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ise, 76, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. Agents for U.S.A.: Critchfield & Co., Chicago. 
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ТЕ BXASIS-OF | BUSINESS SUCCESS 


7 “The Harmsworth Business Library 
Containing 4,000 pages, 400 charts, forms, facsimile documents, etc. 


HE‘ Ten Volumes of THE HARMSWORTH 
| BUSINESS LIBRARY constitute the 
Businessman's University,—and more, not only 
will they give you the scientific principles that should | 
guide your business praetice, but they will inspire 
M ou with ambition, energy and backbone, 
ew possibilities will be revesled to you. А verit- 
able mine of inexhaustible business knowledge is 
open to you in your own home, It 
i matters not in what а Ar business , 
маму fenes] || xu - | ou are interested you wl immense 
| BEEN E > SA УЙЛ [УСА оа money-making value in these 
ME m re neis doe va | Beh ten volumes. 
aoe TAMEN е c : The question is not ‘‘ How much will the 
es IAE: Harmsworth Business Library COST 
you”; the question is °“ How mueh will 
it SAVE you" The seorets which 
postr се: LOAD =н _ famous men of business have, with the 
АНШИ m " взу саб of brow, toiled for years to obtain, - 
- E are now yours to rend^at your leisure, 



























- ` master at your ease, 


nunt 
ТЩ BEL 
at your convenience, 


An illustrated Booklet 
and Order Form giving р 
all particulars will be 
.semt on application- to 
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Tuc ш í Standard Fiteraiure Co. 


в 13/1, Old, Court House Street, CALCUTTA 
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BANKING 
RELIER ETT EFL ELTE YER LEE LUN 


BANK OF BENGAL 


Capital fully paid up .. Rs. 2,00,00,000 
Reserve Fund и 00s. وو‎ 1454,00,000 
Reserve for Depreciation of 

investments d» e. 0, 867,50,000 

HEAD OFFIGE—CALGUTTA. 
Branohes : 

Clive Street, Park Street and Burra Bazar, Calcutta, 
Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore, 


Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad (Deccan), | 


Jalpaiguri, Lahore, Lacknow, Moulmein, Nagpore, 

Naraingunge, Patna, Rangoon, Secunderabad, 

Serajguuge, Simla. 

AGENCY IN BOMBAY—ELPHINSTONE 
CIRCLE, 


Current Aooounis-—Opened free of charge. 

Fixed Deposits—Received at interest. 

Government and other Securities received for safe 
custody, purchase and sales effected. Interest 
collected and remittances made. 

Loans and Cash Credits—Granted, Discount 
Accounts opened, and approved Mercantile Billa 
disooun 

Savings Bank Deposits—Received and interest 
allowed. 

Oopies of Rules, Rates, etc., may be had on appli- 
cation at the Head Office and at any of the Branches. 


By Order of the Directors, 
N. H. Y. WARREN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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BANK OF BO 


Capital paid up... . Ra 
Reserve Fund 
HEAD GFFICE—BOMBAY 
Branohest 


Ahmedabad, Ahmedabad City sub-brai 
Amraoii, Bombay City road, = 





Mandvi, Sandhurst Road;.)Broach, 
Bind, Indore, Jalgaon, Kar thi, Poom 
Sholapur, Sukkur, Surat. | 
Current Accounts—Opened fred we charg 
Fixed Deposlts—Received for twelve m 
-alao for short periods during the Onay s, 
interest allowed thereon at rates whic 
ascetLained on application. 
Savings Bank Daposits—Received and 
allowed thereon at four per cent. per anm 
Loans and Cash Credits—Granted on the > 
Government securities, Municipsb and 1" 
Debentures, City of Bombay Improver- 
Debentures, Shares in Guaranteed wa 
and Bullion. 
Discount  Aocounts—Opened and appr 
caritile Bills discounted. 
Government ard other Securities—Receive 
Custody, Purchases and Sales effected, anc 
cs Dividends collected. 
des of Rules, Powers of Attorney, etc. 
on application at the Head Office ог. 
the Branches. 
R. AITKE 


Secretary and Tre 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated $n the United Kingdom.) 


Subscribed Capital beg .. 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ius .. 81,000,000 
Reserve Fund ... 81,286,000 
Amount Carried Forward е $110,460 
Head Office: 98, Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 
Branottes i 


Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Chittagong, 
Amritsar, Cawnpore, Delhi, Lahore, Tuticorin, 
Cochin; Rangoon, Mandalay, Colombo, Kandy, 
Newara Eliya, Steamer Point, Aden, Zanzibar, 

Mombassa, Nairobi, Nakuru, Kisumu (British East 

Africa), Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja (Uganda), Tanga 

(Occupied Territory), Dar-es-Salaam (German East 

Africa). 

Current Deposit Acoounts—Interest allowed at 7 
er cent, A ee annum on balances from Ra. 1,000 to 
8. 1,00, 

Fixed Deposits Doposite are received for fixed 

periods on terms which may be ascertained on 

application. 

Exohange—The Bank grants Drafts on the Head 

Office and Branches at the current  ratea of 

exchanges, forwarding first copy of the Bills direct 

to the payees when requested. 

Agenoy—The Bank undertakes the tale оз purchase 

of Government Securities, Stocks or Shares and 

receives same for sufe custody, realising interest and 
dividends when due. ' 

General Banking and Exchange business transacted 

with the principal Commercial Cities in India and 


9 104, Clive Street, W. J. К. HEGARTY, 
OQALCUTTA, Manager. 


m Europe, America, Oanada, Australia and ` 


PUNERII RRNA LEE HE ELE LEE LE E EE TE E LE LE 7 ENANA 


AA TR LE EE E EE ELE E ELE 


Chartered Bank of 
Australia and СЬ __ 


(Incorporated in England by Royal Cha: 


Cagntal it js .. 41 
Reserve Fund ... .. 41, 
Reserve Inability of Bropristora .. £1 








HEAD OFFIOE: 
38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. 
Branohee: 


Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavis, Bombay, 
Canton, Серо, Colombo, Delhi, 

Haiphong, Hankow, Hong-Kong, Iloilo 
(7.М.8.), Karachi, Klang (Е.М.8.), Kobe, 
Lumpur, Madras, Malacca, Manila, 

(Sumatra), New York, Peking, Penang, 
Rangoon, Saigon, Seremban (Е.М.8.), Sha 
Singapore, Sonrabaya, Taiping (Е.М.8.), 
(Burma), Tientsin, Yokohama. 


Current Deposit Accounts opened and 
Deposits received for 19 months on orma 
may be ascertained on application, 






CALCUTTA AGENOY, 
Chartered Bank Buildings, ' H. 
Clive Street, Calcutta. d 
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(Incorporated in Engla 


Addresses: “Indiantax, Calcutta 
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SHIPPING. 


P. & O. and 


BRITISH INDIA 


Companies' 
Mail and Passenger 
Services 


(Compames Incorporated in England.) 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR THE CARRIAGE 
OF HIS MAJESTY'S MAILS . 


ote 


SAILINGS TO COAST PORTS IN 
INDIA AND BURMA, BETWEEN 
INDIA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
CEYLON, JAVA, HONG-KONG, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, WEST INDIES, 


MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH^ 


AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, RED 
SEA, EGYPT, MEDITERRANEAN 
AND LONDON. 


= 


TICKETS INTERCHANGEABLE 


ALL SAILINGS ARE LIABLE TO 
CANCELLATION OR DEVIATION 
WITHOUT NOTICE. 


TERMS, RATES OF FREIGHT AND 
PASSAGES MAY BE ARRANGED 
WITH— 


MACKINNON, MACKENZIE 
& CO. ! 


16, STRAND ROAD, CALCUTTA. 
TEL. No. 1330 P, O. BOX No. 163. 


^ У 





ANCHOR LINE 


(HENDERSON BROTHERS), LTD. 


Indian Service Fiom 
Bombay to Liverpool- 


r 
Steamers of the Anchor Line will be despatched to 
Liverpool, at frequent intervals. 
All steamers of the Bombay Service will call at Marseilles 
Qutwards and Homewards after the War. 
АЛ steamers are fitted with Marconi Wireless Telegraphy. 
Concessions are granted to Families, Railway Employees, 
Hospital Nurses, Missionaries, Tea Planters, etc. 
Fach steamer carries a duly qualified Surgeon and is fitted 
with every comfort 
All steamors havo Electric L ights and Electric Fans free of 
charge. 
Officers of the Army are exempted®from the penalty 
attached to overstayiug their lea*e by reasons of delay in 
arrival of steamer, provided it is timed to arrive within 
the period of their leave. 


. The advertised rates to Europe include free passage by 


B. I. S. N. Сов steamer between Karachi and Bombay. 
Through tickets to America per Anchor-Cunard Joint 
Passenger Service 

For particulars rogarding fares, Pegs; etc., apply to the 
undersigne 


W. & А. GRAHAM & CO, 
Agents, BOMBAY. . 


ASIATIC S. N. 


CO., LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in England.) 


Regular Sailings to CHITTAGONG 
RANGOON and MOULMEIN 
PORT BLAIR (Andaman:). 
COLOMBO, BOMBAY tvi Coast Port). 
JAVA PORTS 


For Freight, Passages, etc., apply to— 


TURNER, MORRISON & Co., Ld. 
Managing Agents, " 


ASIATIC STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ld. 
~ CALCUTTA. 
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Export Shipping Agents 
Import Clearing Agents 
© Passenger Agents =: 
Cheap Rates and Prompt attention 


Bankshall Street, 
Calcutta 
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INSURANCE. 





Law Union & Rock 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


(Incorporated in England.) 
(ESTABLISHED 1806.) 


FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
Total Income Hxceeds s .. 81,385,000 
Total Funds Fzceed "e ° ... $8,800,000 


AGENTS— 


Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen & Co. 
CALOUTTA. Mesars. Allen Brothers & Co., Ltd. 


Messrs. W. Н. Brady & Co., Ltd. 
Messrs. Volkart Brothers. 


RANGOON, Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co., Ltd. 
MADRAS. Messrs. The South Indian Export Co., Ltd. 
Coocan. Messrs. Volkart Brothers. 

КАВАСНІ. Messrs. Volkart Brothers. 


Messrs. Carson & Co., Ltd. | 
Согомво. Messrs. Charles Mackwood & Co. Ы 


BOMBAY. 


eje 


Chief Office for India, Натта and nos 
21, STRAND ROAD, CALCUTTA 


Manager for India—P. M. LEAMON. 





Norwich Union. 


. Fire Insurance Society, 
| | Limited. 


FOUNDED 1797. 


` (Incorporated in Great Britain.) 





Security Exceeds —— ... siy ... 43,000,000 
Losses Paid Haceed ... 29,600,000 


s Annual Premium Income Heceeds ve #1,600,000 


. FIRE. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss. 





со rates of Premium, Prompt end Liberal settlements 
of 





Branch Office: 
No. 8, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 


Post Box 223 CALCUTTA 
J. C. BUCHANAN, MANAGER -! 


X 


Bad 


Ghe Great Eastern 
Life Assurance Co., 
Limited. 

(Incorporated tn the Straits Settlements.) 


London Office—32, OLD JEWRY, Е.С. 


A British Company with Government Seourities Deposited 
with the High Cóurt of England. 


Loans On Policies Granted, Immediate over, Claims 
Paid Locally. i 


ee m iini iiid. MAIER 


For full particulars apply to— 


BRANCH MANAGER, 
Norton Buildings, CALCUTTA. 





National Insurance 
(Company, Limited. 


Head office: < 
7, CHURCH LANE, CALCUTTA 
~ie * 
Capital fully Subscribed... .. Ва. 10,00,008 
» Paid up s s Ax Sy 1,00,000 


4 стона Funds over 


] The First Calontta Company to deposit Re. 2 (two) lakhs 
in one instalment with the Oomptroller-Genoral, India 
Treasuries, as a special security for the Policy-holders. 


¥ The First Indian Insurance Co. to lead the way by 
investing the total mm of Ha. 6 (five) Iakhs in the 
Indian War Lean. 


“It jai: as one of the soundest Insurance Companies rn 


the east side of India." —C'ommerce. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For.forms and prospectus please apply 40— 
.RAE & CO., P. BANERJEA, . 
M anaging Agenis. : ` Secretary. 
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cars 


Is your Car insured ? If 
not we shall be pleased to 
send you our prospectus. 
There are nozmore liberal 
terms given than the 
“Clive.” @ Our policy 
covers all 


The 
Clive Insurance 


Company. 


Agents :— 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. 
Clive Buildings, CALCUTTA. 
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ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA, LD. 


With which are incorporated — 


THE PUNJAB BANKING C0. LD., THE DELHI à LONDON BANK, LD. 
and THE BANK OF RANGOON, LD. 


HEAD OFFICE—SIMLA. 


Authorised Cam ital ees s. T pes Зет .. Ra. 1,00,00,000 

Subscribed and f fully paid. up Capital "M is si бс ж ел We. 5 81,00,000 

Reserve Fund T s Ps iis e "e 42,00,000 

Reserve for Depreciation of ‘Government Paper ids ae а " TC 8,00,000 
BRANCHES: 


Abbottabad, Agra, Ajmere, Allahabad, Ambala, Amritsar, Bareilly, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Dalhousie, Darjeeling, 
Dehra Dun; D City, Delhi Civil Lines, Ferozepore, Gwalior, Jullundur, Karathi, Kasauli, Lahore, Lahore Charing X, 
Lahore Cantts., Lucknow, Meerut, Multan, Murree, Mussoorie, Naini Tal, Nowahera, Peshawar Cantts., Peshawar City, Quetta, 
Rangoon, Rawalpindi, Sialkote, Simla, ‘Simla (Town Office), Srinagar (K ashmir), Ujjain (Gwalior State). 

'SUB-OFFTCES: 


Barnagar (Ujjain), Bhilea (Ujjain), Bhind (Gwal'or), * Gulmar mum Srinagar), Morena (Gwalior), Nushki (Quetta), Shujalpur 
(Ujjain), Sipri (Gwalior), ar Bazar (Delhi). 
LONDON AGENTS. 
Messrs. BOULTON BROS. and CO., Bankers, 39% Old Broad Street, E. О, 
Agenoles—in the Principal Cities and Towns in India, Burma an Ceylon. А 
Current Accounts—Are opened and transferred free of charge to any other Branch. 
Bills of Exchange are purchased and collected, Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued, Letters of Credit granted. 
Deposita are received for fixed periods and at short notice on favourable terrns. 
The Bank undertakes Banking business of every description, the purchase and sale of Government Paper, Stocks and Shares 


and affords all possible facilities to its Constituents. 
Rules and Business—and any further information can be obtained on application to Head Office or any of the Branches. 


Head Offce— SIMTA. W. D. HENRY, Manager. 


The Bank of India, Ld. 


(ESTABLISHED 7TH SEPTEMBER, 1908.) 
(Incorporated under the Indian Companies 
Act VI of 1888.) 

HEAD OFFICE: 


“ORIENTAL шыннын BOMBAY. 


THE YOKOHAMA 
SPECIE BANK, LTD. 


(Registered in Japan.) 


ait Subscribed .. Rs. 1,00,00,000 
ара paid up... ie wb 50,00,000 
Reserve Fund s Por 12,00,000 : чы наный у, 
DIRECTORS: Subscribed Capital .. Yen. 48,000,000 
Sir Sassoon David, Bart. (Messrs. Sassoon J. David Paid-up Capital... es » 42,000,000 
Reserve Fund wat "xs T) 23,100,000 


and Co., Bombay, Chairman. 

Sir Cowasjee Je angir, Bart. (Messrs. J. Cowasjee 

Jehangir and Co., Bombay). 

Khetsey Khaisey, Esq. (Messrs. Heerjee Khetsey 

and Co., Bombay). 

Ramnarain Hurnundrai, Esq. (of the Firm of 

Hurnundrai Ramnarain, Bombay). 

F. Nelson, Esq. (Messrs. Symons, Bralow and Co.). 

F. E. Dinshaw, Esq. 

W. H. Brady, Esq. (Messrs. W. H. Brady and 

Co., Ltd.). 

Current Deposit Accounte—Interest is allowed on 

daily balances from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,00;000 at the 

rate of 24 per cent. per annum from 1st December 

: 3lst May and at 2 per cent. per annum for the 
віх months.“ On sums exceeding 

Ra. 1,00,000 interest is allówed by special arrange- 

E No interest will be allowed which does not 

amount to Rs. 3 per half-year. 

Fixed Deposits—Deposits are ‘received fixed .for 


HEAD OFFICE—YOKOHAMA. 
Branohes and Agenoles at— 


Bombay, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 
Hankow, Harbin, Hong-Kong, Honolulu, Kobe, 
Kaiynang, London, Lyons, Los Angeles, Fengtien 
(Mykden), Manila, Nagasaki, Newchwang, New 
York, Osaka, Peking, Rangoon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tsingtau, 
Tsinanfu, Tientein, Tokyo. 
Current Deposit Accounts—Are opened for approved 
customers and interest is allowed at 2% 
r annum on daily balance of Rs. 1,000 up to 
Re. 1,00,000, provided that the amount of half- 
yearly interest ia not less than Ra. 5. 
Fixed Deposits-—Are received for ono year and 
shorter periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 
Every description of Banking and Exshange опада 


опе or for shorter periods ві rates of interest t tad, 
вое can be ascertained on application FAN -I NISHIMAKI 
General Banking ' Business transaoted, rules for | j Poi 
which сап be obtained on application. "102-1, Clive Büroet, CALCUTTA. s Agent. 
Post Box 406. —— ИИС. 


Orierital Buildings, H. P. STRINGFELLOW, ° 
BOMBAY. Manager. 
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'EMPIDE' CIGARS 
| | Я Smoke 
for Connoisseurs 


Are manufactured from the " 


finest Manila Tobacco Leaf 

with Sumatra Wrapper. 

Favourite medium shape, 
length 44 inches. 


Boxed in 50's 
- Ц Rs 5 per box 





Manufactured only by ` 
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HEAD OFFICE: 


67, Queen Victoria Street, V Û 


LONDON, 


Manohestoer—Electricity 


Building, Victoria Bridge. 


Liverpool —Electricity Build- 


ings, Church Alley. 
Leeda—::a, Wellington St. 
Sheffleld— Ángel Street. 
Olssgow—71, Waterloo St, 
Abordaen—s6, Bridge St. 
Birmingham 4e, High St. 
Nottingham —,, Chapel Bar, 
Belfast—:5, Queen Street, 
Dub'In—13, Trinity Street. 
Cork— 42, Grand Parade, 
Dardiff —Womanby Street. 
Bristol— 8r, Victoria Street. 
Swanssa—44, Wind Street, 


Newoastloe-on-Tyne--so, | ; 


Gallowgate. 
Hull—64 & 66, Charictte St, 
8cuthampton—2,, High St. 


Тіт of Flechrical ~ 


Маи ulacturers 
in the 


British Empire 


The General Electric Co. 14. 


(known throughout the world as the О. E. C.) 
manufacture Electrical Plant of ан kinds for 
Power and Lighting, Drills, Lifting Magnets, 
Aro Lamp  Carbons, Batteries and Bells. 
Conduit, Eleotric Heaters and Cookers, Selentifie 
and Eleotro-Medical Appliances, Telephones, 
Cables, Eleotrlo Tools, ate. The б. E. C. 
supply OSRAM  Drawr-Wire Lamps for 
every purpose, Robertson Carbon Lamps, 
Lighting Fixtures, Advertising Signs, eto. 


Works : 


Witton Engineering Works Witton, rear Birmingham. 
Birmingham Carbon Works Witton, near Rirmingham, 
Steel Condult Works ee Witton, rear Birmingham, 
Freezor Fan Works Witton, near Birmingham, 
Peel Works . Adelphi, Salford, Manchester, 
Пеепе Woks .. Wheeley's Lane, Birmirgham. 
Salford Instrument Works North George Street, Salford. 
Robertson Lam YA ORE T Hammersmith, London. 
Osram Lamp as * Hammersmith, London, 
Union Street Wore ыз Union Street, London, S.E. 
Lemingten (lass Works m Lemingtot-on- T yne, 
Pirelli General Cable Works Southampton, 


Branches & Agencies 
in the 
British Empire. - 


Bydney (Н. B. W.) 
Melbourne (*lotoria), 
Wallington (N. Z}. 
Perth (W. A.) 
Ka'goorlle (W. А.). 
Bricbane (Queensland). 
Rdelalue(fouth Australia). 
faretown. 
Johannesburg. 
Hong-Kong-—Tbe General 
ectiic Co, cf China, Ltd., 
2, Queen's Buildings. 
8hanghal—The D 
Electric Co. of China, Ltd 
y, Jinkee Road. 
RADOS пва лл? 
Barhadoe-—Pe:bodos Elec- 


tric Supply Corporation 
Lid., Pride etown. 


CRS 


t 


The General Electric Co. (India), Ltd., 


Illustrated Bulletins and 


14, Old Court House St, CALCUTTA. 
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% foreign trade during the 


92.0, | 
iy хо last few years has been а 
A й "E » matter of the greatest 
De ee interest to exporting 
ари and the potential possibilities 
of future growth are limitless. The 
opportunities offered are so varied 
and so full of promise that it would 
pay Home manufacturers to send out 

Te CANPEELE OWES: special representatives to study the 
field. The War, however, has set limitations on the staffs of all business 
houses, therefore it would appear that if exporting houses are interested 
in entering the Indian market they should first of all seek the advice 





. of an organization that can give first hand khowledge, relating to the problems 


that confront new entrants into the field. Mr. Campbell-Howes, who is the 
proprietor of this journal, Publisher of Indian Ink, one of the Board of 
Directors of Looker-On, representative of the two biggest textile manufacturers 
in India and closely interested in many other successful enterprises, is in & 
position to help manufacturers with any advice they may be in search of. 
Probably the biggest factor in building up a successful business in a foreign 
port is an energetic advertising campaign. But without a well-planned 
scheme to stock your market, your advertising will be money thrown away. 
Mr. Campbell-Howes is in a position, due to his close connection with the 
Press of India, to give advice as to advertising campaigns and from his 
business connection, in giving advice as to how to market your goods in a 
country that is teeming with pitfalls for the uninitiated, but full of 
possibilities to the manufacturer who seeks expert advice and acts upon it. 
Prospective exporters to India should address their enquiries, together with 
their terms of agency and other particulars to 


T. Н. CAMPBELL-HOWKS, 
POST BOX 450, CALCUTTA. 


ДУО О О ОУ ОУ ОУ УУ УУУ УУУУ ОЛУ УОЛТ, 


EXTENSION OF TRADE 


An Organization to foster trade 
between India and Europe. 





SOME HINTS TO HOME EXPORTERS. 
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THERE ARE 


many who have not seen Business 
and who will get on in spite of the 
fact. But for all that every big 
business man I have spoken to 
has become a subscriber. The first 
name on my list is Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mukerjee and that list now 
contains the names of all our most 
enterprising Business men. You 
may. not reach the same rung 
on life's ladder but the monthly 
1 reading of Business will help you 
up. It is an action, that suggests 
individuality and enterprize in 


|| ideas. If you h t started, d 

What about || so now. Order form is attached 
i | - aa 

the Future ? | T. н. CAMPBELL-HOWES 


POST BOX 450 и H CALCUTTA 








The International Correspondence Schools have helped 
more men to successful futures than any other Institution 

in the world. 1.0.8. training is simple, quick and certain. 

At little oost it comes to you wherever you are at home 

or overseas, on boardship, in billets, hospital, or 
barracks, and followa you round wherever you go. Post 
this coupon NOW! To the Director for Indis, Inter. 
national Correspondence Schoola of London, 4, Elphinstone 
Building  Murzban Road, Bombay, the Registrar for ^ 
Bengal, 27-7, Waterloo Street, Oaloutta. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
illustrated book desortbing the opportunities for gaining 
increasing earnings in the occupation which I have 


marked X. 
—Coal & Metal Mining —Business Training 
—Moechanioal Engineering —Sooretaryship 
—Draughtsmansh:p ~—Salesmanship 
—Eleotrical Engineering Advertising 
—Arehiteoturo & Building | Window Dressing 
—Marine Engineering —Textile Manufaoturing, 
—8team : Engineering -— Industrial Chemistry 
— СМИ Engineering —Wireless Telography 
—Boiler Making —Motors & Gas Engines 
° —Agrloulture —Darpentry & Joinery 
—Poulry Farming —Furniture Making 
—Fruit Farming -—Dareors for Women 


Мотя. —1 the Subject desired is not in the above List, 
write it here:;— 


AJ DDRBES SSD n ERR a RE : : 
DRESS green tees ; The smart Business man cannot afford to be withont a good 
Hair Dressing The smartly groomed msn is the man that 
secures attention. 


- * ^ + 
WECSSSEC SSSA ST HEKHEREC KET OR HEEL RAGA E HE DE Atti as tiat *TÜték» tb REEF EMR ETH SEETHER OPES ADOT MEME REN ORS + : ы + æ 
d 8 ox. Bottle, Rs. 2; 1602. Bottle, Rs. 3; Trial Bottle, Re, 1 
. . OF, о * 
; 3 е, Н 
* * * 


“ BUSINESS " A. U. CUTLER, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
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Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 
Paid-up Capital $6 $15,000,000 
Sterling Reserve Fund ... $15,600,000 
Silver Reserve Fund —... $19,500,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors $15,000,000 


LONDON BANKERS: 
London County and Westminster Sank, Ltd. 
HEAD OFFIOE.—HONG-KONG. 
Branches: 
Amoy, 


Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, 

Canton, Colombo, Foochow, Haubow Harbin 

churia) Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh (Perak, 
‘ederated Malay States), Johore (Malay Peninsula), 
Kobe, Kuale Lumpur ‘(Federated Malay States), 
London, Lyons, Mslacos, Manila, Nagasaki, New 
York, Pekmg, Penang, Rangoon, n, San 
Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, Taipeh 
(Formosa), Tientain, Tsingtau (China), Yioilo and 
Yokohama. 
Current Acoounts are opened and interest allowed on 
daily balances, also FIXED. DEPOSITS received 
for fixed periods on terms which may be aacertained 
on application. 

ank undertakes the custody of Securities and 
collection of Dividends, Coupons and Interest® on 
behalf of constituents. 
Oredits granted on approved Securities and every 
description of Banking and Exchange business 
transacted. 
Drafts granted on London and the chief Commercial 
e in Europe, India, Australia, America, China, 
apan, Egypt and Africa. 

W. K. DODS, 


Agen. 


The Eastern Bank, Ld. 


(Incorporated in England.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 
&, CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E. C. 


Branohes: 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, BAGDAD, BUSRAH 
AND AMARA. 
Authorised Capital р £1,500,000 
Paid-up он £600,000 
Reserve Fu "e as £70,000 
Reserve Inability of Shareholders £900,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., 
Chairman, Bir Edward Sassoon, Bart. easrs. 
E. D. Bassoon and arta J. O. Georges Bouillet 
(Director of the Bociete erale de Paris). G. E. B. 
Bromley-Martin (Мале Director of Martin's 
Bank, Ltd.) ; Emile Francqui (Director of the Societe 
Generale de Belgique) SP 8. Haskell (Messrs. 
E. D. Sassoon and Co.); James Leigh Wood, 
О. М. G. (Measrs. Brown Shipley and бо. 
Current Deposit Accounts opened and interest 
allowed at 2 per oent. per annum on daily balances 
from He. 1,000 to Ба. 1,00,000, provided that the 
interest for the half-year is not less than Ва. Б. 
Deposits are received fixed for one year at 5% per 
afinum, and fixed for shorter periods at rates obtain- 
able on application. 
Bills e апаз шимин Loans е its 
granted on approved security, and gen 
and Exchange Business кыа. 
The Purchase and Sale of Local and Foreign Stocks 
and Shares, un and Dividends thereon 
collected for constituents, 
OaLourra BRANCH : 

9, Clive Street. T. O. ANDERSON, 
Manager. 
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MANANNAN NAN 


The Mercantile Bank 
of (india) Limited. 


(Incorporated in England.) 


Subscribed Capital | .. 61,125,000 
Paid-up Capital . £562,500 

~ Reserve Fund a hee 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders 


LONDON BANKERS: 


The Bank of England. 
The London Jolnt Stook Bank, Ltd 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15, Gracechuroh Street, London, Е.С., 3. . 


BRANGHES AND AGENCIES: 
Oalcutta, Howrah, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, oon, Colombo, Kan 
Singapore, 
Bharu (Kelantan), Bang 
Shanghai, Mauritiua. 
Current Aoeounts opened and interest alowed at 2 
per cent, per annum on daily balances up to one 

‚ lakh of rupees. А 
Fixed Deposits.—Deposits are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 
Olive Buildings, A. SCOTT SMITH, 


B, Olive Street, OALOUTTA. xn nd 
Howrah Agency: 33, Grand Trunk Road, Maidan. 


£000,000 
£562,500 


k, Batavia, Hong-Kong, 
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Allahabad Bank, Ld. 


(ESTABLISHED 1866.) 


Authorised Capital 


pital... .. Ва. 40,00,000 
Capital, Subscribed and fully 


paid u us —.. رر‎  90,00,000 
Reserve Pund No. 1 (invested $n 

Government yore . e. ور‎  45,00,000 
Reserve Fund No. 2 (for adjusting 

the value of Government Paper 

held in Reserve Fund No. 1)... 5, + 5,25,000 


HEAD OFFICE—ALLAHABAD, 
Branches: 
Bombay, Calcutta, Oawnpore, Delhi, Dehra Dun, 
Lucknow, Bareilly, Jhansi, Jubbulpore, Naini Tal, 
Meerut, Mussoorie, Nagpur, and Bankipu: (Patna). 
8ub-Agenoles : 

Allahabad City Office, Amritsar, Aminabad Park 
Lucknow), enares, Chandhausi, Hathras, 
ucknow City Office, bere Moradabad, Rae 
Bareli, Sitapur and Fyzabad. "n 
Correspondents—In all the Principal Towns 
throughout India. | 
London Bankers—The Union of London and Smith 
Bank, Limited. 
Current Aoeoun ed free of charge. ‚ 
Fixed Deposits—Received for long or short periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
Savings Bank Deposits—Small sum received. Copy 
of Rules can be obtained on application. 
Government Paper and other securities purchased 
and sold, the Custody thereof undertaken and 
Interest and Dividends realised. i 
Loans and Oaah Oredits granted. | 
Currency Notes of any e, Cheques and Hundis 
are received for credit in Fixed Deposit account free 
of charge. : 
Banking business of every desoription transacted. 
Copy of Rules may be had on application at the 
Head Office and at any of the Branches. 


H: VOST, Manager. 
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Authorized Capital 


HIRAMIN ATN 


Re. 12,00,00,000 


THE TATA INDUSTRIAL BANK LD. 


Subscribed Capital 
Called up Capital 


^» 7,00,00,080 
» 70,00,005 


HEAD OFFICE—BOMBAY. 
London Bankers—LLOYD'8 BANK LIMITED. 


Chairman of Board of Directors, Bombay. 
Sm D. J. Tata, Kr., or Messrs. Tara, Sons & Co. 


Local Board o 


Manayement. 


Sı R. N. Mooxrnzem, K.O.I.E. (Ohairman), of Messrs. Martin & Co. 


SIR Francois STEWART, Kr., of Mesars. Gladstone, Wyllie & Co. ` 
BABU RAMPRATAP OHAMRTA, of Messrs. Hardotral Chamria & Co. 
Gourntay Harvey, ESQ., of Messrs. Tata, Sons & Co. 


Current Aocounts—Openod and Intorest allowed on daily balances from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 at the rate of 2 per cent. 


per annum. 


Fixed Deposite—Interest allowed on Deposits fixed for one or two years and for shorter periods, at rates to be ascertained 


on application. 


Savings Banks—Interest allowed on Savings Bank Accounts at 4 per cent. per annum. Rules may be obtained on application. 


Loans and Cash Credits—Granted on approved securities. 


Purchases and Sales—Of securities and shares effected. 


Bills of Exohange—Purchased and collected and every description of Banking and Exchange business undertaken. 
Agencies In the Prinolpal Cities and Towns In India. 


T OALOUTIA Внлмон--28, Dalhousie Square. 


AFTER THE WAR ٌ 





Not long ago a Sunday Journal presented 
a little discussion of some of the after-the-war 
developments in France and elsewhere told of 
some of the ways in which the British are 
preparing to meet the situation. The French, it 
appears, are preparing for an iron and steel 
industry surpassing anything they have ever had 
heretofore, in the face of the fact that their best 
iron mines are still in the hands of the Germans. 
Factories everywhere are being equipped with the 
newest labor-saving devices, and tractors and 
other machinery have been bought from public 
funds for farm use. German capital has been 
expelled from French industries. In England 
antiquated manufacturing plants all over the 
country have been scrapped and plans have been 
made to absorb into the industries of peace the 
millions of men now under arms, transposing 
war industries plants into factories for the 
manufacture of articles for peace-time commerce, 
Surplus government stocks will be disposed of 
after the war in such a way as to avoid flooding 
the market. Everything will be disposed of so 
as to retain the efficiency already developed and 
secure the best industrial results possible. 


Is India also awake? WII she be prepared to - 
take advantage of her wonderful resources — 


when peace, breaks out? ‹ 


L. D. L. BUOKLEY, Manager. 


ИШШШШШШИИИШИИШШИИНШИШШШИНИНИНИШИНИШИШИЩШИИНШИШШИИПИШИШИШИШИШИШИНИШИИИШШШШШШ 


IMPRESSIONS 


THE MOST INTERESTING BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


RANK and fearleas in its expressions of opinion, this 
[+ magazin has come to the very first line in record 

time. There are no technical articles. 

stimulating and inspiring, and deals with that better 
business—The Business of Living. It is intended for 
broadminded people who understand the necessity for 
hard work and enterprise, but do not take life’ too 
seriously. 


The subscription list of IMPRESSIONS is the most 
valuable ““ Who’s Who?" of business now available, 
and becomes more valuable and complete every day. 
IMPRESSIONS contains just plain straight talk about 
what most people think but do not care to say. Big 
business men read IMPRESSIONS as their monthly tonic. 


It is 


Those not so high in the ladder of success read it as an 
inspiration to make them mentally big. 


IMPRESSIONS is a big magazine of 48 pages 11 inches 
by 9 inches. Even if you disagree entirely with the 
editorials you will find the advertisements worth the 
money. 


The Subscription Price is Rs. 5 а yeat. 


IMPRESSIONS PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


76, HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH 
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UNINTERRUPTED MILEAGE 


ООСН, puncture-resisting rubber is almost invariably too 
hard and unyielding to make a satisfactory tyre, so Bates 
set about to discover a rubber compound that would 
combine extreme flexibility with more than ordinary 

strength. This was achieved after years of persistent laboratory 
research in Bates’ super-hardened rubber the toughest rubber the 
world has ever known—the rubber that goes into the making of 


BATES’ MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 


These prices at your Dealers. Send for a complete list. 














Size. Covers | Endless Tubes Е Butt- сасе vere Tubes. 
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Travel the World over, 
EY go where you will, you 
will always find Spencer’s 
Cigars are waiting there 
for you. Onevery Front, 
in every Trench, at every 
Club at Home or abroad 
No place will be without 


r 


SPENCER'S 


INDIAN 


The Smohe that. 


brings content 


Sole Manufacturers : 


Spencer & Co., Lid., Madras. 





WHO'S WHO 


IN BUSINESS 


N the near future I am 

going to produce a book 
under this title. In the mean- 
time Business has a record 
of Big Business men on its 
subscription list. But it does 
not, so far, contain all. Are 
you on the list? If not please 
fill in the attached order form. 
Every Business man in British 
India should be a subscriber 


T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES 
POST BOX 450 s s и CALCUTTA 


YOUR PUBLICITY 


OU must have noticed the marked improve- 

ment in the advertising in this number 

compared to tbat in any other Indian 
publication, except, perhaps, J/ndtan Juk. One 
of the objects of Bustuess is the development 
of Indian advertising and I want to arouse your 
interest in this fascinating subject. 


You, dear reader, have proved yourself to be one of ое 
modern progressive men who clearly see that attractive 
advertising is always read. Your announcement in 
Jusiness set in similarly attractive style will be well 
read und will elicit the reply that you require. Space in 


BUSINESS 


is worth much more than the Amount charged for similar 
space to this, because each advertisement 1s scanned with 
interest owing to its technique and display being in tune 
with the artistic temperament of the reader. 


Every advertisement in this number hasa special appeal 
for а proportion of my readers and no announcement can 
be made in the pages of Businest that does not reach the 
type of buyer you are in search of, because Business will 
be read by everybody who has eyes to read with. 


BUSINESS 


ешн with the reader and the advertiser forms a Triple 
Alliance each of equal value to the other. May I help you? 


T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES 
POST BOX 450 u SO n CALCUTTA 
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OVER-LORDS OF THE ROAD 


The man who uses mechanical transport is 
the over-lord of the roads to-day. He will not 
permit the earning power of his lorries to be 
lessened by the waste of time caused by the 
fitting of inferior tyres at frequent intervals. 


He avoids the risk by fitting the best tyres 
money can buy, and he fits Dunlop Solid 
Rubber Tyres because his own judgment tells 
him that 2 firm.that has built up such a position 
in the tyre world has done во. by the high 
quality ef its goods. . , 
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DUNLOP 


RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd., 


Founders of the Pneumatio Tyre Industry 
(Incorporated in Eagland/, 
эм MANGOE LANE, CALCUTTA 


OF ALL MOTOR AGENTS. 


BANKING ү 
SAANA A EMM 


GRINDLAY & СӨ. 


CALGUTTA, BOMBAY & SIMLA. 


THACHER, SPINK & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1819. 
3, Esplanade, East, CALCUTTA. 





BANKING, 
Current Accounts opened. 
Fixed Deposits received. 


mily Remittanoos made. 
Home and Family BERE BANKING & AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 





mammae me apte 


INVESTMENTS, 
` Information given regarding share market. 
Purohases aud Sales effected, 
Grindlay’s Monthly indian Investors’ Guide 
supplied gratis to constituents. , 


Correspondents ‘at 


Sra, BOMBAY, -Mapras, RANGOON, AND LONDON. 
Current Accounts opened and interest allowed at 
2 per cent, per annum on minimum monthly- 
^ , balances of Rs. 500. 

Fixed Deposits received in amounts of Ra. 200 and 
upwards on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

Securities and shares purchased "and sold and. 
received for safe custody. Dividends and interest 
realised when due 





PASSAGES. 
Homeward Passages booked withont charge, 
Passage Clroular ond complete list of sailings 
2 'supplied gratis. 
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РАСКАСЕЗ, 
Shipped, cleared апа forwarded. 
= AGENCY. 
Personal and Agency business of every description 
ا‎ Fire end Life Insurance effected for 
clients 


Full particulars and rules of business may be had 
on application. 





HEAD OFFICE: 


GRINDLAY & CO. 


54, PARLIAMENT STREET, 


LONDON, S.W., 1. THACKER, SPINK & CO. 
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international Banking Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE: NEW YORK. 


Capital Paid up ы сее bo т .. GOLD $3,250,000.00 
Reserve Fund... d i ا‎ бс. .. GOLD $3,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits soe ee - 8 .. GOLD $1,348,574 
LONDON OFFIGE: 36, Bishopsgate, E. C. 
Branches: 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, SINGAPORE, HONG-KONG, CANTON, MANILA, CEBU, 
SHAN GHAI, HANKOW, PERING, TIENTSIN, YOKOHAMA, KOBE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PANAMA, COLON, MEDELLIN, SANTO DOMINGO, BATAVIA AND PUERTO PLATA. 

Through its close affiliation with The National City Bank of New York the Bank is able to 
offer the special services of the Branches of that institution, namely :— 

PETROGRAD, GENOA, MILAN, COPENHAGEN, BUENOS AIRES, MONTEVIDEO, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, SAO PAULO, HAVANA, BAHIA, SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
VALPARAISO. 

Current Deposit Accounts opened free of charge and interest allowed at 2 per 
cent. per annum on credit balances. 
Fixed Deposits received for 12 months at 5 per cent., rates for shorter periods may be 
obtained on application. 
General Banking and Exchange business throughout the world. 
Special information on file as to responsible firms for Importers and Exporters desiring 


IBHLIELNLFEETEEELLLTELTNCETETLL 2E EEHLTELLLELLLLTLLCERUEBLELLTLETHELETEELELLTHLNLETCTTEEEHETETPLLIELH ННН 


financial facilities and trading connections with America. 


Ф 


CALCUTTA OFFICE, 
South British Insurance Building, 
4, Clive Street. 


H. W. KILBY, 
Manager. 
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§ We supply these Engisies with 
or without Britannia Boiler. 


Over 1,63,000 Engines and 
Boilers supplied up-to-date. 
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These Engines which are of specially strong construction run 
silently and smoothly and are well known for their reliability 
and freedom from breakdown. ‘They are fitted with main 
and expansion valves controlled by Hartnell’s Automatic 
Expansion Gear which ensures the utmost economy in steam 
consumption. Owing to their strength, economy and ease of 
management they are specially suitable for India, where many 
hundreds are at work. When used with our well-known 
BRITANNIA Type Boilers they form anideal steam plant 
for Tea ake "Be Mills and other industrial purposes. 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. 


LIMITED, =: =: ENGINEERS, 


Incorporated in England. 


99, Clive Street, CALCUTTA. 


And at. BOMBAY, MADRAS; BEZWADA, TA. ‘RE and LAHORE 


ТОТСАК: 
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DORAN & CO. 


Contractors, Builders, Plumbers, 
Timber Merchants, Dealers in 
Hardware, Government Contractors 





Plans and Estimates of Bungalows, . 
Public Buildings, Engineering Works 
submitted on application. 9We guarantee 
reliable work. JWe are able to supply 
at fair prices Building Hardware and all 
kinds of construction material. 


Good Work, Fair Estimates 
Quick Work 
Snre Sources of Supply 


137 CANNING STREET, CALCUTTA 
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That refreshing feeling of 7 DETACHABLE . 
exhilaration is attributable ry 

only to a hot morning tub ROWBOAT MOTOR. 
‘succeeded by a brisk rub | 
down with a ** Muir" Turkish Agents : 


Bath Ie Soft and PYNE HUGHMAN & CO., LD. 
absorbent, they are a boon to CALCUTTA 


a tender and delicate skin. 
You will never be without one 
once you have used them. 


© 


Sole Manufacturers: 
The Muir Mills Co., Ltd., 
Cawnpore. 
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The absolute 
Co., 


dependence. placed in it by all motorists is 
& 


makes motoring edsy in every 


SPIRIT 


, Mmereases the efh- 
f your engine and 


BROS. 


maximuni 


and Cocanada. 


BULLOCH 
Chittagong and Akyab. 


ciency O 


circumstance. 


-Obtainable everywhere. 


MOTOR 


Messrs. SHAW WALLACE & CO. 
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the best testimony to its perfect reliability. 
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This Canvas has been 
tested under actual 
service conditions on 
the various Fronts and 
found to be unrivalled 
for maintaining its 
unique guality under 
the most severe condi- 
tions. 


J. H. R. HARLEY ё СӨ, 
37, 01d China Bazar Street, 
CALCUTTA. 
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NIPPON ҮШ ЕМ KAISHA | 


(JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., LTD.). 


lleet—101 Vessels. Gross Tonnage 500,000 Tons. 
HEAD OFFICE: TOKIO, JAPAN. 
London Office: 4, LLOYD'S AVENUE, Е.С. 





Direct Service from Calcutta to Japan. 
Calling at Rangoon, Penang, Singapore, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Kobe and Yokohama, ough B/L issued 
for Cargo to the principal ports in China, Manchuria, 
- Japan, Australia, West Coast of America, etc. 
Passenger Service from Colombo to London 
and Liverpool. 
Calling at Delagoa Bay and Cape Town. 


FARE TO LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


let Class " e v. Вв. 807-8. 
2nd Class er - vee ere اوو‎ 600-0. 
Direct Regular Service from Calcutta to 
New York. 


(Via the Cape of Good Hope.) 





For particulars of freight, etc., apply to— 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 


2 and 3, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA , 


| ME 
ANDREW YULE & CO, Freight Agents, . 


8, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA, ۰ 
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ALL CHEMICALS 
ACIDS, MANURES 
ETHER, SPIRIT, &c. 


Made at our Works are 
guaranteed in quality. 


APPLY TO 


D. WALDIE & CO. 
Managing Agents: D. WALDIE & CO 
KONNAGAR, E. I. Ry., CALCUTTA 
' CAWNPORE AND GIRIDIH. 
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MESOPOTAMIA 


An offer to Men © 
on Active Service 


WHAT ABOUT 
THE FUTURE? 


F this should catch the eye of one 

of the boys who are doing ther 

bit in Mespot, I would remind 

him that Business will be of the 
greatest value to all those* men who 
will be looking round for a good 
billet when the time comes to down 
arms and resume a civilian occupa- 
tion. Business will keep you in 
touch with conditions in India and 
arrangements will be made in future 
numbers to organize a Bureau for 
the use of those men who are hoping 
to settle in the East after the war. 
Business wil be read by every 
business man in India and employ 
ers will be appealed to, to give 
information as to what sort of billets 
will be available when peace comes. 
All men who are in need of informa- 
tion should write to Business and I 
will do all in my power to put them 
in touch with the principals of 
leading industries or mercantile 
offices. A form will be found along- 
side to register the names of those 
friends of yours who would like to 
become subscribers and a special 
reduction will be made in the case of 


those men on Active Service, who 


will be accepted as subscribers at 
Hs. 10 yearly post free. Men on 
Service when registering their order 
should at the same time send a money 
order for Rs. 10, or if a large number 
of men in'one Regiment wish to 
subscribe together application should 
be made to their C. O. to send a 
cheque to cover. each substription. 
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Special Reduced 
Subscription Rates 
for men on 


ACTIVE SERVICE 
= 


Send every month for опе 
year, a copy of Business to 
each of the following names. 
Each man signing below is 
on Active Service and sends 
with this order Rs. 10 the 
reduced subcription rate to 


"BUSINESS" 





WRITE NAMES AND ADDRESSES BELOW 
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Cut this out and send it together with payment to 
T. H. Campbell-Howes, Post Box 150, Calcutta. 
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|| EXPORT MERCHANTS 


j HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CoRroR:TION, 
i MERCANTILE BANK ov INDIA, LIMITED. 


r NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED. 
5 Ec THR INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION, 
Meer | SOLICITORS: 
7 ЕРЕС Megara. SANDERSON & Со, 
$24 IX 
à “А 3 rM е AUDITORS: 
S. * Ум? ous 
е ЕК, Messrs. LOVELOCK & LEWTS, 
wu, Bk И, АЙЫР ЧЫ 
AUCTUS М 
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GRACE BROTHERS & CO., LD. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHBBTBR, PARIS, PETROGRAD, 
BTOCKHOLWBS, MADRID, BARCHLONA, GENOA, MONTREAL 
; (Canada), Jamaica (W. I). 


W. R. GRACE & CO. 


New YORK, BAN Francisco, Onicago, New ORLEANS, 
S Los ANGELIS, HAYVANA, Mexico, QUATEMALA, 
AN SALVADOR, ВАХ Josan (Costa Rica), MANAGUA 
(Nicaragua), PANAMA, GUAYAQUIL (Ecuador), LrwA- 
@ Олло (Peru), (Bolivia), VALPARAISO, SANTIAGO 
Chile), La Paz, Bunyos AIRES (Argentino) RIO pR 
ANBIRO, SANTOS {Brazil}, Caánacas (Venezuela). 


Agenoies  Ini—Melbourne, Sydney, Colombo, 
Singapore, ee Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai, 
obe. Yokohama. 


NEW YORK AND Pacouic S8TrAMSHIP Co, Lp, London. 
ATLANTIC AND PaAcIFIO STEAMSHIP Co., New York. 
GRACH STEAMSHIP OO, New York. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS 


Cable Address: —"VALGRAGE," Calcutta. 
Inland Telegrams : —"VALGRACE," Calcutta. 
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a large consignment of 
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Т. R. PRATT 


CALCUTTA, DELHI, DHANBAD, 
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HIGH CLASS 
GRILL ROOM 


Open "7am.- 7 pm. 


DRISTOL GRILL — 


GEBowver 2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE,CALCUT.TA 
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á Friends that 
are Profitable 


Ever think what profitable friends 
your satisfied customers are P 


When the? want something for a 
specific purpose, but don’t know just 
the appliance that will work to the best 
advuntage, it’s up to you to give them 
the right thing. If you do, you’ve made 
some profitable friends. Profitable— 
because they will continue to trade with 
you. Good friends—because you treat 
them right. 


It pays to make this kind of friends, 
and a good way to make them is with the 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstands and 
Ideal Sanitary Moistener. 


Our ten days' free trial offer makes 
sales—that stick. 


You should have our catalogue and 
circulars. 


The International 
Commercial Agency, 
Elphinstone Buildings, 
Murzban Road, 

Fort, 
BOMBAY. 
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O»5tainable from all Tobacconists, or 


McDowell & Co., 


Limited; 
The “Bahadur” Factory 
Madras. 
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In the Camp or on 
Service "Muir" f UT NEF 

Tents afford the | HEE TAN | | ! 
greatest comfort jT. ik 

and are renowned 
for their reliabi- 
lity, durability 
“and comparative 
cheapness.. We 
are on War Work 
but we may be 
able to help you. 
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Saddlers, "m 
апа Boot Makers 


oe 
E 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, fitted and Plain 


Soft Leg Polo Boots, Polo: Requisites in all 
its Branches, Regulation Blucher Boots. 


А Large Selection of Gaiters always in Stook. 


The Coronation Spring, in Pig, Antelope and 
plain hides. The Puttee, Hammond and 
Tan Sheep, blocked to shape of the leg. 


Office Harness from Rs. 115 to 130 the Set. 


3, Dalhousie Sq., 
CALCUTTA 
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ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING 
and 
FAN SETS 
with 
PRITCHETT & E.P.S, 
BATTERIES 


British made by British Capital 
Reliability with. Economy 


Estimates for complete 
Installations - - . . 
Wiring, fans, lamps, etc. 
Free of Cost 


HEATLY & GRESHAM, 


C INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND) 


ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


6, Waterloo Street 


TD. 


BOMBAY 


75, Hornby Road 
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AITO LAND | 


LAMPS 


An Ideal Wedding Gift 
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Sele Agent for the East: 


Brault , 


7-1, Wellesley Place 
‘CALCUTTA 
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M ROOF. CANVAS: 


GENT’S COAT 


FINEST WATERPROOF 


MATERIAL IN INDIA 
FOR MONSOON WEAR 


THE "PLANTER" STYLE 


Gents **Impervus" Canvas Coat, 

exact style as illustration with 

Prussian Collar, Wind Cuffs and 

Leg Slings, well о! with fal! shaped 
Skirt. 


A Good Style Cost for General 
Wear, Colour Khaki, 


Rs. 34-8 each. 


-Write for New Waterproof List and 


Imperous Canvas Specialities. 


Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd. 


INCORPORATED 
IN ENGLAND 


.. CALCUTTA. 
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MADRAS DINDIGUL 


WANTED 


A MINING ENGINEER 


For Wolfram mines in Tavoy District 
(Burma) Applicants, who shall be 
expected to possess theoretical as well 
as practical knowledge of mining, should . 
have qualifications "to fill a responsible 
post. Failing a suitable candidate, a 
qualified Civil Engineer having practical . 
experience of mining in India in а 
responsible capacity may be taken. 
Engineering graduates who have taken 
Mining or (Geology as an optional 
subject and have a bls experience of 
handling Indian labour, and 1st Class 
and 2nd Olass Colliery Managers, may 
also apply. Salary according ‘to quali- 
fications. The selected candidate al 
be expected to join in the beginning of 
June. Applications which should con- 
tain particulars” of age, nationality, 
theoretical training, practical expérience, 
qualifications for a responsible post, and 
terms expected, accompanied with testi- 
monials (copies only) in duplicate, 
should be addressel to the— 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
Tata, Sons and Co., 
Tavor (BURMA). 





REQUIRED 


Evans, Fraser & Co., Bombay, 
have vacancies for well educated 
men of good experience, for their 
Men’s Outfitting, Boots and Shoes, 
Lace and Hosiery, Soft Furnishing 
and Mofussil departments. Appli- 
cants must possess a knowledge of 
advertising and be capable of 
successfully managing a department. 

Remuneration includes salary, 
bonus, commission and share of 
profits which collectively amounts 
to an average of over Rs. 500 
monthly. EE 

Every encouragement given to 
really capable, men. Applications 
from assistants of not less than 
three years’ Indian experience 
entertained, but English training is 
absolutely a necessary qualificgtion. 
~ Apply stating. age, сереге, | 
whether married or single to qbove ) 


address. 
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MPLOYERS are constantly 
on the look out for efficient 
men who are trained in the 
memts various vocations of Com- 
ратуу and Industrial business. 
Many employers are using the services 
of men who would be many times more 
valuable in a sphere fitted to their 
special capabilities. It is here that 
real organization is necessary. During 
the present severe strain placed on 
Executives by depleted staffs that are 
each day growing smaller, it is 
essential that every man should be in 
the job that gives him the most 
opportunity for real service. There 
should be no round pegs in square 
holes. To ensure efficiency in an 
organization every cog in the wheel 
of your machinery should, so far as 
possible, run smoothly and - evenly. 
This can only be done by making sure 
of your cogs. Business can be of 
great help to both Employers and 
Employees by becoming the medium 
of approach between both. The two 
announcements on this page will 
probably be read by every business 
man in India. They may result in an 
Employer increasing the efficiency of 
his staff and an Employee securing a 
billet in which his skill will become 


· of greater value to both. All fora 


very nominal expenditure. 
Full particulars on application. 
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P to the present time the Goodrich Company have con- 

formed to Trade Custom in offering millimetre tyres that do 

not measure up to the dimension branded on the sides. But 
they have now decided to abandon this old tradition and to 
supply FULL-SIZED Tyres without extra charge to the user. 


Careful observation has convinced them that Motorists are 
losing both in comfort and value from the use of undersized 
tyres, because undersized tyres must be over-inflated in order to 
support the car and its occupants. This over-inflation causes 
excessive vibration which not only robs motoring of its pleasure 
but prematurely wears out both the mechanism of the car and 
the tyres themselves. 


For instance, the so-called 815x 105 m/m tyre actually measures 
anything from 815x96 to 815x101 according to make. Other 
sizes are in proportion. And this has led such motorists as 
are aware of the shortage and its ill-effects, to use what are 
commonly called ‘“ Oversize” tyres. But the “ Oversize” 
costs more, while the Goodrich ‘' Full-size,” which fulfils the 
same purpose, costs the same asthe average undersized tyre. 

You cannot afford to use any but 


GOODRICH siz TYRES 


Best in the Long Run. 
Wholesale Distributors : 


SKIPPERS & CO. LTD. 


86/1, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


Branch: THE MALL, 
CAWNPORE. 








NDIAN INK stands for all that 
KENY is best in Indian Journalism. 
WANY Starting at the outbreak of War 
: it has continued to grow from year to 
year, and to-day it claims the largest. 
circulation of any  periodical in 
>the East Produced yearly on 
15th November in order to catch the 
Xmas Mail to England, it has become 
a household word throughout 
India, where it. is purchased as a 
souvenir for presentation to friends at Home 
and for our gallant men on every front of 
our far flung battle line. Its contributors 
comprise the best artists and authors of the day, 
and for 1918 it is hoped to secure the help of 
some of the biggest names in the world of Art and 
Letters. In aid of the Imperial Indian War Fund, 
every Lover of his country should subscribe. 
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Ten Thousand prospective 
purchasers were disappointed 
in 1917 and if you do not wish 
to be disappointed in 1918 
order now, before it is too late 
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PUBLISHED BY 
T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES, | 
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JESSOP & CO., LTD. 


INCORPORATED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


RANGOON CALCUTTA DELHI. 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL 
: AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS :: 


~ 











SPECIALISTS IN: 
Water 
Schemes for 

. Supply. 
Water  Softening for 
Mills and  Factories. 
Sprinkler 


Purification 


Public 


Systems. 


built and ereoted by us. 


Road Bridge of two spans each 200 feet in the Orissa Feudatory States 

The 200 feet spans rank among the largest yet 

manufactured in this country, the above bridge being a repeat order of a 
previous single 200 feet span bridge built for the O.F.S. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


. Bridges, Roofs, Steel 


Buildings,  Jetties, 
Cargo Boats, Tanks, 
Stagings, Winding and 
Hauling Engines, Pit 
Head Gears, Pumps, 
Mill Looms, etc., etc. 











REPRESENTING: 


Tangye's, Ltd., Oil Engines. 


Cole, Marchant and Morley, Ltd. 

Leyland Motors, Ltd. 

Lorries Hardy Patent Pick Co., 
Ltd., Rook Drills, Diesel Engines. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co. 

Pumps L. Sterns & Co., Ice Plant. 

Thos. Robinson & Sons, Ltd., 
Wood Working Machinery 

Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Tool 

Steel, eto., etc. 
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ff McDOWELL's. 


) BOUQUETS 


Bouquets No. 2 ,, 6-8 » 100 

Bouquets No. 3 ,, 6-4 ,, 100 

Bouquets No. 4 „ 6-0 ,, 100 
Boxed in 50's, 


М Obtainable from All Tobacconists, or 


McDOWELL & CO., LTD., 


The “BAHADUR” Factory, Madras. 


Tel 
OVPQqEwE I, 





| Sir Hugh Bray, Kt. 
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ET another addition to the Legion of Indian periodicals! To this 
charge we must necessarily plead guilty, but we venture | 
unhesitatingly into the crowd because we believe that there is always 
room at the top. 
| f we cannot justify our existence, we shall fall out. But we | 
| know that we shall make good. | 
| _ In the first place, we have a definite object which is served by no other 
jouraal in India. Most of our contemporaries derive their interest from the fact | 
that they are miscellanies. They provide local, Indian and European news. | 
| They comment on the events of the world. They dig into the past and glide 
over the present, Their versatility is their attraction.. We admire, but we 
shall not imitate them. 





| 
Our aim is of a more simple character. We are going to chronicle, 
| expound, and advocate Business. 
We also shall have our variety. For by Business we do not mean only trade 
| and manufacture, but all that is most live and essential in the activities of 
to-day, It has been said that what is everybody's business is nobody’s 
business. This will not be true in our case. All business will be our business 
| —all except that of the undertaker. With the dead past we have nothing 
todo. Let the dead bury their dead, We live in the present, with our eyes 
| on the future. 
Some years ago an eminent firm of publishers brought out a series of primers 
which became recognised all the world over as masterpieces of brief and 
accurate exposition. The secret was that, each volume was written by a 
| master of his subject. Only a great man can write a perfect little book. We 
intend to act on this principle. While many £ood all-round writers will 
contribute to our pages, ourambitionis to present a series of pronouncements | 
on living themes by the men who know mostabout them. The Business of 
Commerce will be treated hy the captains of industry; the Business of 
Government by those who govern; the Business of Politics by recognised 
Jeaders of political thought. 
India is in the crucible. Its energies are seeking new outlets and new 
forms. In the vivid light of the great thunderstorm of war its potentialities 
have been intermittently seen and partly realised for the first time. On every 
side new opportunities offer, new demands wait to be safisfied. 
uidance and inspiration are needed, and who can better supply them 
than the men who have brought India to its present pitch of progress 
These leaders of modern life and thought are often known to the public 
only by name and fame. '' Who's Who" tells us little about them. They have 
been too busy to advertise themselves. Yet their careers contain the secrets 
of success in business, and Business will publish their story as told by 
themselves or others with intimate knowledge. 
| Every new idea, every new development of old ideas, will be grist to our 
| mill The whole range of Indian activities will be watched for the events that 
| count, whether they occur in great commercial centres, in the hidden 
| mofussil, in Legislative Councils, in Universities, or in laboratories. 
We mean, in short, to produce a monthly review which no опе can geglect, 
which will interest everyone who is alive, and which will be the forum, the 
mirror, С sounding board, of progress. 
| 


And now to Business. ; 
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The Superlative Age. 


We are living in a superlative age. "The greatest 
nations of the most wonderful civilization the world 
has ever known are locked in death grips in the most 
appalling war of all time. ‘The catastrophe is 
inconceivable. Armageddon is out-done. The visionary 
imagined nine kings in conflict. I have long lost count 
of the states and rulers who have hurled their forces 
into the welter of blood and destruction this twentieth 
century is witnessing. Thrones are tottering. Empires 
are crumbling. Dynasties are disappearing into dis- 
honoured exile. The dead are unnumbered. The wound- 
ed are unspeakable. The destruction is indescribable. 
The cost is colossal. The suffering is  silent— 
unutterable. The folly is stupendous—unthinkable. 
The untold wealth of the world, the greatest ingenuity 
of man, the most marvellous achievements of science, 
are being directed towards demolition and destruction, 
ruin and slaughter, death and annihilation. Almost 
every human agency which four years ago was engaged 
in work of progress and advancement, whether 
political, commercial, or social, is now turning every 
energy with feverish intensity to further this insensate 
retrogression, and using ‘the very blessings of 
civilization for the curse of humanity. О tempora! 
О mores! And Browning used to sing, in the Arcadian 
peacefulness of the Italy he loved so well, '' God's іп 
His Heaven, all’s right with the world !" How different 
is that same Italy to-day! Poor deluded optimist! 
He overlooked the fact that the devil was still on earth. 


* * * 


The Greatest Wish in ihe World. 


This journal steps forth amid the turmoil as a 
harbinger of peace. For what is the superlative desire 
of all inen, of all the njtions of the earth, if it be not 
peace? And what thefvhole world desires must soon 
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be achieved. I have sometimes heard the remark in 
Calcutta ‘‘ So-and-so wouldn't mind if the war went 
on for ever. He's making a fortune out of it? Such 
a remark always fills me with disgust. It is the most 
loathsome libel that could possibly be uttered. I don't 
believe so ill of «ny fellow-citizens. I refuse to accept 
so low an estimate of human nature. Fortunes have 
been made, as we all know, but is there a man amongst 
us to whom the war has brought power, position, or 
possession who would not discard them all if by so 
doing he could stop the horrible carnage that is 
drenching the earth with brave young blood and bring- 
ing about a lasting peace? I trow not, my masters. 
Peace is the universal desire, and if any man could bring 
about peace, verily all generations would rise up and 
call him blessed. Even the lustful hordes that rushed 
westward so eagerly at the bidding of their braggart 
master in Berlin, revelling and rioting in slaughter and 
debaachery with a jubilant ferocity unparalleled in the 
history of warfare, are sated and sickened with their 
work, and the Kaiser himself, cursed by all mankind, 
must weary of the dance of death, and cry '' For God's 
sake, stop I to the grim fiddler whose arm he started 


: but cannot stay. 


* * + 


When Peace Breaks Out. 


I wish I could believe that the appearance of this 
journal coincides with the rift in the war-clouds that 
betokens the end-of the storm, the glimpse of blue sky 
that heralds the smiling sunshine of peace. I fear 
“the last but fiercest sweep of tempest blast," as 
Sir Walter Scott described the final onslaught on the 


.British squares at Waterloo, has still to be faced. But 


I think it will be the last, and peace may come sooner 
than is generally anticipated. A London paper 
recently published a symposium regarding the probable 
date of the end of the war. The majority of the 
contributors took a somewhat gloomy view of the 
subject. That egregious harlequin among publicists, 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, said there was no reason 
to suppose the war would ever end at all. His view 
is of no importance, except in so far as it confirms 
one’s previous impressions regarding his sanity. 1 
only quote it because I think we should be warned 
agai ast the danger of looking upon a state of war, with 
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all the exceptional conditions of trade and commerce 
and finance which it involves as the normal condition 
of things. For years before 1914 many people 
professed the comfortable belief that there would never 
be a great European war. But war came, and found 
us unprepared. Are we prepared for peace? The 
expression '' When peace breaks out," which I think 
was used by Mr. Winston Churchill in the House of 
Commons, may not be so ridiculous as it sounds. The 
advent of peace will involve duties and responsibilities 
no less great than those which were thrust upon -us 
by the outbreak of war. Civilization is in the crucible. 
Are we prepared to mould our new destiny? 

: * 


+ * 


The Responsibilities of the Future. 


Among the things that went into the melting pot to 
be tried and purged by the fires of war on that fatal 
fourth of August were our principles of diplomacy, our 
"systems of finance, our methods of commerce, our 
organisation of industry. It is not in my province to 
deal with these matters in their larger aspects. I can 
content myself with remarking that the assay has 
shown that Britain had a finer alloy than any of her 
competitors, whether in diplomacy, finance, commerce, 
or industry. But it has also discovered many 
unsuspected weaknesses, which it must be our aim 
and purpose to eliminate if we hope to maintain our 
supremacy in the future. We have always maintained 
the highest level of diplomatic integrity, the most solid 
foundations of finance, the most unimpeachable canons 
of commercial virtue, the  soundest schemes of 
industrial development. Yet in all these things there 
is room for improvement, and we must.set about the 
task of perfecting them now. No nation can afford to 
live on its past reputation, useful though that reputation 
may be in inspiring confidence. If past reputation 
counted for everything, Babylon and Tyre would not 
be one in oblivion to-day, Greece and Rome would not 
have decayed, and Carthage and Spain would be mighty 
.still. The very grandeur of our reputation may become 
our greatest danger. It was no vain warning our 
beloved Monarch gave utterance to when, at the 
Guildhall after his colonial tour as Prince of Wales he 
cried ‘ Wake up, England!" We have survived so 
far, but our continued survival depends upon our 
alertness now. At the end of the war there will be 
keener competition than ever before among the great 
commercial and industrial nations that survive the 
ordeal by battle for the trade of the world’s markets, 
and the prizes will go to the nations that show most 
preparedness and enterprise. In comparison with 
some great and rapidly developing commercial states, 
we are handicapped by our pre-occupation in the pursuit 
of the war, in which we are bearing by far the heaviest 
burden of any of the Allies. But we must accept the 
handicap proudly, afd determine, in spite of it, by 
superhuman efforts of organisation, to win in the race 
for commercial and industria] supremacy that surely 
lies before us.’ We can win, but we must prepare 
пою, If we wait until the guns arc silenced and the 
sword is sheathed we shall be left at the start. 
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The Development of India. 

Now what of India? What part is she going to 
play in the tremendous commercial and industrial 
development that we must determine shall take place 
throughout the length and breadth of the British 
Empire after the war? It may be great almost beyond 
imagination. India has a wealth of resources in this 
direction enough to stagger humanity, to borrow Oom 
Paul's half-forgotten phrase. Yet it may fall short, 
far short, of even modest expectation. For India is 
not as other countries are. Developments that come 
to other countries, if not easily, at least in the natural 
course of things, provided the right methods are 
adopted, are hindered in the case of India by a 
combination of circumstances to be found nowhere else 
on the face of the globe. With all her wealth of 
resources, India has never developed herself. Such 
development as she has hitherto achieved has been 
accomplished rather.in spite of herseK. The developing 
forces have come from without} not fram within, The 
difficulties in the way of her development have been 
overcome only by the exercise of boundless determina- 
tion, skill and patiegce. In some directions there has 
been active hostility. In others there has been 
lethargic apathy. In still others there has been a 
desire to develop, it is true, but along linés so 
fundamentally wrong that their pursuit could only end 
in disaster. It is this last difficulty that is causing 
the greatest anxiety to-day. Means can usually be 
found to subdue active hostility. Lethargic apathy 
can, as a rule, gradually be awakened into some sort 
of sympathetic interest. But eagerness to advance by 
leaps and bounds along entirely wrong lines is most 
dificult to hold in check without alienating its most 
valuable qualities, and creating a suspicion of 
antagonism. The awakened mind, the eager outlook, 
the pressing forward, are just the virtues that are 
needed. But how to secure their co-operation—that 
is the problem. And it is a pressing problem. Upon 
its solution, to my thinking, largely depends the 
magnitude or meanness of India’s part in the coming 
commercial and industrial development of the British 


Empire. 


* * * 


The Dangers of Virtue. 


One of my carly mentors once astonished me and 
my long-suffering parents by declaring that I was 
' dangerously virtuous." I was puzzled. 1 could not 
understand how virtues could be dangerous. My 
parents were no less confused, but in their case it was 
probably because they had never noticed any 
conspicuous virtues in their troublesome offspring. At 
first sight it does seem paradoxical to speak of a youth 
as dangerously virtuous. But on closer consideration 
it must become evident that the very qualities which 
are termed virtues when they are directed in the right 
channels constitute the greatest possible danger to the 
future of an individual if they are misguided. A few 
nights ago, when the demon \pf insomnia had me in 
his clutches, something recalled this expression to my 
mind, and it seemed to me at'once to be. particularly 
appropriate to the awakening onsciougness of India. 
In my own case, I believe myYXmentor had in mind a 
d * 
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sturdy independence of thought which manifested itself 
at an early age in an impatience of control and a 
determination to learn by personal experience rather 
than by parental precept. In the case of the awaken- 
ing Indian, it is represented by a too great self-reliance 
which has not yet justified itself, and a desire to throw 
off the shackles of governmental control which have 
hitherto meant salvation from self ruin, In later years 
{I came to realise that I might have saved myself 
considerable inconvenience, not to say suffering, had 
I placed a higher valuation upon the experience of 
those who offered their guidance. But I misunder- 
stood their motives. I mistook their unselfish desire 
for my own welfare for an unnecessary assertion of 
arbitrary authority. Is there not the same danger in 
India to-day? If there is one necessity greater than 
another in regard to the handling of Indian political 
aspirations, it is that the Indian should be convinced 
of the benevolence of European intentions. Govern- 
ment has endeavosred in various ways, though I fear 
with no great success,*to bring this fact home. But 
the greatest stumbling block has been the aloofness 
of the non-official element. Not until Indian agitation 
for self-government become so glamourous that it 
threatened to drown by mere volume of sound every 
other view did the non-official European element become 
vocal at all. And then it suddenly expressed itself 
with such a tactlessness and brutally frank assertion 
of the fundamental weakness of the Indian attitude 
that it is not surprising that Indians jumped at the 
conclusion that Europeans as a class were entirely 
unsympathetic with Indian aspirations. So we are 
now in a position which is largely one of mutual 
misunderstanding. Let this misunderstanding be 
removed, and I think it will be found that, with the 
exception of the extremist irreconcilables, there is very 
little to cause contention between Indians and 
Europeans. It is necessary, however, for Europeans 
to break away „from their attitude of aloofness, and 
show, in their political relations with Indians, the 
same spirit of sweet reasonableness which is the 
foundation of their business success. 


* * * 


Politics and Commerce. 


This little personal digression is not purposeless. 
I want to force home the realization that no great 
commercial or industrial advancement can be looked 
for while the political atmosphere remains charged 
with dangerous elements. India’s opportunity is 
enormous. When peace breaks out there will be an 
unprecedented demand for raw materials, which she 
can supply in a large degree. Side by side with a 
large increase in her overseas trade in raw materials 
will come unrivalled opportunities for industrial 
development, but this will only be possible if large 
introductions of capital are forthcoming. Is it likely 
that large introductions of capital will be forthcoming 
if the political atmosphere is overcharged with storm 
clouds which, if they should break, might well threaten 
the whole stability of British commercial and industrial 
enterprise? in India? Fhe present amount of British 
Joint Stock Capital invested in India has been estimated 
at over six hundred ay fifty millions sterling. Unless 
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that ''calm political atmosphere" concerning which 
we have lately heard so much (but to bring about which 
so little has been done) actually takes form, it is 
hopeless to expect any considerable increase of capital 
without which the development of India must be 
delayed. Hitherto, the Indian has been prone to bury 
his talents in the earth, and it is British capital, in 
the first place, at least, that will have to be responsible 
for the immediate future development of India’s 
resources. Later on, possibly, confidence may be 
engendered by further British investments, and Indian 
capital may be called upon in a larger degree than 
hitherto. But the great point to remember ts that the 
introduction of fresh capital depends upon a condition 
of political stability, and for such a condition the 
attitude of the British community wil be largels 
responsible.* Let the Indians understand that 
Europeans are not here for the sole purpose of 
exploiting the country's resources, that European 
views on the problem of controlling, uplifting, and 
developing India are touched with humanity, tinged 
with affectionate guardianship, and India’s future 
development on, sound lines will be assured. 


* Let me quote His Excellency the Viceroy’s word. in opening 
the Legislative Council recently. 

* No reforms in India will achleve their purpose unless tlicy have 
their counterpart in the industrial sphere.” 


* * * 


Sir Hugh Bray and Commercial Education. 

If ever there was justification for the suspicion 
which undoubtedly exists in the Indian mind regarding 
the attitude of the European Commercial Community 
towards Indian aspirations, it was surely to be fouud 
in the inexplicably weak reference made by Sir Hugh 
Bray in the course of his valedictory address to thc 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce to the scheme for thc 
establishment of faculties of agriculture, commerce, 
and industry in the University of Calcutta. А group 
of Enthusiasts on commercial education, headed by 
Mr. Findlay Shirras, the Government Director of 
Statistics, had pleaded with the Senate to postponc 
consideration of details of the scheme, including the 
regulations for examinations for degrees in these 
faculties, largely on the grounds that it would be wisc 
to await the considered opinion of important bodies 
such as the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, whose 
members would constitute the employers of the 
graduates to be. So keen was their feeling in thc 
matter that they resigned membership of the Senate 
Committee immediately after appointment. And what 
was Sir Hugh Bray's portentous pronouncement 
speaking ec cathedra only a week or so after all thc 
hullabaloo and leader-writing which followed the 
Senate's refusal to wait even another six months? 
Ineffably futile babble! ‘‘ They had not had time to 
give the subject much study." ‘‘ They knew the sort 
of young man they wanted in their offices, but he 
didn't think they knew much dbout how to produce 
him!" Are we to suppose, then, that Sir Hugh 
Bray owes his own admittedly great commercial 
success to some fortuitous circumstance, some lucky 
star, some line in his hand? If he knows anything of 
the elements which constitute commercial success, ii 
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is remarkable that he should confess such ignorance 
as to how they may be trained and developed. All this 
would be bad enough if Sir Hugh had been an 
independent business man. Talking over a sundowner 
at the club, but speaking as President of a great 
Chamber of Commerce which had been courteously 
invited to give its views on a most pressing problem, 
it was unpardonable. Since when have Chambers of 
Commerce ceased to be great commercial educational 
bodies? I am not so old in success or sin as to have 
forgotten Chamber of Commerce examinations. But 
perhaps the pucca "Varsity business man is above 
such things. If the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
had not been sadly neglectful of its duties and 
responsibilities in the past, it would have instituted 
courses of instruction and examinations in commercial 
subjects, both in elementary and advanced grades, 


long ago. 
* + + 


The Edinburgh B. Com. Degree. 


It is a far cry from Clive Row to Prince's Street, 
but I am surprised not to have seen quoted anywhere 
the scheme for the establishment of a Degree in 
Commerce in Edinburgh University which has lately 
come into force. Sir Hugh may be interested to learn 
that the initiative in this important movement was 
taken by the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce. The 
scheme sealed and subscribed by the University 
Court provides for a Preliminary Examination, and 
the course of study for the B. Com. Degree must 
extend over not less than three academical years. The 
subjects of study are ranged under three groups. The 
course prescribed in group A is obligatory on all 
candidates, and consists of Political Economy, 
Organisation of Industry and Commerce, Accougting, 
Mercantile Law, and Economic History and Geography. 
Group B comprises Modern Languages (French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Russian) and sciences of 
Industrial or Commercial Importance, viz., Engineering, 
Chemistry, and Physics, including Practical Work. 
One full course in a Modern Language is Compulsory. 
Only one scientific subject may be taken, or optionally 
a second Modern Language. English may be 
substituted by students whose native language 15 
other than English. (This is a proviso that would be 
especially applicable in the case of Calcutta University.) 
Under group C are ranged Higher Economics, 
Mercantile, Industria! and International Law, Banking, 
Imperial and Colonial History from 1783. Statistics 
and Mathematical Economics. Students must show 
proficiency in seven full courses. As regards certain 
subjects which do not extend over the full academical 
year, two subjects count as one full course. Here we 
have a scheme which the Calcutta University Senate 
might do worse than adopt ready-made as it stands. 
And it is all the outcome of a live Chamber of 
Commerce. 


* # * 
Pel 


Government and the Press. 


If anyone imagines from the heading of this 
paragraph that I am going to rake over the stinking 
muck-heap of indigenous scurrility with which India is 
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plagued, he may possess his soul in comfort, for I 
have no such intention. I wish rather to draw 
attention to the words of the ‘Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons in defending the association of 
eminent journalists with the business of Government. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who had been somewhat severely 
baited by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
regarding his fondness for Fleet Street, voiced one or 
two sound sentiments which might well be taken to 
heart in India. The Premier pointed out that 
journalists and newspaper proprietors in nearly every 
Allied Country took part in the Government of the 
country, and no-one could lay down the rule that it 
should not be permitted in Britain if they were qualified 
on other grounds. At: present Governments suffered 
because they were reluctant to use the services of 
newspaper men. The words I have italicised might 
profitably be used as a mural decoration in our 
Government offices. The  'cute little man from 
Criccieth was speaking more partécularly of Home 
Governments, but his words apply with even greater 
force to those who sit in high places in India. Why 
officialdom should show such reluctance to utilise the 
services of the pressis one of those things * no fellah 
can understand." It is difficult to resist the suspicion 
that the power of the press is regarded with appre- 
hension in some quarters as a two-edged sword capable 
of dealing swift execution in more directions than one. 
The intellectual driving force behind the British press 
of the present day could accomplish much that seems 
to be beyond the imagination of conservative legislators 
and administrators to encompass, but at the same time 
it would not tolerate the dilatoriness and circumlocution 
which have marred the otherwise great services to 
the State rendered by some of the political figureheads. 
" Wait-and-See ° Asquith and  '' Kia-Karriga”’ 
Chamberlain have small reason to be enamoured of 
the forces which exposed their essential shortcomings, 
and it is not astonishing that they, together with the 
discredited Abingdon Street gang; are among the 
bitterest critics of the policy of enlisting the giants of 
journalism in the direct service of the State. It is a 
sad reflection that pablic men who have been honoured 
by elevation to high office should be so welded to 
pre-conceived and antiquated ideas of statecraft as to 
take as a personal affront the vigorous efforts made by 
brilliant publicists to secure the maximum of efficiency 
in the public services ina time of national emergency, 
but I fear the conclusion is only too well justified. 
Keen insight, promptness in decision, and swiftness to 
translate decision into action are the qualities which 
have brought our great masters of journalism to 
eminence, and they are the qualities which are so 
essential in the present crisis. From the beginning of 
the war, the lack of these qualities has been lamentably 
apparent in the Home Governmenf, with one or two 
outstanding exceptions, though this should occasion 
no surprise, for if anyone can prove that such qualities 
are a predominant trait in the lawyer class that has 
for so many years regarded politics as a sort of 
preserved profession, sacrosanct to the eaters of 
Temple dinners, PH eat my topee. It is the fear that 
the dignified dawdling and courtly crampiness of the 
last few decades of political Ие will have gone for 
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ever once the energetic, business like methods of Fleet 
Street are introduced into public life that explains the 
lachrymose misgivings with which some of Mr. Lloyd 
George's recent appointments have been received. 
The effete methods of the last generation of politicians 
which kept the ship of State lumbering along in the 
doldrums of the Victorian era proved worse than 
useless when the raging storm of war descended upon 
us, and the changes that have been made have been 
dictated by dire necessity. The old hands would do 
better to be content with the laurels they won in more 
placid circumstances rather than emerge from their 
honourable retirement to the hindrance of the Herculean 
labours of those whom the country has called to its 
help in its hour of need. 


+ ¥ + 


The New War Loan. 


It is a pity the Goverment of India does not emulate 
some of the up-to-date methods which have been put 
into operation in the Homeland, especially in the 
matter of giving due publicity to, Government needs. 
When Lord Kitchener made known the country's 
unprecedented requirements in man power, the British 
Government eagerly called on Sir (then Mr.) Hedley 
De Bas, a distinguished journalist and publicity expert, 
to organise the campaign which resulted in such a 
magnificent response of Britain's young manhood. 
To another famous journalist, Mr. Kennedy Jones, was 
entrusted the campaign which resulted in the great 
Victory War Loan being floated with a success that 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations. In each 
case the country was ready, as ever, to pour out blood 
and treasure in the cause of the Empire, but the 
response would not have been so magnificent had not 
the urgency of the nation's needs been brought home 
to them so vividly. Sir William Meyer has expressed 
the hope that the War Loan which is to be floated in 
India this year may similarly produce a much larger 
sum than has been budgetted for, but there is as yet 
no sign that the only certain means of securing this 
most desirable end are to be adopted. For all I know 
to the contrary, the same cumbersome machinery which 
was put into operation on the last occasion will have 
to serve again, in spite of its all too apparent weakness 
and wastefulness. Last year, the several committees 
worked independently without any attempt at co- 
ardination, losing the power of concerted action which 
is no less necessary in providing the sinews of war 
than on the battlefield. Exuberantly enthusiastic 
amateurs, with the best intentions in the world, it is 
granted, made the gravest mistakes in the methods of 
. approaching the Indian population, and such success 
as the loan achieved may almost be said to have been 
due more to good luck than good management. Why 
not profit by the lesson that has been brought home 
through blood and tears and appoint a Generalissimo 
to conduct the War Loan campaign this year? There 
should be Headquarters.at Calcutta or Simla (we need 
not quarrel over the locale so long as the organisation 
is right) provided with adequate funds and a capable 
staff of experts. The pleparation of publicity material, 
including newspaper. advertisements and editorial 
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articles in English and the vernaculars, striking pictorial 
posters, and booklets and leaflets, could be carried out 
at Headquarters, and the material supplied to local 
committees with instructions as to its dessimination in 
the most advantageous manner. 

Another feature of the campaign which should be 
organised by the headquarters staff is a series of tours 
by expert publicists who would he able to advise local 
committees how best to meet special local conditions 
and create enthusiasm. Lectures by convincing 
speakers and tactfully arranged public mectings would 
do much to bring home to investors not only 
the imperative patriotic duty which is laid upon them 
to provide ‘‘ silver bullets," but also the exceptional 
advantages which the loan offers from a purely selfish 
point of view. Still further, there should be an 
enquiry office which would undertake the preparation 
of suitable replies to the manifold questions which are 
sure to be raised from time to time regarding the loan, 
Be it far from me to decry the efforts made by the 
local committees. I have nothing but admiration for 
their boundless enthusiasm and untiring energy. But 
their work would be rendered doubly effective by 
firmer co-ordination. At the time these lines are 
being written the different Presidency Committees are 
just about to hold their preliminary meetings at which 
they will settle the details of the campaign which is to 
be carried out this year. І hope to find that 
this all-important question of co-operation and co- 
ordination has not keen lost sight of when the parti- 
culars of the new campaign are announced. 


* * * 


A Council Picture. 


I „often wonder why the average non-official 
European takes so little interest in the proceedings of 
the Legislative Councils. I am not thinking so much 
of the non-official members as of the general public. 
Quite apart from the fact that occasional attendance at 
the meetings may almost be said to be the duty of 
those who would certainly claim a voice in the 
government of the country in the event of the institu- 
tion of anything in the nature of a parliamentary 
franchise, the proceedings are often decidedly enter- 
taining. Take the final meeting of the Bengal Council, 
for instance. This was devoted to the Budget 
discussion, a sort of field day for the non-official 
members when everyone has a right to one crowded 
quarter of an hour of glorious rhetoric, in which he 
may, if his delivery is sufficiently rapid, wander over 
the whole gamut of administrative questions involved 
in the Budget. Anyone who knows the verbose 
tendency of the average Bengalee will understand that 
he is not slow to take advantage of such a supreme 
opportunity of delivering his soul of its burden of 
critical misery, and if such a surfeit of Indian eloquence 
is somewhat productive of a somnolent atmosphere, 
it is not without its lighter moments. On this 
occasion, however, the sole European occupants of the 
public gallery were a journalist, presumably taking a 
us-driver’s holiday, a parson, and a third who was 
apparently understudy to number two. The remaining 
seats were filled with a crowd of earne.t-looking young 
dhadralog of the student type. 
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They're Off ! 


The Nawab of Murshidabad led off with the usual 
complimentary platitudes, mingled with vague 
criticism, which he read from the printed foolscap 
page. One of the official reporters went out for a 
walk, while the other dreamed drowsily of Darjeeling. 
It is a great day for the official reporters. Rajah Laha 
was the next on the lengthy list which had been handed 
up to His Excellency, and he promptly produced his 
printed pages and set out on his verbal journey, convey- 
ing irresistibly the impression that one was assisting, 
as the French say, at a competitive reading of school- 
boy essays. -His theme appeared to be Industry 
versus Usury, he holding, rightly enough, that it would 
be to the interests of the Indian to invest his money 
in industrial concerns rather than in money-lending, 
though the relation of his dissertation to the Budget 
was not altogether pellucid. Then came Surendranath 
Ray, the Belloc of the East, who, inter alia, said he 
wished to confine himself to only one disease—malaria. 
He might have added sleeping-sickness, for by this 
time two European members were nestling close in 
peaceful slumber like the Babes in the Wood, half- 
buried in foolscap leaves, and might have continued 
so until the adjournment had not a violent sneeze from 
the official benches broken in on their innocent dreams. 

Rai M. C. Mitra, doleful and disappointed, deplored 
everything, wandering dismally through a jungle of 
subjects extending from malaria to Midnapore and 
Mymensingh. The soporific influence of the '' debate " 
had by now extended to the public gallery, where even 
the Bengalee enthusiasts were nodding. Altaf Ali 
made а significant admission in his peroration, 
appealing for relief for Indian agricultural workers 
‘‘ who have no interest in politics, but only ask for a 
few rags with which to clothe themselves."  Thifmust 
have been good hearing for the Home Rulers. Then 
the versatile Kumar, champion of zemindars, urged the 
postponement of District Settlement operations and the 
devotion of the sixty-two lakhs which could be saved 
thereby each year to war purposes, plaintively bewailing 
that ''some of us find it difficult to make both ends 
meet," Mr. Mackenzie, who presented the plain, 
business man’s point of view of the Budget, took the 
opportunity of pointing out the waste of time involved 
in the Council procedure, suggested that would-be 
speakers should catch the President’s eye, and hinted 
that H. E. might then be able advantageously to 
curtail the debate by turning a Nelsonian blind eye on 
aspirant orators. Then Mr. R. C. Pal, who declared 
that the fate of India was settled over the dinner table 
by official and non-official European members, gabbled 
away at an astonishing rate in order that none of his 
printed ideas should lose their chance of immortality 
in the official records. Dr. Sarbardikhari's educational 
effort brought along the luncheon interval. The 
members having been duly re-inforced in the inner man 
filed back to their siesta and were coaxed once more 
to slumber by Babu K. M. Chaudhuri, portentously 
Pickwickian in appearance but gutturally ineffective in 
oratory. ''One summer trip to Darjeeling ought (o 
be enough," he opined, and no-one troubled to 
contradict him. The official reporters were compelled 
to get to work again by Mr. P. C. Mitra, who, inja 
more statesmanlike manner than most of the speakers, 
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dealt earnestly and with insight with education, 
sanitation and agriculture, which, if you come to think 
of it, comprise almost the whole problem facing the 
Government of India. The next speaker, Dr. 
Suhrawary, caused a momentary stir in the Press 
Gallery by asking for extra pay for '' the silent victims 
of our eloquence—the reporters who take down our 
speeches." But it was only the official writers at the 
centre table he had in mind, so the perspiring 
newspaper men sighed and sharpened their pencils 
anew. 

* 


Oratorical Duplicity. 


Moulvi Abul Kasem provided a fine example of 
oratorical duplicity by his remarks on the police service. 
During Congress week, this confident and voluble 
leader of Moslem agitation boldly asserted in public 
that when Indians got Home Rule one of the first 
things they would do would pe tò abolish the police. 
The words I have italicised were delivered with the 
greatest emphasis and evoked a tumult of delighted 
cheering from his audience. With slight verbal 
alterations, Мошу? Abul Kasem repeated these 
sentiments at the Chinsura Conference, only. two days 
before the Council Meeting. But did he dare to repeat 
them in the Council. ''Not . . . . likely I" to 
use G. B. S.'s impolite but delightfully emphatic 
expression. The calm, dispassionate eye of the 
President does not encourage the mouthing of such 
vote-catching flapdoodle. Yet it is curious to reflect 
that when Lord Ronaldshay was newly-arrived in 
Calcutta he congratulated Moulvi Abul Kasem on his 
mode of address and suggested that other members 
would be well to emulate his example! It is a pity the 
dailies do not report some of the outside speeches of 
Council members more fully. Business, however, 
has an Intelligence Branch from which few secrets are 
hid. То come back to our sheep, ' Massacre” Dutt, 
who, by the way, was privately given the amplest 
opportunity of explaining and apologising for his 
lamentable lapse from verity long before the 
correspondence on the subject was published, cooed 
softly as a sucking dove under the influence of that 
same restraining glance, and Moulvi Fazul Huq, after 
a contemptuous reference to the proceedings of the 
Council coming appropriately just after АП Fool's Day, 
delivered himself at great length on the subject of 
police administration and expenditure. Sir S. P. Sinha, 
who is always worth listening to, got in a sly dig when 
he remarked ''If the debate is & farce, and no doubt 
it is, why do members carry on the debate?" Sir 
Henry Wheeler after referring to the mournful diatribes 
of some of the non-official Indian members, pointed out 
that the idea of hardworking non-official members 
toiling to bring forward measures, calculated to advance 
the millennium only to find theni turned down by a 
callous and stony-hearted Government was not a true 
picture. The proceedings were closed by a forceful 
and statesmanlike speech by Lord Ronaldshay, who 
has the most happy manner of voicing disagreeable 
but necessary home truths of any Provincial Governor 
for many years past. Despife criticisms in various 
quarters, I believe history will acclaim Lord Ronaldshay 
as a really great administrator, ` 


* * 
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An Interesting Section 


devoted to 


Industrialism : 


the new Commercial Spirit 
ond its possible achievements. 


India’s Awakening. 


We usually speak of her as*‘‘ the slow-moving 
East." We think of her as a beautiful, sun-bathed, 
somnolent, dreamy land; and we wonder whether there 
i3 anything, either under the laws of man or under 
the laws of nature, that is capable of rousing her from 
the lethargy that has held her bound for ages. This 
view of the Orient is a correct one,'no doubt. But 
she is not unresponsive to outside influences; she can 
be moved—[Índia can be moved—as her history tells 
us; and it is questionable whether we are not even 
now on the verge of great changes in this country, 
of great reforms, of a great industrial awakening that 
may lead to great achievements. It is upon the 
anticipation of an industrial evolution such as this that 
I have taken in hand a series of articles on the subject. 
India was intensely interested in and profoundly 
impressed by the political and military events in the 
Far East, which commenced in November, 1904, with 
the capture by the Japanese of Metre Hill at Port 
Arthur, and ended in October, 1905, when the treaty 
of peace was signed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
by the plenipotentiaries of the Tsar and the Mikado. 


Ф ¥ 


The Great War. ° 


India is also intensely interested in the great war 
that is now being waged; the great war that has 
spread itself over both hemispheres; for India has her 
own part to perform in it; she is directly influenced 
and is fully alive to its significance. The Russo- 
Japanese War was mainly responsible for the so-called 
swadeshi movement—and, indirectly, for something 
else that was not so good. The movement came 
regrettably in the companionship of the pernicious 
political turmoil that followed the division of Bengal 
and the formation of the new province of Eastern 
‘Bengal and Assam, if 1905. But although this 
territorial readjustment was responsible for a local 
agitation in Bengal it had no direct affinity with 
swadeshism, which came into being purely as the 
result of the Japanese’ victory over the ‘‘ Colossus of 
the North." As the Japanese are an Asiatic race it 
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was argued by һе leaders of the movement that the 
time had also arrived for the people of India to assert 
themselves, industrially at all events, in a similar 
manner. The world had witnessed the phenomenon of 
an Eastern nation meeting a great European Power on 
equal terms— so they thought—to the entire discom- 
fiture of the latter; and as Japan had suddenly become 
a great industrial and manufacturing country was there 
anything to prevent India from assuming a position of 
similar importance and of equal usefulness? 


` # $ * 
Japanese Example. 


It xas a specious argument. But the advocates of 
the movement forgot one essential point—they forgot 
that although Japan is an Oriental country she occupies 
precisely the same geographical position of latitude 
and longitude on the map of the world as Italy, Spain, 
New York and San Francisco. Japan is therefore in the 
North Temperate Zone. India, on the contrary, is in 
the Torrid Zone. The difference is one that cannot 
be lightly ignored. But, at the same time, it is not 
advisable to lay too much stress upon it; for the Indian 
people are apt to exaggerate the enervative effects 
of their climate and to find excuses in this undoubtedly 
great disability for their lack of energy and for all the 
stupid things they do. It has been proved in the Tata 
Iron and Steel Works at Sakchi, in the Singhbhum 
District of Chota Nagpur, one of the hottest parts of 
India in the summer-time, that Indian labour is capable 
of good, solid, honest hard work even under most 


` trying conditions, the natural heat of the climate 


being aggravated by the heat of the furnaces. We 
see the same thing demonstrated at the works of Messrs. 
Burn and Company, Messrs. John King and Company, 
Messrs. Jessop and Company, and to some extent at 
least in the jute mills of Bengal and ‘n the cotton mills 
of Bombay. The European settlers in India sh-nld Бе 
‘the first to cry off work on account of the warm 
weather, if this is the chief cause of the country’s 
indiligence and sluggishness, because they are the most 
susceptible to climatic influences; and yet their energies 
remain unimpáired even to an old age, their vigour of 
bady finding vent in early morning exercises and in 
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evening recreations after the heat апа toil of the day. 
But the people of India blame the climate for their 
indolence and their ineptitude. And in so doing they 
are somewhat unjust to their own environment. 


* а + 
The New Movement. 
The swadesht movement failed, at all events; 
failed most unhappily and most completely. There is 


now on the point of being launched another movement 
having the same ends, or similar ends, in view. As 
the first had its origin in the encouraging example set 
by Japanese successes in trade and commerce, which 
came close upon the heels of the Russo-Japanese War, 
so has the second movement been inspired by the 
conflict against Teutonic aggression and by the 
appalling disclosures that have been brought out by the 
war concerning the so-called '' peaceful penetration ” 
of Germany into the markets of the world with its 
attendant danger to freedom, just laws and equitable 
governance. The new movement comes under the egis 
of the Indian Government. It will,be supported by 
European as well as by Indian capital; it is to be 
guided by British brains; and it has far more chances 
of reaching maturity than the swadeshi movement 
ever had. But it will depend mainly for its success 
on Indian labour—that indispensable adjunct of 
industrial endeavour in the sunny, sleepy, ease-loving 
East. 
* * a 


Futile Endeavour. 


The swadesh movement is well-nigh forgotten. 
And it deserves to be forgotten. It was based upon 
healthy aspirations and on sound premises. Fut it 
failed—hopelessly failed. It failed, not because its 
advocates, in attempting to imitate the industrial and 
commercial activities of the Japanese, were hindered 
in their efforts by the enervating effects of their own 
climatic environment. It failed because there was no 
adaptability; no business acumen displayed; because 
no sound principles were brought to bear upon the 
dreamy, fanciful, chimeric schemes’ of its promoters. 
And it died; died simply because it lacked vitality ; 
because of its own inherent flaccidity ; so that it remains 
merely as a name; perpetuated in the title of one of 
Messrs. Tata, Sons and Company’s cotton mills in 
Bombay, and in several other less important industrial 
ventures that have survived Ше slump that was brought 
about by those many failures that sounded the death 
knell of the movement. The word, as most folks know, 
means ‘‘indigenous,’’ or, literally, ‘‘ belonging to 
one’s own country." We find its counterpart in the 
name of a species of jute grown in Bengal—the 
deshi crop— so-called, it may be presumed, because 
it-grows nearer to Calcutta, and therefore nearer to 
the mills, than the up-country crops; or, as one might 
say, the “‘foreign’’ crops. It is a good word; and 
it is a pity that it has in the past been so woefully 
misused and so deplorably misapplied. Had it been 
better directed, had it been purged of the brainless, 
fanatical, suicidal political idiosyncrasies that often 
polluted it and disfigured it, it might have lit the latent 
flame of industrialism in India, thus paving the way 
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towards that fuller exploitation of the country’s гам 
materials, the revification of moribund industries, the 
establishment of manufactories and the encouragement 
and nurturing of that new spirit of commercialism, 
which, even without that encouragement and nurture, 
is springing into full development—it might have thus 
paved the way for that industrial revival which is to 
come, we hope and believe, as one of the results of 
the investigations and recommendations of the Indian - 
Industries Commission. 


& # * 


Turn of the Tide. 


The industrial pioneers of this country, the 
swadesht enthusiasts, those who want to become 
rich quickly, the budding company promoters and the 
would-be inventors and patentees are, we believe, to 
have their chance—that tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on—or, may lead on—to 
fortune. Will they be worthy of their trust? That 
is the all important question: Or will they fritter 
away their opportunities, as they did before, in peering 
through a glass darkly at an imaginative landscape in 
which gold mohurs' grow on trees and the lush green 
grass is tipped with diamonds? Or will they go on 
dreaming, always dreaming, as they did before? Or 
will they harp incessantly on the theoretical side of 
their businesses, leaving the practical side to chance, 
to luck, good or bad; to Providence or to Aismet— 
as they did before? Н is possible to make of the Indian 
labourer a good workman; it is difficult, but not 
entirely impossible, to convert him into a skilled 
artisan. No method has yet been devised, on the other 
hand, whereby an educated Indian of the youthful, 
ambitious type can be trained to such a degree of 
excellence that he can be left alone, entirely on his own 
resources, with any degree of confidence on the part 
of those who place him there, to manage a mill, a. 
factory, or important work of any description. Any 
industrial movement in this country to be successful 
requires ‘skilled artisans, reliable foremen, and expert 
mechanics. Where can they be found? How can they 
be created? These are among the problems that must 
be solved if India is to take full advantage of her 
industrial opportunities. | 


ы 


East and West. : 


They cannot all be brainy Englishmen or muscular 
Scots. The new industrialism must, to succeed, be a 
combination of the two elements—the East and the 
West. It is a matter of utter impossibility for the one 
to live in India and to thrive industrially without the 
other, and the sooner that this primary principle, this 
indisputable fact, is realised and admitted by those who 
cry ‘‘ India for the Indians " the better it will be for 
them, for us, and for everyone. And in order to bring 
about a thoroughly efficient combination of the two 
industrial forces it is emphatically essential that the 
East must meet the West,-and the West the East, 
on terms of more intimacy and equality than is now 
the case. The East must assimilate all that is best 
that comes from the West, while rejecting the bad; 
the East must permit itself to- be hustled out of its 
fatalism; it must give up its.spells and incantations 
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and its astral influences; it must no longer be automatic, 
acüng under the presümed will of Providence and of 
Fate; it must act more upon its own volition; it must 
have a will of its own in matters commercial, and before 
these desiderata can be achieved it seems almost 
essential that India should have a new religion. 

+ * + 


An Iconoclastic Suggestion. 


. To drag tle question of religion into this topic of 
industrial development in this manner may appear, at 
first sight, iconoclastic; to some a transilience; to others 
a projected cataclysm; but it is the firm conviction 
upon which I hang my arguments that the people of 
India make such a botch of everything—or almost 
everything—that they undertake, not because the heat 
of the climate has dulled their senses or lessened their 
physical activities, but because, from the days of Manu, 
they have been gteeped in idealism, romanticism, 
utopianism; in the blank, hollow, ethereal dogmas of 
that ancient religion whence all cther religions sprang ; 
a religion that was good enough in its day, no doubt, 
but which, unfortunately for its fanatical devotees, has 
lagged hopelessly behind, has not moved with the 
times, when, elsewhere, men were rapidly accom- 
modating themselves to the changing conditions of 
recurrently new epochs in the world's history. The 
Code of Manu, like the Mosaic law, was almost entirely 
hygienic; and when the elders of a tribe or of a race 
in the infant days of civilisation sought to lead aright 
an ignorant people they usually found that coercive 
measures were essential; and coercion could be 
best achieved by working upon the superstitions and 
religious susceptibilities of their followers. To ensure 
cleanliness, as an example, rivers were endowed with 
sacred attributes; and to bathe in streams became, 
therefore, a religious function that could only, under 
pains and penalties, be neglected. An emphasis was 
placed on the necessity of using running water only, 
in order to prevent stagnant pools that are highly 
impregnated with animalcule from being used for 
ablutions or for drinking purposes. The cow became 
a sacred animal; because, if it had not been so regarded, 
vast areas would, in the days of drought and famine, 
have been denuded of these useful animals, so that the 
country would have lost what was then, and is now, in 
up-country places, the only means of transportation. 
The ancient religion of the Hindus is quite as 
hygienically necessary now as it was before, in those 
little frequented tracts that are untoucked by the 
railways; but in populous places, in commercial centres, 
where the new industrialism is springing into life, 
seeking outlets and opportunities, it acts as a clog on 
the wheel of endeavour. For the Hindu religion is 
essentially fatalistic. And while its devotees trust 
more to Fate than to their own mental or physical 
Capacities no real progress can be made. .Having 
always tn view, therefore, the fact that the fundamental 
principles are the same that gqvern all religions, that 
the God of the Hindus is: the God of the Moslems and 
of the Christians, it appears to me imperative that 
before India can produce expert craftsmen, good 
artisans, reliable foremen and trustworthy managers 
there must be some radical change in those inspirations 
from which their character is derived; their congenital 
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habitudes must be revolutionised to suit the changed 
conditions that now prevail; they must be induced 
to give up their castles in the air; their ''chateaux 
en Espagne’’; their golden dreams and illusions; 
they must learn to always remember, in the 
words of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, that ''God helps 
them that help themselves." 


+ E E 
Wholesale Conversion. 

My arguments on this point may be applied to the 
great mass of illiterates, and of semi-illiterates, that 
comprise the great majority of the three hundred and 
thirty odd millions of people in this country. As reyards 
the educated classes they are aimed directly ai the 
Bengali bhadralok. But they do not affect the Parsis nor 
the Seikhs nor the Mahomedans. 1 shall have 
something more to say on the subject in my next article. 
I shall attempt to describe the manner in which a caste 
of expert mechanical engineers was constituted in this 
country by the dictates, or perhaps by the haphazard 
ritual, of a new religion; and in order to show how 
easy it might perhaps be for some religious reformer 
to change for the better the whole tone of industrialism 
in India I shall make a passing reference to that 
wonderful wholesale conversion, many years ago, under 
the Mauryan King Asoka, when the people, from one 
end of India to the other, changed their religion from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism. Another violent change, 
such as that, is what is wanted, in my opinion, in the 
present day. 
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GET OUT 


Tuning his fiddle one day in the shade, a 
fiddler sat. He said he had strayed out in 
the open to hear again the voices of nature 
apart from men. Here I can gather, said 
he to me, the very soul of melody. And it 
seemed to me he must be right, for often 
when things in a tangled plight confused 
me, the more I workel to fix 'em the worse 
I managed just then to mix ’em. Soa hint 
from the fiddler there in the shade, if good 
in music is good in trade; and going 
sufficiently far away I leave off care and 
trouble and say I'm then in shape to see 
afar in right proportion just how things 
are, then shape my course' discreet and 
wise, because I’ve learned to phiiosophize. 
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and University Education—External Enterprise —A Political Party—And a Programme- 
Bureauoratio Weaknesses — Administrative Representation—A nd Political Progress ~Shipbuilding 
—Governmert aud Hides Trade. 


Business Problems. 


The functions and sfatus of the British commercial 
community in this country now and in' the recent past 
have exacted close attention in relation to current 
political problems, and form qne of the standing 
problems of government. The community of business 
men representing British capital 1s not moving towards 
extinction. It is, on the contrary, strengthening its 
hold commercially, industrially, and politically. This is 
in the nature of things, and cannot be averted. The 
causes are twofold. Upon the one hand scope for 
economic enterprise is undoubtedly expanding. And, 
upon the other, conditions of living are certainly 
improving. The gradual approximation of Indian cities 
to western ideals of civic structure and communal 
culture is manifestly giving fresh life to European 
settlement and enables and encourages classes of 
Englishmen to settle who formerly gave this country 
a wide berth. 

Moreover, industrial opportunities too are growing. 
Indian industry tends to become increasingly cosmo- 
politan. As the technique of industrial exploitation 
becomes more and more complex, indigenous 
enterprise seems less and less competent to reserve 
economic development to its own energies, thus 
creating, or rather leaving, industrial vacuums which 
external enterprise is not slow to exploit. Modern 
industrialism, moreover, requires ever larger and 
larger capital, to supply which local financiers, though 
not deficient in resources, seem unfitted, chiefly through 
defects of organisation. The Tata bank is an effort 
in the right direction but it stands alone. The net effect 
is to leave openings for external enterprise as wide as 
ever. It is difficult to see how this can be avoided. 
It may and should, on the contrary, be cordially 


welcomed. 
+ " + 


Finance and Polities. 

With certain outstanding exceptions, swadeshs 
finance has proved as deficient as swadesh? technique. 
On the other hand foreign capital cannot work through 
indigenous talent because such talent is not available. 
This means that as investment of foreign capital 
expands, it will bring about an increasing settlement 
of Europeans, raising civic, industrial and political 
problems too obvious to overlook. The course of recent 
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politics, it may be claimed, has demonstrated not 
merely that the commercial community has no 
intention of standing outside any development of 
real political life, but that it commands, and intends 
to employ, its *full measure of political influence, not 
merely in this country, but in the United Kingdom. 
Nor is the new conception of public responsibilities 
confined to politics. The civic life of Calcutta is being 
refreshed and enriched by the entry into public life of 
business men of a calibre whose aid in solving civic 
problems should prove of the utmost valuc. 


* * * 


University Education. 

Finaly, there are signs that the commercial 
community will also, in the near future, find itself 
confronted with no small measure of direct responsibility 
for higher education, notably University education, 
whose maladministration it has hitherto criticised wholly 
from outside. To sum up, we find it possible to assert, 
first, that the commercial community is strengthening 
itself in numbers, variety of functions, and public 
utility; secondly, that conditions, social, financial, 
and industrial, favour further expansion; and third, 
that we must expect from Europeans increasing 
participation in political and civic life. The latter 
development, I think, may and will be welcomed even 
by local politicians whose outlook may be deemed 
“© progressive." The commercial men who come to this 
country, it is needless to observe, are not all political 
reactionaries, nor are they likely to play such a rule 
in the event of their entry into Indian politics. 1 am 
bound to say, further, that in letting the political 
Congress organisation slip entirely from their contro! 
the commercial community disclosed defective political 
judgment. Their aid would have been welcomed, but 


it was not offered. 
x * x 


Political Leadership. 

The result stares us in the face. Current political 
leadership lacks weight, stability, and that sane 
outlook on practical affairs which commercial men by 
instinct and training are often not the least fitted to 
supply. One can imagine to what an extent India's 
“ moderates " would have received °“ backbone’ in 
recent struggles for the soul and body of °“ Congress ” 
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had the commercial community consistently thrown its 
full strength into educating and leading political 
opinion. But fate, and our own lethargy, ordained 
otherwise, and hence political troubles and ill-feeling 
that might perhaps have been wholly averted. The 
political status of the commercial community is now, 
it may be said, uncertain. Its intervention in general 
political affairs has been very recent and spasmodic, 
and it has still to prove that it can, on the one hand, 
display political vitality over long periods, or, on the 
other, formulate and secure public support for political 
programmes constructive in character and calculated 
to impress reasonable men as laying down sound 
principles and procedure in relation to administration 
and economic development. Yet, until this can be 
said, our political revivification, except in the negative 
sense of aiding to avert political disaster, is of little 
practical value. No political party, it must be 
emphasised, can live on negations, yet the advantage 
to this country were the commercial community to 
formulate its own constructive political programme 
would be incalculable. 


* ж е 


Wanted—A Political Programme. 


The programme I think of would follow neither 
‘‘Congress’’ nor bureaucratic lines but would be 
independent of both. It would be a programme 
that would protect British interests but that 
would at the same time encourage local aspirations 
at every turn. Its guiding principle would be this: 
that to ensure reasonable progress along all converging 
lines of national development this country needs full 
utilisation of every tramed Intelligence available to 
ats service. It cannot be asserted that this condition 
is complied with as things are at present ordered. lhe 
Government of India, like other bureaucracies, has 
unfortunately the defects of its qualities. Its primary 
defect is that it is overweeningly self-sufficient. And 
the tragedy of this defect is that it imposes an 
enormous waste just where we can least afford waste, 
viz., in the sphere of capacity for public service. 


+ + 4 
Defects of the Bureaucracy. 


If usury is rampant, if agricultural methods are 
primitive, if industrial skill is undeveloped and industrial 
opportunities pass unutilised, if primary education 
is more an aspiration than an achievement, if 
University education has followed lines often more 
productive of political unrest than of social or economic 
benefit, who is to’ blame? The governors or the 
governed? With all due humility we can lay 
responsibility exclusively upon our governors! They 
have the power. Theirs too then be the responsibility ! 
` The Government of India can look back upon fifty years 
of uninterrupted and unfettered autocracy. With what 
net effect? Final perfection, I am quite prepared to 
concede, is attained by no form of government, Eastern 
or Western. But the Government of India’s record in 
relation to education; sanitation, and agricultural and 
economic development is open to severe indictments. 
Hence the gibe that the British Administration has 
been so lost in admiration of its past achievements that 
it has forgotten to add to them and so perpetuate 
itself into the future. 
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Our Future Political Status. 


The Government of India, in the last thirty years, 
has been content to administer. True, it has developed 
railways and irrigation, but these, in the main, 
constitute mere routine. It is judged now not by the 
few problems it has solved but by the far more numerous 
and complex problems it has left unsolved. The political 
changes thus forced upon us leave the commercial 
community no alternative but to face public life with 
its full cares and responsibilities. As I have remarked 
in another journal, it is not, never has been, and never 
wil be the policy of the commercial community to 
oppose political progress not inimical to industrial 
security. Be it known to all concerned, the British 
community is here to stay, perhaps to expand, and 
will insist on political and administrative representation 
and power, proportionate to its high degree 
of individual capacity and great communal interests. 
No community in India can claim greater latent 
political capacity, and hereafter, in defence of 
British interests, of sound administration, and of 
political progress in accordance with British ideals, 
that capacity will exert itself in full measure. 


* * & 
А Vain Vice-Chancellor. 


The Calcutta University in handling the issue of 
commercial education has allowed considerations of 
personal vanity to over-ride public interests. The 
scheme adopted by the Senate was piloted by the 
egregious Dr. Sarbadakhari who desired to push it 
through before completing his term of office as Vice- 
Chancellor. The achievement is typical of University 
control as practised by Senators with an inadequate 
sense of public responsibility. Sound schemes of higher 
commercial education are, everybody will admit, over- 
due in Calcutta. The effect, however, of training 
students upon the lines suggested by the present Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University would unfortunately 
be not to diminish the creation of ‘‘ unemployables "' but 
to turn their manufacture into new channels. The 
scheme of education adopted, in short, is absolutely 
academic, and utterly without practical value. The 
Senate, though advised to await commercial opinion, 
declined. It was also advised to await the views of 
the Universities Commission. It declined again. 
Any other attitude, its oracles feared, would have 
surrendered its claim to omniscience. Thus and thus 
is University education extended ! 

_ ¥ 8 
The Simla Safeguard. 

Fortunately, there is the Government of India to 
be reckoned with, and that body will naturally await 
the views of the expert educationists it has called in 
to advise upon what lines University education— 
commercial training ^ included—should proceed. 
Educational legislation is momentarily taboo. But 
when issue is eventually joined, and revision of 
University policy again comes forward and forms the 
subject of legislation, one development that cannot be 
avoided will be to strengthen University Senates by 
an infusion of business men. This reinforcement must 
come, and it cannot come too soon. Unless University 
training is brought into intimate contact with economic 
forces it will miss its greatest opportunity of acquiring 


* Business.” 


practical utility. In higher education, as in political 
and civic affairs, the business man, British and Indian, 
has heretofore exerted less than his due influence. 
The consequence has been that instead of imparting 
higher technical training and stimulating economic 
development the main function of our Universities has 
been to act as breeding grounds of political unrest. 
I do not believe any sound educationist will resent 
business co-operation. University functions аге 
broadening, and efficiency can be secured only by 
throwing the portals of the Senates wide open to every 
type of talent, business talent included. 

жя % + 
A Sequel to the Mesopotamian Blunders. 

The effort to encourage shipbuilding in this country 
is welcome but belated. The Government of India would 
no doubt decline responsibility for the belatedness, 
and not without reason. Candour compels the 
admission that *in this direction our development 
of transport facilitie$ has fallen short of evident 
requirements. We built railways but left ship- 
building to its own devices. The calculation of 
course was that Home shipbuilding would meet all local 
needs. That view, as now recognised, was fallacious. 
Though nobody foresaw it, a few good shipbuilding 
yards in this country would have been an asset of 
immense value alike for war and commerce. It was 
lack of good river boats that deranged our military 
operations in our early campaigns in Mesopotamia. 
How lack of shipping (vz., of resources for shipbuilding) 
is now crippling sea-borne trade needs no description. 
Railways have been heavily subsidised. Shipbuilding, 
to secure full development, must follow suit. The effects 
of judicious subsidising are indicated by Japan. At 
the end of 1916 that country boasted 28 steamship 
companies, the fleet totalling 980,000 tons gross, with 
a paid-up capital of 89 million yen, reserve funds of 
57 million yen, and the dividends paid in 1916 averaged 
26:1 per cent. Generous State support is therefore 
beneficial and there are indications that it will be 
supplied—the eventual aim being not merely a local 
mercantile marine but a local navy. 

* + 


* 
Trade Hostility witb a Time-Limit. 

In relation to the hides industry the Government of 
India is taking up an ambiguous attitude that is causing 
the firms it invited to enter the trade much embarrass- 
ment. The official view evidently is that firms purged 
of enemy influence, even though tainted by previous 
contact with the Teutonic '' ring," deserve considerate 
treatment, or—in one  word—re-admission to full 
trading privileges. "There will be fierce dispute of this 
attitude. Postbellum Teutonic trade will be heavily 
subsidised, and the methods will be subterranean, and 


aiming all the time at re-asserting its old position., 


This cannot be doubted, and British firms are therefore 
entitled to clear guarantees. They certainly do not 
possess such guarantees at present. That the official 
antagonism to enemy interests not merely has a time- 
limit but an uncertain time-limit is now evident to all 
concerned. This may be good politics. Is it good 
business? British firms think not. They understand 
business agreements.’ But.chicane is beyond ne 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Is an indispensable book to— 

The Architect. 

The Builder. 

The Contractor. 

The Surveyor. 

The Foreman-Builder. 
The House Owner. 

Ihe Carpenter and Joiner. 
The Student. 

The Technical Instructor. 

The work covers the entire subject authoritatively and 
completely, from the selection of the site dowñ fo the 
interior decoration. It can therefore, quite properly, 
be described as an INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE BOOK for 
Architects, Builders, Surveyors, Contractors, and the 
Greatest Aid and Guide to Students in making rapid 
advancement in knowledge, both of sound construction 
and beauty of design in building. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


The work is divided into the following twelve sections, 
each contribufed by an author of acknowledged 
standing :— 


Brickwork. Metal Construction. 
Stonework. Reinforced Concrete. 
Carpentry. Roof Coverings. 

Timber. Plastering. 

Glazing. External Plumbing. 
Joinery. Painting and Decoration. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


The two massive volumes are superbly illustrated by 
over 391 drawings—many of them full-page plates. 
In aptness, clearness, and quality of draughtsmanship 
these illustrations are unique. They have been drawn 
by each author personally, in order to clearly explain 


he EUR features discussed by him in the text of the 
ook. 


THE INCONTESTABLE AUTHORITY 


Building, Construction is plainly demonstrated by the 
names of the authors, and it is not too much to say that 
no other book on this subject has ever been produced by 
the joint efforts of a more distinguished corps of 
authorities. 

Immediate application is necessary to secure a set, as 
our stock is very limited. 

| 
ENQUIRY FORM 
Please send me Free and post free the illustrated 

Folder describing “ Building Construction ” and 

full particulars of the price payable by small 

monthly instalments. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| | 
THE STANDARD LITERATURE CO., | 
13-1, Old Court House Street, CALCUTTA. ' 
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BURRA SAHIBS | 


An Open Letter to SIR HUGH BRAY, Kt. 


Drar Siz Hues, 


I wonder would you have forsaken your 
intention to retire from the commercial life of this City 
had you realised what regret the news of your retirement 
would cause. 

It is in no spirit of reproach that I say you would 
have been able to anticipate this had it not been for 
your known antipathy to self-advertisement and 
publicity. 

You are the manner of man who labours unselfishly 
and devotedly in Public Service regardless of self- 
sacrifice or personal gain. 

As a member of the Imperial Legislative Council you 
have taken a prominent part in the debates upon 
questions of Finance and general administration, whilst 
the soundness of your views has been demonstrated by 
° the entire concurrence they have received from both 
Europeans and Indians who have the true interests of 
our Empire at heart. 

Prior to your elevation to the Imperial Council you 
were, for a period of two years, a Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, being the nominee of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce on which Body you have 
rendered such invaluable service as to earn the 
gratitude of everyone interested in the prosperity of 
Indian commerce and welfare. 

When you joined the Committee in 1911 it begame 
early apparent that you possessed a unique felicity of 
accurate judgment—a trait which has enabled you to 
so successfully occupy the office of Vice-President for 
three years and the Presidency of the Chamber during 
1917, when, owing to the existence of war, the position 
entailed unusually strenuous and important work. 


As a Commissioner of the Corporation of Calcutta it 
has been characteristic of the man that, in such an 
environment of pulpit eloquence, you have confined 
your attention to practical discussion of questions which 
teally matter. 


You have been a prominent factor in the 
administration of the affairs of the Bank of Bengal 
since you first joined the Board eight years ago, and 
held the office of President during 1914 and the 
Vice-Presidency for three years. 


Much time and care has been devoted to your 
duties as a Member of the Port Trust, the Assam 
Labour Board, the Indian Tea Cess Committee, the 
Executive Committee of the Victoria Memorial and 
the Consulting Committee of the East Indian Railway. 


You have responded to the calls of charity in a most 
generous manner and together with Lady Bray, who 
is the daughter of 'Sir John Graham and whom you 
married in 1912, you have laboured lovingly and 
incessantly in alleviating the sufferings of others. 

It is not to your well-known intimate connection with 
Public Charitable Institutions that I would refer, nor 
to the Funds which you have raised or helped to raise, 
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but to those numerous °“ individual ’’ and '' private ” 
charities which do not see the light of publicity. 


It has been said that every man's life is founded on 
an adage and the one I would allot to you as having 
dominated your career is ''Either never make the 
attempt or else carry it through.” S 


You were то years of age when, in 1884, after 
receiving your rudimentary education at Home, you 
were put to school at Park House near Reading, and 
four years later transferred to Charterhouse. 

e 


Of your early scholastic success or otherwise I know 
little, but you earned much popularity at Charterhouse 
due in no small measure to your capabilities as an 
athlete and you were Captain of the Football Team 
and a regular membér of the School Cricket eleven. 


In 1893 you entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
there won considerable distinction in sport, playing 
cricket for Middlesex and your University and being 
the Captain of the University Football Team. 


You took a B.. A. degree Classical Tripos at 
Cambridge in 1897 before leaving the University. 

Your father is His Honour Judge Bray and your 
uncle the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bray, so it is no 
cause for surprise that your career commenced in the 
law, you being articled to Messrs. Deacon, Gibson and 
Metcalf, Solicitors, with whom you remained °“ off and 
on " for nearly three years. 

I use the expression ''off and оп”! because I find 
that although you passed your Solicitor’s Final 
Examination in 1899 you found time during the previous 
two years to visit South Africa as a member of the 
Corinthian Football Team and to go to America as a 
member of Mr. P. F. Warner's Cricket eleven. 

May be these foreign expeditions in pursuit of sport 
were responsible for a desire to spend your future abroad 
as shortly after your return from America you joined 
the London House of Messrs. Gillanders Arbuthnot 
& Co., and came to Calcutta towards the close of the 
year 1900. 

Within seven years you were made a partner of that 
prominent commercial house and assumed charge in 
1911, a position which you have held ever since. 

Your retirement will be a serious loss to the many 
commercial, charitable and other Public Institutions of 
this City and will be deeply regretted by both Europeans 
and Indians, amongst whom. you have earned universal 
esteem by your amicable manners and unaffected 
disposition. 

May good health attend you and may you find 
happiness in the knowledge that your good work and 
charming personality will not be forgotten because you 
are absent. 


I am, Sir, 
Yotrs Admiringly, 
BUSINESS. 
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“ Business." 


This article is one of a series which, we hope, will be continued month 


by moath. The anonymity of the author conceals the identity of one 
who is qualified by some years’ residence in British India and a close 
study of Indian problems and Indian history to write with some 
authority. His writings may not meet with general agreement, but 
they will afford food for reflection to men of every shade of political 


opinion. That is the business of Business. 


N 1894 at a dinner in London I heard the Secretary 

of State speak on India. I have never forgotten his 

words or the emphasis of their*delivery. It was Sir 

Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord Wolverhampton), 

Keeper of the Nonconformist Conscience in Mr. 
Gladstone's last administration, champion of popular 
rights, arch-foe of all autocratic and aristocratic 
privileges, a Radical burning with zeal for democratic 
ideals. You could not know Sir Henry long without 
realising that the hard cold repellent exterior of the man 
concealed the fiery type of Dissenter who rode behind 
Cromwell into battle at Marston Moor and broke the 
power of the arrogant Stuarts. 

He was a Midlander of the dour uncompromising 
fearless type, the breed that has given England its 
Bunyans and its Baxters, a man capable of suffering 
martyrdom for the sake of his ideals of freedom. Yet 
on that night in 1894 he spoke words that might have 
formed on the lips of the haughtiest and most intolerant 
autocrat. ‘‘ Let there be,” he said, “© no delusions as 
to England’s connection with India. The Anglo- 
Saxon is in India to stay. Our race has undertaken— 
has been compelled by the force of circumstafice to 
undertake—a great trust oh behalf of the peoples of 
India. That trust we shall fulfil, and in its fulfilment 
we can never allow our authority to be weakened.” 

In later years a more famous, though not a more 
sincere, Radical and upholder of popular rights had 
followed Sir Henry at the India Office. Lord Morley, 
a man of superlative ability, cool-headed, clear-sighted, 
a convinced democrat, proved himself one of the most 
autocratic rulers India has ever had. As his ‘‘ Recol- 
lections " have recently revealed to us all, he never 
hesitated to give his assent to the use of deportation and 
other severe remedies for checking sedition in the 
interests of the country he was ruling. He, the arch- 
Radical, was not afraid to tell India that he could not 
foresee the time when the land would be fit for parlia- 
mentary government. 

Of the few other Liberal Secretaries of State in the 
past, such men as Lord Hartington and Lord 
Kimberley, the same story might be told. Men of 
liberal principles, men associated with the popular party 
in the State seem consistently to slough their Radical 
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skin when they enter the India Office, as if it were an 
overcoat which they hung on a peg in the hall till they 
left in the evening. Now, what is the explanation of 
this strange phenomenon? We can dismiss at once as 
unthinkable any idea that these Liberal Secretaries of 
State were what is called in politics ‘‘ trimming,” that 
they were acting the unworthy parts of time-servers, 
anxious to hold, even by forswearing the principles of 
a lifetime, a great and lucrative post of State. 

Lord Wolverhampton was a rich man to whom five 
thousand a year meant little. Lord Hartington (after- 
wards Duke of Devonshire) and Lord Kimberley were 
nobles of vast wealth. Lord Morley, it is true, is a poor 
man; but his whole career demonstrates his contempt 
for fhoney, even if it were not a fact that, on the 
formation of the Liberal Government іп i905, as the 
most distinguished member of his party, he had practi- 
cally the refusal of any office of State to which he had 
cared to put in a claim. Equally ridiculous is the idea 
that such men, on entering a department the policy and 
traditions of which were so totally alien to their 
principles and modes of thought, permitted themselves 
to be influenced by the permanent officials and their 
Councils to become for the time not themselves. 

. Lord Morley at least is known to have all but ignored 
his Council and almost contemptuously he described the 
Viceroy as his agent; while Lord Wolverhampton was 
a man little influenced by anyone throughout his long 
political career. Men of such mental calibre, one may 
be sure, came to their conclusions at the India Office, 
as in other administrative posts, by independent 
thought and self-conviction. What, then, is thc 
explanation? These Radical statesmen, with a life 
service of devotion to democratic ideals, found 
themselves at the India Office confronted with a 
new problem of human affairs. They had to face 
a task for which and for all their previous experiences 
of statecraft they could find no common denominator. 


: Earnestly convinced that in no other way could they do 


their duty to India whose fortunes had been committed 
to their charge, they ‘jettisoned their principles. 
No other course than that, adopted by Lords 
Wolverhampton and Morley is open to any statesman 
worthy of the name. 
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The study of Indian history overwhelms one with the 
sense of the grave responsibility imposed by destiny on 
England; and the clearer-sighted a statesman is the 
more he must dread any weakness or any so-called 
reform which would imperil the fulfilment of that 
responsibility. The problem of governing India has no 
parallel, not only within the Empire, but in the whole 
world. This is the primary fact that must never be 
overlooked. It 4 overlooked both in England and in 
India. 'The doctrinaire, the amateur constitution— 
builder, the Indian orator, are betrayed into a false 
premiss vitiating all their conclusions. - They think of 
India in terms of other countries. 

Lord Morley exposed this fallacy when, in reply to 
those Indians who asserted that what was good for one 
part of the Empire, say, Canada, must be also good for 
India, he declared that you might as well say that 
because a fur coat was a comfort in Montreal, it should 
also be worn in Calcutta. Survey the British Empire. 
There is no portion that presents problems similar to 
those of India. Australia or the Fiji Islands; South 
Africa or Uganda; Canada, the West Indies, Egypt, 
Cyprus, the Malay States—look whereeyou will, there is 
nothing the least resembling India in the complexities 
of its government and the peculiarities of its needs. 
And if there be no land within the confines of the 
Empire showing even a colorable comparison with 
India, you certainly will look in vain for a parallel to it 
in the rest of the habitable globe. 

The explanation of this lies in the fact that India is 
not a country but a continent. In every other рагі of 
the world ruled by one Government there is, in all at 
least some, in most a marked, homogeneity of race; 
there is human material mentally, morally, religiously 
and socially capable of amalgamating into a national 
unit for the purposes of government. In India по ѕисћ 
homogeneity exists; nor, as far as human foresight can 
predict, will it ever exist. It has been truly written by 
a French critic of England's rule-of India, °“ there was 
not and there never has been an Indian nation. If 
there is one some day, it will be the English who have 
created it in all its particulars. 3 

The Indian continent is a congeries of nations and 
races profoundly differing in physique and mental 
equipment; speaking, many of them, totally unrelated 
tongues; worshipping varied and mutually hostile 
gods; pursuing basically diverse ideals of life; swayed 
by aspirations, hopes and fears entirely irreconcilable 
one with the other. If these facts are overlooked, what 
sanity of treatment is possible in the continuance or 
reformation of India’s government? A statesman who 
is called on to guide the destinies of races so 
distinct as the Bengalis and the Pathans, for 
example, or the Madrassis and the tribesmen of the 
Khasi hills is confronted with a problem demanding 
very truly ‘а new angle of vision." And while the 
ruling óf India thus presents a puzzle of politics 
entirely without parallel the obvious solution cannot be 
adopted. 


The continent cannot be split up into independent and- 


autonómous states. That was India's fate for the 
twenty-five centuries preceding English rule and her 
history points the moral. The land's dreadful past of 
bloodshed and oppression, the welter of misery and 
massacre from which England rescued it, teaches that 
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India can never stand alone. Geographically the 
countries and peoples of India cannot be separated; 
ethnically, religiously, socially, linguistically and 
politically they cannot be united. It will be said: 
'* But this is a hopeless pessimistic way of viewing 
the question. Do you give it up as insoluble? 
Do you venture to assert that India can never 
govern herself?" My answer must be: “If by 
that you mean such government as England, Canada 
and Australia have, she never can; at least the ` 
possibility is so remote as to be’outside the range of 
practical politics. I use ‘never’ in that sense." What, 
then can be done with this amazing problem? Amazing 
it is but it is not hopeless : the outlook in India is of the 
brightest if one and all, the Civilian and the merchant, 
the Indian agitator and the Indian patriot, the lawyer, 
the student and the soldier, can be induced to face the 
facts, to grasp the facts, to cling to the facts as ships 
in a storm to their sheet-anchors. 


What are the facts? They may De put as follows :— 


(1) India is not a country but a continent 
comprising many countries and many 
unrelated races. 


(2) The racial; religious and social differences 
between many of these races are to-day, 
as they have been for more than a 
thousand years, incapable of reconcili- 
ation. India's history is a story of | 
centuries of total disunion, and this is an 
existing fact to-day. 


(3) Hence there never can be, as there never has 
been, an Indian nation. 

(4) It follows that the land must be ruled by a 
central supreme government, preferably 
alien, so as to hold the scales evenly amid 
the jarring and often murderous hatreds 
of the various peoples. 

(s) England is marked out by history and her 
work here as that central authority, the 
weakening or abdication of which would 
be fatal to India. 

(6) The peninsula cannot be split up into a 
number of separate and entirely indepen- 
dent national governments. 

(7) There is only one solution—federation. 
Subject to the retention of the British 
supremacy—and there must be no ques- 
tion as to this—there is no limit to which 
independence in local affairs might not be 
given to the several governments consti- 
tuting the United States of India. 


For example, sentiment counting for so much in 
India, why should not Bengal, if the people could thus 
be made more contented, be constituted a kingdom 
under an Indian prince, such a man, say, as the 
Maharaja of Burdwan. On the west again, the 
Mahratta kingdom might be recreated, so long as this 
could be done without menace to British supremacy. 
It is impossible to foresee the day when that could be 
diminished, as has been safely done in South Africa. 

(8) The spread of education in India: the 
yearly increasing number of the educated 
classes. ` 
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. This is an important fact, perhaps the most 
important of all, for it has direct bearing on the 
problem confronting England to-day; indeed it may 
be said to have created that problem. India is divided 
roughly into two classes, '' the dumb millions ” and the 
educated. The latter bear merely a fractional ratio 
to the former; but for the time they must be 
regarded as the voice of the land; at any rate they 
are the only voice that can be heard. This class, 
larger and more clamorous each year, has come into 
being as the natural result of the acceptance of the 
Macaulay minute on education in 1835. England 
cannot shirk the consequences of that deliberate act 
of policy. English was then made the official language 
of the land: with a superb generosity of statesmanship 
the wisdom and science of the West were placed at 
the disposal of India. We cannot say now: ‘‘ There 
is education and education. The kind that we offered 
India was of the academic and unpractical kind, 
designed at the best tg make its recipients apt for 
clerical work, a sham nam kewaste education." The 
education of Indians cannot be limited to academic 
studies of Miltón's Paradise Lost.dnd the fine flowers 
of Burke's rhetoric and Macaulay's stately periods. 
Our ancestors must have reckoned, we to-day must 
be ready to reckon, with the practical results of our 
policy. If not, we are imperial fools or imperial 
humbugs. i 

We must face fairly and squarely the music of our 
own setting. We called the tune. Are we now going 
to cry out against Indians who have learned, as some 
of us perhaps think, too quickly and too well, to dance 
to it? We do not deserve our Empire if we are so 
insincere. For my part I refuse to believe that as a 
nation we are insincere. There may be some who 
will ask petulantly, ‘‘ Why can’t they all remain 
‘dumb millions’? Why do they want to be educated? 
It would be so much easier if they didn’t, wouldn’t 
it?" These are the type of folks who say, ‘‘ Indians! 
Oh, yes, very good as servants so long as you do not 
spoil them by too much kindness," selfish groundlings 
who appear to regard the Empire as a sort of glorified 
dug-out in the shelter of which they and their like can 
live out their useless lives. Happily such triflers with 
the Empire's fair name are very few. But there are 
many of us who in regard to this Indian problem are 
as illogical as the fond mother who considers that she 
has a grievance against her child, that it is lacking 
in filial dutifulness and respect by growing up. India 
is growing up rapidly and this is a fact that has to 
be faced with frank goodwill by every Englishman in 
the land. India cannot forever be treated as a political 
child and regarded as a sort of criminal, or at the least 
as undutiful, because she asks for a latch key. Sorry 
statesmanship indeed shall we show if we are going 
to regard educated Indians as enemies of Government. 
Heartily and with frank good-fellowship let us welcome 
their invaluable assistance in our labours for India. 

Home rule for the whole of India with one parlia- 
mentary assembly and one ministry responsible to that 
assembly is impossible, for there is no national unity 
to ‘serve as a base for such a constitution. But 
responsible government can be established, and 
unquestionably will be established, in all the different 
states or provinces of the ‘Empire of India or the 
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United States of India. '' What!’ I can imagine 
my readers gasping. “Can he really mean it? A 
kingdom of Bengal! A Mahratta monarchy l’? But 
why not? We have travelled a long way since the 
days of Lord Wellesley and his subsidiary system. 
The circumstances that led to its failure no longer 
exist. Why should its readoption not be seriously 
considered? Гога Wellesley has been called 
aggressive, but he was not. Не did not wish to break 
up and annex the Native States but he saw that India’s 
only chance of permanent peace lay in the establish- 
ment of a strong central power to keep order among 
the princes. In return for an annual subsidy, each 
prince was given so many regiments of British troops 
to protect his dominions. For the time the system 
was a success. But at last it worked evil; for, secure 
in the protection afforded by the troops, Indian rulers 
could indulge their barbaric taste for tyranny. 


Half a century after Wellesley’s time the noble- 
hearted Dalhousie found much of India '' a wilderness 
of misrule." He was compelled to enter on a policy 
of annexation. Не initiated ''the doctrine of lapse” 
under which, if natural heirs failed a prince, the 
British Government seized the chance of giving the 
state the benefits of just rule. This policy was a 
contributing cause of the Sepoy Mutiny and it was 
abandoned by the Queen’s proclamation of 1858. 
Until that time the settled policy had been to absorb 
more and more of India under bureaucratic rule. 
Dalhousie acted in the best interests of India. Those 
were days when the princes of India were, many of 
them, little better than savages as far as their ideas 
of ruling were concerned. They were days when the 
King of Oudh, with drum hung round his neck, rode 
through the streets of his capital surrounded by nautch 
girls and minstrels, while battues of his subjects were 
held by his merciless ministers and thousands were 
tortured and murdered. England has changed all that. 
Thanks to our education and to the example of just 
and humane rule the princes of India to-day are for 
the most part a body of able, conscientious and 
enlightened rulers, eager to secure the happiness of 
their subjects. Why not apply to them the parable 
of the Ten Talents? They are proving themselves 
faithful in small things, why not make them rulers over 
great cities? Some of them are worth it. I heard 
lately of a striking reply made by a Civilian to a 
non-official friend who, discussing the question of 
throwing open the highest posts to Indians, had said: 
“ Well, there could never be an Indian Viceroy? 
There is no one you could suggest for that.’ °“ You 
are wrong. I should have no.difficulty at all. The 
Maharaja of Bikanir would make an excellent 
Viceroy." He had seen something of His Highness' 
work and he declared that in liberality of mind, in 
administrative ability and prudent statesmanship he 
could hold his own with any average English statesman. 


Has bureaucracy proved such a success that we must 
cling to it as India’s panacea? Remember India is 
traditionally a monarchical land. ‘‘ The divinity that 
doth hedge a king’’ means something to an Indian 
which the average Briton cannot even imagine. Shall 
we blame the Indian if he prefers even the despotic 
rule of an Akbar or a Sivaji to the tedious red-tape 
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and the inhuman machine-like precision of Ње 
secretariat? Sentiment, the human touch in ruling, 
that is what counts so much with the Indian peoples. 
Do you remember how, at the coronation durbar of 
1911, Indian youths broke through the ropes of the 
arena after the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress had 
retired and threw themselves upon the silver thrones, 
kissing the metal passionately? ‘‘ Sentiment, silly 
sentiment," I hear the matter-of-fact Briton murmur 
impatiently. Hold a minute, my good Sir Critic. It 
is just by such sentiment that nations are most safely 
and happily ruled. Probably the wisest single act of 
British rule in India was Disraeli’s in giving the 
Queen the title of Empress. Why? Because it 
appealed to the imagination of the land. The most 
perfectly organised  secretariat, "the most suave 
collector can never appeal to the imagination of anyonc. 
If Indians can live more contented lives under the im- 
mediate rule of Indian sovereigns, why not let them? 

Some of us are inclined to despair of the Indian 
problem, to ask petulantly: '' What do they want? 
3ee how the country has developed under our rule. 
Look at the trade returns, at the material prosperity. 
Will they never be satisfied?" Are not such pessimists 
among us dullards? Why should we expect Indians to 
love a secretariat? Bureaucracy is foreign to their 
temperament; its mechanical ways are unintelligible 
and repulsive to them. I heard of a case (never mind 
where) in which a file took almost a year to reach the 
Chief Secretary. When it did, he endorsed the note 
on it that as so much time had elapsed perhaps 
РЕ ИБИ (the original writer) had some 
fresh information on the subject, and he sent it back 
to him. That is not government: it would be hard 
fo Say what it is. India is afflicted with a plague of 
files. India is ruled by a machine, a mathemattcally 
just one, perhaps, but still a machine. May it not be 
that this Indian problem which seems so insoluble 
would yield as if by magic to some daring vitalising 
act of imaginative statesmanship? Must we forever 
plod on in the valleys of bureaucratic convention? Must 
we lie forever chained, like Prometheus, to the rock 
of our own system while tbe vultures of anarchy pluck 
at the heart within us, till our splendid work here be 
undone, be but the whitening skeleton of itself? If 
it fails to satisfy the country's need, can anyone say 
why we should persist in tinkering away at our 
system of collectors and commissioners and provinces, 
which, by the way, is not our system at all, but was 


borrowed by the East India Company from the 
Moguls? 
The Empire is so priceless an asset in human 


progress, its record in India is so splendid in its 
practical beneficence ! May it not be that some daring 
new angle of vision as this will cure India's growing 
pains? We English are here for India's good or we 
ought not to be here at all. We are here to content 
and uplift the masses. We are here to make our rule 
a realised blessing not a curse to the peasant millions. 
If to carve India up again into kingdoms and thus 
bring the people into contact with their rulers will 
mean more contentment, will not that be all gain to 
the land, aye, and to the Empire? Give them their 
national governments agaln, as far as possible, if that 
will help to content them. Carve up India afresh, for 
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we have in the princes many high-principled men who 
would be proud to guard the happiness of their 
subjects under British suzerainty. Such redivision 
would not be carried out arbitrarily. It would be 
optional whether a people passed under the rule of a 
prince. Some  woüld prefer direct British rule. 
Plebiscites would have to be devised. Owing to 
mingling of races or for other special reasons it would 
not prove possible to divide some parts of India up 
into principalities. 

There is really nothing extravagant in my suggestion 
of a return to Lord Wellesley's subsidiary system. 1 
think even Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea was obliged to 
admit once that, if a Bengali Government were 
established, British soldiers and British drilled Indian 
regiments would be needed to maintain order. But, 
whether he or any other Indian leader made this 
admission, certain it is that no Bengali administration 
could maintain itself for six months against the forces 
of internal and external disorder without some such 
extraneous support. 1 question if any indigenous 
State Government, not even excepting that of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, could survive for long 
unless fortified by* British assistance. And such 
stiffening and protection for Indian ministries would 


: be most simply and economically provided by some 


revised form of Lord Wellesley’s system. 

Apart from this military aid, each state would be 
autonomous. The Resident would no longer exist, 
for his presence suggests distrust. If the redivision of 
India into kingdoms was to succeed, it would have to 
be carried out in a spirit of complete trustfulness on 
the part of the suzerain power and of unwavering loyalty 
and devotion to the Empire on the part of the Indian 
kings. The change would involve the abolition of the 
Indian Civil Service as we know it. But each 
state would have its Civil Service and would be free 
to recruit it as to its rulers seemed best. There can be 
no question that for many years to come such services 
would welcome the best type of Englishmen as eagerly 
as they are welcomed by enlightened princes to-day. 
The interests of each state, and therefore of India, 
would be served by an able body of Indian and English 
colleagues whose loyal co-operation would be marred 
or hindered by none-of the ractal jealousy and distrust 
possible at present. 

One other suggestion before I leave this subject. 
The King has many sons. Why not a royal Viceroy 
with a council of ten or twelve ministers, half of whom 
would always be Indians, as the supreme government 
of Indja? But whether the Viceroy were a member of 
the ruling House or an English noble, as at present, 
federation seems to be the only solution of the Indian 
problem. There would be a Federal Council to which 
the rulers or the representatives of each kingdom 
would come to sit in council. Such an empire of 
federated states would be as eminently practical and 
workable as the German Empire has proved. Its 
army would be under the control of the Viceroy just 
as the German army is under the control of the 
Kaiser. But in all internal affairs, each principality 
would be completely independent. 

I cannot claim the suggestion of a royal Viceroy as 
original. An Indian '' irreconcilable ’’ said to me years 
ago: ''You English do’ not understand us. We 
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indians are not realiy disloyal, but we loathe your 
mechanical rule and your arrogance of manner. Even 
ıl you are our superiors (and we admit you are in some 
vital characteristics) why should you be forever telling 
us SO by every inilection of your voice, by every word, 
by every look? Your machine-like rule is repulsive to 


us. We love the throne. Bring us into contact with 
it in our daily lives. Give us a royal Viceroy. Let 
some member of the Emperor’s family always 


represent the supreme power. 1 assure you that if it 
were possible for one of the King’s sons to be .amony 
us, it would be worth many regiments of” British 
soldiefs to your raj." ` 

We are approaching a crisis in India’s history. 

Again, as in 1858, we are to initiate a new policy, to 
begin a new chapter in the story of the relations of 
England and India. Whatever form that may take, 
whether it is to be the recasting of the legislative 
councils on a representative basis, the abolition of the 
official majority айа the extension of the electorate; 
whether it is to be the Curtisian dyarchy and home 
rule by instalments; whether it is to be the scrapping 
of the I. C. S. or the allotment of at least 50 per cent. 
of its posts to Indians; whether st be the carving up 
of India into kingdoms and the establishment of a 
federated empire on the German plan, whatever shape 
the reforms take, it is certain that no lasting good can 
result, unless we all, Indians and English alike, enter 
on the new era in a spirit of honest goodwill. It is 
utterly wrong and deplorable that, as is the tendency 
io-day, Indians and English should form themselves 
into separate camps as if that were the natural 
arrangement, as if their interests were permanently 
irreconcilable. Clouds of prejudice and suspicion on 
both sides obscure the problem of Indian reforms. 
These clouds must be dissipated. AU who love the 
Empire, all who love India must labour to dispel them 
by mutual goodwill, by an earnest effort to put 
themselves each in the others’ places. 
- Have we not, or ought we not to have, but one 
common object, the welfare of the country? In this 
regard, the sympathetic relations of the two peoples, 
the official as a class is not much in fault. The rank 
and file of the services grind away at their duties, they 
obey their rules, they must be silent and carry out the 
policy of the Government till that policy is changed. 
British officials, it will be generally conceded, do their 
work excellently, in many cases nobly. The Civil 
Service is an honour to the Empire and India’s debt 
to it is very great. Tributes can be honestly paid also 
to all the other English-recruited services. It is rather 
the non-official European, belonging overwhelmingly 
to the commercial class, who is of such importance at 
this parting of the political ways. Is there not for 
their thousands and the hundreds of thousands of 
educated Indians a common meeting ground in a 
patriotic desire for the progress of the land? Even 
the hardest-headed business man would assent, I 
imagine, to this proposition. 

The greatest peril of this crisis is that it is marked 
by unreasonable demands and unreasonable objections. 
It is not that this 1s openly avowed. It would be 
better if it were: it would be easier dealt with. It is 
rather a subtle and pernicious undercurrent of feeling 
swelling up between the two peoples; so that the 
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thoughuless English are inclined to dub every indian 
who asks for retorms a seditionist or at least a foe ol 
Government; while many of the extreme Indian party 
honestly believe and labour to spread the idea that the 
English are greedy exploiters and will resist io ihe 
utmost even reasonable demands,—indeed that they 
are inclined to declare that no demands are reasonab®, 
that the Government as constituted is the best of all 
governments in the best of all worlds because it suis 
them. А welcome note was struck in several speeches 
at the meetings of European Associations last year. 
Representative men here, in Bombay and elsewhere 
emphasised the fact that the Europeans were not 


"opposed to reforms but only to hasty and perilous 


experiments. It is to be feared that these few isolated 
utterances have done but little good. If the new cra 
is not to be marked by a recrudescence of racial ill- 
feeling, Europeans must combine to prove that thoy 
do not grudge Indians the new power, the new 
opportunities to which their great gifts entitle them. 
Those who are leaders should strive by every 
conceivable means to create an atmosphere of '' sweet 
reasonableness "« and goodwill. The Extremists will 
not try to meet such friendly approaches; it is to their 
interest to sow discord. The Moderate Indians are 
timid, and more than half believe—in some cases they 
have sad reason—the bitter tale told them by the 
agitators. India can never prosper unless we are all 
good friends. The doubts and suspicions must be set 
at rest. Facts must be faced by one and all in a spirit 
of good-tempered give-and-take, in cordial trust and 
steadfast hope. 

] have endeavoured to show that home rule for 
India as a nation is impossible because it is not and 
never can be a nation. But even if there were: no 
Moslém and other races living in the continent, if 
India were inhabited by no one save Hindus, it would 
still be impossible for'England to grant home rule till 
the Brahman has put his social housc in order; for, 
let there be no mistake about it, to-day home rule 
means Brahman rule, and that would be a veritable 
calamity for India. Till Hindu India, to use the 
striking phrase of Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, ''breaks 
through the poisonous hedge of caste," there can be 
no question of giving to the Brahman agitator the 
power for which he clamours. The Brahman makes 
an excellent minister but a bad ruler. Не is astute, he 
is a master of ways and means, he is a man of infinite 
resource; but he is always the priest, the Jesuit of 
India, the subtle metaphysician and casuist who 
mistakes chicane for statesmanship. The Brahman 
record of rule from Chanakya, the minister of the 
Mauryan emperor Chandragupta (c.322 B.C.) prototype 
of Brahman statesmen, to the closing scenes of Brahman 
rule under the last Peshwa is not reassuring. The 
Brahman is a monopolist and the monopolist never 
gives up his monopoly unless it be to his interest. It 
is to the interest of the Brahman to clamp the fetters 
on India more firmly than ever. , He Las everything to 
lose, nothing to gain, by the spread of education and 
English rule. To a Mahratta Brahman with whom 
I was having a friendly argument as to his political 
aspirations I said some years ago what anyone must 
feel who has closely studied Hindu Indian history. 
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'" What is the use," I asked, “of talking to me of 
political rights? What rights do you Brahmans 
propose .to grant. to the sixty millions of the 
‘untouchables’? I would not trust you, as the phrase 
is, the other side of a glass door. If English control 


were removed, you would have the Dravidian races in * 


the dust with your heels on their necks.” 

It must be remembered that the Brahman 15 
Hinduism, and that democracy is alien to the spirit 
of Hinduism. It is the right and proper policy of 
England not to interfere in religious matters. But 
Hindus must clearly understand that, till their faith be 
purified back to something like its Vedic nobility and 
simplicity, the penalty for their acquiescence in the 
monstrous cruelties and absurdities of caste is their 
subjection to a just power strong to guard the 
oppressed. The hypocrisy and illogic of the Brahman 
agitator’s position was well put in December last by 
Dr. P. C. Roy at the All-India Social Conference. 
“We are loud," he said, ‘‘in claiming political 
equality with our British fellow-subjects; but when it 
comes to yielding an inch of ground to our own 
countrymen, we fight shy of it and cry ''Help!! 
Murder! India must wake up, shake off ber 
degradation, put life and heart into every class of her 
people, elevate her women and depressed classes and 
remove the galling restrictions of caste and all social 
inequalities?’ before she can claim home rule, before 
_she is fit to walk alone. Hinduism must be purged 
of its soul-choking superstition; the peoples must be 
raised from that benighted ignorance and savagery 
which make possible the horrible happenings recently 
at Shahabad, before any power can be given to leaders 
who have shown themselves so unworthy to wield it. 
Totday, if a man eats beef, his. approach even—in 
some parts of India as far off as sixty-four feet— 
pollutes the high caste. - The other day the nephew 
of a Hindu friend of mine, a lad of thirteen, died. He 
was married to a girl of seven, and that child's hair has 
been shaved, she must fast so many times a month 
and is doomed to life-long widowhood. To men who 
countenance or order stich puerilities as that of which 
the poor beef-eater is victim, such senseless and wicked 
cruelty to an innocent child, can England for a moment 
contemplate giving any power over. their fellows? It 
would be the most flagrant betrayal of our trust. 

But if the English, as trustees of India’s well-being, 
must ask their’ Brahman fellow-subjects to take Ше 
motes out of their social eyes, they must see to it that 
they take the beams out of their own. And first we 
“must mend our manners. Again, I would point out 
that the official class is not so deeply concerned in this 
regard. Аз a body of men they are governed by strict 
rules. A number of confidential circulars have been 
issued by the Government of India in recent years, 
giving particulars of oriental etiquette, directions as to 
conduct and so on. I saw one once and was amazed 
at the detail into which it entered. On the whole, 
officials show consistent courtesy. Recently I talked 
with a young Bengali, a plucky lad who, having been 
a member’ of the original Bengal medical corps and 
taken prisoner with General Townshend at Kut, had 
been exchanged -and Һай volunteered for 
Bengali regiment‘ and was leaving for Karachi 
a: few ‘days later;." He . spoke -cordially of the 
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army officers and of such officials as he had met, 


and with a charming: gratitude of the nurses at the 
hospital in Basra where he nearly died of typhoid. But 


‘he complained bitterly of the manners of the average 


non-official. Englishman in Calcutta. 

Thus it is to the large non-official English comniunity 
that I would earnestly appeal at this crisis in Indian 
and English relations. It may be that bureaucratic 
rule is. not thé. best that we can give India; but there 
is no gainsaying the fact that our government is as 


_perfect-as honesty of aim, humaneness and toleration 


can make it. Realising this fact, one feels the more 
keenly -if progress -be ‘stayed ог. the blessings be 
marred by individual shortcomings.. Are there not 
many of us who are untrue to the Empire, unwilling to 
fulfil faithfully the task that is ours, who refuse to: 
shoulder our part of the imperial burden? Many of 
us come out to India and live.our lives self-centred and 
insular, and, it is too sadly true, in many cases 


ansolent. An official dealing with the social relations 


of the two peoples wrote some years ago: ''If ever 
there was a people who appreciated and responded to 
courtesy, consideration and fair de«'ing, it is the people 
of India. Did we recognise this, our difficulties would 
be immeasurably decreased." Would that every 
English man and woman could learn the lesson in those 
wise words. 

We are here as the representatives of a great imperial 

race. Can we not learn to ' think imperially,’ to take 
seriously our representative capacity in India, to extend 
to our fellow-subjects that simple and whole-hearted 
good-fellowship which they, alas! have long since 
despaired of seeing proffered? We should have 
done with an absurd and vulgar social exclusiveness, 
for which there is no justification. Our race is 
great and needs none of the suburban airs and 
graces, the foolish false pride of those English 
who disgrace it by their gracelessness. In its splendid 
ubiquitous beneficence our Empire needs no such feeble 
props as the sham dignity and intolerant conceit of 
the shallow worshippers of the fetish of prestige. 
The greatest, best bred and strongest men are always 
the most self-controlled, the most courteous, the most 
thoughtful for others. Let us not think so much of 
ourselves, but more of those among whom we live 
awhile. Let us each strive, in Lord Sydenham’s fine 
words, to show to our Indian fellow-subjects ''the 
best of the West." Let not our lives in India be 
monotonous rounds of self-indulgence, of money- 
grubbing and pleasure-seeking, unimaginative, banal 
and contemptible. Let us show those who value it so 
highly that courtesy that is the hall-mark of the 
gentleman. The Empire demands it more to-day than 
cver before. Each one of us, man and woman, can 
help the Empire with a kind word, a sympathetic smile 
at least, if we can pay our debt to it in no other way. 
With the talisman of goodfellowship and gentle 
manners, the harsh truths of racial animosities melt 
away in the sunshine of mutual understanding. `, 
. Let us prove ourselves worthy of our great past by 
being great-hearted and genérous-natured to-day, so 
that the time may never come when India can turn on 
us and say;.‘‘ You have been weighed in the imperial 
balance and found forever wanting." > 
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The New Home of Messrs. McLeod G Co. 
Here also is the Calcutta Office of H. M. Grade Commissioner. 


The ground floor is occupied by The Tala Industrial Bank. 
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` The Hon. Mr. M. de P. Webb, C.LE., C.B.E., 


President, Karachi Chamter of Commerce. . 
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HERE’ is,- or -should be, a very great 
difference between а peace budget and 
^a war ‘budget. ` A peace budget is simply 
an‘.ordinary estimate of the nation's probable 
..+ income and expenditure in ‘peace time. It 
is the duty :of the Minister or Member in charge of the 
budget to kéep' éxpenditure down as far as possible, 
and to see that there is no waste or extravagance in 
ther disbursement of; the nation’s money. Nobody 
enjoys. being- taxed, and so everybody desires that a 
. very close watch skould be kept on the disposal of all 
“money. raised. by taxatién.- Otherwise, more taxation 
стау уёгу soon be necessary. · &- x 
^- 2» Unlike the United Kingdom, India owns, develops 
and’ wofks- some very valuable commercial properties, 
the principal being canals and railways. ` The money 
. required for capital outlay or new canals and new rail- 
- ways ought under no circumstances to be raised by 
taxation. "The cost of repairs ‘and maintenance is a 
proper charge on the ordinary revenues of the State, 
but not’ fresh capital outlay. In the cases of these 
‘commercial properties the Finance Member is, or 
should, be, ‘at-all times most keen and anxious to give 
the Irrigation and Railway Departments every possible 
assistatice by producing whatever capital sums are 
required for constructing new canals, or railways, or 
other réproductive public works. The capital having 
` been provided, it then becomes his duty as before to 
keep a-close ey&- upon all outgoings and to see that 
there 15 no waste. or extravagance. 
3. The preparation and administration of a War 
budget'is quite another matter. Money is power; and 
'in war, money is one of the fighting instruments just 
as essential to victory as guns and ammunition. 
‚по war.yet fought has money been of such supreme 
.importance as in the present war, for the reason that 
-not.only is the war being fought in various parts of the 
world :but the essentials of“ war—food, clothing, 
«ammunition, and war: material—have to be purchased 
‚ in evety Country; manufactured, and transported from 
the remotest corners of the earth to the scenes of 
battle. And this ie only possible. by means, of ample 
supplies of money-tools. - Therefore, immediately on the 
‘outbreak of war, it becomes the first duty.pf a Finance 
"Minister to devise schemes for providing the Military 
authorities with whatever money-power they require. 
Indeed, the demands may be'almost endless, for it is 
unlikely—certainly very improbable in the case of the 
„present war,—that a Finance Minister will-be able to 
produce more money-power than is required, any more 
than the Arsenal] authorities or other Military depart- 
ments are likely to. produce more. guns, or more 
ammunition; ог larger armies than аге required. 
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war tame, comes second. The’ first and most urgent 
duty of the Finance Minister is to provide the all- 
important fighting money-power, as rapidly and in as 
large volumes as possible. The Finance Minister who 
through funk, or incómpetence, or departmental selfish- 
ness failed at the critical moment to produce all the 


. fighting power required would, in effect, be little better 


маг clearly being no concern of his, tho 


than those traitors who in the early stages of thc 
present war deliberately withheld ammunition, guns 
and' supplies from the unfortunate Russian armies; and 
he would certainly deserve to be treated as such. 


4. Having now explained the main difference 
between a peace budget and a war budget, let us briefly 


review India’s war budgets since the outbreak of war. 


The budget for the official year 1914-15 did not contem- 
plate a war (although the British and Indian Govern- 
ments should have well known that a war was possible, 
and even probable) The usual 20,500,000 was 
provided for the military and naval defence of India, 


‘but notwithstanding the attack by Germany, only 


420,434,915 was spent,—the balance of the cost of 
defending India up to 31st March 1915, namely, 
£8,900,000, being provided by the taxpayers of the 
United. Kingdom. The Finance Member (Sir William 
Meyer) showed an amazing detachment of mind, the 
ugh , he 
recognised that it was ''inevitable that India should 


feel the effects of the war.” 


In ` 


- There is still the duty, large: quantities of money- ' 


power having been provided, to see ‘that this power is 
wisely and not wastefully expended ; but ‘thes duty, in 
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5. This complete detachment from the war found 
expression in the budget for 1915-16—India’s first war 
budget—wherein only $20,000,000 was provided by 
Sir William Meyer for the military and naval defence 


of India. Thus, the Government of India unashamedly 


budgetted for a saving, or profit to India as a result of 
the Empire's fight for life. This attitude of mind was 


the more marked by the fact that the Government of 


India were selling ''munitions of war and other 
stores ” to '' the forces, of the Empire,” and these sales 
involved '' a very considerable expenditure on behalf of 
the Imperial Government". . .* The upshot of the 
Government of India's commercial war finance in 
1915-16 was that India's expenditure on military and 
naval defence amounted to 22,261,353, or about 
£2,000,000 more than the ordinary peace expenditure, 
whilst the United Kingdom, spent £14,100,000 in and 
from India on the defence of India during the same 
period. henceforth the Government of India was 
known and referred to sarcastically. in the London 
Clubs and elsewhere as the '' friendly neutral. ” 


6. Throughout the year 1915 there was not the 
slightest indication on the part of the Finance Member 
that he realised his duty as one of the most important 


*' Vide рата, 64 of Sir William Meyer's Budget Speech of znd March 
1915, | 
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fighting Members of a fighting Government engaged in 
a life-or-death, struggle with a treacherous, conscience- 
less nation of murderers and savages intent upon loot- 
ing and enslaving the whole civilised world. In 
September 1915 I wrote privately to Sir William Meyer 
enquiring, in effect, if there was any reason why India 
should not throw the whole of her money forces and 
financial strength into the war, and stating that 1 
proposed to explain to, and urge, the peoples of India 
to raise their own Indian War Loan.* To this enquiry 
I received а most astounding reply, —that my proposal 
was “° profoundly mischievous ’’ and that it 
would not obtain any favour from the Government of 
India " for the reason that '' the loan potentialities of 
India were very limited,’’ and if India's capital resources 
were tapped in this way, there would be nothing left 
for the public works programme of the Government of 
India, Sir William Meyer was frankly very annoyed 
at my suggestion ““ to add £1,000,000 a year 
to India's expenditure for the benefit of the Home 
Government ’ (ste) At a Meeting of the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce summoned specially to meet 
Sir William Meyer on the 14th Octoher 1915, I public- 
ly suggested a 420,000,000 Indian War Loan to be 
expended in India towards the defence of India in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. To this suggestion the 
Finance Member gave practically the same reply as he 
had given to me before privately. His attitude was at 
once scathingly condemned by the Statesman of 
Calcutta which was of opinion that ... “Sir 
William Meyer's departmental reasonings would, not 
„bear scrutiny. . . "' 


.7. On learning that the Finance Member's attitude 
towards the war—both privately and publicly,—was one 
of financial neutrality if not active hostility, I at once 
founded The War League ( November 1915) to inform 
the millions of India, as far as possible, what the war 
was all about; and, at the same time, I personally 
commenced my campaign for raising money-power in 
India for war purposes both by war taxation and war 
loans. I advocated a 425,000,000 ''Indian National 
War Loan’’ which I was quite certain was within the 
realms of practical finance.. The idea aroused but very 
-little enthusiasm at the time owing to the Finance 
Member’s openly expressed hostility to it, whilst the 
figure—4,25,000,000,—was received with derision and 
ridicule by many inside and outside Government's 
ranks, . 


8: India’s next or second war budget—for 1916-17, 
contemplated a total military outlay of only £2,000,000 
over ` above the ordinary peace time defence 
expenditure. By this time—March 1916,—it was quite 
obvious to all that the protection of India involved 
heavy military outlays in Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia 
and Africa. ‘Clearly a great financial effort was called 
for. All that was actually done was to impose a little 

. War Taxation—relatively small increases in Customs 
and Salt duties and Income Tax, estimated to bring in 
43,600,000. The ‘‘Indian National War Loan” 
Campaign was catried on by me vigorously both in 
India and England, but the Government of India for 


* I enclosed a specimen of an article that I had written. The 
article was afterwards published by Mr, Natesan in the /лайан Review 
of September 1915. 
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quite twelve months declined to move. The actual war 
expenditure for the year eventually totalled £35,890,000, 
of which, say, 44,990,000 was borne by the revenues 
of the Government of India and £30,900,000 by the 
revenues of the United Kingdom ( but spent in and from 
India). 


9. India's third war budget—íor 1917-18, provided 
£5,900,000 for war over and above India’s peace 
expenditure of, say, 20,000,000. With the retire- 
ment of Lord Hardinge and the fall of Mr. Asquith's 
Government, a change of policy at once became 
manifest, and the Government of India accepted 
responsibility for £6,000,000 per annum (interest and 


sinking fund on £5,100,000,000 of War Loan which was 
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in fact being expended by Great Britain on the defence 
of India), and made arrangements to raise a further 
£3,300,000 by additional war taxation ‘(increased 
export and import duties, a surcharge on railway 
freights, and а supertax on incomes). India’s 


monetary war effort of last year Has actually been an . 


expenditure of approximately £14,000,000 (including 


the interest on the War Loan), as compared with 
66,000,000 spent in and from India by the Government - 


of India on behalf of the United Kingdom, nearly all 
directly in defence of India. - Tm 


10. India's fourth war budget—for 1918-19, just 
passed at Delhi, does not propose to find any more of 
the ''sinews of war," although the cost of defending 


India is now greater than ever, owing to the internal ' 


break-up of Russia.* The people of the little islands 
of Britain, it is expected, will ask the Government of 


India to pay still more than before on their account, " 
probably a£ least £73,200,000, practically all in defence | 


of India; but the Government of India do not propose 
to exert themselves beyond what they did last year, 1.e. 


provide from revenue £8,000,000 or 0,000,000 for . 


war expenditure, and £6,000,000 for interest and 
sinking fund on the £ 100,000,000 of War Loan. Is 
this satisfactory? Remembering that the most critical 
and expensive period of the war has now arrived,— 
remembering the appalling and continually increasing 
load of taxation under which the Home Taxpayer is at 
present staggering (plus a datly expenditure - ofe over 


17,000,000), remembering that the: cost of defen ding н 


India is now greater than ever before,—rememberince 
that England alone has spent over eighteen thousand 
lakhs of rupees IN INDIA (for goods- and services) 
for defending India since the outbreak of war, and that 


India is consequently now richer in money than- ever ` 


before,—remembering that the Government of India 
from the wealth of its resources has been able to lend 
the Home Government £67,000,000 and expects to lend 
a further £16,000,000 this year,—remembering that 
the Government of India had a realised surplus of close 
upon £6,000,000 last year and will probably have the 
same this year,—remembering all these things, is it 
satisfactory that the Government of India should now 


lean back in their chairs, so to speak, and do nothing 
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* The second instalment of the Indian War Loan which the 
Government of India propose to raise this year, is, of course, very 
useful; but it does not Ínvelve any further contribution from the 
revenues of the Government of India which are already bearing the 
interest and sinking fund charges on Z100,000,000 whether the whole 
of. this sum be raised in India or not. 
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further—neither raise more money-power by taxation, 
nor undertake further military expenditure in defending 
India and the Empire? 

її. І submit that our Fourth War Budget is most 
unsatisfactory,—that it is, in fact, a dishonour to India 
that must at any cost be wiped out. Considering the 
vitally important part that money-power plays in 
repelling the danger at present overshadowing us, we 
urgently need a fighting Finance Member who will 
bring courage and energy, enterprise and initiative to 
bear on the assembling of India’s money-power. We 
look back at the past record of war expenditure in and 
from India made mainly in the defence of India with 
feelings of shame and humiliation. Here are the 


figures :— 
Paid by Paid by 

India. Great Britain. 
1914-15 nal £8,900,000 
1915-16 * 52,200,000 L 14,100,000 
1916-17 £4,900,000 45 30,900,000 
1917-18 414,000,000 ~,66,000,000 
1918-19 £ I 5,000,000% £73,200,000* 


We in India (with some £8,000,000 on loan to 
Great Britain and a 46,000,000 realised surplus last 
year) cannot go on allowing Great Britain to pay such 
a large share of the cost of defending us—living in 
ease and comfort in India. We in India must take 
more on our own shoulders. We are quite strong 
enough. The correct and sound course is to raise more 
revenue for war purposes. For Government to borrow 
to pay for war expenditure is as utterly unsound as it 
would be for an individual to borrow to pay a doctor's 
bil. Unremunerative outlays must always be met 
as far as possible from current income first and 
Not from borrowings. To suggest as some people have 
done, that those whose patriotism and understanding 
impel them to lend their money to Government to 
defend India, would suddenly become less patriotic or 
less sensible and would not take up War Loans if 
Government clearly explained the necessity for, and 
imposed, more war taxation, is to insult our intelligence 
and: our patriotism. The peoples of India have far 
more sense and far more patriotism than Government 
give them credit for. . Moreover, there is another and 
most important reason why more revenue should be 
raised to pay for the defence of India, and that is this: 
—The first and most important root remedy for rising 
prices is more taxatiom,—more payments from cash in 
hand by those who have the cash to spare for the 
defence of themselves, their property and their country. 
If this remedy be not applied without delay, rising 
prices will continue to rise and possibly engulf millions 
in disaster. 

12. This is war time, and we want to see a war 
budget, drawn up by a war member of Council, who is 
determined to mobilise and use all the fighting 
money-power in the country to .back ир, to 
assist, and to  hearten the Military Department. 
We want no more. of the miserable, petty 
huckstering spirit which refused (after months and 
months of delay) even to put forward a proposal 
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to the authorities in London lest the cost of the railway 
might ultimately fall upon the revenues of the 
Government of Ind4a*. In short, we want a complete 
change of spirit. The Government of India is at 
present under a dark cloud in the Finance Department 
which has undoubtedly, as Sir John Nixon truly pointed 
out, ''exerted a sinister influence" on military 
Operations undertaken from India*. We want a 
Finance fighter who, instead of first criticising 
proposed war expenditure and wondering how he 
can get out of paying it, will FZEST OF ALL tell the 
Military Authorities—‘‘ ANYTHING AND EVERY- 
THING IN THE WAY OF MONEY-POWER 
REQUIRED TO ENABLE YOU TO SMASH THE 
ENEMY, YOU SHALL HAVE. LEAVE THAT 
TO МЕ.” The Finance fighter might add—'' Be 
careful how you spend it, as even my powers of raising 
money are not inexhaustible, so we shall have to audit 
your disbursements later on. But do not let that deter 


-you for one moment from calling upon me for more 


for the urgently needed ráilway in Mesopotamia - 


2 


L Ed 


* Budget figures for the current year. 
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Money-Power, if you want more money-power. ІТ IS 
MY BUSINESS TO PROVIDE IT, AND I 
SHALL PROVIDE IT. So go ahead, and may God 
give you early and final victory." 

Is it too much to expect such a Finance Member in 
India in war time? 





* Vide the Report of the Mesopotamia Commission, Section 58, 


A reply to Mr. Webb’s article will be contributed by a 
well-known publicist in our next number. 


э, 
YOUR STAFF. 


Many firms in England and America make it a 
practice to subscribe for large quantities of the best 
business magazines, that they may be distributed 
amongst their staff. The object is to help the various 
members of their organisation to keep in touch with 
things that matter, so that every man has an 
opportunity to study methods and systems that may 
be of help in training him for a future executive 
position. Business does not profess to be a 
business magazine in the above sense. Its object is 
to make men think—to think reasonably—to bring them 
into touch with the peculiar conditions in India. Many 
a new assistant out from Home has made a false step 
from the start because nobody has taken the trouble 
to help him regarding the all-important points that 
every man should be instructed in on arrival 
in India. Also, many of our Indian Staff imbibe false 
notions from the Extremist Press. Nobody attempts 
to refute some of the extraordinary nonsense that is 
allowed to become a settled conviction in the minds of 
your Indian Staff. Business is being produced to 
help both of these members of your staff, that each 
may have a knowledge of the other, that each may 
learn to be reasonable in the attitude adopted in their 
every-day life. It will be an investment for you to 
supply each of your staff with a copy. Reduced rates 
for large quantities can be quoted for on application. 
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The Scientist :—What can I do for 


you, Sir ? | | 
The Manufacturer :— Your brain and my organisation mean progress. Let us pull together. 
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THE NEED FOR MORE TATAS. 





(rg * » 
I have a great respect for Royal Commissions. 
Commission has ever generated an industry. 


these bodtes areas sterile as mules. 


But I wonder if a Royal 
My impression is that 


They can trace causes.and tendencies, 


They can skilfully diagnose the disease. 
has one solitary concrete advantage emerged from all their blue books ?”’ 


S a commercial country, India is a land of 


illusions. In appearance it possesses all the 
requirements of great manufactures and 
great trades. Its capital must be enormous. 


For decades India has been the sponge which 
absorbed the world’s gold. Its raw material, if lacking 
in some directions, abounds in others. For its labour 
force it can draw upon a population of three hundred 
and thirty millions. 


Why then is not the plain of the Ganges black with 
the soot of factories? Why does India import sugar, 
one of her own typical products, to the extent of a 
milion tons a year? Why does she export many 
kinds of raw produce and buy it back in the 
manufactured form? Why have established industries 
to contend with lack of labour? Why are new industries 
so difficult to establish? 


' The answers to these questions are so well known 
that one must apologise for repeating them. Indian 
capital, vast as it is, is like a thinly distributed ore. It 
needs a vast organisation to bring it together. It calls 
for a widely extended banking system in which every 
ryot will have confidence and to which he will resort 
as readily as an English servant girl to a post office 
savings bank. Without such a plan for collecting 
Indian wealth it will lie in the ground or shine on the 
arms and ankles of Indian women. The raw materiafs 
cannot be fully utilised, because transport is lacking, 
labour is scarce or capital is not forthcoming. India 
imports sugar because her land is parcelled into tiny 
holdings, and sugar cannot be economically produced 
except on large compact estates. India lacks labour 
because India is a land of peasant proprietors who 
cannot be weaned from the soil. Many hold that it 
is not desirable that a landless class should arise in 
this country to repeat here the economic troubles of 
the West. 


In a word, Indian agricultural labour and raw 
material are mirages, raising hopes which fade away 
as we approach the attractive vision. 


How can the mirages be anchored down? How can 
the fabric of a vision be turned into bricks and mortar? 


The Indian Government, when urged to show how 
Indian industries can be created and financed, usually 
respond by appointing or causing to be appointed a 
Royal Commission. To solve the problems of capital, 
the Royal Commission on Indian finance sat, 
deliberated and reported. To suggest ways and means 
for promoting manufactures the Indian Industrial 
Commission has sat and deliberated, but has not yet 
reported. These two are the latest of many inquiries 
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They can point out remedies, But 


by very competent and 
investigation. 

I know that Commissions can suggest a policy for 
the guidance of Government; usually a policy. which 
has been discussed for years and generally approved. 
Thus the Royal Commission on Indian finance 
recommended the issue of Treasury Bills, which had 
long been a familiar feature of British finance and 
whose employment in India had been frequently urged 
on cogent grounds. The recommendation was carried 
out. It has been justified by brilliant results. But it 
might well have been adopted without the advice of a 
Royal Commission, and it would have been as 
successful ten years ago as now. 

Be that as it may, it is one thing to recommend the 
Government to adopt a measure which Government 
themselves can carry out; it is quite another to make 
recommendations which induce ordinary capitalists to 
risk their money. Here it is that Royal Commissions 
have failed and are likely always to fail. 

There are politicians who believe that Government 
can create industries by themselves doing the work of 
pioneers. That Government can establish a factory 
and produce goods never previously made in this 
country is undeniable. With unlimited funds at their 
disposal Government could hardly fail to build a factory 
and purchase the necessary machinery. They may 
successfully fabricate goods and dispose of them, 
particularly if they are their own customers. But it 
[ were a capitalist I should not derive much 
encouragement from the experiment. I should know 
that my funds were not unlimited, that I should have 
a thousand difficulties which Government can overcome 
by official methods and that I could not afford to buy 
my own goods. 

Whether any efforts made by Government in this 
direction have met with genuine success I doubt. It 
is certain, at any rate, that we do not owe anv great 
and flourishing industries to this method. 

I am thus brought to the conclusion that where a 
new industry has to be established the only method 
by which the difficulties can be met is the old plan of 
private enterprise; and it follows that the great need 
of India at the present time is a sufficient number of 
Captains of Industry. 

The most signal instance of the, foundation of a new 
industry in recent years is the establishment of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Sakchi. Every 
detail of this industry was carefully worked out. 
Supplies of raw material were secured. Railway 
communications were provided. Skilled experts were 
brought from America, South Wales, England, 


committees of 


imposing 
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Belgium and every other country which excels in making 
ovens or other parts of iron and steel works. A new 
town was built with comfortable and sanitary 
accommodation for every class of worker. Nothing 
was forgotten, neglected or postponed. Success was 
.virtually guaranteed from the start because the 
promoters were resolved that the scheme should be 
as perfect as human thought could make it. 

One little fact revealed by Sir Dorabji Tata in his 
address to the Industrial Conference of 1915 will show 
how scientific and deliberate was the preparation. 
'" Jt cost us," he said, ‘‘ over a year of study to fix 
upon a site for the works which combined the greatest 
number of advantages—especially with a view to 
‘natural protection.’ ”’ | 

The Tatas, by their shrewdness, capacity and faculty 
for work, overcame all the paradoxes of India. They 
found the necessary capital. They obtained a proper 
site. They recruited the required labour, and they 
were ready to carry on with a minimum supply if any 
difficulty arose. 

Emphatically India wants more Tatas. 

For years the revival of the sugar industry has been 
under consideration and inquiry. 

The Tatas could revive it if they turned their 
attention in that direction. They would acquire a 
compact sugar-growing area, build a factory in its 
centre, served by tram lines to bring in the canes. 
They would carefully choose their canes under expert 
advice, and their machinery as well They would 
arrange a subsidiary industry to occupy their factory 
when the sugar season was over, and they would drive 
Java sugar from India by producing Indian sugar at 
less cost. The Tatas would speedily become the Tates 
of India. 

If Calcutta owned the Tatas, the collieries of Jherria 
and Raneegunge would be supplied with power from a 
central electric station, which would also provide 
Calcutta and Howrah with electric power and light. 
All that is needed to produce this clean and economical 
power supply is more Tatas. They have converted 
the torrents of the Ghats into electric power stations. 
They would find it easy to effect a similar conversion 
for Bengal coal. 

The most pressing question for India is how Tatas 
can be evolved, borrowed or stolen, and to facilitate 
these operations it may perhaps be wise to say wħat 
Tatas are, how they are to be recognised, how 
distinguished from other men. 

À curious feature of a Tata 1s that, unlike the Indian 
politico-industrial agitator, he does not desire to be 
mothered by Government. He holds that it is not the 
business of Government to start industries or to finance 
them. And he succeeds without these State props. 

Another striking characteristic is that he looks with 
indifference on those fiscal panaceas which the 
politicians regard as certain cures for industrial 
incompetence. If anything, the Tata is a Free Trader, 
` for he sees that an Indian manufacturer ought to 
succeed in gaining and keeping his own market since 
he has the enormous advantage of ‘natural 
protection’’ in being relieved of the handicap of 
freight by sea and rail. It is because so many rush 
without consideration into industrial ventures and thus 
throw away this “© natural protection " that they are 
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apt to demand the protection of tariffs by way of 
evading the consequences of their own shiftlessness. 
A Tata, on the contrary, sees that to secure a good site, 
ensuring proximity to raw materials and to markets, 
is half the battle. For tariffs or subsidies he cares 
little. For he has found by observation that their 
practical utility is small in comparison with that of the 
advantages which a shrewd industrialist can obtain 
for himself by careful study of the conditions and by 
his own knowledge of his potential markets. 


A Tata does not permit himself to indulge in any 
illusions as to the factors of the problem which he has 
to solve. People talk of the limitless resources of 
India. He knows that these resources are not so 
bounteous as is often supposed. People dilate on the 
vast supply of cheap labour in India. He can see that 
it is neither plentiful nor cheap. Hence, while other 
employers reject labour-saving machines because the 
population of India numbers more than three hundred 
millions, the Tata is satisfied аё Indian industries will 
depend more and more as time goes on upon automatic 
machines which will reduce the demand for labour to 
a minimum. . 

I do not profess to have delineated all the qualities 
of a Tata. When the methods and principles of a 
successful man have been described there remains an 
indefinable something, call it insight, quickness of 
vision, grit, commonsense or genius, which defies 
analysis. The Tatas, being what they are, cannot but 
recognise that their prodigious success is not to be 
explained by the entries of a biographical dictionary, by 
education, or by any external influence. Sir Dorabji 
Tata does not conceal his belief that ''the great 
Statesman, General or Captain of Industry, is born, 
not made.”? 


There can be no formula, therefore, for the 
production of Tatas. Sir  Dorabji believes that 
something can be done in this direction by a wide 
diffusion of technical education. Special education 
may help as the wide diffusion of an ability to read and 
write may assist in the evolution of a poet. But as 
board school culture has so far failed to blossom in 
inspired verse it would be optimistic to expect a crop 
of Tatas from the soil of India, however liberally 
fertilised with the applied sciences. 


The one course open to us appears to be to make the 
utmost use possible of the Tatas, by which I mean, 
of course, all the captains of industry that we possess, 
whether they be British, Parsee, Hindu or Mahomedan. 
In some important matters the Government of India 
have already approached leading firms without waiting 
to be approached. This process might be carried much 
further. If, for instance, it appears to be a question of 
national importance to revive and modernise the sugar 
industry, the Tatas, the Yules, the Birds, the McLeods 
ought to be called into consultation. At present re- 
searches are being carried out by the agricultural 
departments on theoretical lines. The investigations 
are admirable of their kind, but they can lead to no 
practical results because in the ultimate resort the 
revival or creation of this industry depends on capital 
and organisation. ‘‘Sugar making," writes 
Dr. Barber, * 15 a new enterprise in India, requires 
large capital and the difficult combination of many 
growers, can only be instituted after considerable 
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preparations, and cannot be discontinued without serious 
financialloss." Сап the difficulties be overcome? Can 
compact estates be secured in the sugar-growing tracts? 
Will capital ever be available? Clearly, the whole 
problem ought to be considered from these standpoints 
simultaneously with the development of scientific 
researches. Even in these researches the capitalists 
ought to have a voice. They know what information 
they want for business purposes, and their requirements 
may not always coincide with the conditions of theo- 
retical perfection at which scientific investigators are 
apt to aim. The practical outcome of this paper, 
therefore,'is, Use your Tatas. Little can be done 
without them. Everything is possible with them. 


To avoid misapprelkension I ought perhaps to add 
that, while I attach great importance to the establish- 
ment in India of a great variety of what may be 
termed factory industries, I hold that for many years 
to come the greatest of Indian industries must continue 
to be agriculture. Sir Theodore Morrison, in his 
fascinating work on '' Industrial Transition in India,” 
appears to believe that India is on the verge of a 
rapid change from agriculture te industries. “In 
the city of Bombay," he writes, ''the industrial 
revolution has already been accomplished. Bombay 
is a modern manufacturing city, where both the dark 
and bright side of modern industrialism strike the 
eye. Bombay has insanitary slums where over- 
crowding is as great an evil as in any European city; 
she has a proletariat which works long hours amidst 
the din and whirr of machinery; she also has her 
millionaires, whose princely charities have adorned 
her streets with beautiful buildings. Sign of lavish 
wealth, and, let me add, culture and taste in Bombay 
astonish the visitor from the inland districts. The 
brown villages and never-ending fields with which he 
has hitherto been familiar are the India which is 
passing away; Bombay is the presage of the future.’ 
To say that this prophetic picture is a gross 
exaggeration would be to describe it in mild terms. 
The number of persons supported by agriculture is 
in the neighbourhood of two hundred millions, and 
the suggestion that any considerable fraction of this 
gigantic total is likely within a measurable distance 
of time to be attracted from the soil to the factories 
is as improbable as any prediction could be. 


In the first place, it is altogether incredible that a 
vast and conservative Oriental people can be induced 
to abandon its traditional occupations. To persuade 
even small numbers to adopt an industrial life is 
difficult, and those who go to industrial centres never 
completely sever their connection with the soil. 


A further and more important consideration is that 
agriculture is still the most paying industry im India, 
and the purchase of land is the favourite investment 
of any Indian who gains wealth. He buys land not 
'from mere sentiment but because the return from 
land is good and safe. There is no reason why any 
change should occur in these conditions. Many 
prosperous countries exist in which agriculture is the 
leading industry. In the United States, in Canada, 
in Denmark, in France, agriculture holds a prominent 
place. In India, moreover, agriculture could not be 
abandoned or’ seriously diminished without embarrass- 
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ment to India herself and to the world. Whence are 


. the cotton mills of industrialised Bombay to derive 
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their supplies of raw material if not from °“ brown 
villages and never-ending fields?" Whence could the 
jute mills of Calcutta obtain their fibre if vast tracts 
of Bengal were not covered with the tall jute plant? 
Where are we to find a substitute for the oil-seeds which 
are grown upon large areas in Madras? How is the 
industrialised population to be fed unless the wheat 
tracts of Northern India continue to be cultivated and 
the green of the paddy field to rejoice the eye of the 
Bengal peasant? 


Agriculture, we may be sure, is to remain a great 
Indian industry and, in all probability, the greatest. 
But it can become less prosperous, or it can be made 
still more profitable. The choice of the alternatives 
depends on the amount of the Tata spirit which is 
brought to bear on ‘this ancient and essential industry. 


It was the hope of the Governor-General who 
established the Permanent Settlement that a class of 
enlightened landholders would be created by this favour- 
able arrangement, landholders who would take the 
same interest in the advancement of agriculture as is 
shown by great landowners in England and Scotland. 
This expectation was not fulfilled. The zemindars 
have done nothing except raise their rents. 

Yet the scope for improvement is enormous. What 
a reflection it is upon the want of business energy and 
enterprise in the agricultural world that Calcutta 
should be without am adequate supply of milk! The 
largest city in India, where there is a constant and 
remunerative demand for milk, is condemned to 
consume an adulterated liquid, produced under such 
unwholesome conditions that, if it were not boiled 
before it is drunk, it would spread disease far and 
wide. The scheme recently expounded by the 
Hon'ble Mr, С. F. Payne, I.C.S., the Chairman of 
the Calcutta Corporation, shows that it would be 
possible to provide a supply of pure milk at a lower 
price than the filthy fluid now sold. ^ Organisation 
would, of course, be necessary. A suitable breed of 
cattle would be required, and arrangements for 
transport to Calcutta and delivery in Calcutta would 
call for business ability of no mean order. A Tata 
could overcome the difficulties, place a grateful city 
under deep obligation, and make a modest fortune out 
of his philanthropy. 

This case of the milk supply of a large city is only 
one instance of the many opportunities which invite 
the competent capitalist. The struggling indigo 
industry needs the attention of a Tata. There seems 
to be reason to believe that if a few problems could 
be solved. natural indigo would be able to hold its 
own against synthetic, whether German or British. 
The cultivation of jute could be vastly improved. 
Many crops which are now sparsely grown could be 
widely introduced. Even rice could be better grown. 

Agriculture, in short, no less than the smoky 
industries, needs as many Tatas as India can produce; 
needs them perhaps even more than. the industries, 
for the return will be quicker and more certain and 
the benefit an unmixed gain to the country. 
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New York, 0.9.4, 


Until the War is Won. 


The American. 


BIG BUSINESS BUILDERS 


A Historical Survey of one of the oldest Commerctal Houses of India and first of 

a series of similar histories of Businesses that have made India what it is to-day. 

These articles will be written by men with an intimate knowledge of the growth 

and prcgress of the business under review. Big business houses throughout 
India will be dealt with in rotation. 


GILLANDERS, 


HERE is a pleasing little story about the 
town of Jullunder that illustrates aptly the 
trouble the, Indian has with foreign names. 
Jullunder is by éradition reported to be the 
place to which Alexander the Great penetrated 
when he invaded India and from that event it received 
its name after him. For Jullunder was the nearest the 
inhabitants could get to the name' of their conqueror. 
And thousands of years afterwards (such is the 
conservatism of the East) when more Alexanders come 
out of the Шве island in the North Sea the East 
pronounces their name in the same fashion. Every 
Alexander is a Jullunder Sahib to the proletariat. But 
while this may stand as an instance of the manner in 
which a European name will be, not distorted, but 
rather romanticised and glorified by connection with the 
East, it must be said that there ace British names that 
run trippingly off the tongue of the son of the soil. One 
of them is ''Gillanders." No Indian, be he even a 
gariwalla, makes any blunder when he hears the word. 
So that while if you wish to go to British Indian Street 
you must order your driver to ‘‘ Rani Moodee 
Gullee," if to the Great Eastern you must give the 
antiquated name ''Ouilson Hotel," or if you be for 
Hastings Strect you must say Ukilpara or you will 
be transported to Hastings near Kidderpore, you have 
but to say ‘‘Gillanders’’ in the most English of 
accents and your destination is certain; for Gillanders 
is a name not only pronounced easily but recognised 
as sufficiently known to be a landmark of Calcutta. 

What wonder! A hundred years even for the slow 
learning East is a long time and it is but a twelve 
month or so short of the century since the name first 
came to be used and known in Calcutta. 

The years that saw the revival and development of 
British trade after the Napoleonic wars saw Liverpool 
one of the chief British ports for India. East 
Indiamen sailed out of the muddy Mersey as frequently 
if not more so than from London, for Liverpool had 
not then developed its great trade with America: 
America having been until recently an enemy. The firm 
of John and Robert Gladstone had, for ínstance, six 
vessels licensed for the Indian tr-de from the Seaforth 
of 391 tons burthen to the Duke of Lancaster of 567 
tons; the others being the Calcutta (389 tons), the 
Theodosia (391 tons), Cornwall (384 tons) and 
Kingsnull (372 tons). In their service was Е. M. 
Gillanders and his „experience of the Eastern 
markets gained through imports to the firm oof 
Gladstone aroused їп him the ambition to develop 


ат 


ARBUTHNOT ё CO. 


still further and with personal direction the com- 
merce of the East. This was a daring innovation 
because the East India Company then had the trading 
monopoly and only allowed others to trade in goods 
which did not turn over enough profit for them— 
consequently the limitations upon other trade were 
serious. However, Gillanders was not daunted at the 
prospect and he soon found in the office of another 
Liverpool firm a young man to whom the same ideal 
appealed—one Thomas Ogilvy, whose uncle was a big 
East Indian merchant trader. The two put their heads 
together and with the promise of backing from the 
Gladstones Gillanders set sail in 1818 for India. At 
Colombo he joined the Prince Regent which made 
Calcutta on roth June of 1819; a date not calculated 
to give a favourable impression of Calcutta, especially 
a century ago. 


Gilanders, however, was soon installed in a 
small office in Lyons Range and despite the 
restrictions of the Company Bahadur he estab- 


lished sufficient business to warrant Ogilvy coming 
out to join him and the combination of the 
two produced the first firm of independent traders in 
India, all former business having been done by the 
employees of the Company. The Opposition they met 
with only sharpened their wits and developed their 
abilities and soon their business was so prosperous that 
it attracted others. Presently mercantile concerns 
had grown to such an extent in numbers and— 
presumably—-were so harassed by the Company's 
imposed limitations that they found it necessary to 
safeguard themselves. Thus arose the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, of which Gillanders Arbuthnot 
are the oldest members—or at least among the oldest, 
for both Gillanders and Ogilvy were present at the 
inaugural ME (held on 23rd August, 1825) 
regarding which Ogilvy wrote to Sir John Gladstone 
as follows :— 


“I have been engaged for nearly these 3 hours 
at a Meeting of the Mercantile Community 
of Calcutta with a view to form an 
Association to furnish information and to 
give greater weight to'any representation 
of grievances, etc. In appointing a 
Committee of 8 or 9 to act and report to 
a General Meeting twice a year they 
named me, but on my informing them that 
I was about to proceed to England they 
nominated Gillanders."' 


t,’ 


. “Thomas Ogilvy. 

Ogilvy was then probably going back to put matters 
on a proper footing in England, where the necessity 
had arisen for additional ''houses." These were 
established in London and Liverpool and are in the 
style of Ogilvy, Gillanders and Co. | 

Sir John Gladstone had done much to set the firm 
upon its feet in the early years and it is no matter of 
surprise that he took advantage of the prosperity he 
had helped to bring about by establishing a family 
connection with the concern. Lord Morley in his 
'* Great Statesmen "' bas said :— 

“I know not why commerce in England should 
not have its own families rejoicing to be 
connected with commerce from generation 
to generation. It has been so ín other 
countries.’ 

But here were the Gladstones—and many other 
Indian firms for that matter—showing him that he 
might have been a little surer of his facts before he 
had suggested that there were no families rejoicing 
to be connected '' with commerce from generation to 
generation." David Gladstone became a partner of 
the firm in 1826 and since that date six Gladstones 
have played their part in proprietorship of the firm. 
The senior partner of the London house is Mr. H. N. 
Gladstone and Mr. W. B. Gladstone is also a partner; 


while two of the younger members of the same family 


are assistants in the Calcutta office—or were until 
they received war commissions. 

The Arbuthnots came in after the firm had been 
in existence a little over a decade, G. C. Arbuthnot 
becoming a partner in Calcutta just in time to help to 
face the terrible commercial crisis in that city which 


- tested fully and completely the ability of the mercantile 


community both individually and as a body. Many 
went under, some prominent houses failing for sums 
.varying from r2 to 34 lakhs of rupees. But Gillanders 
Arbuthnot arid Co. weathered the storm and so were 
in the thoroughly sound position to face the further 


crises that came in 1847, in 1857 and also in 1863 


G. C. Arbuthnot, 


and 1866; in the last of which disturbing events six' 
: m 


E. М. Gillanders. 

Calcutta banks closed their doors, the Bank Rate rose 
to 15 per cent, and the Chamber of Commerce 
appealed to the Government to save the commercial 
community of Calcutta. 

Since then it has been fairly plain sailing and 
prosperity has followed prosperity and fame fame 
until '' Gillanders " is опе of the household words of 
India. The original business of East India merchants 
has been developed until the firm now has interests in 
banking, insurance, jute, timber, railways, tea, 
piecegoods, oil, explosives, cement, importing and 
exporting, and shipping; with branches in Bombay and 
Rangoon. The present offices of the firm are at 8, 
Clive Street in one of the most palatial buildings ‘of 
the city. No. 8 was built in 1909 and was one of the 
first of the new style of offices the construction of 
which is giving to Calcutta a new stateliness and a 
new importance. i 

Sir Hugh Bray—to whom an open letter is 
addressed in this issue—has recently retired from the 
firm to take up an important Government appointment 
and.the partners now in Calcutta are Messrs. W. O. 
Grazebrook, A. d'A. Willis and B. E. G. Eddis. 

In common with leading mercantile houses in 
Calcutta, the Assistants of Messrs.  Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot and Co. have responded іл a patriotic 
manner to the call to arms in the present war. H. G. 
Bowes-Scott was killed in South Africa in the early 
stages of the war and the following Assistants are now 
on Active Service :— 

E. G. Bissakar. ` 

W. M. Egerton (Lieutenant-Commander, R.N.). 
A. C. Glàdstone (Captain). 

S. D. Gladstone (Lieutenant). 

5: С. Lyttelton (Lieutenant, R.N.). 

H. R. Pilcher (Lieutenant). 

G. M. Wilson (Lieutenant). 

Further, the Calcutta partners and every Assistant of 
the’ firm at Calcutta, Bombay. and Rangoon are 
members of one or other'of the Indian Defence Force 
Corps—a fine record. P 
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* Business "—May 1918. 


A Great Organizer. 





By courtesy of “ Looker-On." 


Sir Chomas Holland, K.C.L.E.,, FRS, ++ 


President, Indian Munitions "Board. 
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MAY I ASK 


YOUR HELP? 


XQ USIN ESS has been produced with an 
kj object. That is, to help all men so 
qi much as lies in its power. The aim 
of the band of men whose goodwill 
has фееп secured to write for us 15, 
to convey inspiration, to create goodwill, to appeal 
to sensible ideals, to offer constructive and not 
destructive criticism and to keep alive that sense of 
duty which is the paramount necessity during the 
present life and death struggle of Civilization 
versus Barbarism. Will you help me? If you do 
not agree with all the views expressed in the 
Editorial pages—be frank—and let me know. 
Your criticism with or without offence will be 
carefully read. But if you would pull to pieces 
dont fail to offer a suggestion for improvement. 
"Business, together with the co-operation of 
all its readers, can become a living link in the 
reconstruction of Post War conditions. It needs 
all the support you can offer. Will you write to me? 


T. Н, CAMPBELL-HOWES . 
POST BOX 450 
CALCUTTA 
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IONEER work is rarely easy-going, and there 

can be but few more difficult pioneer tasks than 

the founding in a distant and tropical country 

like: India of an iron producing industry. . The 

mere thought of laborious toil round the blast 
е and cupolas of а modern iron plant would 
-seem sufficient to daunt the 
courage of any European who 
miglit contemplate the estab- 
lishment of an iron works on 
the burning soil of India. 
., Nor would his .difficulties be 
lessened by the thought that 
Һе. must: draw his labour from 
among a' native population 

comparatively weak in phy- iW 
'sique, and wholly unaccus- Lune. 
. tomed to the regular hours {= 
and. strenuous effort essential 
:to the- success, of such an 
enterprise. | i 
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Jt, must therefore be accounted an achievement of 
' the first order that there should at the present moment 
be. existing in Bengal, some 140 miles north-west of 
Calcutta, a highly successful concern, the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, in whose works at Kulti, 
Burrakur, 


the most modern methods of iron 
production are to be found in 
their latest developments. 
These works, originally estab- 
lished іп 1875, after a 
chequered existence, such as 
often attends pioneer efforts, 


near 


the Government of India and 
carried on by ,them-for nearly 
nine years. The conduct of 
an industrial undertaking by 
Government officials is, how- 


5 Wir William Turner « 

5^ MadellanCBE © ever, by no means a gua- 
э. тугы Р rantee of success, and the 
OA аер Burrakur Iron Works—as 





they were then, .and still are, 
often termed were a languishing concern when they 
were acquired from the Government by the present 
Company in August, 1899. 


A New Era. 


Very little of the plant as it then stood now 
There were only two small eee when th 
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. boilers entirely fired by coal. 
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Front View of Furnaces. 


were ultimately taken over by - 
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were taken over, for which the blast was heated by coal 
or coke in pipe stoves of the old-fashioned description. 
There was one blowing engine with its complement of 
Furnace gases were not 
utilized, and needless to say therg was no by-product 
recovery coking plant. The Company immediately 

‘undertook the erection .of a 
‚ new furnace and the provision . 
| of ‘three 17° feet diameter 
Cowper stoves for heating the 
. blast. 
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: The new furnace was built. 
Ew) on improved lines, whilst at 
E. the same time the two older 
ad furnaces were remodelled and 
; converted into ‘‘close top” 
to enable the furnace gas to 
: be utilized for the purpose of 
firing the boilers. These 
furnaces have, however, 
since been removed and re- 
placed by new ones of completely modern construction. 
Pipe and sleeper foundries were also built, and the 
development of new coal resources was undertaken, as 
no collieries were then owned by the Company, the fuel 
required, either coal or coke, being purchased. The 
output in 1899-90 was only about 9,000 tons per 
annum, which was mainly 
taken by Government estab- 
lishments, either as pig-iron 
or in the shape of castings. 


Steel. 


A small Steel Plant was in- 
stalled and put in operation 
in 1914 with the intention of 
producing steel rails for nar- 
row gauge railways, sections 
for structural work, and ordi- 
nary merchant bars. Although 
in the aggregate there was a 
market in India for such 
productions, it was found: in 
practice that orders came forward for such sniall lots, 
involving such frequent changing of the rolls, that 
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steel operations could пої be carried оп at 
that. time at а profit, especially as it was 
necessary in the Steel Department to employ a 


number of Europeans brought. out at heavy cost from 
Engand. In view of these ddverse circumstances it 
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Со„ Ltd. Works—Burrakur, Bengal. 


was decided to suspend steel manufacture until it could 
be resumed under more favourable auspices. 


Ore Fields. 


The deposits frdm which the Company during its 
early history drew its Supplies yielded ore of poor 
quality, a factor, chiefly res- 


ponsible for the’ financial 
misfortunes of the original 
Company. The discovery 


of new ore fields of a very 
high grade, combined with 
the introduction of more 
‘capital and with a bold policy 
of extension—initiated under 
the present chairman, Mr. 
Wiliam Turner MacLellan, 
C.B.E.—have been reward- 
ed with so large a 
measure of success that 
the Company now . ranks 
amongst the foremost in- 
dustrial concerns in -India. 


These ore fields are believed 
to rank amongst the most 
extensive deposits іп the 
world, and ‘afford what is 
practically an  inexhaustible 
supply of high-class оге, 
containing 60 to 66 per cent. 
of metallic iron. The ore is 
obtained on the open cast 
system, and the quantities 
are so enormous that under- 
ground mining will probably 
never be necessary. А rope- 
way conveys the ore from 
the mines to the head of 
the narrow gauge railway 
` dbove mentioned. 


Coal and Limestone. 

The Company also possess collieries at Ramnagur, 
within about a mile of the Works at Kulti, and in the 
Jherria coalfields, about forty miles distant. “&gsom 
these collieries are raised about 160,000 








Pipe Foundry showing Electric Cranes and Vertical Moulding Boxe» 


The new ore fields, for which the Company has 
secured a long lease, are situated on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway in the Manharpur district, about 157 miles from 
the Works. A narrow gauge railway, sixteen miles in 
length, built by the Company's own staff and at the 
Company's cost, connects the mines with the main lines. 
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per annum, а quantity considerably in excess of 
present requirements, the surplus being sold on the 
market. Limestone is obtained in sufficient quantities 
from the surrounding districts. 


Coking Plant. 


This plant consists of two 
batteries, each of 34 Simon 
Carve’s by-product coke 
ovens, from which some 
100,000 tons of hard coke are 
turned out annually. A third 
battery is now under con- 
struction, which will increase 
the coke output by approxi- 
mately со per cent. All 
machinery in this plant is 
electrically driven, the steam 
for driving the Bellis engines 
and generators at a large 
Power House being supplied 
by boilers fired with the 
waste gases from the coke 
ovens, after the recovery of the Coal Tar and Sulphate 
of Ammonia. In connection with the latter product a 
plant for the manufacture of Sulphuric Acid has been 
erected and is now at work, the excess of acid over 
and above the Company’s requirements being also sold 
on the market. 


Throughout the Works the best modern practice is 
in evidence, the waste gas from the furnaces being 
used to heat the hot blast stoves, as well as to raise 
steam under the boilers of the turbo blowing engines. 


Blast Furnace Plant. 


The present plant consists of four 60 feet blast furnaces 
with fifteen hot blast Cowper stoves. A fifth furnace 
or larger dimensions—mz., 75 feet—is in progress, 
together with five more Cowper stoves. | Other depart- 
ments of the Works comprise large Pipe and Sleeper 
Foundries, extensive modern Machine Shops, as well 
as the large Electric Power Generating Station, the 
Turbo Blowing Engines, and the By-product and Acid 
Plants above mentioned. Further additions are 
contemplated in the direction of blast furnaces, steel 
works, and pipe foundries. 


Output. 

The. output of iron averages боо tons per furnace 
per Week from the four existing furnaces. By reason 
of thd high quality of the ore, which contains only ‘06 
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per cent. of phosphorus and an almost negligible 
sulphur content, the iron produced by the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company is practically equal to hematite, 
and 1s onc of the toughest brands of pig-iron on the 
market, equal to the best Scotch. "The presence of a 
trace of aluminium in the iron has the advantage for 
foundry purposes of increasing the- fluidity of the 
metal. | 
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Showing a portion of the Blast Furnace Plant 
The Company produce three classes of Pig-iron 
styled as follows :—'' Manharpur," ‘‘ Bengal ’ and 
** Burrakur.”’ 
Each of these brands is produced in the usual grades, 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and the average analyses are as 


under :— 
Manharpur. Bengal. Burrakur. 


Graphitic Carbon 3°25 325 3°25 
Carbon Combined O'15 0'15 0°20 
Siltcon 2°75 2°75 2°50 
Phosphorus 025 0°60 0°30 
Manganese sv APIS O'50 1'20 
Sulphur Es e. 0'02 O'O2 0'02 


The Company consumes a considerable portion of its 
output of pig in its own foundries, but the greater 
portion is either sold in India or shipped to Australia, 
Japan and South America. For the information of 
iron founders in these countries a useful series of notes 
is issued by the Company showing the blends of the 
three classes of pig-tron suitable for various castings— 
e.g., heavy pipes, heavy castings, light or ornamental 
castings, railway sleepers, chairs, etc. 


Ferro-Manganese. 
At the special request of the Ministry of M 


Mesas. 
‚ Conny's Agents in India. 





May 1918. 


Works in the manufacture of ferro-manganese. India 
possesses large fields of high-grade manganese ore, 
and it manifestly effects a great saving of freight if 
this orc can be first converted into ferro-manganese in 
the country of its origin, a procedure which has an 
obvious value tat the present time. By a careful 
selection of ore and of coke, and under skilful manage- 
ment, ferro-manganese is now being produced by the 
Bengal Iron and Steel Company in considerable 
quantities, and of a quality suitable for the European 
market. The manufacture of this material is a matter 
of national importance, constituting as it does an 
essential constituent in steel manufacture. 


Employees. 


The importance to India of the Company's operations 
may be gauged by the fact that it employs in its works, 
collieries, and ore fields nearly 10,000 natives under 
a large and competent supervising staff of Europeans. 
Nearly all these employees (whoein the aggregate 
exceed the population of т4пу a small town in the 
Homeland) live in the Company's own quarters. The 
bungalows of the European staff are beautiful as well 
as comfortable. Fop the use of the little colony the 
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Machine Shop. 


Company has also built an excellent Institute containing 
a good general and technical library, as well as other 
resources. Tennis Courts and similar amenities are 
also provided for the use of the staff. The housing of 
the natives has equally beén the subject of much 
thought and care on the part of the Company, and its 
achievements in this direction have won many 
expressions of approval and admiration. 


Martin and Co., of Calcutta, are the 
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By The Literary Lounger. 





T is a great thing to be a writer of books. It is 
almost as great a thing to be a reader of books. 
I mean a reader in the true sense. For there is just 
as much faulty reading as there is faulty writing. 
Probably if there were not so much faulty writing 
there would be less faulty reading. So many books 
are wrilten to distract thought instead of to inspire 
it, and of all the proftless forms of reading the reading 
that does not inspire thought is the most profitless. 
My shelves are well stocked with literary treasures, 
my evening friends that whisper their affection at the 
end of the day, when business cares are laid aside, and 
1 am alone, yet not alone, in silence, yet borne up by 
the music of thronging voices. Some are old, with 
the age that knew not the tongue we speak, their 
secrets enshrined in calf and gilt, friends I once counted 
enemies, before I knew their worth and wisdom. Some 
still have the sweet scent of printer's ink clinging 
about them like lavender in my lady's gown, but are 
clad in cheaper modern garb. Most of them are well 
thumbed, and underlined and marginated. But none 
has reached that place of honour that did not contain 
a pearl of wisdom, that had not some message, of 
sternness or sympathy, of reproachful pleading or 
radiant hope, for which it was deemed worthy to be 
enthroned. i 
So come, jaded business man, fretted with the press 
of the world’s affairs, and sit with me and my dear 
friends in the cool of the evening, and I will let you 
into some of the secrets they have unfolded. They will 
not be jealous of your company, for it is their pleasure 
to soothe and comíort, to uplift and inspire, and their 
only sorrow is that so few ears, in all the millions of 
the earth, will listen to their quiet voices. 


I have just been reading, not for the first time, for 
a book that is not worth reading twice is not worth 
reading once, Mr. H. G. Wells’ Mr. Briling sees tt 
through. Few books that have been written during 
the war, dealing with the war, contain so much food 
for thought. Imagine the typical, commonsense, 
phlegmatic Englishman ` going about his business 
cheerfully before the war, conscious of the oft-repeated 
warnings of the threat of German aggression, but 
sceptical of the possibility of its ever materialising, 
scornful of the suggestion that any nation could be 
guilty of such supreme folly as to seek aggrandisement 
at the cost of an European war, and supremely 
confident in the comity of nations, and you have Mr. 
Britling. Then follow him through his indignant 
amazement when the unbelievable happens, his agitated 
concern at the unpreparedness of his country to meet 
the menace that has become a terror hammering at 
her gates, his half-fearful consent to his sons entering 
the great army that is rapidly put unto trainings his 
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hopeful ttust that the whole thing will be over lonp 
before they can be sent into the firing line. And 
come quietly, reverently, into his Gethsemane, witness 
his agony as his tortured soul realises that his darling 
child, his best beloved who forged a military age that 
he might not be left behind, !s lying somewhere in 
Flanders, а lifeless, bloodsmeared sacrifice 10 
Kaiserdom. Then think, if you can, his thoughts as 
his stunned brain begins to resume 115 functions, and 
he realises that he still must live. Follow him 
through the maze of doubt and contradictory suggestion 
as he seeks an explanation of the whole ghastly folly, 
and through his endeavours to find a means ol 
preventing the possibility of such a world-wide tragedy 
ever being repeated, and you will know something of 
the agonizing problem that is afflicting hundreds of 
thousands of Mr. Britlings to-day. 

l sometimes wonder whether remoteness from the 
war is an unmixed blessing. It has its advantages, 
certainly, but they are the advantages that belong to 
time and material circumstance, not the advantages 
that stretch into eternity and reach the soul. I think 
there is only one greater tragedy than the trayedy of 
suffering caused by the war. It is the tragedy of 
being unable to realise the war. This is the tragedy of 
countless men and women to-day. It is not a question 
of mere geographical remoteness. The tragedv goes 
deeper than that. A man may be living in France and 
still have no more realisation of the war than if he 
were in Fij. The distance is of no importance. 
Science has swallowed up distance, and in everv corner 
of the earth the facts of the war are known. But a 
knowledge of facts does not necessarily bring 
realisation. If it did, every schoolboy who has been 
flogged through the Anabasis would realise war. There 
are distances no mathematician can compute, gulfs no 
science can span. The tragedy lies in our inability to 
realise the sufferings of others until we have suffered 
in a like degree ourselves. ? 

Many have sought, but sought in vain, to realise the 
war, because they have not sought aright. Some have 
tried to visualize it, cagerly scanning the official 
communiques for place-names, poring’ over maps and 


sticking little coloured flags in this point and that, as 
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though realisation of the war were capable of 
diagrammatic expression. The newspaper corres- 
pondents, a puerile, pen-proud crew, inflated with an 
altogether exaggerated sense of their own importance, 
have essayed Homeric descriptions of what they have 
seen, mostly ragged scraps of the dismal aftermath of 
battle, and have penned long despatches consisting of 
uncorroborated and in many cases invented hearsay 
stories which the rawest recruit laughs to scorn. Let 
them have what petty fame they may squeeze from 
the blood and suffering of better men, and enjoy it if 
they can. A man who is capable of half the hardships 
and hairbreadth adventures which some of these self- 
satisfied scribblers recount as having come within their 
own personal experience is capable of shouldering a 
rifle and killing Germans, a much more honourable 
occupation at the present time. It is useless to seek 
realisation of the war in their bombastic, sickening 
verbiage. There is more eloquence in the simple story 
told by an illiterate soldier in his letters to his mother 
at home than in all their laboured periods. Oft have 
I wished that my pen might be tipped with fire, that 
I might sketch a true picture of modern warfare, a 
picture which would scorch the eyes and sear the souls 
of all beholders; that my tongue might be loosed from 
its tremulous weakness, that I might tell in scarlet 
trumpet tones the story of the red, all-flaming hell 
through which our dear lads are passing. 


' But this eternal blazon may not be 
To ears of flesh and blood.”’ 


The greatest of writers must stand aghast at a 
mere glimpse of a spectacle so transcending all human 
powers of expression, and, like the Law-Giver of old, 
take off his shoes from off his feet, for the place whereon 
he stands is holy ground. Realisation of the war is 
not to be found in despatches or descriptive writing. 
Not in earth or heaven, nor in the depths of the sea 
or the waters under the earth. It is to be found only 
in the simple, suffering heart of man, hidden from the 
world, jealously guarding its secret of sorrow from 
unworthy eyes, open only to the members of the great 
brotherhood who have passed through the Valley of 
the Shadow. 

It is here that the genius of Mr. Wells is so manifest. 
He is a writer of more than ordinary descriptive power. 
He might have described a modern battlefield as few 
living writers could. Indeed, in am earlier works, The 
World Set Free, in which he prognosticates this great 
conflict, he achieved a degree of vividness in this 
respect that, to my mind, has never been surpassed. 
But he saw with unerring judgment the futility of any 
attempt to bring home a realisation of the stupendous 
folly and criminality of the present war by such means. 
He shows us the heart of a man. With infinite 
tenderness he draws aside the veil and exposes the 
bruised heart and stricken soul of a typical Englishman 
of the middle class who vicariously, yet in himself, 
has sacrificed his all on the altar of patriotic duty. 
Mr. Britling would willingly have died in battle, but 
that honour was derfied him. He gave his best beloved, 
and, so doing, died a thousand deaths himself. 

Have you ever thought how many living dead men 
there are in the world to-day, men from whom the light 
of life has departed, yet over whom hangs a golden 
crepuscule of glory? , 
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You meet them daily in the street, these heroes and, 
heroines of war-suffering, their souls onising 1 
the torture of crucifixion on the simple little Crosses 
that mark the distant graves where all their hopes lie 
buried. Pride and dignity sit on their brow, but in 
their heart is an aching pain for which the world holds 
no balm, a burning sorrow no art can quench. Dulcis 
et decorum est pro patria mori. But bitter with the 
bitterness of Dead Sea Fruit is it to live on when one 
has sacrificed one's heart's love. The Hindu lyricists 
who have eulogised вайб seem to have realised the 
depths of desolation into which a bereaved heart may 
be plunged. Two lines from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu's 
verses come swiftly to my mind as I ponder the tragedy 
of this living death. | 
‘ Can the blossom live when tree is dead ? 
Can the flesh survive when the soul is gone ? " 

There are a great many people just v iting to die. 

Yet out of sorrow and suffering love and sympathy 
are born, and the refining fires of*war agony produce 
hearts of gold. Mr. Britling in his agony is a finer 
man than Mr. Britling in his comfortable prosperity. 
His letter to the parents of the German lad who formed 
part of his househald in the days of peace is instinct 
with the sacred principle of loving sympathy born in 
the commonwealth of suffering, a principle deeper and 
broader than the bounds of nationality or creed, 
having its genesis in Heaven itself. x 

And this brings me to a conclusion which is often 
lost sight of, though to me it is so obvious. It is 
this, that in spite of the natural inclination to regard 
war and all its attendant horrors as productive of an 
immeasurable amount of suffering, there is, as a 
matter of fact, no more suffering during war than at 
any other time. The fact that more people suffer does 
not make the degree of suffering any higher. Suffering 
is such an intensely personal thing. "The human heart 
is only capable, in a direct sense, of realising its own 
agony. Some men are permitted all their lives to bask 
by the sunlit waters of Gennesareth, while others must 
pass through the gloom of Gethsemane. None but 
those who have entered the Garden of Sorrow may 
know the heart's full burden of grief. Glorious young 
lives, the pride and hope of fond parents, are cut off 
suddenly in times of peace, leaving the same desolation 
of spirit and blankness of soul as if they had been killed 
in battle. The only effect of the wider distribution of 
mourning must be to create sympathy, the most 
blessed of all the virtues. Can anyone deny that the 
hearts of men and women are finer and purer as a 
result of the community of suffering which has resulted 
from the war? Mr. Britling went into the street 
straight from the death-bed of a relative who had 
been mangled in an air raid cursing and blaspheming, 
calling aloud for horrible vengeance on the authors of 
the outrage. Then there came a vision of his dear 
boy lying dead on the battlefield, and he saw that 
there were other still figures there. In his own 
despairing grief he realised that there were other 
mourners, even among his enemies, and the amazing 
solvent of sympathy melted’ him, and he whispered 
tremulously through his tears, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

Mr. Britling would have been incapable of such 
magnanimity twelve months ‘before. But through 
agony and suffering he had realised the war. 


In . 
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FROM AN OUTWARD MAIL ВАС 


Calcutta. 

My DEAR JAMES, 

ONGRATS old bird, on getting your third pip, 

even if you start the new rank in a Blighty 

Hospital, with a leg that's going to be a 

Dit of trouble. But, old son, if the hospital's 

in New Bond Street and you're not bedridden, 
as you say, I fancy things are pretty Ausht— 
what! And that’s all the more reason why I can’t 
understand you wanting. to hear from me. It isn’t 
as if you were at a loose end—you can’t be, in London. 
If you are—well, you've changed some. I can 
remember you, even in the midst of the hairiest time 
in the old chummery in the happy old days when all 
we had to think of Was the next hop at the ‘‘ Saturday ” 
and wangling getting away early for golf, looking 
forward to seeing London again. Still, if you say you 
want to hear about us out here, I’m sure we are no 
end grateful for the kind thoughts and I'm your man 
so far as the ability goes. 

Of course you have heard something of our 
great War Conference—held in Delhi, of all 
places, in April of all months! But I expect 
all that has got to you is little more than the 
text of resolutions and a few loyal phrases.. Now we 
here know how far such things can be made to go; 
we know the imposing effect that appertains thereto. 
But all sections in India—or at least those who speak 
for themselves—rather feel the need now for more than 
loyal phrases and resolutions, no matter how stirringly- 
worded. India, to be precise, has been talking and 
resolution-carrying for nearly four years now and 
people are beginning to ask when something is to be 
done? That, as I see it, is the most hopeful sign of 
the Delhi Conference, although other people see other 
points. The Conference had a jolly ‘‘ good press” 
before it sat; and a jolly bad one afterwards. The 
general view beforehand was that the Government 
would plank down a complete cut and dried programme; 
so many men wanted, so many officers wanted, so 
much money wanted and so on and would ask the 
Conference to say how best these could be obtained. 
Stories were rife for days on end of conscription here, 
conscription there; taxes on this, super-taxes on that. 
Our poor old Calcutta Exchange got one of the biggest 
attacks of ''cold feet’’ in its history and shares 
dropped scores of points even to the extent of over 
a hundred in some cases. But the Government turned 
up with no programme at all and left two unwieldy 
sub-committees to do all the proposing. The result 
was more resolutions—more suggestions of committees 
to do this, that and the other, bureaux for this purpose; 
consultations for that; and the only things sticking 
out were a rise in the pay of soldiers—which has bv the 
way already been discounted by the indigenous press 
which holds that an increase of fifty per cent. (Rs. 11 
to Rs. 17) is not enough to tempt the '' educated ’’ and 
the gift of more British commissions to Indians. The 
press comments on this—and some of the comments 
in the Conference itseff: that of Mr. Ironside for 
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instance—were scathing. However, the Government 
restored the position somewhat by declaring it wanted 
500,000 men this year. But even that is not a big 
Step, tremendous as it looks on pre-war figures. For 
last year India raised 450,000 recruits. But where it 
cuts is this: the “fighting races” have been pretty 
severely recruited during the last three years and 
although '' Micky "' O'Dwyer asks for 200,000 men from 
the Punjab that leaves 300,000 to the rest of India — 
a figure that is not going to be easy to get. So that 
15 where we Stand at present, especially if I add that 
the Government is going to apportion the quotas 
per province and has not yet made up its mind as 1o 
how to do so. Nobody is surprised. 

Of course there were the usual Home Rule stunts 
The Khaparde person wanted the Conference to vote 
on a Home Rule resolution. The Viceroy ruled it out 
of order. The Gandhi person objected to the absence 
of Mrs. Besant and Lok Tilak, and got sat on 
although his backers are trying to say that he had the 
best of a bout with the Viceroy. But out of all this 
has come the suggestion that there should be no more 
political agitation so long as the war lasts. Lord 
Chelmsford did not say much on the point, and some 
think he should have done so. But Lord Ronaldshay 
did at the Bengal meeting that took place to endorse 
the Delhi moves—and couldn't do so because no 
information as to what Delhi was going to do had 
reached Bengal in spite of urgent wires to the 
Capital. So Bengal had to be content with a certain 
amount of further loyal speeches and another dose of 
resolutions; at least with those rather boring make- 
shifts and a speech from Lord Ronaldshay that 
should be epoch-making. Now the: is а lot to be 
said for Lord Ronaldshay, but so far none of the papers 
have said it. So, let me tell you that we 
have опе man to be thankful to for a firm 
hand against the shameless individuals who appear to 
want to see all Bengal's murderers, dacoits and 
conspirators at liberty again. That man is Lord 
Ronaldshay who is in the face of a far worse agitation 
than poor old Lord Carmichael ever had to face, 
keeping the flag flying and not abating one whit the 
strong grip that is absolutely necessarv if vou chaps 
who went off to do the fighting are to find 
anything to come back to. Lord Ronaldshav has told 
the Extremists, both in and out of the Bengal Council, 


pretty straightly what he thinks of them, and they 
don't like it; neither do they like him, and thev keep 
on saying so in their nasty underhanded way. Н. Е, 


has taken to his job like a duck takes to water and he 
lets their abuse and pettiness take as little effect as 
water on a duck’s back; bet I wish—and the ma jority of 
people here wish too—that he, would cause the 
scurrilous press to be taught a thoroughly strong 
lesson. A few severe hints to two bazaars in Calcutta 
that have a name beginning with '' B "-—an initial. bv 
the way, that fits many adjectives that are suitable to 
certain workers therein—would do a lot of good, 
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But while H. E. has stood to his guns, Sir William 
Vincent has let the ceaseless dropping of the water of 
demand wear away the stone of his resolution. You 
must know that the whole of the internments are 
revised by a sort of Committee in Bengal, but the 
Bengali bounders are always at the Government for 
some other sort of Committee—all Indians or Vakils or 
Indian Barrishters-at-Larr and so on; always Indians 
—just as if Europeans, because they take a stern view 
of murder and dacoity and conspiracy, were incapable 
of doing justice. Well, Sir William has given way and 
presented them with another commission of two °“ non- 
officials "—though why he wants to go behind Lord 
Ronaldshay and let him down in this fashion is more 
than the plain man can understand. If Sir William 
thinks he is going to quieten agitation by such means, 
he is wrong. Concession only leads to new howlings. 
But to return to our Bengal Conference. Lord 
Ronaldshay took up a very decided line upon the need 
. for the dropping of agitation. He told his hearers 
that the Briton was a fair and a just man but he objected 
to pedple trying to ''do him down” (my phrase, 
not Lord Ronaldshay's) while he had his back to the 
wall; in other words he expected the people he was 
fighting for to keep their hands out of the pocket where 
he kept his loose change. Lord Ronaldshay didn't 
suggest that anybody had got his hand in the said 
receptacle, but he merely threw out this as a hint. 
And he threw it out in a fashion that should have gone 
to the very hearts of his hearers. He said it with 
“a punch" and everybody there felt he meant it as 
a carefully-worded warning. And here I misht say that 
there are no Europeans and it is to be hoped very few 
Indians who do not agree with His Excellency. This 
is decidedly not the time for agitation of any sort and 
if the Government of India and Provincial Governments 
were not presumably Montagu-ridden or afraid of being 
forced to climb down there would be none. Lord 
Ronaldshay made rather a point upon this matter. 
He told his hearers that if the Kaiser came to Calcutta 
there would be no chance whatever of any Indian 
opening his mouth to speak, while he also pointed to the 
moral effect upon Germany of the spectacle of a united 
India, where the agitator had ceased from troubling 
and the politician was at rest. (And here, it must be 
submitted, I had to smile. I thought of what 
Germany would think of the results of the 
Delhi Conference!) However Н. E. was right, 
but he met only with indifferent success. True 
Mr. Chakravarti seemed to say that he for one 
accepted His Excellency's views. I have heard 
Europeans who were enthusiastic over this brand 
plucked from the burning. But the Bengalee and the 
Patrika hastened to condemn Lord Ronaldshay and to 
show that Mr. Chakravarti had not said what he 
meant, or meant what he said, or some other such 
quibble dear to the Bengali heart. So, however much 
the Europeans wish to stop political discussion, the 
Bengali press at least refuses to be bound bv any decent 
suggestion. To them baying the moon of British 
Government is far more important than hunting the 
Hun—-and tell it not in Gath, whisper it not in Ascalon 
—less dangerous. 

Sir Hugh Bray is the latest '' captain of industry," 
as the commercial journalist loves to write, to pass 
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from us. Nor in bidding farewell to '' Gillanders ”’ 
and in giving the Chamber of Commerce his 
benediction did he depart in trailing clouds of glory 
alone. In fact Hughie went rather as the motor car 
that has not got the right mixture; he left somewhat 
of an atmosphere behind him. His parting speech was 
that of a tired man who had not the energy to say 
anything controversial; -f а man who was glad to get 
out of the hurly-burly and desired only to go amid peace 
and quietude. Now I should have selected such an 


opportunity to give the other fellow, whoever he was, 


{о 


Hell and Tommy and all that and then hopped off 
leaving somebody else to bear the racket while I enjoyed 
the fun. But Sir H. didn't —perhaps for a purpose. 
But his worst sin of omission was to declare that 
the Chamber had no policy as regards commercial 
education for Bengalis. '' We know the sort of man 
we want'' he said in short, ''but not how to make 
him." That is one of the weakest things ever said in 
Calcutta, for it suggests the Сһапфег to be unable to 
safeguard the interests of it$ members—which is far 
from being the case. Sir Hugh's only excuse for the 
remark is that the Bengali needs not only education 
but character and that the Bengal Chamber despairs 
of being able to create soul where it is not—at least 
with any speed. But if Sir Hugh meant this why 
didn't he say it? °“ That tired feeling '' again probably. 
On the other hand people put down his colourless 
swansong to the fact that he is in the running for 
something big in the control line and doesn't want to 
upset the powers that be. I wonder! 

Sir Hugh is succeeded as '' Ek Dum Burra Sahib ” 
of the B. C. of C. by the Hon’ble Mr. W. A. Ironside, 
in whom Calcutta generally feels it has got a strong 
man and one of the best all round. W. A. I. has done 
a lot of good work and he will do more yet. He 
showed something of his sturdiness when he told the 
Delhi Conference that he was ''fed up” with 
resolutions and wanted deeds not words; but he put 
it more politely. Unfortunately this remark seems 
to have upset somewhat the Viceregal equilibrium and 
H. E. went out of his way to tell W. A. I. that he 
would have plenty of chance of deeds when he got 
back to Bengal. There was a good deal of irony 
about the situation when the Delhi delegates arrived in 
Calcutta to find that there was not even an agenda 
available for the Bengal Conference and Mr. Ironside 
let himself go once more. He had had '' an overdose 
of resolutions," he said (so had everybody for the 
matter of that) and now he wanted to get to work. 
But he couldn't, so he contented himself with saying 
what might be done. But here even the respected 
W. A. I. exposed the fact that the enthusiast is 
liable to err. He began to grumble at the waste of 
paper and although he was right about the Government 
slackness in this respect I can’t agree with him as 
to the newspapers or their advertisers being guilty 
of waste in the present size of papers. Now while there 
is a lot to be said for restriction at Home—where papers 
have been reduced, or raised in price—the situation is 
different as regards the big ‘papers of India. I doubt 
if the daily circulation of the whole of the papers in 
India equals that of one big London daily—say The 
Telegraph. Moreover at Home paper is imported. . 
Here. to the joy of the Titagath shareholders and the 
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Stock Exchange, it is chiefly тайё locally. So shipping 
is not affected and home industries prosper, so what 
: would: you; Mr.. Ironside? * And as regards drinks— 
"treátiig " at Ње club and between meals: well, 
there is a lot too much.drinking still and so per 
cent. off wouldn't hurt some of our local die-hards, 
but if the Government want to force economy in 
luxuries why don't they tax them? A very little more 
taxation would, with our profiteering merchants over 
here, soon put a peg up to Rs. s. Once the rate of 
exchange for a burrawallah touched a five chip note 
the consumption of imported drinks would fall to next 


to nothing. 


_ Have you heard that our latest Honourable is W. E. 
Crum? He is translated from Clive Street to the 
Bengal Council vice '' Er-r-chi" off on leave. Now 
personally I think Crum deserves the honour. He's 
a live man. One reason I like him is that he believes 
—and practices what he preaches—that every тап 
should be useful with weapons in India. Before the 
I. D. F. came in he was one of the most efficient 
volunteer officers in Calcutta. He is expert at 
musketry, at scouting, map reading, sketching and 
all that sort of thing and he taught a good many of 
the C. L. H. much about these things too. An essay 
of His upon the best way to introduce compulsory 
service won the R. U. S. I. gold medal. He was, 
‚ 1 believe, one of the people who helped the military 
to bring in the I. D. F. Act. Consequently he was 
one of the people a local Boanerges called ‘‘ Little 
Napoleons of the Maidan.” His business capacities 
are proved by the position of his firm. His appreciation 
of the general position is shewn by his urging at the 
great E. A. meeting last September that the wave of 
enthusiasm should not be allowed to wane, and therein 
was the germ of the Indo-British Association and the 
Municipal candidates. So altogether he is well 
deserving of the new honour and he will do well with it, 
for he is a fearless speaker. One way and another, 
ag you may guess, he is not quite popular with some 
people—say, with skrimshankers in the old volunteers 
and the slackers who were in nothing. What more 
natural when he, and men like him, have been able to 
put the lazybones through their paces? And thereby 
hangs a tale. Crum, you know, is so good at musketry, 
that he had a share in arranging the recent field-firing 
carried out by the I. D. F. at Madhunur. It was a 
sweat, I believe, and Crum had some more or less 
scathing things to say on various points. Of course, 
ball was being used and some fellows are a bit careless 
—you know what habit is after arms have been 
inspected; close the bolt, press the trigger, and apply 
the safety catch; and some go through the same round 
- without thinking when they have a live cartridge in 
the chamber. Rumour says that two sportsmen did 
this at Madhupur and that one of the shots nearly found 
W. E. C. Probably it is only one of the Calcutta yarns 
of which you can gauge the truth, but the story goes 
that one of the conscripted, hearing of the event, 
wanted to know ''who was the silly ass who missed 
him?" Cheer-oh ! 


Thine, 
SUB-JANTA-WALLAH.: 
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ТО YOU 


You—dear reader, probably have little conception 
of the very uphill struggle that confronts pubfishers in 
India in building a wide circulation. The tremendous 
distances that separate towns and provinces introduce 
difficulties quite foreign to those experienced in 
England for instance. Don’t imagine that I have the 
slightest doubt as to the ultimate circulation of 
Business. The quality and tone of its articles, 
together with the quality of its production, must bring 
its own reward. But I am impatient and 1 want the 
first number of Business to be read by every man 
in India because its articles are contributed by the best 
men India can produce. Each contributor has 
responded to my request, that they put their soul into 
their articles with a view to helping, so far as possible, 
to introduce a spirit of development and progress that 
will appeal to the instincts of every progressive man 
in India. 

How can you help me? There are many ways, each 
simple and easy of accomplishment. You can in the 
first place interest your personal friends and induce 
them to subscribe. If you are an employer you can 
purchase a certain amount of copies for the use of 
your staff or you can advise them to become subscribers. 
If you are an advertiser you can place an order for 
sufficient copies to be distributed to your prospective 
clients—what better form of advertisement could you 
chose, that would be of interest and usefulness to your 
clientele? If you are a Government Servant you can 
introduce Business to the Indian Community telling 
them of its spirit of good will. If you are a soldier 
you can spread the news throughout every Mess- and 
Barrack Room in your regiment. It will be an object- 
lesson to every man who‘ intends to settle and work 
in India after the war. 1f you are a Club Secretary 
you have only to persuade your Committee. If you 
belong to a firm of Exporters—let the world know 
that Business holds your announcement. I know one 
Shipping Agency that js going to send a copy every 
month to each one of its correspondents throughout 
the world. If you are a man with a kindly heart you 
will buy one copy for yourself, one for your best 
friend, one for your worst enemy. Another for the 
man who you know is in the dumps, one for that 
pessimist at the Club and another for that other man 
who cares for nothing except himself. That's Business. 


cy 
CAWNPORE 


Has increased in tremendous volume since the bad 
oid days and from a town of small beginnings has 
evolved to the proud position of the Manchester of 
India. Cawnpore holds the life stories of some of our 
greatest industrialists who might well be described as 
'" Napoleons of Industry." The romance of the 
growth of Cawnpore to its present remarkable position 
should be of the utmost interest to lovers of Empire 
builders and Cawnpore is responding to my request to 
let Business tell in future numbers, their proud story of 
development. 
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THE BANKING SYSTEM OF INDIA 





This article was prepared at the request of the President of the Industrial 
Commission. It is mainly, if not entirely, descriptive and not analytical. Its 
object ts to describe (a) some of the main features of the Indian Banking system and 
especially the business of the various classes of banks in the financing of Indian 
commerce and industry, (b) the methods followed by the Grossbanken or Great 
Commercial Banks of Germany, and (c) the main features of the Industrial Bank of 
Japan and the British Trade Corporation. Although based, so far as Indian 
Banking is concerned, on °“ Statistical Tables relating to Banks fn India," published 


` by the Department of Statistics, it is in no sense an “ official" article and has not 
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been prepared under instructions of Government. 


For the statements which it 


contains I am alone responsible. 


By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, M.A., F.S.S., I.E.S., DIRECTOR OF, STATISTICS. 
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III.— Industrial Banks in general. 
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3. The proposed Trade Bank for Spain. 

4. Summary. ` The financing of industry after the War. 
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L—INDIAN BANKS. 
Presidency Banks. 


T is not intendetl to trace the history of joint stock 

banking in this country from its introduction into 

India by the Agency Houses in Calcutta in 1770, 

when the Bank of Hindustan was founded by the 

firm of Messrs. Alexander and Co., nor is it 
intended to refer to the extension of banking after the 
establishment of the Bank of Bengal in 1809; nor to 
the Bank failures between 1829 and 1833 (which put 
an end to most of the Agency Houses such as 
Alexander and Co., Colvin and Co., Fergusson and ` 
Co., Mackintosh and Co., Palmer and Co., and 
Cruttenden and Co.); nor to the vicious system which 
began as early as 1839 of large advances upon indigo 
factories and the personal security of the borrower, a 
system which at the close of 1842, by the failure of 
Indigo Houses (Messrs. Fergusson Brothers, Gilmore 
and Co., etc.), resulted in бо lakhs of rupees being 
locked up in indigo. Reference need not be made to 
the lessons of mismanagement in the first half of the 
roth century, equalled perhaps only by the failures in 
1913-14, Or to the Raj Kishore Dutt forgeries when the 
Bank of Bengal lost at least Rs. 34 lakhs, and the 
shareholders a dividend for one year, which coincided 
with the fall of the banks’ stock from Rs. 6,000 to 
500 premium and even to par. It is not necessary to 
refer to the scandals connected with the failure of the 
Benares Bank in :849, to the Bank of Bengal's 
breaking its charter during the crisis of 1829-32 or to 
the winding up of the Bank of Bombay in January 
1868. It is intended in this part of this article rather 
to show what functions the main classes of Banks fulfil 
in the banking system. The Presidency Banks, the 
Exchange Banks, and several of the Indian Joint 


Stock Banks have done excellent work, often too in 


difficult circumstances, and it is interesting to examine 
how far each plays a part in the banking system. 


+ ++. + 
Distribution of Banks and their branches. 


In connexion with this article two maps have been 
prepared. The first map* shows the Presidency 








*. The map and the tables on the map refer to т915. 
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Banks, the Exchange Banks, and the Indian Joint 
Stock Banks with the branches throughout India. 
‘The second map (not printed) -shows the Treasuries, 
district by district, and Currency Offices. This latter 
map may also be taken as an example of what a 
banking map of India would be under an ideal system 
of Bank distribution. The Presidency Banks are 
confined to a fixed territory in accordance with the 
Presidency Banks Act of 1876 (Act XI of 1876, sections 
3 and 42). Section 42 permits of the establishment 
"of branches or agencies at such places within the 
Presidency in which the Bank is situate, as they (the 
Directors) deem advantageous to the interest of the 
Dank; and, with the previous consent of the Governor- 
General in Council, and subject to such restrictions as 
to the business to be transacted, as he thinks fit, in 
each Case, to impose (such consent and restrictions 
being notified in the Gazette of India), to establish 
branches or agencies at such places outside the 
Presidency in ‘whith the Bank is situate, as the 
Directors deem advantageous for the interests of the 
Bank: provided that no agency of the Bank now or 
hereafter established in Bombay, Calcutta, or Madras 
shall advance, or lend money, or open cash credits on 
securities, or receive deposits and keep cash accounts 
or discount bills of exchange drawn and payable in 
the Presidency in which it is so established, or shall 
act as agent on commission, or transact any business 
except as agent of its principal Bank, or any of its 
branches or other agencies." The Bank of Madras is 
limited to the Presidency of Fort St. George, which 
means the territorics under the Government of the 
Governor of Fort St. George in Council; the Bank of 
Bombay to the Presidency of Bombay, which means 
the territories under the Government of the Governor 
of Bombay in Council; and the Bank of Bengal to the 
Presidency of Fort Wiliam, which means all the 
territories in British India other than the Presidency 
of Fort St. George and the Presidencv of Bombay. 

The Exchange Banks are situated in Calcutta, 


Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Rangoon, Tuticorin, 
Cochin, Chittagong, and also in Delhi, Cawnpore, 
Howrah, Srinagar, Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, 


Murree, Tavoy, and Mandalay. The inland branches 
of the Exchange Banks are concerned largely with the 
financing of piecegoods. It will be noticed from the 
map that the Indian Joint Stock Banks are scattered 
chiefly in the Punjab and the United Provinces. There 
are very few Indian Joint Stock Banks in the rest of 
India, except in the southern parts of Madras. The 
Indian Joint Stock Banks are of small importance as 
compared with the Presidency Banks or even the 
Exchange Banks. The deposits are less than 23 per 
cent. of the total as will be seen from the following 
figures for 1916 :— 





Deposits | Percent. of 
Banks. qup total, 
Presidency Banks (3) "T - 33,276 43'9 
Exchange Banks (10) we Я 25,359" 33'5 
Indian Joint Stock Banks (48) 17,149 22'6 
Total (61) 75,784 100 





* Deposits in India. 
+ Banks furnishing Returns. 
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It will be seen from the map that there are no Indian 
Joint Stock Banks in Assam, and none in Burma with 
the exception of Rangoon. In the Native States, 
Joint Stock Banks, with one or two exceptions, may 
be said to be extremely few, if iot altogether non- 
existent. The following table gives the number of 
d together with head offices throughout India 
in 1916 :— 














Head Branches and 
Banks, Offices. | Agencies. + 
Presidency Banks— 

Bank of Benes Calcutta | 25 
Bank of Bombay Bombay 14 
Bank of Madras Madras 23 
Total 3 62 
Excharge Banks ies vi $ 45 
Indian Joint Stock Banks ... S 68 160 
Total 7 68 205 
GRAND TOTAL — .. 7i 267 








It will be seen that the branch banking system is 
not yet developed to a large extent. This тар 
includes only Joint Stock Banks, and does not include 
the business undertaken by the Banias, Saucars or 
Mahajans, or by private firms which frequently do 
business.] Notwithstanding the increase of the Joint 
banking business as subsidiary part of their main 
Stock Banks the circulation of the hundies of these 
bankers has increased in the last two decades, as thc 
evidence collected during the Enquiry into Prices in 
India showed. The loss incurred from the dishonour- 
ing of these hundies at maturity is an insignificant 
fraction per cent. These bankers are able to place 
themselves in funds in the Presidency towns by 
calling for remittances from their numerous agencies 
established in various parts of India. It is not possible 
to give estimates of the extent to which the Indian 
bankers (Mahajans, Marwaris, etc.), receive deposits 
and take part in the internal financing of trade. It 
may, however, be said that they do so to a large 
extent. After the outbreak of war they restricted 
credit to a considerable degree as may to some extent 
be gathered from the hills discounted and purchased 
by the Presidency Banks at or about the end of 
December. 





1913 1914 1915 1916 
R(lakhs). | R(lakhs). | R(lakhs). | R(lakhs). 





Bank of Bengal ... 274 184 317 
Bank of Bombay ... 161 62 113 
Dank of Madras s» 167 8I LOI 

Total 602 327 531 








+ Cf. Appendix I for a list of these. * | ‚ | | 
& There are 10 Exchange Banks doing business In India, of which 


_the head offices are situated outside India. 


| ¢.@., Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., and similar firms have a 
i agency department, 6g., they open current accounts, 
„attract deposits, ete. 


* 
| 
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In this connexion, it.may be pointed out that these 
bankers are very useful middlemen to the Presidency 
Banks. They get into touch with traders in a way 
the Banks do not. - 


They therefore bring business within the scope of 
the Presidency Banks Act, and enable the Banks to 
give accommodation. These Indian bankers go to the 
Banks to get bills or hundies discounted under their 
endorsements, the Banks accepting such bills freely to 
an extent determined by the standing of the Indian 
or native banker, and the strength of the drawers. 
The Banks have found it one of the safest kinds of 
business in which ‘to engage. Recourse is had to the 
Bank when the demands are greater than these bank- 
ers can meet from their own funds. The accommoda- 
tion by these bankers depends on (1) the limit to 
which the banker thinks he can or should make 
advances, and (2) the extent to which the Banks are 


prepared to discount bills bearing the banker’s 
endorsement. When Joint Stock Banks are estab- 
. lished in the various market towns of agricultura! 


. districts, these Indian bankers may find it convenient 
io make deposits and employ the Banks for 
remittances. This, however, opens up a large question 
which cannot be conveniently discussed here. 

The amount of paid-up capital and reserve іл 
Indian Banks is still small as compared with that in 
the United Kingdom. The °“ capital and reserve " in 
1916 is only 546 millions as compared with £132 
millions im the case of the United Kingdom; 
the deposits amount to £76 millions as compared 
with 41,658 millions; the deposits per thousand of 
population £241 as against 436,657; and the deposits 
. per 1,000 of trade F288 as compared with £1,015. 

"The Présidency Banks have deposits of over 433 
millions as compared with £25 millions in the case of 
Exchange Banks, and £17 millions in the case of Indian 
‘Joint Stock Banks. The following table shows the 


increase of private deposits of the Presidency Banks 
in the five years ending 1916 :— 











Bank or BENGAL. Baxx or Bousav, | BANK OF МАРКАЗ. 




















Private Cash Private 
Deposits | Balances peponi Balances 
R(akhg. | R(lakhs). | Riskhs). | R(lakhs). 





Private deposits increased by 29 per cent. in the 
case of the Bank of Madras, 25 per cent. in the casc of 
the Bank of Bengal, and 21 per cent. in the case of the 


Bank of Bombay. Cash balances increased by 112 
per cent. in the case of the Bank of Bombay, 46 per 
cent. in the case of the Bank of Madras, and 16 per 
cent. in the case of the Bank of Bengal. The increase 
in the Bank of Bombay's cash balance in 1916 is 
noteworthy. 


As compared with the pre-war year (1913), private 
deposits increased by 17 per cent. in the case of the 
Bank of Bengal, 19 per cent. in the case of the Bank 
of Madras, and 34 per cent. in the case of the Bank 
of Bombay. .Cash balances.showed an increase of 40 


per cent. in the:case of the Bank of Bombay Xnd 31, 
و‎ ы q.s 44 
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per cent. in the case of the Bank of Madras, but a 
decrease of ‘8 ‘per cent. in the case of. the Bank of 
Bengal. The figures refer to the 31st December in 
each yedr. The proportion of the cash to the 
liabilities on deposits of the Presidency, Banks at the 
end ‘of 1916 was 35 per tent., as compared with 25 
per cent. in the case of Exchange Banks doing a 
considerable portion of their business in India, 35 per 
cent. in the case of Exchange Banks which were 
merely agencies of Jarge banking firms doing business 
all over Asia, and 24 per cent. in the case of major 
Indian Joint Stock Banks. i 

The question of the relations between the 
Presidency Banks and Government is not relevant to 
the present issue and it is unnecessary for.me to go 
into this. The earlier history is dealt with in Mr. 
Brunyate’s book* and some information on the subject 
will be found in the Report of the Chamberlain 
Commission. 


e 
The most important sections dealing with the 
restrictions at present in force with the Presidency 
Banks, are sections 24, 26, 27, 34, 36, 37, 42, 43 and 
63. Sections 24, 26 and 27 refer to the Directorate 
including the qualifications and disqualifications of 


. Directors; sections 36 and 37 deal with the business 


which the Banks may not transact; section 42 with 
the establishment of branches and agencies; section 
43 with the balance sheets and 63 with the power of 
Directors to make bye-laws. Section 37, which is 
of special importance, is as follows :—The Directors 
shall not transact any kind of banking business other 
than those above specified (t.e., in section 36), and 
in particular they shall not make any loan or 
advance :— 


(a) for a larger period than six months; or 


(b) upon the security of stock or shares of the 
Bank of which they are Directors; or 


(c) save in the case of the estates specified in 
section 36, paragraph (bb), upon 
mortgage, or in any other manner upon 
the security, of any immovable property, 
or the documents of title relating thereto; 


(d) nor shall they (except upon the security 
mentioned in section 36, paragraph (a), 
Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive), discount bills for 
any individual or partnership firm for an 
amount exceeding in the whole at any 
one time such sum as may be prescribed 
by the bye-laws for the time being in 
force, or lend or advance in any way to 
any individual or partnership-firm for an 
amount exceeding in the whole at any 
one time such sum as may be so 
prescribed ;t 











* An account of the Presidency Banks by the Hon'ble Mr. J. B. 
Brunyate, C.S.I. (The book has not been published, but copies are 
in the Imperial Library, Calcutta, at the India Office, etc.) 

+ This clause was substituted by the Presidency Banks Act, 
1879 (V of 1879), section 5, General Acts Volume III. The original 
clause was as follows :— 

tt Nor shall they lend or advance, by discount of bills or other- 
wise, to any individual or partnership-firm (except upon the security 
mentioned in section 36, paragraph (a), Numbers (1) to (5) inclusive), 
any sums of money exceeding ih the whole at any one time such sum 
a9 may be prescribed by. the bye-lays for the time being in force." 


s of 
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(e) nor shali they discoünt or buy, or advance 
and lend, or open cash’ credits on the 
security of any negotiable instrument of 
any individual or partnership-firm, payable 
in the town or at.the place where it is 
presented for discount, which does: not 
carry on it the several responsibilities of 
at least two persons or firms unconnected 
. with each other in general partnership; 


(f nor shall they di count or buy, or advance 
and lend, or open cash credits on the 
security of any negotiable security having 
at the date of the proposed transaction a 
longer period to run than six months * § 
or, if drawn after sight, drawn for a 
longer period than six months. f 


* * * 

' Nothing contaihed in this Act shall be deemed to 
prevent the Directors ffom allowing any person who 
keeps an account with the Bank to overdraw [ such 
account, without security, to the extent of sums not 
exceeding at one time ten thousand rupees in the whole 
§as may be prescribed for the time being by the bye- 
laws made under this Act.” 


* 


The Exchange Banks. 


The Exchange Banks, several of which were founded 
60 years ago, play an important part in the financing 
of Indian trade. There are ten banks; of these five 
do a considerable portion of their business in India, 
e.g., the Chartered Bank of India, the National Bank, 
the Mercantile Bank, etc., while others are merely 
agencies of large banking corporations doing business 
all over Asia, e.g., the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
the International Banking Corporation, the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, etc. The Delhi and London Bank, it 
may be noted, has recently been amalgamated with an 
Indian Joint Stock Bank, the Alliance Bank of Simla. 
The following table summarises the position of the 
Exchange Banks that do business in India. 


* 


Capital, reserve, deposits, and cash balances of the Exchange 
Banks, classified tn groups according to extent of business 
ін India, on 3151 December 1916. 


г DEPOSITS. CASH BALANCES, 
= Capital. pss Ы 

e. p 

o Out of -. | Outof 

$ Rest. Indis, In India. India, In Indía. 


+ ——————. 











£(1,000)16(1,000)16(1,000)| Ез, (1,000)] (ооо) Кз. (1,000 
1, 1,000 


(1) Banks doing a 

considerable por- 

tion of their bnsi- 

ness іа India... | s) 3,819) 9981 45,722] 315440) 14,095] 7,86, 14 
тз £21,029 ra £5,241 








ing business 
over Asia T 5| 1g,024| 111,114| 162,510 649,45 27,272 denm 
"$4,330 05го 
TOTAL «+ | зо] 22,930] 15,095} 208,232! 38,03,88] 41,367] 10,14,01 
°З = £28,359 v £5,760 


+ 
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This summary statement will be referred to in a 
subsequent paragraph. 


It is important to describe the part which the 
Exchange Banks play in Indian trade. The business 
of these Banks may be divided into (а) Exchange 
business, and (b) ordinary banking business. 


Firstly with regard to exchange bustness so far 
as it relates to the export trade of India. Bills against 
the export trade are drawn D/A (documents on 
acceptance) and D/P (documents on payment). They 
are purchased by the Bank's branches in India, The 
D/P bills are held by their London offices until they 
are retired or paid at maturity. The D/A bills as a 
general rule are discounted, or re-discounted, imme- 
diately after acceptance. They are re-discounted with 
the English Joint Stock Banks and the Scotch Banks, 
or with bill-brokers financed by these, and especially 
in times of stringency with the Bank of England. These 
bills may be held for a time by the Indian Exchange 
Banks in London. This would only occur when 
business in India was stagnant. To the extent to 
which the D/A are re-discounted immediately after 
acceptance (which they are in the great majority of 
cases) the Indian export trade is financed not with the 
funds of the Exchange Banks except from the time of 
the purchase of the bills in India to their arrival in 
London, but with the funds of the British Banks, 
4.¢., with British and not Indian capital. 


Next with regard to the import trade. The Exchange 
Banks also finance the import trade through their 
London offices. Bills are drawn on the consignees 
D/A or D/P, in sterling for the most part, payable 
with interest from the dates of the bills to the approxi- 
mate dates of arrival of the remittances in London, 
by demand draft on London. These bills are never 
re-discounted. Thus the import trade, it will be seen, 
is financed to a much greater extent than the export 
trade with the funds of the Exchange Banks alone. 
The Exchange Banks' purchases of Indian export bills 





————————————————— n M— 
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* 'These words **six months" were substituted in both places in 
which they occur for “three months" by tbe Presidency Banks 
(Amendment) Aci, 1907 (1 of 1907), section 4 (127), General Acts, 
Volume VI. 


t The following proviso was repealed by the Presidency Banks 
(Amendment) Act, 1907 (1 of 1907), section 4 (227) tbid. 


** Provided that in the case of tbe Bank of Madras the Directors 
may discount negotiable securities payable in Ceylon having at the 
date of the transaction a period to run not exceeding four months, ” 


+ The words “to overdraw"' were substituted for '* from over- 
drawing" by the Presidency Banks (Amendment) Act, 1907 (1 of 
1907), section 4 (v) iid, 

$ These words were substituted for the words ** sums not exceeding 
at any one time two thousand rupees in. the whole " by the Presidency 
Banks (Amendment) Act, 1907 (1 of 1907), section 4 (tv) ibig, 


|j It is not possible to give the depone and cash balances bank by 
bank, The representatives of the Exchange Banks, however, d.c., 
of the Chartered Bank of India, the National Bank, the Mercantile 
Bank, the Eastern Bank, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, and 
also the so-called Foreign Exchange Banks, in fact all the Exchange 
Banks with the exception of the Delhi and London Bank, informed 
the Chamberlain Currency Commission that*if all the banks agreed to 

blish an account of their Indian deposits, and Indian cash apart 
from outside Indian deposits and cash, they would have no objection 
to the separate publication for each bank of such details. 


{ At the present time the mails take about four weeks and the 
amoynt .which the Exchange Banks have invested in the transit of 
bills targe and about twice what it is in normal times. 
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represent transfers of their funds to London. Their 
advances against import bills are the return of these 
funds. As exports normally exceed imports, the 
deficiency of import bills is made good by shipments 
of gold coin and bullion and also silver bullion, from 
London and elsewhere, and to a very small extent by 
transfers of Government rupee paper from London 
to India,* and as regards the balance by purchases of 
Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers. ( The last 
will be resorted to freely when exports from India are 
at their height, and when it is to the Bank's interest 
to move their funds back to India in the shortest 
possible time. The Chartered Bank, for example, may 
buy on Wednesday these transfers and by the following 
day the Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras branches will 
find themselves in funds. This, in brief, is an outline 
of the Banks' exchange business proper. 


The Exchange Banks also do an ordinary banking 
business, and in this they have as competitors both the 
Presidency Banks and the Indian Joint Stock Banks. 
They compete with these latter banks in raising deposits 
whether on current account or as fixed deposits. ‘Their 
deposits have increased very considerabiy during the 
last few years ((Appendix V). The terms for deposits 
both on fixed deposit and on current account are as à 
rule more favourable than those of the Presidency 
Banks, while less favourable than those of the Indian 
Joint Stock Banks. The Exchange Banks also 
compete with these Banks in loans, overdrafts, and 
discounts. it wil be seen from table 11 in paragraph 
3 that the Exchange Banks have 45 branches in India, 
as compared with 65 branches (including head offices) 
of the Presidency Banks, and 68 head ollices and 160 
branches in the case of Joint Stock Banks. The 
summary table in the same paragraph shows that the 
Indian deposits of the Exchange Banks amount to 
1525,359,000, as against 433,276,000 of the Presidency 
Banks and 417,149,000 of the Indian Joint Stock 
Banks. Inasmuch as the Exchange Banks are not 
under the obligation resting on the Presidency Banks 
of maintaining, even during the busy seasons, large 
cash balances, it may be said that their deposit position 
is rather better than a comparison of their figures with 
those of the Presidency Banks would lead one to 
suppose—#,25,000,000 against 4533,000,000—o0r the 
percentages in table 1 in paragraph 3 would lead one 
to think. The Presidency Banks’ deposits include the 
balances of the Exchange Banks. On the average of 
the five years ending 1916 the cash balances of the 
Exchange Banks on 31st December amounted, it may 
be noted, to 48 per cent. of the total balances of the 
Presidency Banks. Upon the strength of the deposits 
will a Bank's participation in the loan, overdraft, and 
discount business depend. The extent then of the 
Exchange Banks' participation in this ordinary banking 
business will readily be understood. The Secretary of 
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* This is of little importance and seems іо be decreasing. 


+ The purchases of Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers ordi- 
narily exceed the net imports of treasure (vide The Review of Trade, 
1915-16, p. 97, table on the Balance of Trade). 
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the Bank of Bengal in his, evidence before the 
Chamberlain Commission said that the Bank of Bengal 
had to reduce its rates in Calcutta for advances to jute 
mulls to $ per cent. below the Bank's published 
minimum, in order to compete successfully with the 


. Exchange Banks. The representatives of the Exchange 


Banks before the Commission also said that they were 
to Some extent in competition with thé Presidency 
Banks, and illustrated this by the branches of the 
Exchange Banks in Delhi and Amritsar, which foster 
in these cities their Manchester connexion. It must, 
however, be remembered that when exchange business 
is at its maximum, in February and March of each 
year, the funds of the Exchange Banks are much more 
largely invested in the exchange class of business than 
at other times. This is important as it results in some 
impairment of their power to compete with Banks other 
than Exchange Banks in the discount market. 


* * * 


Indian Joint Stock Banks. 


Indian Joint Stock Banks are 68 in number with 160 
branches. The deposits of 48, which furnished returns, 
amounted to over 417 millions sterling, or nearly 23 
per cent. of the total deposits in India. As already 
mentioned they are chiefly scattered throughout the 
north-west of India, especially in the Punjab and in the 
United Provinces. Twenty Banks, 4е., Banks with 
capital and reserve amounting to above Rs. 5 lakhs, 
have a paid-up capital of Rs. 287 lakhs and deposits 
amounting to Rs. 24,71 lakhs. The cash balances 
were only Rs. 6,03 lakhs. Appendix VI gives the 
Capital, the reserve, deposits, and cash balances of these 
Banks Classified according to the amount of capital. 
With the exception of the Bank of Upper India, which 
was established in 1862, the Allahabad Bank, which 
was established in 1865, and the Alliance Bank of Simla, 
which was established in 1874, most of the major Banks 
are of comparatively recent date or have recently been 
reconstructed (Appendix VII). Recent failures of 
Indian Joint Stock Banks are already still fresh in 
mind. About 31 per cent. of the capital of Indian Joint 
Stock Banks has been lost owing to the failures in 





1913-16. The estimates on which these figures are 
based are the following :— 
Equivalent 
Ra. (1,000) in sterling 
(1,000). 
Paid dp capital of Indian Joint Stock Banks working on 
3tst December 1916 Ка - ee es -- 3:39.13 2,261 
Paid-up capital of Indian Joint Stock Banks liquidated in 1916 4:23 a8 
Т n n n Т n 11 1915 460 31 
n 1 " n " n 11 1914 1,09, t2 ?38 
» p js H п Im It 1913 3513 234 
е * а » І,53,06 1,021 
Total capital of Banks Existing and Liquidated 4192,81 3,282 


Such a large disappearance of capital owing to these 
failures is remarkable and is striking, and may be 
explained by the phenomenal (almost mushroom) 
growth of such Banks in Western India, in the Punjab, 
and in the United Provinces, particularly in the five 
years preceding the failures. Ig 1911-12 many of the 


balance sheets of those companies which did issue 
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balance sheets were extraordinary. some of these 
Banks attempted to make large profits without having 
a staff of experienced bankers. Many had not adequate 
reserves against their deposits, and the balance sheets 
in many cases were good samples of window dressing. 
In 1910 the percentage of cash to their liabilities was 
only тт and in very many cases the percentage was 
lower than this. Many had little paid-up capital, and 
the word ‘‘ Bank " was used in a way that exploited 
deposits from the unwary at rates of interest which 
made it impossible for money so obtained to be 
employed lucratively in any way, except in the most 
hazardous enterprises. In one or two cases banking 
included medical attendance, coachbuilding, etc. The 
Presidency and Exchange Banks had not interested 
themselves to any extent in these banks, and when the 
debacle occurred, Government gave timely assistance by 
offering to place funds, if required, at the disposal 
of the Presidency Banks through whose agency 
assistance could have beén given to legitimate trade. 


Every year balance sheets show with one or two 
exceptions much to be desired, and it is interesting to 
compare the provisions that must be observed in the 
preparation of balance sheets by Indian Joint Stock 
Banks and German Banks. The Managers of a Joint 
Stock Company in Germany must, within three months, 
submit to the Board of Directors a balance sheet for 
the year past, also a statement of profits and losses, 
and a report showing the conditions of the funds and 
the general state of affairs of the company. These 
documents with the written remarks of the Board are 
submitted at a Meeting of the Stock-holders, and after 
their approval the balance sheet, and the statement of 
the profit and loss account are published in the news- 
papers mentioned in the charter of the company. In 
the preparation of balance sheéts in Germany the 
following general provisions have to be observed :— 
(1) securities and merchandise having an exchange or 
market price must not be listed above their exchange 
or market price prevailing at the time the balance 
sheet is made up; in case this price exceeds the cost, 
they must not be listed above this cost; (2) other assets 
may be valued at prices not higher than the cost of 
purchase or manufacture; (3) a reserve fund must be 
crented in order to cover any possible losses shown in 
tHe balance sheet. An annual amount equal at least 
to one-twentieth of the annual net profits is added to 
the reserve fund as long as the reserve fund does not 
exceed a tenth part of the capital or whatever higher 
proportion has been provided in the charter of the 
company. In India the main provisions briefly are :- - 
(1) every Joint Stock Bank shall. at least once everv 
year, cause the accounts of the Bank to be balanced 
and a balance sheet prepared duly audited and 
authenticated, and filed with the Registrar of Toint 
Stock Companies ; the balance sheet shall contain a 
summary of the property and assets and of the capital 
and liabilities of the company giving such particulars 
as will disclose the general nature of those 
Habilitles and assets and how the value of ‘the 
fixed asset has been arrived at; (2) in addition 
to this, the bank shall, before it commences 
business and also twice yearly, make a statement 
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showing the share capital and the’ number of 
shares issued, the amount of calls made and the amount 
received, and the debts and assets of the company. 

A great deal may be done by these Indian Joint 
Stock Banks to further industry and trade in this 
country. It may be possible for some of them to 
undertake industrial development. Before, however, 
our Indian Joint Stock Banks can assist industrial 
development of the country, it is necessary to prevent 
by legislation a repetition of the disasters of the past. 
These weaknesses are well illustrated by liquidators’ 
reports on the People's Bank, the Indian Specie Bank, 
the Credit Bank of India, the Industrial Bank, and the 
Hindustan Bank, extracts from some of which are 
given in Appendix VIII. The Chartered Accountant's 
report on the Pioneer Bank points out ‘‘ it is monstrous 
and deplorable to find that ever since the inception of 
the bank no profits have been made * * 

* - * = * It is very "NICE 
to find that the affairs of the bank were not run on 
lines of legitimate banking." It is necessary to 
legislate in order to provide that these banks will be 
of real use in furtherance of Indian trade, and that 
they will always be in a sound healthy condition. It 
cannot, in short, be said at the present time that the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks, with one or two exceptions, 
are conducted on lines which would give the maximum 
of assistance to trade. A body of experts would be of 
advantage in drawing up the restrictions with regard 
to the use of the term '' bank "' and the general conduct 
of business, the amount of paid-up- capital, the invest- 
ment of funds, the auditing, the advancing of money 
on security, the publication of required balance sheets 
and of the allocation of the profits, etc. Such restric- 
tions will be necessary should it be decided to follow 
the example of the Commercial Banks of Germany, 
and the Industrial Bank of Japan, in regard to the 
assistance to be given by banks to industry. The 
following table may be of interest in regard to the 
small proportion of cash to liabilities on deposits of the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks :— 





1907|1908 rgog Ig1o 1911 1912|19131 1914 191596 


—U | —Á— | e нна E Pa P 


. Presidency Banks .. .. 139 
i Exchange Panks® 

(т) Banks doing a consider- 
able portion of their 
business Ín India e | 25 
(2) Banks which are merely 
agencies of large Bank- 
ing corporations doing 
business all over Asia .. | 44 

ITI. Indian print Stock Banks 
garia and reserva 
00,000 and over) — .. | 14 
IV. Indias Joint Stock Banks 
capital and reserve 
tween Rs. $00,000 and 
Rs. 1,00,050) T T 


It should be remembered in connection with the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks generally that, unlike the 
Exchange Banks, they are, as a class, unable to obtain 
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* The percentages for the Exchange Banks have been calculated on 


_ their deposits and cash halances in India only. 
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funds from London. The percentage of cash tO 
liabilities of the major banks on deposits since the 
beginning of bank failures -has increased (24 per cent. 
in 1916 as against only 15 per cent. in 1912). With 
proper restrictions these banks should certainly be able 
to assist in a far greater degree the development of 
Indian commerce and industry. | 


* _* + 


Other Banks. 
In addition to the banks already described there are 


. ' Post Office Savings. Banks with deposits amounting to 


approximately £10,214,000. Deposits have increased 


considerably.. in the „last 15 years and аге 
treated by , Government as unfunded debt and 


there.is rio reserve against these deposits, The deposits 
are used for capital expenditure. Experience, however, 
"has shown that a run on these banks, as occurred after 
the outbreak of war, can be met, when necessary, 
without a. very considerable degree of difficulty. There 
dre also Co-operative Credit Banks. These, however, 
are not important in the banking system as the capital 
and reserves (in 1915-16) were only Rs. 2% crores, the 


"i1 + deposits (including loans held by the banks) Rs. 73 


crores. 


* * 


THE GREAT COMMERCIAL 
BANKS OF GERMANY. 


Thà banking business of Indian Joint Stock Banks as 
compared with the Great Commercial Banks of 
Germany. 

The issues of securities made in Germany according 
to. the Deutscher Okonomist was as follows :— 
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Face | Nominal| Face | Nominal 
value, value. value. 
= a8 Rs, Кв, Кя, 
State loans ^ `a T " 637'00 638'т1 $51'00 
Communal loans m os 346°83 347'00 430° 86 
Mortgage bonds e . 404'59 | 4O04'59 | — 225733 
Railway bonds 9'50 Q'c2 
Indus bonds 182'27 183°10 170'90 
Railway shares 1'70 a'r ' 
Bank pares 184*%19 282°19 108* 
Companies’ shares 1'50 r : 
Industrial shares ve 389'94 fi52*8o 28414 
Tota. 2,157'5z | 2,52083 | 1,876 79 
„The Indian „Banking system, built up оп 


the English model, is widely different from the 
Grossbanken or the -Great Commercial Banks of 
Germany. These banks .are usually known as Credit 
Banks—a term which in no way shows the scope of 
the activity of these banks. The term, however, is 
used to differentiate those Commercial Joint Stock 
Banks which do nót possess a note issue from those 
banks which are limited to a greater extent in the 
. scope of their operations, such as the mortgage banks, 
the mutual or co-operative banks, the savings banks, 
etc. Indian, banks, with some exceptions, have 


of banks in the United Kingdom. They have granted 
banking facilities to traders, and by banking facilities 
are meant those which in the main can be provided by 
the banks without a ''lock up ’ such as would impair 
the liquidity of the. bank's assets. The banks receive 


. the spare cash of.their customers, grart loans, and 


discount bills largely. Except as banks for companies, 
they take no part in promótión and flotation business, 
nor do they deal in stock exchange securities on their 
own account. The Indian Presidency and Exchange 
banker, like his English confrere, is, in short, a 
professional banker in the strictest sense, and he does 
not assist directly in the running of industrial concerns, 
The Great Commercial Banks of Germany, however, 
undertake, in addition. to the ordinary business of 
attracting deposits, giving loans, and discounting bills, 
the supply of capital to promote the founding. of an 
industry which is not considered proper banking 
business in this country, although short loans for this 
purpose are not unusual The rossbanken promote 
industry and commerce by dévoting capital and credit 
to the building of works, plant, etc., on a large scale, 
and they take a close interest in the industry to which 
they have given «heir support. They float new 
companies either by inviting subscriptions from the 
public (Zeichnung) or by themselves (Einführung). In 
this latter case a bank or syndicate of banke take up 
the shares; and they may sell these after a year, since 
accotding to Article 41 of the Bourse Law they are 
permitted only to place the shares on the Stock 


, Exchange on the expiry of one year and only after the 


given much assistance to trade on lines similar to those | 


X 
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first balance sheet has been published. The banks also 
regulate the shares by buying when they are extremely 
low, or selling when they appear to be unduly high. 
They also buy and sell securities on a large scale on 
their own account, a practice which is not, perhaps, 
to be commended for our Indian banks. The banks, 
however, do not engage ordinarily in the speculative 
selling or buying of shares. 


(To be continued.) 


ТОДА ОИНОИТ 


GIVE US MEN. 


'' God give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts,. true. faith 
and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy. 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
п who have honour; men who will not 
е; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And dam his  treacherous  flatteries 
without winking ; ES 


Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 





og | 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy. 
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THE TRUE VALUE OF PUBLICITY. 


T is a curious phenomenon of commercial and 

industrial India that publicity is rarely taken at its 

correct value. Only a cursory glance through the 

advertising columns of the Press will show how poor 

a conception the average advertiser has of the 
commercial possibilities of good publicity. This is all 
the more curious when one considers that we are 
living in an age of publicity in which advertising 
campaigns prove time and again how essential to 
success is the method by which various projects are 
placed before the public. Without wishing to be 
unduly critical or subjecting myself to the accusation 
of making sweeping assertions, I think I may say with 
confidence that, a comparison of English and Indian 
advertising will shajv the close observer how far behind 
we are in the science of publicity. I call publicity a 
science because it is one of those factors that go toward 
building ultimate success where any industrial or 
commercial project 1s concerned. Publicity appeals so 
unconsciously to the average mind that it takes some 
considerable time to bring this home to men whose 
success is very often dependent on how their product is 
brought to the notice of the prospective consumer. 
Anyone interested sufficiently who cares to test this 
should cut out the Indian Advertising that they see and 
then lay their cuttings alongside any of those in English 
magazines such as:—The Tatler, Punch, London 
Opinion, etc., etc. The crudeness of the majority of 
Indian Advertising will be immediately apparent. The 
lay mind may find some difficulty in arriving at the 
cause owing to their want of practice and lack of 
knowledge of typographical display. The main causes 
of the failure of Indian Advertising are, poor display, 
incorrect use of type faces, scarcity of good commercial 
artists and copy writers and lack of co-operation on the 
part of the Press in placing advertisements in 
such position that would give the best results 
both to their advertisers and themselves. These 
factors have caused scepticism and doubt in the 
mind of the majority of advertisers with the result 
that few now have the confidence to go ahead 
with a campaign of any magnitude. At some later 
date I hope to go further into this question with a view 
to helping advertisers to overcome these difficulties. 
At present I wish to devote myself to showing how 
necessary publicity is as a factor in modern business. 
C. F. Higham in his book ‘‘ Scientific Distribution ''* 
aptly says: ‘‘ Advertisements have made household 
words of the names and Trade Marks of all the best 
commodities. Retailers are therefore anxious to stock 
these goods and this accessibility is one of the results of 
advertising of the greatest value to the customer. 
When I, as a customer, wish to buy a waterproof coat, 
a gramophone, an orienta] carpet, a player piano or 
a sewing machine—certain names leap instantly to my 
mind and certain qualities of style, durability, efficiency 
or beauty are at once associated with these names. 
I know exactly where I ought to buy cach article 
according to the degree of the quality I desire. It is 


“© Setentific Distribution” by Chas, 


advertisements that have given me this knowledge and 
formed associations in my mind which make my 
judgment sound." Mr. Higham’s description covers 
the whole ground and makes a very sound case for the 
value of publicity. Can any product in India be said 
to have ingrained itself on the mind of the public in 
anything like the manner attributable to, for instance, 
the '' Gillette Razor "? Here is an instance of what 
perfect advertising can do. Unfortunately, the average 
buyer or indeed many manufacturers imagine that the 
cost of advertising adversely affects the price of the 
article purchased or sold. ‘‘ The fallacy of this conten- 
tion is also dealt with by Mr. Higham in a convincing 
form. He says ‘The Overland’ is the lowest priced 
efficient five seater motor car in the world. But even 
though John Wellys did succeed in designing a 
wonderful car, the process of whose manufacture could 
be standarised, he still could not have sold it cheaply had 
he not advertised it well. It was the enormity of his 
market, created by publicity, that made it possible for 
him to sell a five seater car for £198 before the war. 
Had this selling force been unknown, the ‘ Overland’s ' 
market would have been extremely limited, and it would 
have cost so much more to sell the car than to make 
it, that the price to buy would of necessity have been 
double, treble, what it 1s to-day." 

The téalics are mine because this short pithy sentence 
appears to me to carry conviction and prove beyond 
doubt that,'clever publicity increases turnover so 
enormously that the ultimate profits allow a much 
wider margin for advertising than could possibly he 
undertaken by the unprogressive manufacturer or seller 
who is afraid to spend largely on bringing his goods 
to the notice of the public. The increased turnover 
not only allows him scope to gain further prestige by 
his publicity but it also gives him the opportunity to 
reduce his selling price, thereby eliminating his 
competitors and doing the public good service by 
selling at a lower figure. 

This subject of whether advertising is valuable or not 
is a fascinating one «nd Business will make this 
a prominent feature of its policy because I believe that 
there is no business in the world—not even the business 
of Government—that is not better off by using sound 
publicity. Our more conservative firms at Home are 
gradually beginning to realise the truth of this 
argument, so much so that even branded °“ Boot-laces " 
are now being advertised in most expensive periodicals. 
The test of time has proved to the average manufacturer 
that if he is to keep ahead of his fellows he must 
advertise well, advertise largely and advertise 
persistently. This is so much a truism that I have 
determined to do my utmost to bring this matter home 
to Indian Commercial houses and Industrial concerns 
because I see here the seed for faster progress that 
will in time help to make India the foremost industrial 
and commercial section of our great and growing 
Empire. 


F. Higham, Nisbet & Co., London, 
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THE BENGAL IRON & STEEL CO, LD. 
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А NIGHT SCENE АТ КІЛТІ. 
BURRAKUR IRON WORKS, KULTI, E.I.R. u Managing Agents: MARTIN & CO., 6 and 7 CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA, 
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SILICATE 
PAINTS. 


Maximum Durability and 
Covering Power. Free from 








Wholesale Manufacturera 
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CARTRIDGE , 
BLOTTING AND 
BADAMI . . . > 
PAPERS . .. 






INVENTED 1873 
USED OVER 30 YEARS IN INDIA 


Unexcelled for 


BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 
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The Titaghur Paper Mills Co. Ltd., 













COMPANY'S Registered Patentees : 
oe aa BLUE LABEL The SILICATE PAINT CO. 
anaging Agents: d. * 
F. W. HEILGERS & CO, TRADE MARK — pU Nc LE 
Chartered Bank ‘Buildings, CALCUTTA. 
Wr | AHMUTY & CO. | 
ESS 6G CHURCH LANE, CALCUTTA. 
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The Bengal 
Cast Iron Brazing and Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding Works. 
Plumbers and Sanitary 
Engineers, Iron and Brass 
Founders, Coppersmiths. 
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DOUBLES THE LIFE OF 
BELTING AND ROPES 
Sole Agents : 


IVAN JONES & CO. 


| Norton Buildings, 
Me Y 23, Lall Bazar St., CALCUTTA. 
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Brass and Iron 
Founders, Structural - 
Iron Works, Municipa! 
Requirements, Mill 
Machinery 
e 
A Speciality | 
Well Boring, Well 
Tubes, 011 Engines 
` and Pumps 
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WATCHES 


The wonderful 
thing about the 
Ingersoll watch 
is not its price. 


The wonderful thing 
is is ACCURACY 
at a price so far. below 
what you must pay 
for accuracy in any 
other watch. 
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Buy a Guaranteed | | ҮН 
Ingersoll Lever ied р 
—the low-priced ет) 
Xue watch you can i heen ү Cuisine c 
XC depend upon. Bey Guba || Service 
Gor DAD ancl £&e BOYS EOM Eug Ps trend Y Unsurpassed 
E- LES M aT: d dui pilates. 
‚ : И ; Уб Dest iD Xu» 
Crown Eclipse Junior Midget Bu. 
Rs. 6-8, 10-8, 12-8, мё modrs s- Portis mee all tains. 


Ingersoll Agents, i iu Post Box 206. 
CALCUTTA. 
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U. S. MAIL LINE 
CALCUTTA TO SAN FRANCISCO 


EE И тає PACIFIC MAIL b 
FINANCING or INDUSTRY | БИЗ E STEAMSHIP COMPANY E 


THE question of financing our industries will PNE A mr. = ola Cabe Snel adi 
be immensely facilitated by organisation. An BP TES ie EOD ME he Honolulu, 
unstable, unorganised industry is the despair of UIBDEGOUS POR Lu BE ое TO SAN FRANCISCO 
bankers. I feel some confidence in stating that „ы os : sia Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama, 
an industry organised on large lines has seldom 3 3 onohuha. | 
lacked the necessary financial support in this пус dme х Аааа атое, саати 
country, and, in spite of the financial stringency EVER. é N 1 Speclal “Attention to Cuisine. 
which we shall doubtless have to face, is not likely EE ENV АКЕП For Freight and General Information 
to suffer in the future. | AES я (Up Agents, THE” ARGUS CO., ox: 
Still further financial assistance may be EIN) . dT), ЕС Ko uh кенд с 

required. Overseas trade demands generally Dau 2e Dum. CENA THOS. COOK & SON, CALCUTT 


long credits, and advances are needed for longer 
terms than are usually given by deposit bankers. 
There is, too, the investigation, and, if approved, 
development of new ideas, often requiring money 
besides patience and experiment. This should be 
worth attention, for we have found to our great 
cost how much we have lost by not doing this. 


Some steps have already been taken in these 
directions by the formation of the British-Italian - 
Corporation, with a 'corresponding company in 
Milan, to foster and support closer - commercial 
associations between this country and Italy, and 
the British Trade Corporation, whose objects are 
to assist British overseas trade and to encourage 
new enterprises. 


Sm RICHARD VASSAR-SMITH. 
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aid fo ffs Young Men Subscribers. 








A PLAN TO TRAIN OUR YOUNG MEN FOR EXECUTIVE POSTS. 


SERIES of articles dealing exhaustively with 
the organization of Business Houses and 
Factories in India on modern lines will 


These articles will be real help to the 
young man newly entering on to a business career. 
They will give the ‘grounding of & sound commercial 
education and will cover every phase of activity in 
Commerce and Industry No young ambitious man, 
determined to get on, should fail to read them. In the 
new era of Industrial growth there will be an immense field 
for the capably trained business man. These articles 
wil give you the opportunity to train for the position 
that will soon be open for every available man with 
& training. 


THESE ARTICLES 


commence in the next number of Business. . 


A Free Commercial 


Education. 


Synopsis of Studies. 
Here is your opportunity to secure the sound business 


training so essential to success. 
of tbe subjects dealt with :— 


J. Business Organization. 
— Method and procedure of forming 


& Company. 
— Officers of a Company, their dattes 
sad powers. 
— Department in a Company. 
—Auditors. 
II. Administration. 
ta) DIIS ve or Deliberative 


—I, An 
P Hxccutive body. 


System 

=o Principles of Management. 
lancy. 

HI. Manufacturing Depart- 
ment. 


— Machinery. 
— Buying raw material. 


— Packing. 


COMMENCE IN THE NEXT NUMBER 


Below will be found some 


Machinery. 
~Maoagement of + Labour. 


Production. 
IV. Studies. 
—Study of Product. 
—fStudy of Market. 
—Stidy of Demand. 
—Study of Distrlbutlon. 
V. Sales Department. 
таври of Selling 
First — Improsslon—opening 
Ф003. 
— Principles ‘of Distribution. 
2. Salling arguments. 
~ Salesmon and their duties. 
3. Checking argamenis. 
— Selling by mail. 
Checking impressions. 
Deen On with Advertising 
Departmen 
5. Mating Reports. 


—Shippi 
hollowing up orders. 


OF "BUSINESS." 





ITH special machinery, a stock of material always on hand, 
specially trained in this class of work, we are ín a position to execute 


al your requirements for Loose 


over many years, 


Leaf Book most suitable for the peculiarities of the Indian climate. 
Your enquiry will receive prompt attention. 


write or 'phone. 


Leaf. 
Filing supplies speedily and accurately. 


Card 


Our practical experience, 
enables us to recommend the particular make of Loose 





and men 


Index and Correspondence 


extending 


Call, 


We also undertake the Rapid and Efficient Production of all -grades of 
Letterbress. тане, Copperplate Printing, Diestamping, and -Bookbinding 


CALCUTTA GENERAL PRINTING CO, LD. 
300 BOWBAZAR, STREET г : TELEPHONE ONE-SIX-ONE 
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the Greater 
Luxury 


HE luxury loving Greeks equipped the 
bath with extravagant accessories—but 
they lacked Palmolive, the famous 
modern luxury for toilet and bath. True 
Palm and Olive oils were their favorite cleans- 
ing agents—but obtainable only in their crude 
natural state. Their scientific combination 
in the smooth, creamy Palmolive lather is a 
triumph only twentieth century users know in 


PALMOLIVE SOAP | 


The wholesome Palmolive cake with its natural attractive color and agreeable faint fragrance is 
known to millions of users. Its perfect cleansing qualities originated the ‘‘ Palmolive doctrine 
of soap and water.” , 


Of all Live Dealers. Ке. 1 for two large cakes. As. 2 per trial cake. Wholesale Distributors in | 
India, Burma and Ceylon. 
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POLITICAL, COMMERCIAL, SOCIAL 


NTIL we have a great number of 
expert artisans—which we now lack 
—and until the educated young men 
N with their hair nicely oiled and parted 





their brows what manual labour really means; 
until they have had: their noses brought in touch 
with the grindstone; ‘until they realise that so much 
depends, that everything depends, upon themselves, 
a man being the architect of his own fortune; 
until they cease to put their trust in the fatalistic dogmas 
of an ancient religion that has had its day, serving now 
no useful purpose, there can be no hope for the young 
men of India. 

But it is only when the young men of India come 
down from their high stilts and cease their incantations 
and their shibboleths, and forego their fatalism and 
their superstition and their nonsensical pride, and enter 
as common workmen in mills and factories that are run 
not as educational or philanthropic establishments but | 
as business propositions, it is only then that there is any 
hope for them from an industrial or commercial point 


۴ | 
of view. | 
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“SALVA” Belts are made and sold on the principle ` pcs: - 
- that is the total cost that matters—not the first cost. ` 


. "SALVA ” Belts make no price appeal—except ‘to 
* those who really know what their costs are. 


A cheap belt is г _ 


- bill. You must : 
and adjustments, 
idle machines, 
transmission. D 
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Caleutta University 


Rules of the Lending Library of the Post-Graduate 
Department in Arts. 


(1) The Library is open daily during term time from 11 A.M. 
to 5 р.м. Sundays and authorised holidays excepted. On fatur. 
daya the Library closes at 3. 

(2) Books will be lent out on the following conditions — 


(a) All students of the Post-Graduate classes are entitled to 
take out only one volume at a time from the Library. 


(b) Books must be returned within a fortnight of the date 
of issue. When required for a longer time, they may, on return, 
be re-issued, if not wanted by another reader. 


(c) Any book lost, damaged or defaced must be replaced by 
the reader responsible for it, Ifthe book is one of a set or series, 
and the volume cannot be obtained singly, the whole set or series 
must be replaced atthe readers cost. In either case, until the 


damage is made good, the reader will not be allowed further use. 
of the Library. The пога writing in the margin of Library 


books, underlining sentences, marking passages and in other ways 
defacing books with annotations cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Should any such case come to notice and the author be discovered, 
such defacement of Library books will entail the full penalties of 
this rule. 


(d) Any student retaining a book beyond the time allowed, 


shall pay a fine of one anna a day until the book is returned and: 


will not be allowed to take ont any more books until the fine is 
paid. 

(3) At the end of the collegiate year all books must be re- 
turned to the Library. Notice for the return of books may be 
issued by the Librarian on or after the Ist April. If books are 
not returned within a week of such notice, a fine of one anna a 
day will be incurred as under 2 (d). 

(4) The Secretary will take stook of the Library during the 
long vacation, and the Library will then be closed to readers, 


С. U. Press—Reg. No. 872—4-7-10—20,000. 
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BUSINESS BUILDING | 


The Harmsworth Business Library 
Containing 4,000 pages, 400 charts, forms, facsimile documents, eto. 
HE Ten Volumes of THE HARMSWORTH 
































та ате Де BUSINESS LIBRARY constitute the Business- 
UsMy a eae: { dii man's University, —and more not only will 
iy Rares Rae vena they give you the scientific principles that should | 
ШЕЙ Grits ty zo | ath de your business practice, but they will inspire 
TR caper ee уо with ambition, energy and backbone. | 
d ПЕРА, ПК ШЫ ew possibilities will be revealed {о you. А veri. 
| {Йй АЛАЛА, Pt: ا‎ table mine of inexhaustible business knowledge is | 
DEDIT. RW] open to you in your own home. It matters not | 
A 4 ЕЛ. uS ci in what branch of business you are inter- 
TR EE ДИ ИР ested, you wil find immense practical | 


money-making valne in these ten volumes 
The question is not ' How much will the 
Harmsworth Business Library COST 
you" ; the question is ‘ How much will 
it SAVE you.” The secrets which 
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ASHE Bengal Publicity Board haye arranged 
булуы to open a War Museum in the Indian 
Museum Building, Calcutta, in order to 
bring home to the Indian people the 
realism of the War. The Publicity Board 
would be grateful to all owners of articles and 
trophies of War Interest who would lend them to 
be displayed in the Museum. All exhibits will be 
labelled showing owner's name and giving a short 
description or history of the article. The following 
are some of the items that will be displayed. Any 
additions to these will be very acceptable. Captured 
Guns, Pistols, Swords, Uniforms, Gas Masks, 
Mountings, Fired Cases, Fuses, Shells, Trench 
Mortars, Scabbards, Daggers, etc. 





All communications should be addressed to 


T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES, 
ORGANIZING SECRETARY, WAR MUSEUM, 
BENGAL PUBLICITY BOARD, 
30А, CHOWRINGHEE, 
CALCUTTA. 
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That refreshing feeling of 
exhilaration is attributable 
only to a hot morning tub 
succeeded by a brisk rub 
down with a ‘ Muir" Turkish 
Bath Towel. Soft and 
absorbent, they are a boon to 
a tender and delicate skin. 
You will never be without one 
once you have used them. 


© 


Sole Manufacturers : 
The Muir Mills Co., Ltd., 
Cawnpore. 
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A EXTENSION OF TRADE 


An Organization to foster trade 


between India and Europe. 


| SOME HINTS TO HOME EXPORTERS. 
rA HE expansion of India’s 


DN foreign trade during the 
| last few years has been а. 
к matter of the ‘greatest 
Yr interest to “exporting 
countries and the potential possibilities 
of future growth ’are limitless. The 
opportunities offered are so varied 
and so full of promise that it would 
pay Home manufacturers to send out 
T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES. Special representatives to study the 
field. The War, however, has set limitations on the staffs of all business 
houses. therefore it would appear that if exporting houses are interested 
in entering the Indian market they should first of all seek the advice 
of an organization that can give first hand knowledge, relating to the problems 
that confront new entrants into the field. Mr. Campbell-Howes, who is the 
proprietor of this journal, Publisher of Indian Ink, one of the Board of 
Directors and Publisher of The Looker-On,-Lid., representative of the two 
biggest textile manufacturers in India and closely interested in 
many other successful enterprises, is in a position to help manufac- 
turers with any advice they may be in search- of. Probably the 
biggest factor in building up a successful business in a foreign 
port is an energetic advertising campaign. But without a well-planned 
scheme to stock your market, your advertising will be money thrown away. 
Mr. Campbell-Howes is in a position, due to. his close connection with the 
Press of India, to give advice as‘ to advertising campaigns and from his 
business connection, to give advice as to how to market your goods in a 
country that is teeming with pitfalls for the uninitiated, but full of 
possibilities to the manufacturer who seeks expert advice and acts upon it. 
Prospective exporters to India should address their enquiries, together with 
their terms of agency and other particulars to l 





T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES, 
POST BOX 450, CALOUTTA. 
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C. “Selling cost goes down in proportion to 
the increasing reputation of the goods." 


C. Increasing. reputation means increased 
sales. | 


С Increase in sales means reduced 
production cost. 


(Lower manufacturing costs combined 


with lower selling cost allow of better 
value to the buyer. 


: Ghe — 
has the reputation—the justified reputation—of being 


THE WORLDS BES? CAR 


Orders already on hand for after-war delivery total over 


£ 1,000,000 Sterling. 


Is Your order on our Waiting List? 





ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED (Incorporated in England) 
CUMBALLA HILL, BOMBAY. :: AND AT LONDON, 
DERBY, PARIS, MADRID, NEW YORK, TORONTO, ETC. 
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| SAKURA BEER 


You know it is best when you drink it. 
It is light and healthy. 


An ideal drink. 


SLEEPERS 
limber 
Supplied 
All kinds 


For Particulars 
Apply to— 


GRANDAGE 
MOIR & CO. 


CLIVE ROW _, 
CALCUTTA / 


We also sell Fresh 
Australian Tinned 
Provisions. 


Sole Agents: 


GRANDAGE 
MOIR & CO. 


CLIVE ROW 
CALCUTTA 
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\ у OLPHERT S OXIDE OF IRON PAINT HAS BEEN IN GENERAL USE FOR THE 
\ \ LAST 50 YEARS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY WORKS, DEPARTMENT OF 
1 i Ç PUBLIC WORKS. COVERNMENT STATE RAILWAYS, GUARANTEED RAILWAYS, 
Н ` COVERNMENT AND COMPANIES COLLIEREES. MUNICIPALITIES, ENGINEERING 
| ' AND CONTRACTING FIRMS OF BOMBA Y. CALCUTTA, MADRAS KARACHI AND 
ETC. З 
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> XAR | АТАЛУ TIME. Acknowledged— Best Protection against 


GRANDAGE MOIR &Co.Ld Rust. Spreads farthest —lests longest. 


(Incorporated in England.) 


Telephone No.272. ` 15, Clive Row, [ 
Calcutta... 





Managing Agents: 


GRANDAGE MOIR &'Co., Ltd. 


15, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA 
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INDIA’S 
GREATESI 
ANNUAL 


AUGHS, laughs, nothing 
but laughs from begin- 


ning to end, will be the 


general opinion of the 1918 


number. In aid of the Im- 

perial War Fund and to liven 

thelives of lonely livers. 
Re. 1/- per copy 
Ready about Nov. 15th 


T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES, 
POST BOX 450, CALCUTTA. 
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BURN & CO., LTD. 


HOWRAH IRONWORKS 
HOWRAH. 
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DEPARTMENTS. 


Metals, Machinery and Engineering Stores ` 
Shipbuilding 
Smithy and Forgings 
Roofs and light Structures 
Girders and Heavy Structures 
` Railway Plant and Rolling Stock 
Mechanical Engineering 
J. Conservancy Requirements 
Points and Crossings 
| Foundry | 
Saw Mills. 
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ENQUIRIES TO 


BURN & CO., Managing Agents, 
7, HASTINGS STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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BURN & CO., LTD. 


The largest clay working 


А й : Works :—Raneegunge, Durgapore, 
Establishment in India. 
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Special quality Bricks made 
to suit each different purpose. 
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Specify your requirements to 


BURN & CO., 7, Hastings Street, 
` ‘Managing Agents. CALCUTTA. 
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per annum. E | 
Fixed ао allowed on Deposits fixed for one or two years and for shorter periods, at ratea to be aacertained 
on application 
Savings Banks—Intetest allowed on Savings Bank Accounts at 4 per cent. per annum. Rules may be obtained on application. 
Loans and Cash Oredits—Granted on approved securities. 
Purchases and Salea—Of securities and shares effected. | 
Bills of Exohange—Purchased and collected and every description of Banking and Exchange business undertaken. 


Agenoles In the Prinelpal Cities and Towns їп india. 
CALOUTTA BRANCE—28, Dalhousie Square. L. D. L. BUCKLEY . Manager. 
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= Тһе Mercantile Bank =| SOUTH AFRICA 
= of (india), Limited. =z 

= (Incorporated in England.) = ORANGE ORCHARDS—5 acre 
= Өнө. Capital 7 ... £1,125,000 = plots, CLEARED, PLOUGHED, 
= Paid-up Capital e ur. 20982600 = IRRIGATED, CULTIVATED 
= Reserve Fund . .. A 2660,009 = ‚ | , 
= Reserve Liability of Shareholders .., — £862,500 = Planted with 250 Washington Navels 
= CONSO. БАЙКЕН: = and 250 Valentia Lake.and maintained 
= The Bank of England, = free for a period of five years from 
= The London Jolnt Stock Bank, Ltd. = date of planting. 

= HEAD OFFICE! = For every £100 invested it will return 
= 15, Graoeohuroh Street, London, E.C., 3. = at least £100 per annum 

= BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: = E. 

= Oaleutta, Howrah, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, z For full particulars and terms of pay- 
= Karachi, Rangoon, Colombo, Kandy, Galle, Penang, = ment apply to :— 

= Singapore, Kuala Lumpur (I. M. States), Kota = e 

= Bharu (Kelantan tan), Bangkok, Batavia, Hong-Kong, = 

= Shanghai, Mauritius. = z 

= Current Accounts opened and interest allowed at 2 = 

= per cent. per annum on daily balances up to one = Ghe 

= p E pod D d f fixed = 

= Fixed D —Deposits are received for fixe = РЕ 

= а on terms which may be ascertained on ` = African Realty Trust 
= application. = 

= Clive Buildings, 4. SCOTT SMITH, zi a iud 

= о piedi Oe Qus 5 -— d de. f = GROSVENOR HOUSE 

E UPC. ااا او ا‎ = 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 
ШЇПИЇШИШШШШИШШШШИШИШИШИШИШИИИИШИШИ!@ 

‘Time ttt a RR 
= THE TATA iNDUSTRIAL BANK LD. 
= Authorised Capital T ER шы A " ы .. Ва. 12,00,00,000 ` 

= Subscribed Capital К see “=, eee =>: : oes T tee » 7,00,00,050 

= Called up Capital “лг ш tee ds a EN "n 69,76,745 

= HEAD OFFIGE—BOMBAY. | 

= London Bankers—LLOYD'8 BANK LIMITED. 

= Chairman of Board of Directors, Bombay. 

= Sra D. J. Tara, Kr., or Messrs. Tara, Sons & Co. 

= Local Board of Management. 

= бга В. N. MOOKERJEE, K.O.I.E. hala ts , of Messrs, Martin & Оо, 

= Sm Francis Stawanr, Kr., of tone, Wyllie & Oo. 

= BABU RAMPRATAP ÜHAMRIA, of Mesara, "Hardatral Chamria & Oo. 

= GOURLAY Harvey, Ese, of Messrs, Tata, Sona & Co. 

= Current Aceounts—Openod and Interest allowed on daily balances from Rs. 1,000 to Ra. 1,00,000 at the rate of 2 per cent. 
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ULING over. the Empire’s industrial resources; inspiring 
the very life of the machines of its plants, CAMEL HAIR 
BELTING has transmitted its power for over haif-a- 

century—the most impressive period of its development. The title 
denotes the Makers and is synonymous with REDDAWA Y. With 
each progressive step in mechanical production, witb each develop- 
ment of engineering science, “CAMEL” BRAND has kept pace, 


till to-day it stands, towering above all others, on the Peak of 


Efficiency. "fis “CAMEL” power that harnesses the recourses 
of Nature—’Tis “CAMEL” suppleness that spins the tendrils 
of the finest fabric. 


No speed so steady—no grip so sure as “CAMEL” Brand. 
Let it increase your profits. | 


CAMEL HAIR BELTING 


is solely manufactured by the Inventors: F. REDDAWA Y 
© CO., LTD., MANCHESTER. 


Beware of Imitations and false use of Title. 


Full particulars from the Sole Agen ts: 
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If you have not started, do 


You 


may' not reach the same rung 
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The first 


name on my list is Sir Rajendra 


DUST 
Nath Mukerjee and that list now 
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4 to 7% Nitrogen. 
FINE GROUND, READY FOR USE 


' EPHOS" Basic Phosphate. 
1075 Nitrogen, 
4% Phosphoric Aoid. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


BONE 


STEAMED 


OILCAKE MEAL 
“INDOFOS ” Basic Phosphate. 
Nitrates of Soda and Potash. 
T ҮТ 
But for al that every big 
business man I have spoken to 
It is an action that suggests 
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contains the names of all our most 
on life's ladder but the monthly 
reading of Business will help you 
individuality and enterprize 


ideas. 
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has become a subscriber. 
enterprising Business men. 
so now. Order form 
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(INCORPORATED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.) 
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MECHANICAL, 
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AND ELECTRICAL 


STRUCTURAL, 


ENGINEERS. 











CALCUTTA. 
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(Registered in England.) 
THE PIONEER OF TAXI CAB SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Day and Night you can always secure ona of our magnificent “A ” Fleet 
roomy, comfortable car always at your service, e mest progressive 
organization in sare 150 care in daily use. 
ones. 


1—CHOWRINGHEE. 120i-~PARK STREET. 1280 HEAD OFFICE & GARAGE 
33, ROWLAND ROAD, BALLYGANJ, CALCUTTA 


- 


HASTY OPINIONS 


always dangerous, unreliable and untrustworthy, hence one 
should never fora them, but when the merits of an article have 
been vory carefully tested іп the orueible of trial, for about one 
full year, by & Lawyer Gentleman, а Barrister-at-Law, and then 
pronounced О. K. such fully weighed opinions when given out to 
other fellow brethren in right earnest sincority, must become 
patent laws for their guidance in future. Exactly so is the case 
with AOTINA, as you wil find from the following :~ 


Mr. N. К. KAOKER, Barrister-at-Law, 39, Civil Lines, Bareilly, 
writes on 23rd September :—““I purchased an Actina from you in 
November last. I do not make a mistake, I wrote to yon after 
a month, that the period of trial was too short for my disease 
which is of about 60 years standing (in faot since childhood ) 
and that I expressed a hope that I may derive some benefit from 
its long use. It was then too early for me to say anvthing in 
one way or the other. At the time Y ordered the Aotina, I waa 
Buffering from a very severe acute attack of Oatarrh and 
purulent discharges from the ear, throat and nose, which had 
made me Stone Deaf for the time being. Total Deafness ( which 

knew was only temporary) was gone after a few days’ nse of 
Actina, and its further use for about e fortnight relieved me of 
my troubles, I was then suffering from. However, I did not like 









ch was 
general use in my family.” ordered Tast month, is for 


The &bove evidence needs no comments. 8 

frequent, and where thousands of rupees сЕ and 
humbugging have failed. Actina mucooeda. In fact Auristry is a 
failure. Did you ever hear of a case of Deafness being cured b” 


sure treatment for Deafness and Oatarrh, and the nrice, Re. 25-8. 


is ridiculously low. Mention Business and write at once for free 


RAI B. 8. BHANDARI, M.A, BATALA (India). 
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ARE YOU? 


NE of those who have not decided to 
become а regular subscriber to 
Business ? If so, I can give you some 

good reasons why it would pay you to 
subscribe. Let me ask you a question or 
two :— И 

Do you wish to know what the biggest men 
of India are thinking about the things that 
interest you ? ; 

India and all Indian affairs are passing 
through a transition period; the ‘‘old order "' 
is going to change, the best minds are 
scheming, thinking, planning a ''new order" 
of things; to evolve camditions that will 
improve politics and commerce; industry 
and society, in short life and living in India. 
Do you not wish to know how these things 
are being tffe, how the “new order” 
is taking form and life under your very eyes ?, 
Busmess deals with all these—if you are a 
regular subscriber you will read of all these 
month by month in Business. Order form is 
attached. 
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1 THE PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


U. S. MAIL LINE 


CALCUTTA TO SAN FRANCISCO 
DIRECT SERVICE 
via Colombo, Singapore, Manila, 
Honoluln, 
` HONGKONG TO SAN FRANCISCO 
TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
ofa Shanghai, Rone, Yokohama, 


onolulu. 


All First-class Steamers, Excellent 
Passenger Accommodation. 


Special Attention to Cuisine. 
For Freight and General Information 


р apply tor 

EE Agents, THE ANGUS CO., LTD., 
t CALCUTTA. 

M ENS For Passage Information apply to— 


CN THOS. COOK & SON, CALCUTTA 
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For wagon 
covers and cart 
covers or for 
covering hay 
racks and jute 
stacks, Also 
steamer awn- 
ings, hatch 
covers, purdahs 
etc. 
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You Need Take 
No Chances 


with doubtful paulinsany longer. 
Reliance Paulins give perfect 
protection from rain and sun. 


We will manufacture a paulin 
for you in any size to suit your 
needs from “ Reliance" Flax or 
Jute Canvas, and guarantee it 


. will be perfectly waterproof and 


verminproof. 


Write for full particulars to 
Paulin Department. 
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| “Princess,” “Khedivial,” or “Adonis.” | 
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BIG MEN DO 
BIG THINGS 


HAVE called my Magazine Business because 

business, meaning Commerce, is the biggest 

thing in the life of this age. Business is the 

measure of civilisation. The more civilised 
a nation is the more business it does, Business 
means using in every way possible the gifts that 
nature has given us to alleviate the sufferings 
of Man, to supply him with the things that make 
him better, healthier, stronger in mind and body, 
to give him the machinery, the things that will 
help him to escape the bondage of physical 
labour, so that he can apply the whole of his 
energy to work with his brain to produce, to 
create to make life better, to raise humanity to 
its high heritage. Business helps to do all this 
development through industry, commerce, 
politics, agriculture, social movements, and I wish 
to identify myself with this great and wonderful 
movement, so I have called my Magazine 
Business which serves as a record of this movement. 
Read it if you are interested. Order form is 
attached. 
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“Khedivial ” Brands 
Quality © Price 


Smokers who are fastidious about the 
cigarettes they smoke generally buy one 
of our three special. brands 


They smoke smoothly and do not cause 
an unpleasant feeling in the throat 
or leave a stale taste in the mouth. You 
can smoke them to the end with pleasure. 


We have other brands of cigarettes of 
good quality to suit every palate and 
pocket. Write for our Wholesale Trade 
List and samples. We can give you what 
you want and at the price you want. 


“Ghe 


Khedivial Tobacco Co., 
Bandra = = (Bombay). 








What About 
the Future ? 


The Iuternational Correspondence Schools of London have 
helped more men to successful futures than any othor 
institution in the world and they can help you. І. C. 8. 
training is simple, quick, and certain. Abt little cost it 
cones to you wherever you are, at home—on boardship—in 
billete, hospital or barracks aud follows you round wherever 


you go. 


The following are some of the courses taught :— 


—Coal and Metal Mining —Book Keeping 
—Meohanical Engineering —Business Training 
—Draughtsmanship —B8alesmanship 
—Elcotrieal Engineoring -Advertising 
—Arohitectura & Building —Window Dressing 
—Marine Engineering —Gas Power Engineering 
—Steam Engineering —Motor Engineering 
—Civil Engineering —Textile Manufaoturing 
—Boiler Making —Industrial Chemistry 
—Agriouituro —Furnituro Making 
—Pouitry Farming —Carriage Building 
—Fruit Growing —Wireless Telegraphy 


-And many others, 


Write now, and ask for frec prospectus giving full 
particulars of tho course you are interested in and the 
terms,, to— 


The Director, 1. C. Schools, Ltd. 
Dept. B/C 6, Elphinstone Building, Murzban Road, Bombay; or 
The Registrar for Bengal, I. C. Schools, Ltd., 
Dept. B/C 6, 27/7, Waterloo- Street, Calcutta. 


THE BENGAL IRON & STEEL CO, LD. 
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A NIGHT SCENE AT KULTI. 
Managing Agents: MARTIN & CO,, 6 and 7 CLIVE STREET. CALCUTTA 
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'Phonc 2539, Calcutta Telegrams: “RADICK,” Calcutta 


R. A. DICKIE & CO. 


| HARDWARE AND METAL MERCHANTS ^ 
Oriental Assurance Buildings, 2 & 3, Clive Row, Calcutta 


If you want to place an order, fully confident that the goods you require will be forthcoming, indent upon us for any 
of the following :— 


Iron and Steel Bars in Flats, Rounds, Angles and Squares. Rolled Steel Beams, 
Channels, etc. Mild Steel Plates, Zinc Sheets, Brass Sheets, Brass .Rods, 
Copper Rods, Sheet Lead, Cast Tool Steel, Round and Octagonal, Galvanized 
Flexible Steel Wire Ropes, Bolts and Nuts, Rivets, Washers, etc. 


LO 


SPECIAL AGENCIES: ` 
Bullivant & Co., Lid., London, Inventors and Manufacturers of Flexible Steel | 
Wire Ropes. 
Campbell, Achnach & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Manufacturers of Asbestos Packings, 
Sheet Rubbers, Rubber Insertion Cloths, Red Compressed Joimtings; Ebonite 
Sheets, etc., etc. 
l 





FOR ALL METAL REQUIREMENTS CONSULT R. A. DICKIE & CO. 
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| MADRAS DINDIGUL 


EYE-INFIRMARY FOILED. 


MRS. T. A, OLIVER writes from, Genoral Stores Department, 
M. d 8. M. Railway, Perambur, Madras, on 19th June, 1917 :— 
‘Please recharge and return my Actina as early as possible. 
My son is so used to it and derives great relief by it. I know it 
has saved the eye from Extraotion. Of course the Cataract 1s 
very nearly getting fainter. It will take time, no doubt, as it is 
an injured one. I must say my ear is quite rid of the constant 
irritating suppuration which had worried me for 12 years. Many 
eople here are now кше to Bee the result in my son's eye 
efore sending for one. I told them'this was absurd, considering 
the EyeInfürmary had pronounced the case hopeless, and that 
shrinkage would follow within a week, but as soon as the Actina 
was used, the eye became to its usual eppeet ance This very 
lady had written to us on 7th April, 1916. as follows:—' The 
Acting has already done good in showing signs of improvement 
to the injured eye. Half of the Oataract is remov infiamma- 
tion subsided, and the pains in both eyes ceased, and the 
appearance of the eye is not repulsive as it was before treatment. 
Before Actina came, I was so alarmed at the Injured eye... All 
hia work friends say, the ove looks like the other, and that the 

Cataract is hardly perceptible.” 
Actina, costing only Rs. 26-8, plus packing. postage, oto, is a 
safe and sure treatment for all known ailments of the Eye, 
Ear, Head and Throat. It succeeds where Doctors and specialists 
fal. If you are really interested write for full particulars to 
RAI B. B. BHANDARI, M.A. BATALA ( India ). 


The Men who Can't. 
Fight, Ought to Pay. 





The War Loan is waiting 
for you. YOU Benefit. 
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Obiatnable from all Tobacconists, or 


McDowell & Co., 
Limited, 

The “Bahadur” Factory 
, Madras. 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH—SIR STANLEY REED, KT., LL.D. 


IR STANLEY REED came to. Bombay in 1897 as Chief Reporter on the 

staff of the Times of India; ten years later he succeeded Mr. Lovat 

Fraser as Editor of the paper. Those who know anything of the history 

of journalism in India in the past fifty years will recognise in this advance 

an achievement so out of the common as to invite speculation of how 

much of the extraordinary success was due to worth, how much to luck. 

There was undoubtedly a mixture of these elements in the early career of the 

first Anglo-Indian journalist to be knighted while still at work in India; but 

worth predominated, the impulse compelling its signal reward being a disciplined 

calmness and skilful adaptation to events, moving steadily and irresistibly 

onwards. The young man from Bristol, who challenged fate in an uneasy 

` estate just teventy-one years ago, possessed in a high degree that quality which 

the poetess of journalism calls “ star-eyed intelligence.” Atqui vultus erat multa 

ef praeclara minantis might now be the reflection of a seer who first welcomed 

him to the fray in the ramshackle barn where the leading paper of Western 
India was stabilized. 

It will be convenient to enumerate the adventitious aids which contributed 
to Sir Stanley Reed's triumph. Mr. Thomas Jewell Bennett, now the principal 
proprietor of the Times of India, was the Editor in 1897. He had gained that 
position in 1892 on the death of Mr. Henry Curwen, whose interest he acquired. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser, but newly come from Bristol, was Assistant Editor. 
Mr. J. H. Furneaux, a Plymouth journalist of the old school, was Sub-Editor. 

- Mr. Reed's chance came early. Mr. Furneaux never aspired to the quarter 
` deck; his was the mentality of the petty officer; he retired as soon as he felt 
he had earned his pension, which was shortly after the advent of the new 
Chief Reporter whose elan and ambition overwhelmed him. Mr. Reed 
became Sub-Editor with the full determination to destroy, as far as he was 
concerned, the unbusiness-like convention that the Sub-Editorial chair was 
. Ultima Thule of a journalist who joined the staff of the Times of India as a 
reporter. It was Curwen’s obstinate adherence to this relic of Quat-Hai 
- snobbery that deprived the Press of Bombay of the talent and flair of 
Mr. Arnold Wright at a time when they were most needed. Mr. Wright 
had been a conspicuous success as Chief Reporter and Sub-Editor of the 
Times of India, but at the end of ten years of meritorious service he was 
deemed unfit by Curwen to succeed Mr. Sam Digby as Assistant Editor. I am 
tempted to quote Thackeray, but de mortuis 
Mr. Reed was not the man to put himself in the wrong by doing anything in 
a huff; besides, Mr. Bennett was a business-man rather than a man of letters, and. 
belonging to Bristol himself had complete confidence in the school of journalism 
in which he had been trained. When he surrendered the conduct of the Times of 
India to Mr. Lovat Fraser in 1901, he appointed Mr. Reed Assistant Editor 
in contravention of precedent; and the ranker at once proved the absurdity 
-of the ancient prejudice. He gained fame and popularity as a Special 
Correspondent of the tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales in India in: 
1905-06, for his survey of the cities and peoples he visited marked him superior 
to the ordinary chronicler and letter-writer who has no interest deeper than 
l a keen delight in the ebb and flood of the diurnal flow and the petty toll borne past 
on the face of the waters. When he eventually became Editor in 1907 he had 
already obtained a first place as a publicist and stood in the forefront of Ње | 
vigorous civism of Bombay which had arisen to a newer life and attained. to a А 
greater glory through the stark suffering and courageous introspection imposed x 

by ten years of plague. 'This is the first epoch in Sir Stanley Reed's career. 

It is necessary to go back ќо ап earlier phase of Bombay journalism to 

explain the position of the. Times of India when Mr. Reed took command. 

The man who gave its distinguishing- character and complexion was Henry 

Curwen, a survival of the Lake School, who became Editor in 1880 on, the 
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defection of Grattan Geary, and part-proprietor in 1889 on the death of 
Colonel Nasgau Lees. Geary, to whom Curwen had for a time been henchman, 
resigned the Editorship of the Times of India to purchase the Bombay Gazette 
from J. M. Maclean, who by his outspoken criticism of the’ Bureaucracy had 
made the paper very popular. It stood for progressive liberalism informed 
by sympathy for Indian aspirations. The new proprietor inherited these traits, 
adding a proclivity for Irish Nationalism which did not make for his acceptability 
in the Secretariat and the fashionable drawing-rooms. Per contra his rival on the 
limes of India became an out-and-out supporter of the Bureaucracy and all 
its pomps, also an exponent of that extreme Anglo-Indianism which regarded 
any concession to Indian claims as treason to its own domination. During 
the five years that Bombay was governed by Lord Reay, a naturalised 
Dutchman and advanced Radical, the Times of India was in flagrant, often 
rancorous, opposition to the State policy; the Bombay Gasette on the other 
hand was its unfailing apologist. Curwen dismissed Lord Reay with the gibe: 

. “The fault of the Dutch is giving too little and asking too much.” 
Anglo-India, official and non-official, was delighted and when Lord Harris, the 
next Governor, restored the old order, Curwen brought in the sheaves of a 
fruitful harvest. The Times of India became the most powerful newspaper 
from Belgaum to Quetta, a prestige which Mr. Bennett did not impair in spite 
of his previous association with The Fenian as Geary was opprobriously called 
in the clubs Under Mr. Lovat Fraser the paper gave battle to 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, the benevolent despot of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and won much kudos by a pyrrhic victory in which the most 
formidable elephant was a Civil Servant named Harrison. Mr. Reed, therefore, 
succeeded to a goodly if somewhat difficult inheritance. To remove the obstacles 
to success he adopted a policy different іп many essentials to those of his three 
predecessors. His platform was a refined conservatism having a strong family 
likeness to that propounded by Lord Hugh Cecil, namely, cautious advance by 
enlightened opportunism. It appealed to the bulk of the intelligensia of a 
commercially minded community, and the Times of India became the only real 
organ of public opinion in the Bombay Presidency, obtaining a circulation 
which Curwen might have dreamed of, but would never have obtained even had 
he lived to the years of a patriarch of the Old Law. 


In 1909 Mr. Reed was chosen to represent the Press of Western India at 
the Imperial Press Conference in London. On the visit of the delegates to ` 
Glasgow the local university conferred on him the honorary distinction of LL.D. 
But he did not long remain a prophet without honour in his own country. In 1916, 
on the recommendation of Lord Hardinge, Viceroy of India, he was knighted j 
by King-Emperor George the Fifth for eminent public service. The whole 
Press of India was well pleased that a favour so unusual went to a journalist 
who had faithfully striven to print the largest practical amount of truth, 
avoiding the false in taste and the exceptionable in morals. 

What is peculiarly attractive to Business in-the second epoch of 
Sir Stanley Reed’s career is his whole-hearted service to the economic 
betterment of the Presidency in which his influence is commanding. He was 
a prime mover in the establishment of the Central Co-operative Bank and on 
that account was. cited as a witness before the Chamberlain Currency 
.*"` . Commission. He was an enthusiastic supporter of the schemes of 
Lord Sydenham for industrial improvement, and became a Director of every 
one of the Tata enterprises. As a Fellow of the Bombay University he has 

-` urged the immediate reform of secondary schools as the first necessity to fit 
the middle-classes for a real industrial renascence. In all things economic 
he is & potent factor of progress and many a captain of industry owes a present 

"d great position to his initiative and advocacy. 


Had Sir Stanley Reed, when a boy, gone into the Army instead of into 
journalism I am convinced that his success would have been as flattering. Soon 
after.he came to Bombay he joined the Bombay Light Horse which he at present 
commands. He took soldiering seriously from the start and now knows much 
53 more of military science, theoretical and practical, Њар many a Brigade - 
` Commander on Ње Western Front. Since the outbreak of war he has put his 
hand to every kind of war work, and the wonder is how he finds time and 
..energy to cope with a multiplicity of offices the performance of which to the 
"ordinary mind suggests an uncanny kind of omnipresence. 


++ 
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The Turn of the Tide. 


It is not possible for one with no pretension to 
ominiscience to tell to a hair how the change in 
the military situation in Europe has affected the 
conditions in India. The people who read the 
newspapers and are sensitive to other forms of 
instruction have rejoiced in the Allied prowess which 
has compelled the Germans to retreat from their 
advanced positions in France, and also in the new 
embarrassments for the Central Powers which have 
cropped up in Russia. It cannot be truly said, however, 
that this rejoicing has engendered a sturdy optimism ; 
on the contrary, turn where you will you will find 
an undercurrent of pessimism among the masses 
whose troubles are increasing with the prolongation 
of the war, and the increasing impotence of the Gov- 
ernment to temper the biting wind of adversity. It 
is essential to the complete success of Marshal Foch’s 
counter-offensive against the Germans that there be 
a steady stream of reinforcements of men, food, and 
munitions from America to Europe.: In order to 
ensure this there must be no lack of transport. Now 
in spite of the great activity in shipbuilding in England 
and the U. 5. A. the toll taken by the German sub- 
marines is still so great that all the new ships are 
wanted in the Atlantic and there is, therefore, no 
amelioration of the freight difficulty in India. From 
this practical deadlock springs most of our ills. Not 
only have imports become scarce and dear in conse- 
quence, but a pressure too great to bear, without 
dislocation of ordinary routine, has been imposed on 
the internal communications, especially the railways 
with the result that home production cannot be turned 
to the best advantage. On the top of it all comes the 
comparative failure of the monsoon, which in many 
places has created a menace of famine conditions. In 
these circumstances it is not wonderful that the turn 
of the tide in the military situation in Europe has not 
induced a serene hopefulness among the masses of 
India. i 


(On Sunpry Topics 
9 


CURRENT INTEREST. 


The Official Dilemma. 


We cannot but sympathise with the Government 
which has been forced into a dilemma from which there 
appears to be no escape. There is a loud public 
clamour against the high prices of the necessaries of 
life, especially cloth, and there is as loud a demand for 
some form of State socialism which if it cannot restore 
pre-war prices will at any rate ensure a fairer distribu- 
tion of the wealth created by war conditions. Cotton 
mills, jute mills, iron foundries, and other factories, 
partly engaged in munition work, are minting money 
and their owners becoming rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice; but the mass of agriculturists, who constitute 
80 per cent. of the population of India, has not 
bounded upwards in the scale of wages, and naturally 
envies and resents the good fortune of the indus- 
trialists. By ‘creating a new army of half a million 
soldiers for the defence of the country and forming 
labour corps for service on the different fronts, the 
Government has given some relief to distress in 
isolated places, but it is infinitesimal compared with 
the widespread disability. The official attempis to 
control the prices of commodities have so far not been 
signally successful. And as we write there comes 
from Simla a confession of weakness, mayhap, of 


far-reaching consequence. 
* * * 


High Price of Cotton Cloth. 


The most acute grievance of the proletariat has, for 
the past two years, been the rising price of cotton 
cloth. For a long time the authorities looked on 
helplessly, in the vain hope that the people would 
realise that their distress was the outcome of the in- 
exorable law of supply and demand; but when cloth 
riots disturbed the public peace in centres as far 
removed as Bombay and Eastern Bengal the inactivity 
of the State could no longer be tolerated. "There was 
no originality in the treatment of the case. The time- 
crusted method of a committee of enquiry was adopted, 
and after a mountainous labour it has produced the 
expected ridiculus mus. The committee passed fifteen 
pious but impracticable resolutions, and the Govern- 
ment of India has to take refuge in again putting off 
the evil day on which it must throw down the 
gage to the manufacturer. It has appointed a Special 
Officer to make a further investigation in the hope that 
he will discover the means to standardise the value 
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of cloth so as to give the manufacturer a fair margin 
of profit and the consumer a good article which he can 
afford to buy. We wish Mr. F. Noyce, I.C.S., the 
investigator in question the joy of his quest. 

ж.ж ж 


The Fundamental Weakness. 


The event I have just discussed provokes an 
examination of the fundamental weakness of the 
economic position in India, but to give way to that 
provocation were to compose a treatise far beyond 
the scope and province of this chronicle. It may be 
useful, howewer, to point out that the position in which 
we find ourselves is the logical outcome of the hand- 
to-mouth policy which was sufficient for the Govern- 
ment and the people of India until this war rudely 
exposed its futility and its danger. The mass of 
agriculurists-lived from hand to mouth; the captains 
of industry followed suit; the Government endorsed 
the prevailing mood. The first of these.classes made 
no serious attempt to improve their condition by 
thrift and the adoption of more scientific methods of 
cultivation. The second looked benignly on foreign 
penetration so long as there was money to be made 
by gambling in shares and weather conditions. The 
third deliberately shut its eyes to the potential exploita- 
tion’ of its credit for social and economic betterment. 
Since the outbreak of the war there has been a partial 
awakening to the amplitude of native resources and 
a partial repudiation of the old imbecility. Unfor- 
tunately the country has been cut off from the supplies 
of the machinery necessary to a full renascence, and 


the prophets are exasperated by Pisgah views of a- 


land flowing with milk and honey which would have 
been their own had they got out of thei: bed of laissez 
` faire just a little earlier. It is to be hoped that they 
have now no intention of lying down again to narcotic 
slumber’ while the Japanese, Americans and other 
foreign adventurers ‘stake all the best claims in the 


new El Dorado. 
* * x 


Co-operative Credit. 


The deficiency of Indian agriculture, the greatest 
of the country's industries, has been emphasized by 
the war; redemption by co-operative credit is there- 
fore very much in the air. There was a Co-operative 
Conference at Simla this month and a heap of cut- 
and-dried panaceas of doubtful utility and special 
application were discussed in solemn conclave. 
There was one remedy of general use proposed, but 
the physicians could not agree on the ingredients of 
the prescription and more suo side-tracked the problem 
by an inept compromise. The real obstacle in 
stabilizing co-operative credit in India 1з the lack of 
finance. To get over it two alternatives are proposed: 
(a) the establishment of an All-India Central 
Co-operative Bank.with ample funds; (5) the imposi- 
tion on the Presidency Banks of the responsibility of 
financing co-operative credit societies. Sir Daniel 
Hamilton is the unofficial apostle of co-operative credit 
in India, and in every sense of the term a hot-gospeller. 
His aim is magnificent, but he has the great fault of 
the high-minded fanatic, namely, a singular inability 
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to enter into contact with reality. Неге are his three 
suggestions: (1) ‘That the Presidency Banks be the 
financing agency of the co-operative credit societies; 
(2) that the additional credit -required by the 
co-operative credit movement be supplied by the 
Government in the form of paper currency through 
the Presidency Banks; (3) that steps be taken imme- 
diately to organise the people of India into co-operative 
credit societies to the utmost extent possible consistent 
with safety by increasing the provincial co-operative 
staffs to whatever extent may be necessary for that 
purpose. It is characteristic of Sir Daniel Hamilton 
to put the cart before the horse, but let that pass. 
The first leg of his proposition is too dicky to support 
so tremendous a structure, for even in Germany, the 
birthplace and home of the modern co-operative 
system, banks of the standing of our Presidency Banks 
would have no truck with co-operative credit. The 
second leg is more wobbly, for an irfflation of the paper 
currency would inevitably result in a ruinous rise of 
prices. The third leg is the feeblest of all; for it would 
mean an impossible multiplication of Civil Servants; 
for in the present condition of the agriculturists the 
only reliable guardian of a co-operative society in the 
mofussil is the District Officer. As the establishment 
of an All-India Central Co-operative Bank is not 
practicable without substantial State support in the 
form of subsidies and guarantees the conference with 
the wisdom of the serpent recommended the appoint- 
ment of a committee of experts “to examine the 
question of financing the co-operative movement in 
all its bearings." Non eadem ratio est, sentire et 
demere morbos. 


a 


* + * 


The Presidency Banks. 


A great flutter was caused in the dovecots of the 
Presidency Banks by the attempt, which was checked 
by the veto of the Secretary of State for India, of 
Lloyds Bank to absorb the National Bank of India. 
The object of that move was plain. The war has 
revealed the immense credit of India and the great 
English banks are covetous of the spoils of the inevit- 
able exploitation when peace is restored. If they are 
allowed to enter the preserve all that will be left for 
the Presidency Banks to do will be to hang up the 
ominous sign of the “ Three Golden Balls" over their 
portals. In order to forestall the puissant foe, the 
Presidency Banks are fomenting an agitation, which 
is not unfavourably regarded by the Government, for 
a reform of their constitution in order to give them a 
freer hand than heretofore in financing industrial 
projects; and to consolidate their position they talk of 
amalgamation. Addressing the shareholders of the 
Bank of Bombay at the annual meeting this month, 
Mr. Malcolm Hogg, the President, pleaded that if the 
question of amalgamation should come up the dis- 
cussion should be free of -provincial jealousy. It is 
pretty evident from this that the Presidency Banks 
look upon amalgamation as the chief protection against 
invasion, and the Government favour it as the best 
means for the tnvarying management of their 
Treasuries in all parts of the country. After this war 
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the Public Debt of India will be enormously larger than. 


it was before the war. What better than an united banit 
for uniform management with enlarged security. The 
only drawback to the scheme is tha objections of 
Calcutta and Madras to Indian directors. Bombay 
would never agree to amalgamation unless its Índian 
commercial community were adequately represented 
not only on the local but also on the imperial 3oard of 
, directors. 


* * * 


The Reforms. 


There has been no end of public discussion of the 


Montagu-Chelmsford. scheme of political reforms. 
One result has been a permanent split in the Indian 
National Congress. The Moderates led by Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee and Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
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have broken away from the Extremists who repudiate 
the scheme in its entirety. Bombay 1s to be the scene 
of two congresses. The Extremists will meet presently 
under the presidency of Mr. Syed Hasan Imam to 
declare that even the Announcement of ZOth August 
1917 is not sacrosanct. The Moderates will foregather 
later on to accept the broad outlines of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme and propose modifications of 
those portions of the machinery which appear to them 
to be cranky. Generally speaking the bulk of political 
opinion both in India and in England is that the 
scheme is intrinsically sound, but will bear modification 
in details to run smoothly as an Act of Parliament. 
The financial aspect of the matter is being discreetly 
kept in the background on the principle, possibly, that 
it is a negation of history to make economics the basis 
of all things. 


. Western Whispers.—]. 
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This és the open section of “ Business” 


THE REFORM SCHEME. 
By MR. HASAN IMAM. 


The Presidential Address to Congress. 


ITH history looking on us, our labors 
to-day may well strike sympathy in the 
hearts of those who have the refinement to 
feel the agony of a race that, conscious of: 
its rights, is struggling to realize them. 


The struggle is arduous, every step of it is 
laborious, but our purpose is firm and our courage 
is enduring. We are earnest and we mean to 
achieve our object, and it is at such a moment that 
you have called me to a duty that is most respon- 
sible, most onerous. I would not be human if I 
did not feel the honor you have chosen to confer on 
me—the greatest that you had in your gift—and I 
would be less than human if I did not express to 
you my deep sense of gratitude for the high 
privilege so generously conferred. But while I am 
expressing to you my gratitude, I am not, I fear, 
quite unselfish in my acknowledgment, for to be 
thankful for a favour is to lay out for another. I 
have much indulgence to ask of you to overlook my 
deficiencies and to assist me in conducting the 
proceedings of this great Congress of a nation 
struggling for freedom, to a successful end. This 
Special Session of the Congress is of exceptional 
importance and therefore of exceptional difficulty. 
Our task is burdensome for we have to discuss the 
proposed constitutional reforms as emanating from 
a Secretary of State and a Viceroy who, at least in 
their declarations, have not been wanting in a spirit 
of sympathy towards Indian demands. Their frank 
acknowledgment of the justice of our claim to 
equal civic rights with the rest of the British 
Empire lends to their proposals a sincerity which 
it is difficult to question. But in a matter so grave 
as the laying of the foundation of our constitutional 
structure the duty of analysing and sifting the 
proposals outweighs all considerations of mere 
courtliness or thanksgiving. While acknowledging 
the high purpose of the British Cabinet in directing 
an investigation into the present Indian situation 
and in desiring to find a solution thereof and while 
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rendering the fullest tribute of praise to 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for the single- 
mindedness with which they have collaborated in 
formulating their proposals, we yet, as the persons 
most affected, have to examine the proposals on 
their merits. Reading their joint Report it will 
strike any observer that in the first portion of it— 
which I regard as a historical survey of events 
leading to the present situation—-the illustrious 
authors have by their declarations, turnished 
strength to our demand for that charter of liberty 
for which we have been fighting for the third of a 
century through the Congress, in spite of much 
discouragement, at times attended with unseemly 
and indecent ridicule. When we read in the Report 
a passage such as this: “We must remember; too, 
that the educated Indian has come to the front by 
hard work; he has seized the education which we 
offered him because he first saw its advantages; and 
it is he who has advocated and worked for political 
progress. All this stands to his credit. For the 
last thirty years he has developed in his Congress 
and latterly in the Muslim League, free popular 
convocations which express his ideals. We owe 
him sympathy because he has conceived and 
pursued the idea of managing his affairs, an aim 
which no Englishman can fail to respect," our 
memory naturally goes back to the contemptuous 
phrase of Lord Dufferin’s, " microscopic minority,” 
used in reference to the Congress when that noble, 
Marquis was not in a mood to accord to educated 
Indians a recognition. Time has justified us and 
to-day we stand on the principles of our demand 
where we did thirty-three years back. 


The announcement of the 20th August 1917, 
declaring the policy of His Majesty's Government 
certifies to the correctness of our demand and 
that our claim was not prematurely conceived is 
indirectly acknowledged in the Report in the follow- 
ing noteworthy passage: “It is по longer 
sufficient to administer India; it is necessary also to 


‘satisfy her political aspirations; and because we 
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were all too slow in taking cognizance of the 
changes that were occurring the task is all the 
heavier because there is lee-way to make up." The 
Report is full of generous acknowledgments of our 
claim and if acknowledgments alone could not merely 
gratify but satisfy us the need for us to meet in 
this Congress would not exist. It is when we come 
to the proposals themselves that disappointment 
meets us. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy, 
it has to be admitted, have made their proposals 
with a genuine desire to ultimately secure for us 
the right of governing ourselves and determining 
our own future, but the proposals in themselves 
seem to be afraid of themselves and do not comprise 
any such real measure of reform as we had a right 
to expect. We realize the difficulty of their delicate 
task, placed as they have been between conflicting 
bureaucratic and Indian interests. The deficiencies 
of the proposals appear to me to be due not to any 
intention on their part jo withhold from us what 
we should have, but to a spirit of compromise to 
secure the support of the bureaucrats. It, there- 
fore, behoves us to consider the proposals in a spirit 
of sympathy and not of mere carping criticism. 
Now our criterion is the Congress-League Scheme 
and, if the proposals lack the essentials of that, we 
should with all the emphasis that we can command, 
make our protest; but we must guard against a 
hasty rejection of the proposals. Opinion in the 
country is more or less divided on the subject of 
the acceptance or the rejection of the proposals. 
There is a small section of political thinkers that 
advocates a rejection of the proposals. I treat their 
views with respect, for their attitude of mind is 
based upon the political sagacity of not allowing a 
consent decree to be passed against-them and upon 
the political philosophy that national rights have to 
be won and not merely to be received as gifts. 
Underlying their principle of rejection is the desire 
to continue the struggle for freedom and every one 
will admit that the severer the struggle the greater 
the vigor of the race. On the other hand there is 
another class of our political thinkers that stands 
- for the acceptance of the proposals with the proviso 
that we must go on asking for more. The country, 
however, is agreed that the proposals, as they stand, 
certainly do not embody the essentials of our 
demand and are not calculated to satisfy our just 
aspirations. 
there seems to me no material difference between 
those that advocate rejection and those that advise 
acceptance, for the common feature of both is to 
continue the struggle till our rights are won. In 
politics as in war, not combat but victory is the 
object to be pursued and where ground is yielded, 
not to take it would be to abandon what you have 
won. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy in 
their Report have earnestly exhorted us to put our 
heads together in constructive statesmanship and I 
have no doubt that at this crucial juncture in our 
political history we shall preserve that deliberative 
calm which is necessary for the building of a great 
project. 


‘20th August last year. 


If you will permit me to point out, - 


The proposals have placed us under a great dis- 
appointment for, though the essentials of our 
demand are acknowledged in theory, they have not 
been conceded in substance. Under disappointment 
our mind would naturally be prone to be occupied 
with the evil that disquiets it, but true wisdom lies 
in calmly finding out the means to remove the evil. 
The history of our Congress is a history of patient 
constitutional struggle. The traditions that we of 
the present generation have inherited from those 
that founded and established this great national 
organisation are of perseverance in the face of even 
tremendous opposition and to-day it stands 
acknowledged as the champion of the rights of the 
Indian people. Those traditions are dear to us and 
we cherish them. We know no extremists and we 
know no moderates, names that have been devised 
by " our enemies " to divide us. We know only one 
cause and we have only one purpose in view. Our 
demand is the demand of a United India and so long 
as our rights are denied to us we shall continue the 
struggle, 

“Unchained in soul—though manacled in limb— 

Unwarped by prejudice—unawed by wrong, 

Friends to the weak and fearless of the strong.” 


* * * 


“Substantial Steps." 


Coming now to a discussion of the details of the 
reforms our attention must be first directed to the 
terms of the declaration of policy as announced on the 
That declaration lays down 
the policy to be:— 

(1) " The increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration." 

(2) “The gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of 

А the British Empire." 

Towards the fulfilment of the above policy the 
decision is stated in the announcement, “that 
substantial steps in this direction should be taken 
as soon as possible.” The Secretary of State in 
making the announcement stated that " progress in 
this policy can only be achieved by successive 
stages.” He further explained that "the British 
Government and the Government of India on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the 
time and measure of each advance." The policy as 
enunciated is a pledge to the Indian people that they 
shall be raised from their present abject position to 
one of dignity and honour as a nation, and it is 
worthy of the freedom-loving British race. But 
it is when we examine the cautious qualifying 
phrases of the Secretary of State that we come to 


: suspect the length of time that ме may have to 


wait before there is fruition of that policy. The 
successive stages may be distant stages as the 
Reform proposals clearly demonstrate and “the 
time and measure of each advance” may prove illu- 
sory, dependent as it is declared to be on the 
"extent to which it is’ found that confidence can 
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be reposed in their (Indian people's) sense of 
responsibility." The decision that substantial steps 
in the direction of the policy should be taken as soon 
as possible brought the Secretary of State to us, but 
where do we find the "substantial steps" in the 
proposals? I shall now venture to place before you, 
as briefly as I can, my estimate of the proposed 


reforms. 
+ * * 


The Government of India. 


The Imperial Legislative Council is to be replaced by 

(1) a Legislative Assembly of India consisting of about 
one hundred members and (2) by a Council of State 
consisting of about fifty members. "The Legislative 
Assembly is to have an elected majority of two-thirds 
of its total strength, but the Assembly is to have no 
power and must remain content with exercising that 
shadowy stuff, “ Influence." To render that ineffectual 
a Council of State has been designed. It is to have a 
large majority of official and nominated members and 
it will be the supreme leislative authority for 
India on all crucial questions and the revising 
authority upon all Indian legislation. It will have the 
right to overrule all the work of the Legislative 
Assembly in the matter of legislation, budget allotment 
and financial proposals, and even pass them at the 
bidding of the Governor-General over the head of the 
Legislative Assembly. There is no element of popular 
will in this, nor is the pretence made that there is any. 
Apart from the objection that the people's repre- 
sentatives in the Legislative Assembly will be over- 
ridden by a body of men not representative of the 
people the mischief of the proposal is accentuated by 
according to the members of the Council of State 
the status of a class by themselves. I see in that 
the danger of a division of our people, the formation 
ofa new caste. "This will no doubt further strengthen 
the already existing arbitrary powers of the Govern- 
ment of India and, considering that it is proposed 
that British control over the Government of India 
should be relaxed, the danger of reckless irrespon- 
sibility in the Central Government will be enhanced. 
Our demand is for the amenability of Provincial and 
Central Governments alike to the people's wishes, but 
instead we are being given a Central Government 
more autocratic than ever. The joint Report admits 
that the bureaucratic system that has prevailed 
hitherto is no more suited to our needs, but the Second 
Chamber that is proposed and which is to have the 
decisive voice is to consist of bureaucrats and their 
nominees with a powerless minority of elected 
members. It would be, to my mind, the perpetuation 
of the bureaucratic rule that we have been striving 
to remove. We cannot give our willing assent to a 
packed Second Chamber created to render inoperative 
what the people’s representatives decide. The pro- 
posal is reactionary in its character and by no manner 
of means can it be described as a reform intended to 
increase popular control. The creation of such a 
Second Chamber is a confession of the distrust of 
_ the people—a distrust that is visible in the proposals 
as a whole. 
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: Describing the legislative procedure the пегуоиѕпеѕѕ 
of the authors of the Report is made manifest. I 
quote from the Report. “A Government Bill will 
ordinarily be introduced and carried through all the 
usual stages in the Legislative Assembly. It will then 
go, in the ordinary course, to the Council of State and 
if there amended in any way which the Assembly is 
not willing to accept; it will be submitted to a joint 
session of both the Houses by whose decision its ulti- 
mate fate will be decided. "This will be the ordinary 
course of legislation. But it might well happen that 
amendments made by the Council of State were such 
as to be essential in the view of the Government if the 
purpose with which the Bill was originally introduced 
was to be achieved, and in this case the Governor- 
General-in-Council would certify that the amendments 
were essential to the interests of peace, order or good 
government. The Assembly would then not have 
power to reject or modify theSe amendments nor 
would they lie open to revision in a joint session." 
Not content with tlis the Report proceeds:— 


." Further, there may be cases when the consideration of 


a measure by both Chambers would take too long if the 
emergency which called for the measure is to be met. 
Such a contingency should rarely arise; but we advise 
that in cases of emergency so certified by the Governor- 
General-in-Council, it should be open to the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill in the Council of State, and 
upon its being passed there merely report it to the 
Assembly.". Similar but even more cautious safe- 
guards are provided for non-official members’ bills. 
These extraordinary provisions to protect the Govern- 
ment against the people’s representatives are particular- 
ly noteworthy when we find provided for the Govern- 
ment of India the power of making Ordinances for 

emergent purposes. Reading the proposals contained ` 
in Chapter IX of the Report dealing with the so-called 
reforms in the Government of India, the impression 
is left on the mind of the reader that the Central 
Government had been in the past the object of much 
tyranny and oppression by the people and special 
measures were needed to protect that Government. 
It is difficult to estimate the political reasons that have 
induced the illustrious authors of the Report to treat 
the Government of India and the people of India as 
two combatants constantly pulling in opposite direc- 
tions—the Government of India being always right 
and the people of India,always wrong. The ideal that 
we have always set before us is that the Government 
of India should be so constituted that that Government 
should be the Government of the people. So long as 
these extraordinary safeguards are devised and exist, 
it would be but natural for us to feel that those that 
carry on the Government are removed from us and 
as human beings, subject to human failings, will sub- 
ordinate the people’s interest to theirs. No one can 
conceal the facts that the interests of the bureaucrat, 
whatever his services may have been, have been wide- 
ly different from the interests of the people and if the 
same bureaucrat is to shape the destinies of India, even 
at this juncture, the reason for the special safeguard 
is obvious. The cardinal principle of our demand is 
that Indian interests are not any more to be sub- 
servient to the interests of others and if the proposed 
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reforms are intended to restore to us what we have 
lost then the reformation of the Government of India 
should not be and must not be on the lines of the 
proposals but on those that would secure to the people 
at least an effective voice in the governance of the 
country. The Congress-League Scheme has been 
discarded as unworkable in practice. It may not be 
artistic in its features, it may have the defects of in- 
experience of actual administration, it may even appear 
to be crude in form. But we do not attach ourselves 
to the externals of the scheme but to the true spirit 
of it. We insist on the essentials being left untouched, 
we demand their incorporation in the reforms that may 
hereafter be ultimately decided on. 


* * * 


The Ruling Princes. 


The proposal that in the Council of State the Ruling 
Princes should be sociated with the Government of 
India for the purpose of deliberation on matters of 
what have been vaguely dÉscribed “ common concern,” 
is neither happy for us nor happy for them. By the 
very nature of their relations with the Suzerain Power 
the Princes are in a state of subordination to the 
Governor-General as representing the King-Emperor. 
Their task in their own principalities is difficult enough 
' and it will only add to their burden to be invited to 
take part in the Council of State in British India. Then 
again there may be complications hereafter if the pledge 
of full responsible Government to us comes to be 
fulfilled, as we hope and trust it will be in the near 
future, The Council of State with its present proposed 
constitution spells to me the dread that the Govern- 
ment of India will at no time entertain a popular 
Assembly whose voice will be listened to, for if that 
were to be so the introduction of the Princes into the 
Council of State would be incompatible with their 
sovereign rights. Supposing that at a future date the 
Council of State becomes a representative body of 
British Indians, would it suit the Princes to descend 
from their high state to seats in a people's assembly 
and would it suit us to have them in our midst? What 
is the special need of the presence of the Princes in 
the Council of State? Is not that Council, if establish- 
ed, strong enough, even without them, to protect the 
Government of India against the people? 

Dealing with fiscal legislation we are frankly told 
that the budget will be introduced in. the Legislative 
Assembly but the Assembly will not vote it. Resolution 
upon budget matters, as indeed upon all other ques- 
tions, will continue to be merely advisory in character 
and will stand on record as the considered opinion of 
the Assembly. This clearly is no advance upon the 
existing system. It no doubt is consistent with the 
safety of the constitution of the Government of India 
as proposed, but our protest is against such a constitu- 
tion and our protest is against a budget that has not 
received the sanction of the people’s representatives. 
It is certainly not in the direction of the Government 
of India that the illustrious authors of the Report 
propose to apply their considered opinion that 
“ because we were all too slow in taking cognizance 
of the changes that were occurring the task is all the 
heavier because there is lee-way to make up.” i 
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The distrust of the people is further made manifest 
when the introduction of the Indian clement into the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General is limited 
to but two. Our demand has been that at least half 
the number of the Executive Councillors should be 
Indians. In the proposals, while recommending the 
appointment of a second Indian member, the illustrious 
authors of the Report say that they do not think it 
necessary to argue the expediency of enabling the 
wishes of India to be further represented in the cabinet 
of the country. The reason of this illiberality is not 
explained and we are left to judge for ourselves. It 
is admitted that the presence of an Indian member 
in thé Executive Council has proved of value in 
enabling the Government to have first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Indian opinion. Lord Morley's policy of 
appointing an Indian member to the Executive Council 
created a feeling of assurance amongst the people that 
at last the Government's attitude was to hear, if nct 
to listen to, the people. Our claim to a larger increase 
in the Indian element of the Executive Council is 
based not merely on our just rights but also on the 
efficient and loyal performance by the Indian members 
of their duties. I appreciate that the numerical 
strength of the Executive Council under the new 
constitution has not been disclosed and it may he that 
the existing number may, with changed conditions, 
be reduced, in which event the two Indian members. 
as proposed, will constitute a much larger proportion 
of the Indian element in the Executive Council than 
is the one Indian member in a Council of eight as at 
present. 


Judged by comparison even an illiberal incrcase 
of the Indian element in the Executive Council 
wil mark a stage in India's political develop- 
ment. But is that enough? We want a declaration 
of the proportion and that proportion to be half, as 
that will give us in some degree an assurance of the 
intentions of the Government regarding the establish- 
ment of responsible Government in this country. We 
are now no more content with promises. The illustri- 
ous authors of the Report themselves remark that 
“there is a belief abroad that assurances given in 
public pronouncements of policy are sometimes not 
fulfilled." І would say, not “sometimes” but 
“seldom” fulfilled. The Morley-Minto Reforms 
were hailed by the whole country as ushering in a 
new era of political progress, but when they werc 
brought into actual operation the bureaucratic framers 
of the rules and regulations succeeded in nullifying 
the liberal policy of Lords Morley and Minto. After 
our sad experience of the Reforms of 1909 our faith 
in promises and pledges stands much shaken to-day. 
Just as we are told to realize that India’s political 
future is not to be won merely by fine phrases, so we 
ought to make it clear to Government that a whole 
fifth of the human race cannot be kept loyal to foreign 
rule by mere promises. The days of fine phrases 
and hollow promises have equally passed and if we 
are to be kept within the great British Empire, our 
confidence must be won, ottr affection must be 
secured. To the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
we are grateful for the genuine desire their Report 
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demonstrates for the political progress of our country, 
but to be perfectly frank, we are not without just 
apprehensions that in much of their work their good 
intention will be frustrated by those to whom the 
carrying out of the policy will be entrusted in this 
country and ‘it is for this reason that our demand 
for the Indian element in the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council must be insistent on being half of 
the total strength. f 


+ 


The Provincial Governments. 


In regard to the Provincial Governments we are 

more liberally treated than in the Government of India. 
. The proposals start with two postulates :— 

(1) Complete responsibility for the Government 
cannot be given without inviting a break- 
down. 

(2) Some responsibility must be given at once if 
the scheme stated in the proposals is to 
have any value. 

These governing conditions are to be satisfied by a 
bifurcation of the functions of the Provincial Govern- 
ment into two branches, vis., one subject to popular 
control and the other in official hands. The subjects 
of popular control are to be called “ Transferred 
Subjects " and those in the hands of the officials are to 
be designated “ Reserved Subjects." It follows, of 
course, from the above division that the Executive 
Government must also consist of two parts. The 
proposal is that one part 1s to comprise the head of 
the Province who will be known as Governor and an 
Executive Council of two Members, and the other is 
to consist of a Minister or Ministers, according to the 
number and importance of the Transferred Subjects 
chosen by the Governor from amongst the elected 
members of the Legislative Council. It 1s gratifying 
to observe that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
have noticed the unreality that characterizes the exist- 
ing Councils, the cause of which they ascribe to the 
system of indirect elections. They consider that that 
indirect system should be swept away to give place to 
direct election on a broad franchise. We welcome this 
real step towards reform but it is right to point out 
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that the unreality of the existing Councils has not been , 


due so much to the indirect system as to the rules 
framed under which the members of the Councils were 
permitted to work. When the Reforms of 1909 were 
inaugurated the defects of the indirect system were 
pointed out but we were told then, as we have been told 
so many times in regard to all progressive demands, 
that the country was not fit for any better. While 
the indirect system was deliberately introduced rules 
were also so framed as to reduce the usefulness of the 
` members to zero. Now it is proposed that there shall 
be in each province an enlarged Legislative Council 
differing in size and composition from province to 
province, with a substantial elected majority, elected 
by direct election on a broad franchise with such 
communal and special representation as may be neces- 
sary. The members’ right to ask supplementary ques- 
tions and to move resolutions is enlarged and concession 
is made that the resolutions on the budget, except 
in so far as they trench on the Reserved Subjects, 


‚ who had no such conception in their minds." 
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may be binding. So long as certain subjects remain 
reserved the policy of keeping them unaffected by the 
popular wish is in keeping with the principle on which 
the Central Government is to be based. It has, there- 
fore, been found necessary in regard to the Reserved 
Subjects to institute a Grand Committee within the 
Provincial Legislative Council to serve the purposes 
for which the Council of State is designed in the 
Central Government. The illustrious authors of the 
Report say:—" For the purpose of enabling the 
Provincial Government to get through its legislation on 
Reserved Subjects, we purpose that the head of the 
Government should have power to certify that a Bill 
dealing with a Reserved Subject is a measure essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for the peace or 
tranquillity of the province or of any part thereof or 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the Reserved 
Subjects." The effect of such a certificate will be that, 
if no reference to the Central Govérnment is made for 
their decision, thé certified Bill will be automatically 
referred to a Grand Committee of the Council. Similar 
procedure is proposed for controlling non-official Bills, 
amendments and clauses. The Grand Committee is to 
consist of forty to fifty per cent. of the total strength of 
the Council and comprise members partly elected to 
it by the elected members and partly nominated 
to it by the Governor who will have the power to 
nominate a bare majority, exclusive of himself. Of 
the members, so nominated, two-thirds may be: officials. 
The procedure laid down for the passage of a certified — 
Bill is through the Grand Committee and it seems to 
me that the Legislative Council bas but a nominal place 
іп it. Here again is the same spirit of distrust of the 
people as in the Constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment though it has to be acknowledged that it is not 
so manifest. 


Talking of the politically-minded Indian the 
Report says:—" He has made a skilful and on the 
whole a moderate use of the opportunities which we 
have given him in the Legislative Councils of influenc- 
ing Government and affecting the course of public 
business, and of recent years he has by his speeches 
and in the press done much to spread the idea of a 
united and self-respecting India amongst thousands 
If that 
is so, then may we not ask to be a little more trusted 
in these great reforms? I am alive to this that in the 
provincial administration a considerable advance upon 
the existing system is proposed and I believe that if 
the proposals are carried into effect the journey to 
self-government in provincial matters will be sure, 


. though long. No опе amongst us wishes a breakdown 


to 


and we would, as the party most interested, be our- 
selves most anxious to see the success of the reforms 
that promise us the Pisgah view of the Promised Land. 
It is not impatience in us, it is not any desire to force 
the pace, that makes us ask for greater rights and, 
therefore, greater duties in provincial administration. 
Our submission is that greater responsibility should be 
cast on us so that our training towards self-government 
may be the earlier commenced in that proportion 
which may correspond to the magnitude of the work 
before us. No one can question the true objective of 
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the Report. The realization of responsible Govern- 
ment in provincial administration is the anxious care 
of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, but towards 
the attainment of that end are their proposals not 
lacking in bold courage? 


After all, our past does not justify so many safe- 
guards in the reforms. These same safeguards in the 
hands of a " strong man” may be turned into effective 
weapons for the destruction of the reforms themselves. 


It is true that periodic Commissions are suggested for’ 


the purpose of re-surveying the political situation in 
India and of re-adjusting the machinery to the new 
requirements from time to time and no doubt it would 
be within the province of the Commissions to investi- 
gate into the course of constitutional development in 
е? соипіту and. a "strong man” will have the fear 
of his acts being examined and judgment passed 
thereon by a Comfhission that would derive its autho- 
rity from Parlament itself. But it has to be borne in 
mind that these Commissfons will be at distant intervals 
and however much credit one may be disposed to give 
to them for their anxiety to make a thorough investiga- 
tion, the lapses of the “strong man” are bound to 
escape scrutiny when time has dulled the directness of 
perception. Without referring to any particular 
"strong man," we naturally get apprehensive when 
we find an administrator of a province indulging in 
wholesale denunciation of the politically-minded 
Indians, as men engaged in sowing distrust and in 
propagating vile propaganda. The latest pronounce- 
ment of one such “strong man” is that such of us, 
as ask why these restrictions, reservations, safeguards, 
this machinery for saving the authority of the Govern- 
ment and why this distrust, are those that spend their 
time in spreading sinister influence over the people 
and he explains that it is not the mistrust of the people 
but the distrust of the sinister influence of those whom 
he calls the extremists that renders it necessary to 
include in the new constitution safeguards, restrictions 
and reservations. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
may well piteously cry: " Save us from our friends." 
Throughout the Report on the reforms no such 
suggestion for the distrust has been expressed by its 
illustrious authors and whatever distrust that is 
noticeable could be ascribed to cautious steps being 
warranted by the want of experience of the Indian 
people in matters administrative; but this com- 
mentator on the Report, if his exposition be correct, 
rouses us to a just resentment. This same “ strong 
man ” talks of an unbridled and defamatory press when 
he of all_persons ought to know that the press legis- 
lation in India, of all measures, has been the most 
destructive of legitimate public criticism and has 
secured for the “strong man," as also even for the 
milder bureaucrat, an unimpeded passage to the ful- 
filment of his arbitrary will. It is such " strong men " 
—and this unfortunate land has many of this breed— 
against whom we, the people, require special measures 
of protection. 


* + * 
Exercise of Responsibility. 


In the Reserved Subjects are included the important 
heads coming under maintenance of law and order, 
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Civil Justice, Land Revenue, Industrial matters, 
business concerns, and the like. The subjects pro- 
posed to be transferred to popular control are as 
numerous as those of the Reserved class. I believe 
that the transferred subjects will afford to us sufficient 
opportunities of administrative training in the first 
few years to enable us to qualify ourselves for the 
transference of all the subjects to popular control. 
The objection to the scheme, as a whole, lies, however, 
in the proposal that at the end of a period of five 
years the Reserved Subjects are not to come automa- 
tically under popular control but it will be open to 
the Central Government to hear applications from 
either the Provincial Government or the Provincial 
Council for the modification of the Reserved and the 
Transferred Subject lists of the province, and it will 
be upon the recommendation of the Central Govern- 
ment that the Secretary of State is to approve the 
transfer of further subjects. While this method of 
devolution of power has the merit of providing the 
incentive to the peoples' representatives for earnest 
and statesman-like discharge of their dutics, it has the 
demerit of withdrawing the stimulus that they would 
have, if they were now assured that at the end of five 
years the responsibility of the entire provincial adminis- 
tration would devolve upon them. In the language of 
the Report itself, advance can only come through 
previous failures and exercise of responsibility calls 
forth the capacity for it. 


The financial arrangement provided for effecting 
the administration of the two branches of the Govern- 
ment appears to me to be exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
The first charge on provincial revenues will be the 
contribution to the Central Government and after that 
the Reserved Subjects will have priority in the 
matter of supply; the residue, after meeting the above 
charges, will be available to the Ministers for the 
purposes of the Transferred Subjects. The provision 
is made that if such residue is insufficient for their 
requirements the Ministers can suggest additional: 
taxation within the schedule of permissible provincial 
taxation or outside the" schedule by obtaining the 
sanction of the Government of India. The question 
of any fresh taxation will be decided by the Governor 
and the Ministers and the Executive Government as 
a whole will not bear the responsibility for the proposal. 
Considering that the Governor is not expected to 
refuse, ordinarily, assent to the proposals of the 
Ministers, it is apparent that the responsibility of a 
fresh taxation will in effect rest upon the Ministers. 
It is admitted that the new developments which are 
to be anticipated will necessitate fresh taxation. Thus 
it comes to this that the odium, which is inseparable 
from a new levy, is to be borne by the Ministers alone, 
the sequel to which may be the engendering of a 
repugnance in the people against popular Government, 
The responsibility for administering Transferred 
Subjects will be the Minister’s, while the power of 
deciding what part of the revenue shall be allotted 
for the discharge of that responsibility will be retained 
in official hands! The Legislative Council under the 
proposed constitution will be bound to submit to the 
proposals of the Governor-in-Council with regard to 
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expenditure on Reserved Subjects and it is more than 
Jikely that the reaction of their disability in the matter 
of the Reserved Subjects will operate prejudicially on 
the Minister's proposals for new taxations for Trans- 
ferred Subjects.’ The proposed arrangement, it 
strikes me, is unfair. It is giving to the popular side 
of the Government an unsatisfactory start. The 
collective responsibility of the Exccutive Government 
in matters of fresh taxation is necessary for the 
success of the reforms. The obvious defects of the 
system proposed are so many that I think it is our 
duty to insist upon modifications that may insure to 
the Transferred Subjects a fairer and a more equit- 
able treatment. It is worthy of note here that of the 
departments proposed to be transferred to popular 
control several ate of vital importance to the pro- 
gress of the country and they have been the most 
starved under official régime. Тһе duty of construct- 
ing them and developing them will devolve upon the 
people's representatives but without sufficient provi- 
sion for them. The subjects of Education and 
Sanitation, involving as they do the building up of 
healthy mind and healthy body in the people, are of 
supreme importance as upon them will rest the creation 
of healthy electorates. lf the franchise, on which 
responsible Government is to be based, is to be broad 
and extensive, due provision has to be made from 
now to secure its expansiveness as time grows, and 
towards that end it will not do to treat those two 
subjects with stint. 

* 


Capable Ministers Wanted. 


As regards the appointment of Ministers the 
Governor is to exercise his choice from among the 
elected members of the Legislative Council. They 
are to hold office for the lifetime of the Legislative 
Council. They will be members of the Executive 
Government but not of the Executive Council. The 
portfolios dealing with the Transferred Subjects are 
to be committed to them and in respect of those subjects 
they with the Governor will form the administration. 
No provision is made for the Ministers to resign if 
they lose the confidence of the House. 
that Indian members of the Executive Government 
should be elected by the Council has been based on 
our experience that Government have in the past 
chosen men not because they were sound but because 
they were, according to bureaucratic view, safe. This 
has been noticed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
in their observation: “ We are aware that in the past 
the nominations made to the executives have not 
always given satisfaction. There has been a disposi- 
tion to regard the men appointed as chosen because 
they are safe and not likely to give Government 
trouble; and if legislature and executive are to work 
smoothly together, it is, we agree, necessary to make 
appointments which command confidence and insure 
efficiency and ability.” The election of Ministers is 
disapproved but no injunction is laid that the nomina- 
tions should be of persons who had the confidence of 
the Legislative Council. The justification for our 
proposal of election lay in our apprehension arising 
out of bureaucratic methods. If we can be assured 
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that really capable men will be chosen for appoint- 
ment as colleagues of the Governor our scheme of 
elected members of the Executive will not require 
to be pressed, for our demand is for capable men only. 
Our objection, however, to the irremovability of 
Ministers stands. It has been stated that it is not 
contemplated that from the outset the Governor 
should occupy the position of a purely constitutional 
Governor bound to accept the decisions of his 
Ministers. That may be so, but in that proposal I 
do not see any justification to give to the Ministers 
a place above the will of the representatives of the 
people. What we have to guard against is a too ready 
submission on the part of the Ministers to the wishes 
of the Governor. Under the constitution proposed the 
Governor will occupy a predominant position, and if 
at any time he chooses to disapprove of a measure he 
should be made to take the resposeibility of refusing 
his assent instead of securing by methods of powerful 
suasion the acquiescence of Ministers. The scheme, if 
carried into effect, will be demoralizing for the 
Ministers themselves. Some method should be 
devised whereby the responsibility of the Ministers 
to the representatives of the people should not be 
diminished while their harmonious co-operation with 
the Governor may be maintained. I suggest that it 
be made incumbent upon every Minister on his appoint- 
ment to seek re-election, failing which his appointment 
will automatically cease to operate. A further condi- 
tion of his office should be that he should continue to 
enjoy the confidence of the House. Should the 
House, as a body, express its want of, confidence in 
him he must resign his office as a matter of course. 
This suggestion that I make does not in апу way 
reduce the position of the Governor, nor his powers 
under tbe proposed constitution. 


Dealing with the subject of Ministers. I must refer 
to their exclusion from the Executive Council. While 
they are permitted a place in the Executive Govern- 
ment they are not wanted in the Executive Council. 
The reason of such exclusion seems to be their un- 
concern with the Reserved Subjects. Here again the 
distrust of the people in the proposed reforms raises 
its venomous head. Ample safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the Reserved Subjects have been provided 
and the hands of the Governor have been more than 
strengthened by restrictions and reservations. I 
realize that the inclusion of the Ministers in the 
Executive Council is not free from danger to popular 
aspirations as such inclusion 15 more likely, than not, 
to create a natural bias in the mind of the Governor 
to choose a safe man as his Ministers, but I would 
sooner take that risk and have the Ministers within the 
Executive Council than out of it. Whatever the 
underlying policy of two compartments of the Govern- 
ment may be and whatever its justification, I am 
decidedly of the view that a total unconcern of the 
Ministers in the Reserved' Subjects is not desirable, 
for the objective being the ultimate realization of 
responsible Government, the association of Ministers 
in some form or other with the administration of the 
Reserved Subjects will the better prepare them, for 
the ultimate devolution of power on the people. If 
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expediency does not permit that they should have ап 
effective voice in the Executive Council they should at 
least be given a place therein of more or less advisory 
character, as additional members. The constitution as 
proposed is open to the very serious objection that 
until actual transference takes place the people's 
representatives will have but little touch with subjects 
of the Reserved class; while at some future date, and 
let us hope not a distant date, it is they that will be 
asked to assume charge of the administration of those 
subjects. Another point in connection with the 
subject of Ministers is that of their dignity in the 
Executive Government. The Report says that the 
illustrious authors of it do not make any recommenda- 
tion in regard to Ministers’ emoluments. This gives 
a faint idea that their salary may not be on the same 
scale as that of members of the Executive Council. 
I am not one to gdvocate expensive machinery of 
administration but when it comes to a distinction 
arising between Ministerg of the people and Ministers 
not of the people I would sink all considerations of 
financial economy and insist on the Ministers enjoying 
the same salary as Members of the Executive Council. 
I consider it as affecting their dignity but 1f economy 
has to be effected it must be effected by reducing of 
the salary of the Members of the Executive Council 
to the level of the salary that may be proposed for 
Ministers. In this connection I may be pardoned for 
referring to what will appear to be trivial, but my 
excuse is that the illustrious authors of the Report 
have concerned themselves with details of the 
honorific designation of members of the several legis- 
lative bodies. At present the advent of a Member 
of an Executive Council, whether Provincial or 
Imperial, is attended with a noisy salute of guns that 
does no one any good. It is merely reminiscent of 
the age of vanity in which the bureaucrat lived and 
thrived. The days of catching the imagination of 
Indians by noise and din are passed and we have now 
learnt to appraise the value and worth of men by 
their work and not by their tinselled trappings. Let 
these salutes be discontinued and powder saved from 
unmeaning waste. 


The proposal to appoint additional members of the 
Executive Council, if the Governor chooses, does not 
seem to me to be open to any serious objection as 
no portfolio is to be assigned to them and their func- 
tions will be merely consultative and advisory. So 
long as the additional members continue to discharge 
the functions of their substantive appointments and 
draw merely the pay attached to those appointments, 
and no burden of additional expenditure is thrown on 
the Province, the proposal may be regarded as harm- 
less. In respect of the Indian member of the 
Executive Council he is not to be elected, nor is the 
field of choice limited to the Legislative Council. 
The Governor will be free to recommend whom he 
wishes and to take into consideration the names of 
persons who have won distinctions whether in the 
Legislative Council or any other field. I admit that 
if the Governor is sympathetic and broad-minded 
and works with a view to the ultimate realization of 
responsible Government; chances are that his Indian 
nominee for the Executive Council will be a: person 
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acceptable to the people but the satisfactoriness of a 
nomination becomes conditioned on the tendencies of 
an individual and the fear may well be entertained 
that with the varying temperaments of individual 
Governors the search for a safe man may, become 
common. Our proposal for the election of Indian 
Executive Councillors is no doubt open to certain 
objections but in the existing state of things if the 
Indian people are to be assured that the Indian 
element in the Executive Council will be truly Indian 
in aspiration there seems to be no other method but 
that of election whereby such an assurance can be 
given. It may be said that an Indian Executive 
Councillor holding his office by election may not work 
as harmoniously with his colleagues as one who holds 
his office by nomination. As we have not suggested 
that the elected Indian member should be removable 
at the will of the Legislative Council and his appoint- 
ment being permanent for five years there is no reason 
to apprehend that he will indulge in unwarranted 
friction with his colleagues. What we want is that 
the Indian member in the Provincial Executive Council 
should be one to possess courage to present the Indian 
view of a question faithfully. If the nominations, in 
the past, in the Provincial Executive Councils had 
been as satisfactory as, happily, the nominations have 
been in the Governor-General's Executive Council, our 
apprehension regarding the search for a safe man 
would never have come to exist. 


Fiscal Policy. 


The fiscal policy concerning India has not been stated 
in any detail by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. 
They say that connected intimately with the matter 
of-industries is the question of the Indian tariff. No 
one can doubt the defect of the existing fiscal policy 
so far as the intcrest of India is concerned. The 
subject is obviously excluded from discussion as it has 
been thought undesirable at this juncture to raise 
any question of the modification of the fiscal policy. 
The illustrious authors of the Report say that they 
have no immediate proposals to make but they are 
anxious that any decision which may hereafter be 
taken should be taken with full appreciation of 
educated Indian opinion. We have through our 
representatives in the Indian Legislative Council, by 
our speeches from public platforms and by the medium 
of the press, expressed the Indian desire for a protec- 
tive tariff. With growing expenditure on adminis- 
tration and expanding individual needs we look to 
protective tariff as a means of bringing relief. We 
believe that if industries are to be nurtured tariff must 
be adopted. We are told that our belief is wrong but 
so long as our error in calculation is not demonstrated 
our faith in protective tariff wil remain. Our desire 
for fiscal autonomy is not based upon any hostility 
to British interest. No doubt the extent of Indian 
gain will mean a corresponding loss to the British 
merchant but in the larger economy of the Empire 
a strong and prosperous India is of much greater 
value than mere commercial gain to Great Britain. 
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The need to strengthen the Empire is demonstrated 
by the present War and the necessity for the 
strengthening of every unit of the Empire 1s now 
beyond question. I do not think any ane will dispute 
the statement that in the past Indian- commercial 
interest was subordinated to British interest, but with 
a more spacious view of the Empire we expect greater 
attention to be paid to what will conduce to the pros- 
pdrity of the country. Much of the political situation 
in India is due to economic forces that have been 
silently but surely working. It has often been said 
that foreign capital, which means British capital, has 
done much for the development of Indian resources. 
That is true if the development of resources as an 
abstract idea, detached from actual benefit, were 
regarded as a title of the British capitalist to the 
gratitude of the Indian people. The question is has 
the kind of development, that we have had, brought 
to the Indian the prosperity that he wants. The 
Indian has merely been the producer of raw materials 
for the benefit of British manufacturers who have 
purchased the materials from him at low prices and 
sold the manufactured articles to him at high prices. 
Industrially we have been left so utterly untrained that 
we have not been able to free ourselves from the 
importation of foreign manufactures, while the export 
of raw materials has continued on an ascending scale. 
Frankly stated our conviction ‘has been that our 
industrial backwardness has been positively encouraged 
in the interest of British manufacturers. This convic- 
tion is not based upon a mere prejudice that one 
race may have against another, but it is based 
upon facts of history dating from the time 
when the commercial development of the country 
was fostered by the Company as a matter of 
business. The traditions of the Company inherited 
by the Government under the Crown, we believe, have 
not been departed from and British commercial 
interests have had the same fostering care as in the 
days of the Company. The maintenance of the duty 
on cotton goods manufactured in the country has been 
unquestionably in the interest of Lancashire. The 
need for industrial development has been felt by us 
for a long time and it is at our solicitation that the 
Government now seems to be cognizant of it. We 
are glad to note that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford are agreed that if the resources of the country 
are to be developed the Government must take action. 
We have long urged that the Government ought to 
be alive to their responsibility for the industrial 
development of the country; we have been crying 
for scientific institutes and technical institutions ; 
we have urged upon their attention the examples 
of Germany and Japan. Have the Government up 
to now responded to our call with that depth of 
sympathy that the circumstances demanded? The 
dearth of technical institutions in the country 
testifies to the correctness of the charge that the 
Government, contrary to their duty, have been indif- 
ferent to our industrial growth. Until the Govern- 
ment come forward as guide and helper the со 
will stand and we would be entitled to entertain the 
belief, as indeed at present we do, that in the policy 
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of the Government the interest of India is but 
merely secondary. The political consequences of 


‘such a belief can be easily imagined, for no 


Government can afford to allow the impression to 
prevail and to spread that the ruled are being “ bled 
white" for the profit of the rulers. The whole 
subject has been comprehensively put by Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in language that 
is impossible to be excelled. They say: “ After the 
war the need for industrial development will be all 
the greater unless India is to become a mere 
dumping-ground for the manufactures of foreign 
nations which will then be competing all the more 
keenly for the markets on which their political 
strength so perceptibly depends. India will 
certainly consider herself entitled to claim all the 
help that her Government can give her to enable 
her to take her place as a manufacturing country; 
and unless the claim is admitted it will surely turn 
into an insistent request efor a tariff which will 
penalize imported articles without respect of origin. 
On all grounds a forward policy in industrial 
development is urgently called for not merely to 
give India economic stability ; but in order to satisfy 
the aspirations of her people who desire to see her 
stand before the world as a well-poised, up-to-date 
country; in order to provide an outlet for the 
energies of her youngmen who are otherwise 
drawn exclusively to Government service or a few 
over-stocked professions; in order that money now 
lying unproductive may be applied to the benefit 
of the whole community and in order that the too 
speculative and literary tendencies of Indian 
thought may be bent to more practical ends, and the 
people may be better qualified to shoulder the new 
responsibilities which the new constitutions will 
lay upon them.” 


The Public Services. 


So far I have dealt with the proposals that come 
under that part of the announcement of the 20th 
August that relates to the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions. I now take up that 
part of the announcement that declares the policy 
of the increasing association of Indians in the 
administration. 


The subject is of sufficient importance to have 
been accorded the first place in the declaration of 
policy. Happily the proposals of Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford neutralise the effect of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission of 1912. The 
the Commission was unsatisfactory 
enough even for the time when it was prepared and 
it would be much more so now under present 
changed conditions, whén volcanic events have 
caused an upheaval in our modes of. thought. The 
Report on the Reforms as a whole bears testimony 
to the liberal and sympathetic inclination of its 
anthors in treating Indian questions and we welcome 
their observation, in dealing with the subject of 
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the public services, that an entirely new policy 
towards the Indian Government has been adopted 
which must be very largely dependent for success 
on the extent to which it is found possible to 
introduce Indians into every branch of the adminis- 
tration. The declaration of policy of His Majesty’s 
Government ushers in a new era in the destiny of 
India and if that policy is worked out in its 
integrity, until responsible Government is estab- 
lished, within a reasonable period of time, the 
discontent that stalks the land will not have 
disappeared. The two great changes that the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy propose in 
respect of the public services are (1) the removal of 
all racial bars and (2) recruitment in India and 
England for services for which recruitment in 
England only is permitted at present. These 
changes will be ayconcession to the Indian demand 
that has been voiced from the Congress ever since 
its birth. It will not serve any useful purpose to 
refer to the past history of the exclusion of Indians 
from the superior services. The declaration of 
policy gives us a hope for the future and we are 
‘now concerned more with what the services are 
going to be than what they have been. No one 
minimises the record of the Indian Civil Service. 
From its inception that servicá has comprised 
earnest and ardent workers of Great Britain and 
the Indian Empire of to-day is a production of 
Great Britain in which they have had a considerable. 
if not the main, part. Judged from our point of 
view their labours have not been altruistic, but 
incidentally, while they have worked for their own 
country, they have helped us to ideas of freedom 
and liberty, of nationhood and political rights, which 
I treat as acquisitions of the greatest value for the 
upbuilding of that India which is our dream to-day 
and we hope will be our realization to-morrow. No 
question of gratitude arises in this as we have paid 
heavily for what we have received. .It would be unjust 
to construe our demand for a larger share in the 
services as denoting any hostility towards the members 
of the services. The changes proposed in respect of the 
public services are merely steps towards the restitution 
of our rights and it is a gratifying feature of the 
changes that in the future there is to be between the 
official and the non-official more of partnership and 
less of dictation. The Royal Commission of 1912 had 
recommended that 25 per cent. of the superior posts 
of the Indian Civil Service should be recruited for in 
India but Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have 
raised the proportion to 33 per cent. and this percent- 
age is to be increased by 114 per cent. annually until 
the periodic Commission is appointed which will re- 
examine the whole subject. This means that if the 
periodic Commission comes at the end of 12 years the 
proportion of recruitment in India at the time will be 
a little more than 50 per cent. The method proposed 
is ascending. Our complaint that we have been shut 
out from practical experience of the problems of 
administration is acknowledged and it is towards the 
remedying of that defect that racial bars are to be 
removed and recruitment in India is desired. I for my 
part welcome the proposed changes for they, while 
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assuring to us our purpose, do not carry with them the 
dangers of abruptness. 


* 


The Army. 


The policy concerning admission of Indians into 
Military Service has been enunciated by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford in a spirit of sympathy towards 
Indian aspirations. The refusal to provide military 
training to the Indian people justly laid the Govern- 
ment open to the charge that their motive was to kcep 
the Indian, down—in order to rule them. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the angle of view on Indian questions 
is changed and the policy of keeping India in a state 
of degrading subjection by emasculating her people 
is altered. The promise of King's Commissions to 
Indians is a happy augury of the good time to come. 


We have no quarrel with the non-official British 
community, nor do we desire to have any. Under the 
changed conditions if responsible; Government is really 
established in the land our attitude towards them should 
be of cordial friendliness for, whatever conflict there 
may be between interest of individuals, it would be in 
the higher interests of India that the co-operation 
of all inhabiting the land must be sought and secured. 
Towards the Anglo-Indian community our attitude 
must be equally friendly. Their position is peculiar in 
the economy of India and when a Government resting 
on the wishes of the people comes to be established the 
duty of protecting small communities will devolve проп 
those that are numerically superior. I am looking 
forward to the day when the Anglo-Indian community 
will feel that its interests are not different from the 
interests of the Indians and will drop that aloofness 
from us which unfortunately at present characterizes 
its attitude. We are asking for a free India and a 
necessary condition of such an India is the blending 
together of the large and small communities into one 
united nation. The unification of all interests is the 
task before us and lovers of the country no doubt realize 
that this is not the time, nor the occasion, to quarrel 
amongst ourselves. Those that are not in the fold 
must be brought into it. On the subject of social 
relations Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have 
given to all parties words of advice that we may all 
well take to heart. It would be useful to quote here 
the words of the illustrious authors of the report. 
“Tf there are Indians who really desire to see India 
leave the Empire, to get rid of English officers and 
English commerce, we believe that among their springs 
of actions will be found the bitterness of feeling that 
has been nurtured out of some manifestation that the 
Englishman does not think the Indian an equal. Very 
small seeds casually thrown may result in great harvest 
of political calamity. We feel that, particularly at the 
present ‘stage of India's progress, it is the plain duty 
of every Englishman and woman, official and non- 
official, in India to avoid the offence and the blunder 
of discourtesy: and none the less is it incumbent on 
the educated Indian to cultivate patience and a more 
generous view of what may very likely be no more 
than heedlessness or difference of custom." 
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Conditions of the Problem. 


Leaving aside historical survey of the past, facts 
have to be faced whether by British statesmen or by us. 
Macaulay has said : " Of all forms of tyranny I believe 
that the worst is that of a nation over a nation " and 
"the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the 
stranger." That is as true now as in the days of 
Macaulay and his observation applies as much to India 
as to any other country. To deny that India feels the 
yoke of the stranger is to shut one's eyes to funda- 
mental facts. The apologisis of British rule in India 
have asserted that the presence of the British in this 
land has been dua to humane motives; that British 
object has been to save the people from themselves, 
to raise their moral standard, to bring them material 
prosperity, to confer on them the civilising influences 
of Europe, and so forth, and so on. These are hypo- 
crisies common to most apologists. The fact is that 
the East India Company was not conceived for the 
benefit of India but to take away her wealth for the 
benefit of Britain. The greed of wealth that character- 
ized its doings was accompanied by greed for terri- 
torial possession and when the transference of rule 
from the Company to the Crown took place, the grec d 
of wealth and lust of power abated not one jot in the 
inheritors, the only difference being that tyranny 
became systematized and plunder became scientific. 
The people know it, they feel it, and they are asking 
for a reparation for the incidents of the past. If, as 
in the language of Mr. Asquith, the Empire is to be for 
us worth living in, as well as worth dying for, that 
reparation must be made. The plea, to resist our 
demand, is put forward by short-sighted people that 
India is not yet educationally fit. They ignore the fact 
that it is not in literacy that the knowledge of one’s 
rights lies but in that intuitive capacity which is God's 

ift to all races. We are told that the educated Indian 
1s removed from the masses and between them there 
is no bond of sympathy to unite them to a common 
purpose; that the educated Indian is not capable of 
representing his less fortunate brethren; that the 
interests 6f the uneducated classes can be best ad- 
ministered by the British officials. The charges 
against us are unjust calumnies and the claims of the 
bureaucrat to represent the masses are arrogant 
assumptions. After more than a hundred years of 
uncontrolled sway over India the British administra- 
tion in this country is not able to show a greater result 
in the spread of literacy than about six per cent. of the 
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population. Those that have kept the people in the 
darkness of ignorance are the very people who lay 
claim to the entrustment of the people’s interest to 
them. It is we who have been crying for more educa- 
tion and is it they that have been trying to retard mass 
education. It was our representative Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale that introduced the Primary Education Bill 
and it was the bureaucrat that threw it out. It is we 
who have been trying to broaden the political basis and 
it is they who are trying to narrow it down. The 
interests of the rulers and the ruled have been not only 
apart but widely divergent. To the advocates of the 
patriarchal system of sheltered existence we raise our 
warning finger to point out the importance of facing 
facts. For India to remain within the Empire she 
must be freed from an unwholesome tutelage and 
unless she is accorded a place of hgnor and of dignity 
alongside the self-governing units of the Empire, what 
is now a source of profit will assuredly turn into a 
source of peril The present war has revealed the 
importance of cohesion, and unlcss that cohesion means 
to India her uplift, it is idle to expect her to work for 
an Empire in which her position is base and degrading. 
The sense of the unity of sentiment and consciousness 
of the identity of interest that now pervade all classes 
cannot now be checked and Indian progress cannot 
any more be resisted, and wise statesmanship dictates 
that in dealing with India Great Britain should adopt 
the noble policy of helping India to rise to the full 
stature and dignity of a self-government member of the 
British Empire. i 

I have purposely refrained from indulging in general- 
ities, for I felt that I could more usefully engage atten- 
tion with the consideration of the reform proposals than 
abstract discussion of political philosophy. I have not 
dealt with every detail of the reforms but I have tried 
to touch upon, in brief, the more important of the 
proposals. The subject itself is vast, the atmosphere 
in which it has to be discussed has to be calm, heat has 
to be avoided, rhetoric has to give place to sound 
reasoning. To my countrymen I say “ Press your 
demands forcefully and insistently and if you are not 
heard now, your cause being righteous you will 
prevail in the end.” And to the great British nation 
I commend the warning words of their great liberal 
statesman, Lord Morley: “If Imperialism means your 
own demoralization, if it means lowering your own 
standard of civilization and humanity then in the name 
of all you hold precious, beware of it.” 


N 


“All real progress is the expansion of thought—that measures the difference 
between a man and his fellows,” 
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THE GOOD 


HESE fragments of a late eighteenth century 
manuscript hitherto unpublished are peculiarly 
appropriate at a time when the political life 
of India is in the melting pot. 


* + е 


PROLOGUE. 


We live by catchword, platitude and trope: 
Our Aryan brother scarce his mouth can ope 
Without a hint that once in Hindustan 

The age was golden, and that nowhere man 
Lusted for neighbour’s wife or ass or ox: 
There was no need of durwans or of locks: 
Peace held the land and plenty came unsought: 
Craftsmen in gold and silver chastely wrought: 
сара rajahs ruled—a wondrous thing— 
Of all the people prophet, priest and king: 

The thief, the invader and the murderer failed; 
The Guru flourished and the tyrant quailed. 
Time and again in labouring history's page 

I've sought the secret of this golden age, 

When all these wondrous people were alive: 
"Тіз whispered oft—it closed with Colonel Clive. 
But when or where this radiant time persisted, 
No man can tell—in truth it ne'er existed. 

For this alone I string my hasty rhymes— 

To prick the bubble of “the good old times.” 


3 * * 


THE PAST OF INDIA. 


Recall the past: 'tis thrice a thousand years, 
Millenia bathed in human blood and tears; 
Rapine and murder, famine, plague and strife 
From age to age, a dismal death in life. 


* * * 
The A seeker of a southern home, 
Doomed from the uplands of the world to roam, 


Drove to the woods and hard, inhuman toil 

. The sun-bronzed tiller of Dravidian soil 

Born mid the languor of an outworn creed, 

The dreaming Buddha taught the world’s great need; 
Called man to God, and held as equal sin, 

War from without and turmoil from within. 

E'en as he taught, the tide of conquest poured— 
The son of Cyrus and the Persian horde! 
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OLD DAYS. 


Marauding Mahmud, named Iconoclast, 

Broke like the whirlwind, fiercer than the blast 
Of direst winter across Samarkhand, 

And laid in waste the low soft Indian land-— 
A pestilent scourge upon the weary plain, 
Forerunner of the blood-stained Tamburlaine. 


* * * 


! 


The giant Akbar taught command in war, 

The first and greatest Indian Emperor, 
Grand-child of Babar and Humayun’s son, 
Reclaimed his own and every pyovince won. 
In lone magnificence he reigned" serene, 

When great Elizabeth was England's queen. 
Such was the splendour af his glittering throne, 
Its light reflected o'er three monarchs shone: 
These fixed in stone the wonders of their age, 
Memorials of the Mogul heritage. 

Artist and palace-builder, Shah Jehan, 
Resplendent lord of subject Hindustan, 
Cheated oblivion of his lady’s fame— 

A shrine immortal centres in her name— 

For this alone he stands all kings above, 
Dreamer in marble, deathless in his love. 


* يچ‎ x 


Think you this Mogul time was Paradise, 

The guard of virtue and the scourge of vice? 
Great princes have great passions, and the fire 
Of lust and hate is fanned by great desire. 

A despot ruler is a despot still, 

Tho’ all the world applaud the tyrant’s will 

The weary servitor whom Akbar found, 

The lamps untended, slumbering on the ground, 
His menial body nigh the royal seat, 

Knew death ere he had stumbled to his feet, 
Hurl’d from the ramparts to the murderous street! 
Jehangir’s son in mad rebellion ta’en, 

Himself unscathed, brought horror in his train: 
Seven hundred victims all on stakes impaled, 
The scornful court their agony regaled: 

The captive youth his father bade to ride 

Adown the line where tortur'd rebels died: 

The guilty princeling passed from man to mau, 
The writhing victims of his impious plan. 


* * * ^ 


Nature to match the hideous work of kings 
Summons disease; and grisly famine flings 
Her death-seed mid the unoffending folk: 

Heavy their grief and bitter is their yolk. 
Helpless, unfriended in their direful need: 


[ Here the manuscript has been damaged; and the 
whole story óf India's repeated invasions and internal 
misery cannot be clearly deciphered. ] 


A. Despot reigns—the abject people bleed! 
Kings may not shun the omnipotence of Fate. 


* * * 


Unhappy Ind! the alien now repelled, 

The plunderer vanquished and the raider quelled, 
Within her mountain-ramparts strife began, 

King against king and haughty clan with clan. 
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Sedition grew, a cancer in the state; 

And r's heir, true greatness long outgrown— 
A flaccid puppet on a faded throne! 

Mahratta raiders seen from Delhi gate, 

Hasten the ruin of the tottering state: 

Justice herself a slave, bound hand and foot— 
The Mogul splendow’, a Pindaree's loot! 

Riot and chaos through the night long-drawn, 

In truth, the darkest hour before the dawn. 
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WILL THE REFORMS 


KILL 


COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE ? 


“It ss the ашу of British Commerce in India to identify itself with the interests 
of India which are higher than the interests of any community to take part n 
political life.” 


BY “VETERAN.” 


Effects. 


HATRVER may be the political conse- 
quences of the proposals embodied in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report there can be 
no doubt that the changes contemplated 
must exert a considerable effect upon the 
business and commerce of India, and especially 
European business and commerce. The authors of the 
report themselves admit that the result of the transfer 
of power from the British Government to assemblies 
containing a majority of Indians may be to expose 
European trade and commerce to disadvantages from 
which they are now protected. 


~ 


European Commerce Casually Treated. 


It is a significant indication of the prepossessions 
under whose influence the Report was written that the 
whole question of European commerce is dismissed in 
less than one page—one page out of a volume of 170 
pages. No one needs to be told that it is wholly 
impracticable to give intelligent and adequate treat- 
ment to so vast a subject in fifty lines, and, as a matter 
of fact, no serious attempt is made-to deal with the 
many problems that are sure to arise. 

The authors of the Report are chiefly concerned 
with the ill-will with which European commerce is too 
often regarded by Indian politicians, and they 
apparently imagine that by writing a pleasant little 
sermon on the duty of mutual consideration they can 
charm away Indian prejudice. “ When complaints are 
rife,” they say, “that European commercial interests 
are selfish and drain the country of wealth which it 
ought to retain it is well to remind ourselves how much 
of India’s material prosperity is due to European 
commerce. It is undoubtedly meet and right so to do. 
But Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu cannot 
seriously suppose that exhortations couched in the 
style of an amiable curate can combat an old jealousy 
which springs from permanent facts. If they have 
read their own Report they know better than this, 
for as is often the case in the volume which they have 
submitted the conditions of the problem are stated 
- with a skill which is lacking to the solution. 


T houghtless Prejudice. 


| Тһе Indian imagines that in industrial matters he 
is the victim of a British policy designed to keep him 
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for ever a producer of raw material. His raw 
produce goes to Europe and returns in a manufac- 
iured form for which he has to pay a much enhanced 
price. For a long time it never occurred to him to 
ask why he should not be himself a manufacturer. 
When he put the question it was under the influence 
of political animosity. In Bengal to avenge himself 
for the partition of the province he proclaimed a 
boycott of British goods a the duty of baying goods 
made in India. The movement failed because it 
rested on voluntary compliance, enforced only by 
social pressure. Then came Swadeshi banks and 
other enterprises which collapsed, many of them, 
through dishonest or incapable managément. Mean- 
while British concerns flourished exceedingly. 
Instead of profiting by the example, the Indian 
explained his own failure by every reason except the 
true causes. 

He demanded a tariff to protect his infant indus- 
tries, forgetting that many great industries had been 
created in India without any artificial fostering. He 
agitated for technical education, as if education could 
produce the creative business faculty. He urged that 
Government should serve as the pioneer of new 
industries, and he demanded that a larger number of 
Indians should be employed on railways and in 
technical departments, as if they had been excluded 
because of their race. 

Such being the attitude which the Indian politician 
has taken up towards commerce and industry, the 
question arises how he is likely to act when the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals give him powe? to 
decide for himself matters that are now within the 
control of the British Government. 


Duty of Indian Politicians. 


The past indicates very clearly the temper by which 
he is likely to be animated, and the Report is as frank 
on the subject as such a document could be. Its 
authors point out that it is 

^ the duty of Indian politicians to respect the 
expectations which have been implicitly held 
out, to remember how India has profited by 
commercial development which only British 
capital and enterprise achieved; to bethink 
themselves that though the capital invested 
in private enterprises was not borrowed under 
any assurance that the existing form of 
government would endure, yet the favourable 
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terms on which money was obtained for 
India’s development were tndoubtedly 
affected by the fact of British rules; and to 
abstain from advocating diferential treatment 
aimed not so much at promoting Indian as 
at injuring British commerce.” 


The Indian Politicians’ Past Attitude. 


_ Even in existing conditions, when British authority 
is paramount, the warning given by Lord Chelmsford 


and Mr. Montagu is not by any means superfluous. . 


There are politicians whose pet targets for criticism 
are British companies. A well-known Tramway 
-Company is exposed to constant persecution by 
members of the Corporation, and the attacks 
upon a certain Electric Supply Corporation, though 
supported by European critics, were largely inspired 
by a dislike of seeing a foreign concern reaping large 
profits from its services. 

It has apparently been forgotten that not many 
years ago a loud outcry was raised in the bhadralog 
press against the cultivation of jute. The high price 
of rice was explained by the fact that the ryot, since 
he derived a larger profit from a crop of jute than 
from a crop of rice, selfishly grew jute instead of 
the rice which the bhadralog required. Demands 
were put forward that the cultivation of jute should 
be restricted gy Government, more especially as it 
was commonly believed that the pollution of water 
by the retting of jute was a cause of the spread of 
malaria. The agitation was so persistent that the 
local Government were moved to inquire into the 
question whether the increase of jute cultivation had 
diminished the area under rice. It was found that 
while the jute area had extended the rice area had 
. not decreased. As for the delusion that malaria can 
be caused by water in which jute has been retted, 
the charge could only have been made by persons 
unacquainted with one of the best known and best 
proved among recent scientific discoveries. 


Some Probable Difficulties. 


If, as is probable, agriculture will be one of the 
transferred subjects it is to be feared that a recru- 
descence of the anti-jute agitation—which is always 
possible when the price of rice goes up—would 
embarrass an Indian Minister, himself perhaps in 
sympathy with the classes affected by the dearness of 
rice. It is impossible to predict what would happen, 
but it may reasonably be affirmed that the position of 
the jute industry would be compromised. 

Again, it is known that the jute mills, acting on 
good advice, have installed septic tanks for the 
purpose of dealing with their sewage before it is 
discharged into the Hooghly. Against these tanks 
many Hindus entertain a strong prejudice, being 
under the impression that their effluent pollutes the 
sacred river. It would be interesting to know how 
an Indian Minister will deal with a demand that the 
jute mills should discover some other method of 
disposing of their refuse. 

So far as can be seen, the only safeguard afforded 
in the new constitution against Bills to restrict jute 
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cultivation and to abolish septic tanks is the veto of 
the Governor, the Viceroy or the Crown. Whether 
this check would be applied in the face of a strong 
agitation remains to be seen. The ruling idea of. the 
Report is that the veto is to be sparingly used, but its 
authors also state that “it is our duty to reserve to 
the Government the power to protect any industry 
from prejudiced attack or privileged competition.” 


Will Promised Protection be Effective ? 


It is easy to promise’ protection. To render 
protection, especially against a policy of pin-pricks, 
will be extremely difficult, for the efficacy of the help 
given depends upon the normal every-day attitude of 
the Government. No safeguards can counteract the 
change which the Government is to undergo. The 
“reserved " Government will be legs trustworthy from 
the European standpoint than the old, for it will 
consist of an English Civiliag-and an Indian, with the 
Governor, an uncertain quantity, as arbiter, while the 
"transferred" Government will consist of two or 
more Indians, with the Governor as adviser. 


In the Legislative Council there will be a substantial 
Indian majority. The European element will be 
proportionately smaller than now, when its influence 
depends largely on the official bloc. Doubtless if the 
European members were men of political ability and 
debating power they could carry home weight even 
with an Indian majority, but the Chambers of 
Commerce are not likely to change their practice of 
sending to the Legislative Council men whose com- 
-mercial ability is not reflected in their speeches. 


Whom New Taxation will Probably Affect. 


^ 


So far we have considered only the possibility of а 
swadeshi antagonism to British industries manifesting 
itself in various ways. But it is necessary to bear in 
mind also the probability that European industries will 
be called upon to bear the brunt of the provincial 
taxation which is contemplated. As the Report rightly 
indicates, the amount of revenue available for the 
Ministers in charge of the transferred subjects will 
not be enough to allow of any large advance in any 
department. If, for instance, compulsory primary 
education is resolved upon the reform will mean an 
increased expenditure of scores of lakhs, and the cost 
сап be met only by new taxation. An additional tax 
on land, in Bengal at any rate, will be held to be 
prohibited, by the terms of the Permanent Settlement. 
The éxcise duties can scarcely be increased without 
endangering a loss of revenue, while it may be 
suspected that a Legislative Council largely composed 
of lawyers will hesitate to increase court fees and 
other judicial stamps. There remain European 
industries, a tempting field for taxation because they 
are wealthy and also European. It may be 
predicted that these industries will become the milch 
cows of Indian Ministers or perhaps the goose that 
lays the golden egg—-until the fate of the goose over- 
takes them. Against this danger the Report provides 
no remedy. | 
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Railways May Suffer. 


Of the superficial character of the Report in its 
bearing on commerce, a curious example is to be found 
in the fact that the direction of the Great Railways 
of India or their destiny under “ popular ” control is 
nowhere discussed. A fairly careful reading has 
indeed failed to discover the word “ railway” in the 
Report. Yet the railway system is not unimportant 
whether it is regarded from the standpoint of politics 
or of commerce. The yield of the railways will form 
a very considerable part of the revenues of the 
Government of India. If they continue to be run 
on business lines and are liberally dealt with in the 
matter of capital expenditure, they will show an 
expanding return and will help to diminish the 
demands of the Government of India on the 
Provinces. But it is more than doubtful whether 
they will remain c&mmercial undertakings under the 
new conditions. Already a demand has been made 


for State management with the avowed object of. 


placing the railways under the influence of the 
Imperial Legislative Council and the politicians. 
Already the cry has gone up for a more extensive 
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employment of Indians and for the concession of 
favourable rates to Swadeshi industries. It has been 
urged that more luxurious accommodation should be 
provided for the third class passenger. The Govern- 
ment of India, being no longer dependent on their own 
resources, will have no motive to resist these demands 
of the representatives of the people, and it is not 
difficult to forsee the day when the railway surplus 
will become а deficit—with consequences which need 
not here be discussed. 


Concluston. 


With the fiscal policy of- India, a question with 
which the authors of the Report play fast and loose, 
it 15 now premature to deal. But I may be permitted 
to hazard two propositions. The first is that if India 
is given fiscal liberty, she will unquestionably employ 
it to build up a tariff against British goods with a 
view to their exclusion. The second is that the 
exclusion of British trade will mean the end of the 
British connection with India, for no country will 
continue to protect another at great expense unless 
some advantage is derived. 





Western Whispers—No. 2. 
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“ We withdrew unnoliced from an awkward salient.’ 
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proposals; overhead lines can be freel 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIES AND 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY. 


By J. W. MEARES, M. INST. C.E., M.LE.E. 


Electrical adviser te the Government of India. 


NTIL the war upset all preconceived ideas, 

and destroyed most of the ancient shibboleths, 

electric supply in the United Kingdom was 

mainly a parochial affair. In the majority of 
- cases the supply is in the hands of the local 
authorities, while companies for the part have their 
operations confined by law to the area in charge of a 
single local authority. The result has been a 
multiplicity of small generating stations, for the most 
part necessarily working on uneconomical lines, 
competing with a gas undertaking of the same 
magnitude, and with high charges to the consumer 
as a necessary consequence of small scale working. 
It is true that after many years of agitation some 


- larger power distribution companies were formed to 


supply electrical energy over large areas, but these 
have never had a fair chance owing to the vested 
interests of those already in the field in the towns 
within their areas. When the need of munitions was 
at last realized it was found that many of the smaller 
companies were unable to cope with the demand for 
power, while the plant that should have been laid 
down years before could only with difficulty be obta'ned. 
The situation was further aggravated by the enormous 
waste of fuel of the small inefficient stations, and 
various committees have been formed to devise means 
for putting the house in order in the fourth or fifth 
year of the war. May success attend their efforts! 


In India circumstances have in many ways been 
more favourable to the extension of electric supply, at 
least for domestic purposes, owing to the absence of 
gas competition in most towns and to the necessity for 
fans or punkhas; while many of the legislative 
restrictions of the United Kingdom are absent. Thus 
companies are not- necessarily restricted to supply 
within the jurisdiction of a single local authority, nor 
has that authority any veto over a companys 
used and 
wayleaves—the crux of the home companies' troubles 
—can be obtained without much difficulty or expense. 
Nevertheless, the electric supply concerns of British 
India, with one exception, have so far been of the 
same parochial type as those in England. This 15 
quite natural, for hitherto India generally has not 
attempted to take its place as an industrial country. 
These local companies and municipalities have done 
most useful pioneer work; they have alleviated the 
trials of the climate in a few of the larger cities, with 
fair success from the financial point of view, and they 
have been the means of training a good many men to 
the work. Operations have, however, invariably begun 
on a very small and uneconomical scale, and it has 
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taken years to shake off the incubus of the early years. 
From the financier's point of view, so long as town sup- 
ply was alone in question, there was’ perhaps no other 
way. At the same time it must be admitted that such 
methods ''cut no ice." Mills afd factories within 
reach of some of these companies found that it paid 
them to continue using their existing steam plant, 


Ог even to scrap inefficient plant and replace it, rather 


than to go on the public supply. Exceptions there 
were, of course, but not so very many. In fact the 
engineer thought in hundreds of horse-power instead 
of in thousands; the financier in lakhs instead of 
crores. 


The first awakening was outside British India, where 
Mysore had a great mining industry requiring power 
on a moderately large industrial scale. Here, as in 
an earlier instance of the world's history, the “ new 
world came in to redress the balance of the old," and 
the United States carried out the Cauvery electrification. 
Subsequently, and not without misgivings in some 
directions, the Tata hydro-electric power supply 
company was launched in Bombay—a scheme that had 
heen long maturing in the minds of somé long sighted 
engineers. This project, like that in Mysore, was an 
immediate success, because it took into account the 
whole of the factors in the case and prepared to meet 
them on a reasonably large scale. Power was offered 
at a price with which local steam plant could not 
possibly compete, with the result that the cotton mills 
were turned over to electrical driving as fast as plant 
could be obtained. Here again America obtained the 
bulk of the orders, owing to her vast experience in this 
class of work and (possibly) to supineness on the part 
of British manufacturers. 


Two other large hydro-electric schemes are now 
maturing in the Bombay Presidency, namely, : ће 
Andhra Valley and Koyna River projects, both of 
which have good pradspects before them. Naturally 
water power has certain advantages over steam power, 
though in the popular mind these are much exaggerated. 
What it all comes to, in plain language, is that while 
fuel is saved capital charges are greatly increased. On 
the whole there is usually a substantial saving, but it 
is often overlooked that fuel is only one item out of 
many in the total working expenses of a concern; it 
accounts for about one-third (more or less) of the works 
costs, excluding capital charges, and for less than a 
quarter of the total costs including these. As water 
power has to be generated where it is found there is 
generally ‘a large additional capital expenditure on 
account of transmission lines, while the hydraulic 
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development has to be set off against the extra cost of. 


boilers and steam plant over water turbine plant. 


The prevalent notion that the indiscriminate develop- 
ment of water power is desirable is of course 
fundamentally unsound; the installation on the Jhelum 
at Mohora is a standing example of this fallacy. It is 
essential either that there shall be industries already 
established, the cost of supplying power to which will 
be less than the present cost, or that there shall be 
industries only awaiting the advent of cheap power 
to commence operations. And, as in the case of a power 
station, so in the case of industrial works, the cost of 
power is only one item out of many which eo to swell 
the cost of the finished product. Capital charges, 
labour and management, cost of raw materials, and 
freight to and from the works all come into the problem. 
In some industries—especial those employing the 
electric furnace or, electrolytic processes—power is, 
. however, the main \onsideration. 


Certain little understood factors affect all electric 
supply, whether generated from steam or water power. 
Every business man knows the advantage in the matter 
of cost that the wholesale has over the retail, the bulk 
over the small package. This applies to practically 
all commodities, but in one respect electricity is on a 
different footing to the rest. The business man is 
generally not an engineer and the technical engineer 
has seldom had a business training, with the result 
that the latter can seldom divest himself of technicalities 
which are incomprehensible to the former, and which 
nevertheless he should clearly understand. Conse- 
quently this difference between electricitv and other 
commodities for sale is misunderstood and underrated 
by the man who finds the money. Any ordinary 
article of sale can, within limits, be purchased and 
stored in bulk, and distributed as required either to 
meet the average demand or an emergency demand. 
If the total stock at a particular time is 10,000 tons 
(or dozens) the whole of it can be sold at any time 
purchasers require it; if this amount represents a 
month's average consumption it can nevertheless all be 
sold profitably at noon on one day, and if the purchasers 
can remove it all in an hour so much the better for the 
vendor. This, however, does not apply to that elusive 
commodity—it 4 a commodity, for it can be stolen— 
electricity. The plant that supplies electrical energy 
must generate it as and when it is required for sale, 
for storage except on a toy scale is a dream of the 
future. The plant must therefore be laid down to deal 
with the maxtmum demand which may arise at any 
particular instant. By the nature of the case it is 
impossible that (as assumed in the case of ordinary 
sale) all the month's supply of power will be wanted 
in an hour, it is practically certain that the amount of 
power required from day to day will be reasonably 
constant; but nevertheless both the individual demands 
and the collective demands may be equally or unequally 
spread over the 24 hours. These circumstances give 
rise to what are known as good or a bad '' load factors "' 
and ''diversity factors" which are the determining 
features in cheap or dear electric supply. 

By exaggerating what actually happens the 
importance of these factors may be exemplified without 
indulging in any technicalities. Take three hypothe- 
tical electric supply concerns; suppose the first to be 
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supplying electric light only, so that while it is 
necessary to keep the plant running throughout the 
24 hours the great bulk of the output will be generated 
in about 3 hours. Let the second be supplying power 
to mills working r2 hours a day, while again the plant 
must be kept running for incidental work at night. The 
third, we will suppose, supplies power to electro-chemical 
factories working continuously. If these three concerns 
are all assumed of precisely the same size and character, 
with the same macimum load, it follows that the annual 
capital charges will be the same іп each case. The 
working expenses for stores staff, management and 
repairs will also be sensibly the same. In fact if water 
power were used in each case the total annual 
costs would be practically’ fixed and of the 
while with steam the only large 
difference would be the extra fuel consumed for 
the more sustained -load of Nos. 2 and 3. Апа 
yet the output of the three stations would be of the 
order of 1 to 4 to 8 in the several cases, so that on a 
given percentage of profit the latter could sell units at 
one-eighth of the cost of the lighting station! The load 
factors would be about 12, бо and тоо per cent. 
respectively, in technical language. In real life they 
vary from about 10 to 9o per cent. 


One further example must be given to illustrate 
diversity factor. This exists in ord'nary retail business 
to this extent, that if customers are well spread over 
the workng day less accommodation and less staff can 
supply them. But consider the second of the above 
power stations, supplying the mills. It is evident at 
once that if half the mills worked from 6 А.м, to 6 P.M. 
and the other half from 6 ».x. to 6 a.m., without over- 
lapping at all, tne plant could be exactly half the size and 
cost while its sales would be unaltered. With this 
excellent diversity factor, and consequently reduced 
cost, it could obviously supply at much lower rates. 

In real life such ideal conditions are seldom obtained, 
but it is a fact that the cost of electric supply to the 
consumer mainly depends on these factors of load and 
diversity. Hence the necessity—often criticized but 
entirely sound—of charging the domestic consumer 
higher rates for his lighting than for motors working 
long hours; and hence the comparatively low rates 
charged for industrial power, even by small companies, 
where not only are the hours long but the consumption 
is also on a wholesale scale. 


Water power is plentiful in some parts of India, and 
will pay to develop where a load can be found to utilize 
it. Coal is cheap at the pit's mouth, and power 
development on a large scale will similarly pay where 
a load can be found for it. In both cases, so far as 
the purely electrical side of the problem is concerned, 
good load factor and diversity factor are the essence of 
success; although from the point of view of industry 
generally the cost of transmitting the power, the 
freight of the raw materials and finished products and, 
above all, good management, are just as essential 
commercially. Operations on a small scale, for town 
supply and the like, are excellent in their way and 
bring in a. satisfactory return to shareholders; but 
they will not greatly affect the industrial future of 
India. 
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CONGRESS MEMBER—This Report is most unsatisfactory reading after all we expected. 
JOHN BULL —So is this one. i T X 
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ORGANISING LOOSE INDUSTRIES. 


India is not wanting in skilled artisans, nor do these men produce so little that 
The authors say there is enough of 
various manufactured articles in the country to export in significant quantities; 
bist so unsystematic and tnorgantsed 15 this production that tt ts lost in the 


their work should remain unrecognised. 


scattered, tunmethodical distribution. 


He formulates in this article a plan to 


organise these “loose sndustries "—as he calls them.—EDITOR. 


N horseback, on foot I have passed through 
hundreds of villages in the interior districts, 
miles away from the nearest railway lines, 
miles away¥rom any signs of so-called modern 


civilisation, where a clean white suit 
instils the fear of thee Patriarch in the minds 
of the inhabitants. In each of these villages 


I found skilled artisans manufacturing goods, which 
would be prized elsewhere.- A man is not a prophet 
in his own land applies to industries quite as correctly. 
Potters were making earthenware of elegant shapes and 
' fine workmanship, better than the things one sees in 
the bazars of great citles, which are filled with the 
produce of men who are more anxious for a large out- 
turn than for the quality and beauty of their handiwork. 
Blacksmiths were hammering out plough shares, axes, 
adzes, cutlery, tools, damper pans, kitchen and other 
domestic tools of common use in Indian housefiolds. 
Carpenters were making boxes, Indian household 
furniture, carved doors, inlaid wooden jewel and writing 
“cases and many other things, which were well done, 
and some of them decidedly works of art, for these men 
are not touched by the ''twenty-mile limit ’’ speed 
craze of taxi-hounded cities. They work quietly, with 
an old-time leisure and try to make the best 
their art and skill, combined with ап Oriental 
patience will allow them. Weavers were weaving cloth 
from homespun yarn on old-fashioned, wooden hand- 
looms. Their customers often sat close by to make 
sure that the weaver did his work well. The cloth was 
coarse, but well made and durable. Sometimes they 
wove fantastic designs into the cloth. 'The simple 
villagers preferred this cloth to the products of the 
wonderful and intricate machinery of Manchester Mills. 
These weavers of coarse cotton goods could easily be 
taught to make finer goods. Some of them know how 
to do it, but there is no demand for the finer materials 
nor can they afford to buy fine yarn. "These weavers 
supply the millions of the interiors who are untainted 
bv the touch of an un-understood Western Culture. 
Their output must be enormous. Thus I could multiply 
the instances of various industries carried on from 
generation to generation throughout the country. 


¥ + 


Organisation Required. 


It is ridiculous for well-meaning philanthropists and 
agitators shouting for the „development of Home 
Industries. They do not. know what they talk of, or 
have not seen the village industries of India.’ Not 
development is required but organisation. The Home 
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Industries аге there,—have been there for unwritten 
centuries : what 16 required is organising it so that it 
can, not only produce systematically, but buy the raw 
material, supply and distribute the finished article 
systematically. Without this, Home Industries must 
die away under the pressure of foreign organised com- 
petition. J asked many of these patient, hardworking, 
hereditary village artisans how much money they made, 
invariably their reply resolved itself into '' Just enough 
to pay my rent and the money-lender. There is not 
much over for ourselves." One old man had taken 
three score and ten years to formulate the sentence. 
'* We work for our landlords and money-lenders, not for 
ourselves or our children." Why should this be? 
These men work well enough and hard enough and 
produce enough to live in comfort if not in affluence. It 
is because they do not know how, and where, to sell 
their goods to the best advantage and they have no 
organisation to help them. If some enterprising man 
or syndicate would supply these weavers with raw 
material, set them to work regularly, gather up their 
produce and market it systematically in the innumerable 
small weekly bazars held in the unknown interiors 
throughout the country he would soon produce an uncom- 
fortable impression on the sellers of Manchester piece- 
goods and incidentally establish a better footing in his 
Bank for himself. 


+ * * 


What has already been done. , 


The Co-operative Societies are already moving in this 
direction, but it appears that they are devoting more 
attention to agriculture than to these Home Industries. 
This movement is, however, initiated and worked by the 
Government, which means its progress is that of a 
glacier ; and some time, in the next few centuries, our 
posterity might benefit intellectually by reading of the 
history of dead industries and find an inordinate 
patriotic pride in the fact that the common uneducated 
inhabitants of India did produce the things to be found 
in their Museums. Another Co-operative Store, started 
and worked by Roman Catholic missionaries, is run on 
a more business-like basis—and they are making good 
profits; but they also are not organising Home Indus- 
tries but exploiting the cheap, cofhmon goods, the 
mercantile offals of Tapan and the Occident; they are 
filling the hidden villages with tinsel and rubbish to 
the detriment of indigenous production and the pockets 
of the poor. It is sad to see these rustics using the 
cheap and worthless imitations of the fine things of the 
city. They are caught by the glitter and the finish 
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and the cheapness and they buy immediately; while in 


the earlier days they would have saved their money to 


buy the better though less showy goods made by their 


own men. I have nothing to do with the wickedness 
of the system, but I see the mistake they make and the 
profits they lose for the want of ideas, a mistake that 
impoverishes an already poor people and kills the age- 
old industries of the country. 


* * 


Another Association. 


Another Association has been started on more correct 
lines if one may judge by objects stated in their 
advertising literature. They are as follows :— 

(1) To improve and develop Home Industries and 
put them on a paying basis. 

(2) To improve the quality and designs, etc., of 
manufactured articles. 

(3) To lower the price and facilitate the buying of 
raw materials. | 

4) To improve the implements of manufacture. 

5) To maintain a standard quality of goods. 

6) To market the manufactured goods. 

7) To display and advertise the manufactured goods. 

8 To improve the condition of the manufacturers. 
Besides these objects stated above there are a number 
of others which need no mention for our purposes, save 
that it aims to be self-supporting. 

The intentions of the Association are good ,and 
magnificently conceived. The scope of its operations 
is immense. It deserves to succeed, but the chief 
element of success is missing and the English say that 
the way. to a very noted place is paved with good 
intentions. This is a philanthropic institution—and, 
it is aided by Government, yet its objects are 
commercial and desires to further the interests of Home 
Industries by commercial methods. A commercial 
firm, enterprise or undertaking that is merely to become 
self-supporting contains in it a quickly developing germ 
of decay and death. It is like a stagnant pool which 
vitiates itself by its self-sufficiency. A commercial 
enterprise that has not for one of its objects the making 


of money, which means constant progress and develop-. 


ment and the impulse of evolution, must die. Without 
it there is no direct and intimate interest no exhilaration, 
no freshness, no pleasure of constructing and watching 
it grow and thrive, no excitement of competition—and 
these after all are the life of commerce. Lacking these 
an organisation becomes and remains the joy of a few 
disinterested persons. Merely making ends meet and 
withholding the hand from profits dull work, dull as 
a Government institution, good enough for heaven- 
stepping missionaries, but too good for a world of 
‘ordinary mortals, men with red blood and brains which 
seldom soar above the level of a hungry stomach. No, 
the work must be done some other way. 


* * 


Commercial Independence. 

Commerce is indépendent—there is nothing in the 
world more free, more independent or more powerful 
than commerce. It has initiative and is resourceful. 
Let us to begin with, forget there exists a benign 
government to aid commercial enterprise and enhance 
it with bureaucratic supervision and red-tape. 
us get some money and begin work. I am supposing 
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that someone has at his disposal not less than fifty 
thousand rupees, or a company has been formed with a 
capital of not less than five hundred thousand rupees. 
Now let us think it out systematically. 


* * 


Choice of Industry. 

We want to make money by organising Home 
Industries now extant in India. Mention has been 
made of hardware, woodwork, éarthenware and 
weaving. Evidently the most profitable of all of these 
is cloth, everybody requires cloth, and cloth of every 
kind and quality is used, must be used, by civilised and | 
savage, by Indian and European, by every creed, caste 
and race. There are enough weavers in th: country to 
produce a sufficiently large supply to cope with a 
fraction of the demand, but a fraction large enough to 
ensure a large return for the capita invested, Then let 
it be cloth, both cotton and silk. 


* 


* + 


A Cablegram. 

‘ Can you supply 300,000 yards of silk as per sample 
every quarter?" was the cable enquiry received by 
one firm in Calcutta from Philadelphia. I have seen the 
original of the cable. The manager of the firm 
drummed on the table with his fingers, then said ‘‘ No.” 
I asked, “Is not so much silk produced in India?"' 
“If it is not done, it could be done, but who will 
organise? '" he replied. That is just it. There аге 
weavers enough to make any quantity of silk, but they 
are scattered and unorganised. | 

The first difficulty is to get the weavers. Many of 
them work only spasmodically as there is not enough 
work for them. They cannot compete with the flow 
of cheap machine-made silk into the country from 
Japan or the better product from China, which are 
systematically sold and can be more easily procured. 

The second difficulty is to induce these weavers to 
work steadily. They are obliged to cultivate the land 
to supplement their income, to gather enough money 
from the sale of agricultural | roduce to pay the land- 
lord and the money-lender, to store grain for food which 
is more expensive to buy, and he cannot afford to hire 
help. This is because they cannot make enough. silk 
for lack of capital to buy the raw material, nor obtain 
a price high or fair enough for their product to enable 
them to do noth/ng else but weave. 

The third difficulty is to obtain a uniform quality of 
the finished goods, due to the inability to buy a 
guaranteed quality of raw material. 

The fourth difficulty is to compel delivery to time, 
and this, perhaps, is the greatest difficulty of them all, 
for this is dependent on the temperament of the man, 
and not on money. Money cannot oblige a man to 
work steadily. It requires a taskmaster who 
can manage men and get the most and best work out 
of them. Such a man is hard to find. i 


* * * 


Solutions. 

To round up the silk weavers who live mostly in two 
or' three districts at least two men are required, a 
European and an Indian, The Indian -w'll precede the 
European from place to place, routing out the weavers, 
explaining, inducing and persuading. them to make 
with the company, to supply certain 
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quantities of goods regularly; the European will follow 
to dose the contract by making the weavers sign and 
advancing small sums of money for raw materials. The 
European is necessary to lend prestige, also instil a 
certain fear in the minds of the people, a healthy fear 
which will induce them to be more careful in the 
observance of their contracts. If the weavers were 
convinced that they would get steady work, that their 
production would be bought up immediately, without 
trouble, at fixed rates which would be more favourable 
than those given by others they would have no hesita- 
tion in signing contracts. A good organiser, who can 
talk and handle men is necessary. The Indian, or 
Indians, if more than one is employed, must be 
exceptionally clever and know his territory and some- 
thing about the manufacture of silk and the silk trade 
in general. The European must be even more clever 
and not only be abl&to speak the language fluently, but 
succeed where the Indian fails; in short, he must be a 
first-class organiser, with knowledge of human nature, 
weaving, silk and prices. 

The second difficulty will not be overcome so easily, 
as it is a question of custom. Every landholder will 
want to cultivate his plot himself as he has done all 
his life, but if he is made to see that it serves his 
interest to hire help while he devotes himself to 
manufacture there is no doubt that he will stick to his 


* work. Self-interest is greater than custom or religion. 


Show a man the way to make money in attractive quanti- 
ties and all his preconceived ideas of ethics etc., melt into 
nothingness. Therefore the man -must be ‘convinced 
he serves himself best by keeping his contract with the 
company. 

* ¥ * 


Some Means to Employ. 


Besides this, there are three forces that compel 
men, namely: (1) Fear. (2) Poverty. (3) Hope. 
Every force may be utilised to further the object of the 
company. Fear enters their minds the minute they put 
their mark or signature to the written contracts. 
Poverty they will not consent to. In fact they will work 
to relieve poverty and to become comparatively rich. 
If they become rich, że., have more than sufficent 
they are likely to become less pliable and manageable. 
Therefore they must be prevented from possessing an 
excess amount of money and yet actually improve their 
condition, which must follow as a consequence of their 
working for the company, which will pay high enough 
rates to preclude competition. To solve this problem 
a Bank or Fund should be established, in which it will 
be made compulsory, by the terms of the contract, to 
deposit a certain percentage of money the weavers are 
paid for their work. Interest will be paid by the Bank 
or'Fund on this money. The money may not be with- 
drawn +r toto for three years in which time, it may 
reasonably be expected that these artisans will have 
acquired a habit of working steadily. It need not be 
said that this oe is for anything but security for the 
company supp lying raw materials, or implements or 
improving the machinery used. Depositors should be 
allowed to borrow money from the Bank, to buy seed, 
hire help for cultivation, and pay back the principal, to 
the money-lender, to improve the homestead or domes- 
tic conditions, to meet expenses caused by the acts of 
God. They may not borrow more than 75 per cent. of 
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the actual deposit and interest at 6 per cent. should be 
charged for money lent, This interest will be given back 
to them in the form of a bonus, after deducting over- 
head charges. The money of the Bank will be employed 
only in the work of the company. When a depositor 
has enough money in the Bank to pay fora share in the 
company, a share shall be allotted to him and dividends 
on the share credited to his account. Should the 
depositor borrow so much as to lower his account to 
below the price of a share, the share shall automatically 
be passed into the possession of the company. Such 
shares shall have no voting power, for they shall be 
the property of the company, which will be lent, or hired, 
to the depositor—as it were—for а consideration. The 
money lent shall be recovered gradually from the amount 
paid for work. Many other details will have to be 
worked out, that are far too techn cal or unnecessary to 
discuss here. 

A uniform quality may be maintained by selling the 
raw material to the weavers, and paying for the work 
on the piece work system. If the work is not good it 
may be rejected or bought at a lower price. Thus 
every man wil try to do his best. The difficulty of 

timely delivery will also be overcome by this system, 
as each man will make more money by mak'ng quick 
deliveries. In fact a man’s income will be dependent 
on his own energies—of course by the terms of the 
contract he will be bound to supply a certain fixed 
quantity in a certain time. 


* * * 


The Work of the Organisation. 


The work of the company is not restricted merely to 
organising the artisans. It must undertake other 
activities, namely :— 

(1) To buy or otherwise obtain and distribute raw 
material for manufacture. 

(2) To collect the manufactured sflk. 

(3) To Bank and utilise the money of depositors. 

(4) To sell (a) locally, $.e. in India, (0) in foreign 
countries, 4.е., export. 

Add to these a department for selling food, clothes, 
etc., to workers at privilege prices to be deducted from 
their incomes. 

Each of these activities require different organisations 
conducted by experienced experts. 

It will be somewhat difficult to obtain the silk yarn 
in large quantities and will be found more profitable to 
buy the cocoon and put up a small factory to 
manufacture the necessary yarn. Much machinery is 
not required, and the work can be done comnaratively 
simply. The distribution of raw material] will require 
careful checking, for this is one of the place where leaks 
are likely to occur. Trustworthy and experienced men 
must be found. If the checking is not careful the 
collecting will be difficult and the company's silk may 
find its way to other interested parties. This would be 
a double loss to the company as they would lose in 
supplying raw material of standgrd quality at a 
specially low price, and then lose in the profit obtainable 
from the manufactured silk of uniform quality. 

If the work is properly systematised, there ought to 
be no trouble in collecting the manufactured goods. 
Proper records must be kept, which will be checked by 
the first organisation or department, and by the quantitv 
of raw material sold. 
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The Bank and its work must be most carefully thought 
out, for it will be the chief hold on the artisans. It 
must interest itself in the welfare of the workers and their 
problems of life; for it will have to take the place of 
the money-lender, and also help to improve the domestic 
and agricultural condition of the workers. It will 
require the servicés of experts. Under its direction 
will be the supply department which will cater to the 
private needs of the artisans. It is not necessary to 
discuss in these columns the work of the selling depart- 
ment. Every business man has his own ideas and 
methods of marketing goods. However, the time has 
arrived when we must make a departure from the old 
methods. The times have changed. The war has 
forced on us conditions hitherto undreamed of. It has 
accelerated business transactions and injected into Ind.an 
commercial life a new kind of competit'on which is based 
on time, on the quickness with which deals are closed, 
price is of small consideration. These conditions, 
no doubt, will not be permanent, but they will 
have a lasting effect on the ways of doing bus'ness. 
It has made and is raking men quicker ‘п their decis:ons 
and more faithful to their contracts, cancellation of 
orders are decreas'ng, for goods may not be obtained 
somewhere else at any other time. АП this is going to 
influence the character of business in general. These 
conditions must be provided for in any new schemes that 
may be planned now or in the future. There are still 
other important conditions to be considered. Local or 
Ind'an markets will require more canvassing than has 
been done in the past. Japanese and Chinese silks have 
taken a strong hold on the Indian public and it will take 
some effort to oust them, but it can be done; because 
the indigenous product can be sold cheaper, and as 
finished a silk can be manufactured in this country. 

More advertising than has been hitherto considered 
necessary must be undertaken. We are entering into 
a new era of advertising. In spite of the war, firms are 
undertaking new advert'sing whose character is more 
vigorous than before, and larger space is being used. 
Business men are beginn'ng to realise that the proper 
sort of advertising produces resulis on such a scale 
as to justify contracting for larger space. 


* * * 
Expenditure. 


The initial expenditure will be great, if done on the 
scale I am thinking, with the scope I see possible. 
The organisation will require a large and expensive 
staff. The heads of every department must be ''top 
notch'' men, and such men cannot be employed for 
small money. It will not do to employ Barristers 
and Lawyers who may be good in law, but are 
nincompoops in business. There must be a General 
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Manager, who must know the work of every depart- 
ment and he will require at least four Managers with 
their assistants to help him. 

No returns may be expected for at least three months, 
perhaps more, but once the organising is completed 
and every department has been systematised, results 
will show favourably, and profits will continually 
increase. 

The export trade would even, under normal condi- 
tions, take four to six months to establish. In war 
time it may take double the time, and even after that 
nothing much would be cone on account of the shortage 
of freight. Although the export trade will be more 
profitable than the inland trade, it cannot be taken 
into consideration in any plan of work before the 
end of the war. However, if the inland trade alone 
were properly developed the company would have all 
it wants for a year ог two to come. y 

I have suggested very vaguely what may be done 
with a fairly large capital; but the individual, who 
works h'mself with only a few thousands, will have 
less difficulty in many ways, he will not be required 
io deal with so many and he will be repaid many folds 
for his enterprise. Of course it will mean a great deal 
of travelling, much labour, much persistency and much 
courage—but it will, it must pay. 

What I have said about the silk home industry 
applies also in the main principles to the indigenous 
cotton home industry. There are different problems 
and conditions to solve and contend with. The cloth 
weavers of different districts weave different kinds of 
goods to suit the local demand and unfortunately what 
is used and popular in one district is not always so 
in another. Also, cloth weavers be'ng more common 
are more scattered. 

Each industry must have a new set of problems and 
difficulties peculiar to itself, but that does not mean 
that it may not be organised to make profit. The 
point I wish to emphasize is that one may use what is 
already existing without creating anything new. 
There are enough artisans of various kinds in this 
country who may be organised to manufacture in 
appreciable quantities, which may be marketed syste- 
matically to great monetary advantage. 

I have suggested but the outlines of one method of 
working and that not in its fullest details, which must 
be worked out with greater care with a definite 
knowledge of resources and work'ng conditions. The 
company or man who wil take the trouble to work 
out the details and have the courage to put them into 
execution has an enormous fortune awaiting. 1 say 
' Use what exists. There is enough money in it. It 
is not necessary to create new industries. Use, 
improve, develop and enjoy what zs—never mind 
what might be made.” 





“ Big things are little things put together.” 
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BENGAL CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS. 

T HE Electric Company would not give us Situated picturesquely on the outskirts o 
power. We required a fan, so we made Manicktolla suburbs, far from the harassing jurisdic- 

that,” was the reply I received to my tion of the nearest sleepy municipality, the f ctorv ol 

question about the unusually pretty looking the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works stand 

fan that was whirling above the head of the as a monument to the ingenuity and resource. 
Manager. It isa small two-bladed fan, run by a pulley fulness of a few men who are determined to 


and a string and works most efficiently аз the 
temperature of the room gives evidence. 
That fan is a symbol of the works. Nothing 


do the things that others have only dreamed or talked 
about. The Master Mind here, who “ dreamed the 


daunts these manufacturers. Thev know what they dream and is making it come true is Dr. P. C, Ro 
want and they*get what they want—somehow. They D, 5c, PR. D E. o») and he is well assisted by thi 
seem to have a peculiar habit of riding roughshod over men whom he has trained.. Ihe hrst thing that strikes 
all obstacles and “ getting there” as the American one are the compact neatly built quarters of the officers 


expresses it. and the rows of clean looking buildings above which 





Show Room for Manufactured Articles. 
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Testing Fire Engines for Government. 


smoking chimneys tower, which tell of the activity 
within. Everything around is clean, in fact so 
spotlesslv clean, that one fails to realise that work is 
going on ceaselessly, for one always associates 
factories and manufacturing with black grease and dirt 
and dirty looking men, with soiled clothes, soiled hands 
and soiled, blackened faces. 

The factory is not like other factories. There is 
machinery here, plenty of it, but not the kind of 
machines that one sees anywhere else. Most of the 
special machinery has been thought out, designed and 
made in the works itself, to suit the purposes and 
requirements of the company. For instance, the lead 
chamber. ‘This was not bought or imported; it was 
thought out bv the assistants and put up by them, 
although thev are not engineers; and so successfully 
and efficiently they hate done it, that to-day they are 
the largest manufacturers of sulphuric acid in India. 
The engineering problem was not the only difficulty, 
they had to obtain lead-coated iron sheets, which could 
not be bought in India. "They could not import it on 
account of the war. They had to make it. They did 
not know how to make it, but that did not fease them. 
They set about doing it, experiment after experiment 


'had to discover. 


was made, failure after failure faced them, but these 
were not the men to “ give up," ingenuity combined 
with observation and persistency conquered. ‘They 
made the lead-coated shcets—and the sheets are good. 
Then came the trouble of putting these sheets together. 
They could not be soldered, the sulphuric acid 
corroded the solder. They had to sweat the sheets 
together, which required a special process that they 
To-day they are experts in coating 
iron sheets with lead and joining them together without 
solder. This fact has enabled them to put on the 
market the Fire King fire extinguishers, which they 
are turning out as fast as they can to supply the 
Government order for them. They are now thinking 
out ways and means to turn them out faster, so as 





to meet the growing public demand for them. Five 
hundred hand fire extinguishers are going to 


Government every week. 


The latest mechanical achievements are the packing 
and compressing machines for bandages and medicated 


absorbent cotton that the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works are supplying for war 
purposes. They have invented “and made no 
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less than four special machines to do this 
work, and improved one machine that they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from England. Two and 


a half yards of gauze by 36 inches wide is 
compressed into a package 254 inches by 15$ inches 


by 134 inches and it is hard enough for the Red Cross” 


to use in self-defence as a missile against the Hun, It 
is easy enough to make the bandages and impregnate 
the cotton with drugs but the trouble was to compress 
and pack them. They were ready to buy machinery, 
but they could not get them. They did not have any 
idea about a packing machine. They had never seen 
one. They had to pack the goods properly, for they 
had a Government order and thev also wished to do 
their “ bit" for the war, So they just thought it all out, 
machine and all, even the method of packing, for field 
dressings cannot be packed in the ordinary way, there 
is a peculiar way of doing it. Sounds easy, and it was 
told me in the most offhand and casual manner; but 
it is not all so easy to solidify imagination into steel 
of given or required shapes and convert abstract ideas 
into concrete, efficient, working systems or 
machines. They transformed an ordinary hacksaw 


steel 


into an automatic knife to cut rolls of bandages into 
required lengths; they turned ordinary oil drums into 
disinfecting chambers; they made compressing 
machines out of bits of steel bars and a screw. And 
so goes the tale. Тһе factory is full of small and big 
machines that have been practically invented and 
wholly made in the works 

I do not attach much value to the fact that the 
works cover ten acres of land, or that they have so 
many hundred workmen, or that they have a machin 
shop, a foundry and pattern shop, a department for 
making their own packing cases and a press to do all 
their own printing ; money can buy equipment and any 
company with enough capital can put up a modern, 
fully equipp: d, up-to-date factory : all these have then 
value as the conercte results of daring enterprise and 
continued effort, but greater than all 
undaunted spirit, the intelligence and the resourcetul 
ness, that would not be bankrupt, which 15s 
expressed in all these and pervades and permeates the 
whole establishment. 

To-day the standard of civilisation is measured by 
the output of machinery in the 


these is the 


made 


country. and the 
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A Busy Seetion in the Workshop. 


standard of efficiency of a factory is to be measured 
by the quantity and quality of the output. By this 
standard alone the staff and the working force of the 
В. C. and P. W. is most efficient; but that would be 
nothing remarkable, did we not know that these young 
chemists, the raw and inexperienced—and inefficient 
products of an unpractical University have trained 
themselves to a pitch of excellence that they cannot 
only compete but dominated in their special lines. It 
is worth ruminating on. I met a number of the 
managing staff, they were silent men. — The 
Manager, Mr. Rajshekar Bose, took me round, 
[ was with him over three hours, and it 
was most noticeable, that perfectly courteous, 
hospitable and ready to show and inform 
me about everything he did not speak a 
superfluous word. It. was the same with the 
Works Manager, Mr. Dass Gupta, and all the 
other officers whom I met. There was silence in the 
office, a thing that is not so common, and it was not a 
forced silence, for everyone was busily concentrated 
on the work in hand and they seemed interested in it. 
Mr. Bose, the Manager, informed me that some of 
their staff were going to foreign countries after the 


war to learn how in those countries manufacturers 
had overcome the problems that faced them. It seems 
to me the better plan to go to study abroad after 
gaining some practical experience here and knowing 
exactly what requires the greatest attention, than to go 
before one knows what is to be demanded of their 
knowledge. 

The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
have shown what Indian intelligence and local training 
can do, and they should be considered the true pioneers 
of a new industrial era in which enterprise is not 
supported by the charity of the Government or of 
unpractical philanthropic enthusiasts, who have more 
money to spend than ideas about the development and 
erowth of industry and commerce. Tata has shown 
us what enterprise plus capital can do; the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical .Works have shown 
India what enterprise plus resourcefulness can do. 
They are both wonderful examples to an eager nation 
clamouring for recognition, industrial growth and a 
greater, participation in the affairs of the Great British 
Empire. Such are the true leaders of the people and 
the builders of nations. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION | 


BY T. O. D. DUNN, M.A., INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, PRESIDENCY DN. 


T his article is in part a discussion of the proposals recently made by the University 
of Calcutta for the establishment of a degree in Commerce—the В. Comm. 
A recent study of primary and secondary education in Calcutta, in connection 
with certain schemes under the notice of the Corporation, has put me in 
possession of the latest facts touching the condition of the High schools of the 


city. As secondary education has a distinct 


bearing upon University work, 


it may interest the readers of this journal to learn to what extent the educational 
insons of the city, taken as a whole, are capable of wndertaking a system 
of commercial education that will combine utility with culture. For those 
who desire a detailed criticism of the University’s proposals, there is the clear 
analysis of the whole general question made by Professor C. J. Hamilton. 


OMMERCIAL education, industrial educa- 

tion, technological education! How mouth- 

filling these phrases are, and how much 

ignorance do they not conceal! They are 

often on our lips; and in India they are 
frequently the catch-words of the would-be reformer, 
mere thought-saving phrases. They are put forward 
as the watch-words of the new era, an era of great 
practical, not to speak of political, activities, when no 
youth will be unemployed, and when the East will have 
arisen from her immemorial dreams. 


What do we mean by commercial education? Has 
business been reduced or elevated into 


Commercial 4 science or an art whose principles have 


Education been analysed and catalogued? Can we 
Defined. educate in such a way as to turn out of 


special schools or colleges or universities 
a trained human product whose place in the com- 
mercial world will be assured, and whose activities 
will be in immediate harmony with the conditions of 
his environment? Briefly, can we do for the 
commercial man what a school of medicine does for 
the Physician? "The answer 1s an emphatic negative. 
Education in general has been repeatedly defined. 
The most comprehensive definition is that of the poet 
Milton: “J call that education which fits a man to 
discharge adequately and justly all the duties both 
public and private of peace and war” The breadth 
of his view need not astonish us. It belongs to the 
serenity of the late middle ages when life knew 
nothing of the expert. Clearly Milton did not fore- 
see the submarine or the aeroplane or for that matter, 
the Marwari. The underlying idea of his definition 
is that education is a preparation for life; and if our 
lives be passed under curiously complex conditions, 
the preparation we make for them must be correspond- 
ingly complicated. We can prepare for the commer- 
cial life; and this process oF preparation may be 
reasonably called commercial education. The first 
essential of this process will be a complete under- 
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standing of the environment, the conditions, and the 
demands of the life commercial. A certain amount 
of useful general information can be amassed, but 
there is no such thing as commerce in the abstract, 
and special localities demand special knowledge. For 
example the commercial life of Calcutta is a vastly 
different thing from the commercial life of New York, 
and will make different demands upon the educator. 


In any useful discussion, then, of commercial educa- 
tion it is necessary to limit the 
geographical area of our enquiry; 
and to keep prominently in mind 
that such education cannot be more 
than a process of preparation. To 
begin with let us concentrate upon Calcutta, and let 
us consider where this process of preparation may 
begin. Let us leave such institutions as the 
University alone for a little and look at our schools. 
In Calcutta we have roughly 450 primary schools 
with 30,000 pupils. These are the children of what 
are usually termed the lower classes; and they do not 
aim at high school or University courses. There are 
61 high schools recognised by the University, and so 
capable of preparing their pupils for the Matriculation 
examination. In these schools there are about 30,000 
pupils, of whom 12,000 in the higher classes prepare 
definitely for Matriculation; but of whom only about 
2,000 pass into colleges. A Matriculate must not 
be under 16 years of age. Usually he is older. Ail 
round the average fee for the higher classes 
of these schools is Rs. 3-2 per month. The 
average pay of the high school assistant teacher 
is Rs. 37 per month. Of the 53 institutions for boys, 
almost all teach English, Bengali, Sanskrit and 
elementary Mathematics, the most- popular subjects 
for Matriculation—a combination that is predomi- 
nantly literary in character. Such subjects as 
Geography and Mechanics, optional for the Matri- 
culation, are unpopular. In eleven schools only is 
the last subject taught. 


The Process 
of Preparation 
in the Schools. 
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What of the control of these schools? The high 
schools are, with the exception 
of two or three Government 
institutions, wholly private and 
pay their own way without 
grants-in-aid. "They are recog- 
nised by the University of Calcutta; and for this 
privilege they are supposed to fulfil certain conditions 
relating to the staff employed and the buildings 
occupied. But it is difficult to enforce the complete 
fulfilment of these conditions. Government through 
the Education Department does not contribute funds to 
the high schools of the city; nor do these schools 
desire grants, as their acceptance immediately involves 
certain disciplinary relations with the Education 
Department. Many of the high schools are run as 
proprietary and profit-earning institutions. Briefly, 
then, the high school education of Calcutta is 
practically uncontrolled, owing to the impersonal 
character of the University’s regulations. The 
interests of individual proprietors of schools are 
put before the interests of the community, and of 
sound education. Teaching is regarded either as the 
refuge of incompetence, or as the half-way house 
towards some other profession, preferably law. 
Assistant school masters are miserably paid, and have 
to labour as private tutors to the detriment of their 
work in school. There is no central control of school 
funds; and no regular system of appointment to the 
post of a teacher. 


Controlling 
Agencies for Schools 
in Calcutta. 


From the point of view of a training for business 
life, what are the chief defects 
of this type of secondary 
education? Let us name a few 
of the most conspicuous :— 


(1) Weak discipline: this does not mean that 
pupils are openly riotous, but that in their 
daily school routine they are slack. Late- 
ness in class, untidiness in written work, 
and a general absence of promptitude, 
are evils inherent in the system of 
privately managed schools that form a 
number of rival institutions. Headmasters 
are subservient to the committees of the 
schools who employ them; and, in turn, the 
latter are dependent upon the patronage 
and the fees of their pupils. 


(2) Physical exercise is neglected. A few 
schools have managed to secure play- 
grounds in open spaces—but practically no 
school has any attached place for physical 
drill. The physique of the pupils is 
inferior. The buildings used as schools 
are, in more than 50 per cent. of cases, 
old dwelling houses and аге totally 
unsuited to school use. Ventilation and 
light are frequently defective. It is no 
uncommon thing to find children writing 
in class rooms where they can scarcely 
see the printed matter of their text-books. 


Conspicuous Evils 
of the High School 
System. 
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On the moral and physical side of cducational work, 
little is being done for the Calcutta school boy. In 
this respect his school days are but a poor preparation 
for his life work. Indeed school to him is a place that, 
by some strange order, must be attended for the 
purposes of the Matriculation Examination, while 
he depends largely on private coaching out of school- 
hours to get him a pass. What of the instruction 
given in these schools? It is defective in two main 
ways :— 


(1) The teaching of English is deplorably bad. 
and for the most part on wrong lines. 
The Bengali boy is not taught to speak the 
language that he will have to use in his 
every-day work. The use of current idiom 
is frequently unknown to his teachers; 
and familiarity with the simple prose of 
daily life is sacrificed to the laborious 
reading of Gray's “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard " or*of Shelley's “ Ode to the 
Sky Lark.” Some strange sentiment of 
veneration clings to these and other 
English classics. Are we too hide-bound, 
too intellectually proud, or too stupid to 
recognise the plain fact that for an Jndian 
who desires to learn English as it is 
spoken, better a page of the Statesman 
than all the works of Shakespeare? 
Bengal cannot afford to produce a tvpe 
of ineffectual scholar who stumbles in 
the vocabulary of Burke and Carlyle 
when he comes to apply for a paltry post 
on Rs. 30 per month? 


(2) It has been already said that instruction is 
too literary in character. The study of 
three languages, English, Bengali and 
Sanskrit, might conceivably be an excellent 
mental training. But in our schools it is 
not. The main defect here is in the 
method of instruction which is not analytic, 
arousing and compelling the mind to 
concentrated activity. Whatever may be 
argued for and against the Latin speech in 
English schools, the study of that 
language has developed a mental drill of 
the greatest utility. In the schools of 
Calcutta, Sanskrit and its derivative 
Bengali, fine languages as they are, have 
not yet been given a chance to provide 
any mental discipline of value. 


There is no need. to press further the charge of 
inadequacy against the secondary schools of our city. 
Briefly, they fail as disciplinary agents: they do not 
provide physical training for their pupils: they do not 
give practical instruction in the language of the 
Empire: they neglect science; and in their methods of 
teaching they tend to stultify rather than to stimulate 
the intellectual life of our youth. Their methods 
and their instruction, if diligently pursued, lead, in far 
too many cases, to that unfortunate product— 


The bookful blockhead ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 
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This is a heavy indictment; and the reader may well 
ask who is to blame for the 
imposition of such schools upon the 
country? No single brain conceiv- 
ed, or could conceive our present 
system; and it is not the result of 
any single circumstance. Even Thomas Babington 
Macaulay is guiltless. Long before he came to India 
the clamour for English’ education had begun. This 
was originated by Charles Grant, a Scotsman of the 
Company's service in 1797; and was repeated by such 
philanthropists as Ram Mohan Roy, David Hare and 
the earlier missionaries of Bengal. The brilliant 
dogmatism of Macaulay re-echoed the opinion of the 
hour; and the generous statesmanship of Lord 
William Bentinck recognised finally the claims of 
India to English ginstruction in Government schools 
and colleges. In place of Persian, the language of 
England became the passport to Government service. 
With the latter, following the Mogul tradition, lay 
prestige and the hope of a certain easy dignity. 
Naturally the desire for English education spread like 
a flame. When in 1836 the Hooghly College was 
opened, there was an immediate enrolment of 1,000 
students. The Universities were founded in 1857 on 
the model of London; and when the State found itself 
unable to supply the demand for secondary and 
collegiate education, a system of grant-in-aid was 
devised for the assistance of privately-managed 
institutions. In this way popular education was made 
cheap, and put within the reach of the whole 
community. The existing high school is the result of 
two influences: the passionate desire for English 
education as a passport to a competence and to social 
elevation; and the necessity of getting it cheap. The 
Universities, purely literary in their aims, naturally 
set the pace and the example for the schools. The 
latter provided instruction to enable boys to enter the 
Universities ; and this was, and is, the sole aim of their 
existence. Along with the extension of this type of 
education, there has come in the last hundred years an 
amazing advance in commerce and industry. Here 
in Calcutta we have a vast emporium of Eastern trade, 
and a’ mighty centre of commercial activity; while 
the demands of industrial and technical pursuits are 
becoming every day more insistent. But to furnish 
men to this sphere of work there exists an educational 


The Beginnings 
of English 
Education. 


system designed iu its origin for clerks in the offices of 
"an administration inherited from the Mogul Empire. 


It cannot be too clearly or emphatically stated that the 
Calcutta education of to-day, in spite of its English 
setting and its academic nomenclature, has become an 
anachronism. i 


But in the painting of this somewhat sombre picture, 
full credit must be given to those 


Tho Brighter enthusiastic workers, Indian and 
side of the English, who have given of their best 
Picture. to the causé of education. Taken in 


the mass, the schools of Calcutta are admittedly 
inferior and out of touch with the life of the city. 
But these schools are the result of much effort on the 
part of their founders who have had little or ne 
scholastic tradition to guide them. They have kept 
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alive the torch of Western learning, and have furnished 
three generations with such knowledge of the English 
language as the great majority of the literate population 
possesses. They have prepared an army of youths 
for clerical employment, a type of occupation that, in 
the rapidly changing economic condition of India, is 
bound to be a popular goal. To condemn our 
educational system because it has lost its place in the 
swift advance of modern oriental life, would be unjust 
to its founders, and would bring an insupportable 
charge of wilful blindness upon its present exponents. 
Of the latter many are distinguished lawyers whose 
erudition and forensic ability are the result of this very 
educational system; and whose private benevolence 
and self-sacrifice in the cause of this system, would 
do honour to any age or country. Through the 
enlightenment of these men, let us hope, the road to 
progress and reform will be made clear; and the 
schools and colleges of Bengal will be brought into 
vital and organic connection with the demands of 
modern life. | 


But to return to our main theme. From what has 
been said above it is clear that 
commercial education, that process 
of preparation for the life of the 
business man, cannot be adequately 
| undertaken in its elementary stages 
in ottr secondary schools, as these are now conducted. 
In these institutions no foundation of lasting value 
can be laid. It might be asserted, then, that it is 
absurd to consider the creation of commercial courses 
in our University. If these be created now, they will 
be built upon the flimsy foundation of the existing 
Matriculation Examination. In this test we want a 
radical change; and whatever type of commercial 
instruction is designed in the University, this should 
come as an organic development from a sound 
preliminary course in school. By this I do not mean 
that schools should anticipate the higher special 
subjects of a Commercial degree such as Economics 
or Banking; but that in the teaching of such subjects 
as English, Mathematics and Geography, there should 
be such thoroughness of purpose as will insure that 
sound general education which is the best preparation 
for specialised study of a University standard. I shall 
speak later of the proposals already made to the 
Government of India by the University for the 
establishment of various degree courses in Commerce, 
Agriculture and Technology; but, for the moment, I 
wish to concentrate upon the possibilities of the 
secondary school Can we establish in this type of 
school, a system of training that will turn out a youth 
capable of taking a useful, but purely novitiatory post 
in а business house? І believe that it is possible to do 
this. One solution of the problem lies in bifurcating 
the Matriculation Examination course, and in having 
a considerable choice of subjects ig the high school. 
We may call the alternative test " the school final " or 
what we will; the only desiderata being (1) that it 
must be accepted by'the University for such as proceed 
to higher courses; (2) that it must be broad enough 
to include subjects of genuinely utilitarian value; and 
(3) that it must provide at the same time a sound 


The Function 
of the School in 
Commercial life. 
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general education. The subjects of choice might be 
' considerable in range, and might lead boys to 
mechanical or industrial careers. For those desirous 
of entering into commercial employ, or of proceeding 
to commercial study in thé University, English includ- 
ing a- certain amount of British Indian history, 
Mathematics and Geography. would be the staple 
subjects of the course. English would be taught as a 
spoken language, and the work done in the class room 
would. be linguistic and not literary. Amongst the 
additiorial subjects would be a second modern 
language, Science (Physics or Chemistry), shorthand, 
typewriting, book-keeping, précis writing and commer- 
cial arithmetic. Each subject would have to be taught 
to such a standard as to provide useful and applicable 
knowledge for youths of 17 or 18 years of age, who 
did not wish to proceed to University study. This 
course, with its final test, would have to be recognised 
by the University as equivalent to the Matriculation 
Examination, and would admit students either to the 
commercial degree course of the University, or to the 
ordinary courses in Arts and Science. It might be 
argued that in this way breadth would be sacrificed 
to a narrow specialisation, by including such subjects 
as shorthand. But this could be easily confined to the 
student who does not aim at a University degree, and 
who in England usually acquires proficiency in such 
subjects in a special institution. 


In this article there is no need to elaborate further 
details. But what I do wish to put 
forward prominently is the necessity 
for funds. These proposals involve 
far-reaching reforms in our secondary 
school system, and the creation of altogether different 
and more practical aims. The question of reform is 
mainly financial. For new and better schools there 
are several possible sources of income: the fees of 
the pupils, the grants of the Education Department, 
and I would like to put down a possible third—the 
monetary help of the Calcutta business men. Is the 
latter suggestion too extravagant? Let us glance at 
existing facts, and consider the cost of a Calcutta 
high school. This institution, it has been already 
pointed out, is privately managed and depends solely 
upon its income from fees. On the average 
Rs, 1,280 are obtained in this way each month with 
a roll number of about 400 boys. The rent of the 
school premises is about Rs. 170; and the staff costs 
Rs. 876 on the average. This gives for the assistant 
masters a salary of Rs. 37 per month; and between 
the headmaster and proprietor of the school there 
remains to be divided a sum of about Rs. 190. Now 
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for this very little, as we have seen, can be obtained. - 


Of course the fees are low, ranging from Rs. 2-8 to 
Rs. 4 per month and averaging Rs. 3-2 all round. 
This figure may be taken to represent the sum that 
the Calcutta parent is prepared to pay for the available 
type of education. But he is prepared to pay higher 
rates for a good article. In the twd Government 
schools the fees are Rs. 5; and there is an annual rush 
to these institutions for admission. If the fees were 
raised all round by 25 per cent, this would increase 
the average monthly income for each school by Rs. 320. 
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If about Rs. 700 were found from other sources, that 
is doubling all round the existing expenditure, the 
teaching staff could be decently remunerated, and 
better men would come forward for our schools. A 
sum of from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000 per month would 
be required to meet the expenses of a well-trained 
staff, and the apparatus needed in a properly equipped 
modern high school. Would it be possible to raise 
this money partly from endowments established 
by the commercial men of Calcutta? Have not 
some of our greatest English schools originated 
in the generosity of the trade guilds who knew 
the value of sound education? Is it too optimistic 
to assume that such expenditure in Calcutta 
would amply repay the commercial world in less than 
one generation? We have recently had an example 
of European munificence and breadth of view in a 
gift of ten lakhs for education in Calcutta. Will this 
be the harbinger of greater things? And in place of 
individual and isolated ей оғ, will not some co- 
operative agency, Indian and European, come into 
existence for the raising and administration of funds? 
Even from the scanty facts put forward in this article; 
it will be apparent that some form 
of organised control for education 
in Calcutta is imperatively necessary. 
The creation of a board of control 
on which all interests, academic, 
commercial, professional and official, 
were represented would ‘enable the whole general 
problem to be dragged into the light and publicly 
tackled. Much could be done by taking over and 
redisbursing the existing fee income of schools, and by 
compelling the creation of proper accommodation. 
But this, desirable as it may be, might fall far short 
of a solution of the special problem of commercial 
education. This can be:solved only by the combined 
judgment of the scholastic and commercial expert, and 
it cannot be solved on cheap lines. The following 
things are essential to any real solution of this special 

problem— ` ke 


(1) The recognition by the Education Department 
and the University of a high school course 
on practical lines as outlined above: this 
course to prepare boys (a) for immediate 
entry into business life, or (b) for further 
study in the University if they are able to 
enter upon this. In the case of the former, 
it must aim at a definitely practical result 
for'its pupils at the age of 18 years. 


(2) Whether or not this course be introduced 
extensively in the schools of the country, 
there should be in a city like Calcutta, a 
selected number of schools that specialise 
on these lines, with a superior staff and 
under responsible and capable heads. 
These schools might have to be created 
from the nucleus of certain existing 
institutions; but new foundations could be 
established. ` 

(3) For the control of these schools there will 
be required a body- of men representing the 
interests of the community affected, and 
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in touch with the other scholastic agencies 
of Calcutta. This body might work as a 
section of the larger committee of control 
already referred to; but it would derive its 
authority mainly from the fact of its 
trusteeship over funds that would be 
provided by ithe Indian and English 
commercial community. 


(4) Money: It must be reiterated that nothing- 


can be expected from a cheap programme. 
Five schools of the type required would 
cost Rs. 3,000 each per month; and not 
more than one-third of this could be 
expected from fees. This would mean an 
annual recurring expenditure of 
Rs. 1,20,000. To establish these schools 
even og the basis of certain existing 
institutions would involve considerable 
capital expenditure at the outset—say 
Rs. 3,00,000 и? the first year. 


These are the essentials. A moment's consideration 
will show how relatively trifling the expenditure really 
is, and how easily the money could be found in a 
community alive to its own future interests. So far 
attention has been confined to the school and to the 
need for giving the youths of our city some kind of 
practical equipment in addition to a sound general 
education. On the basis of this such students as are 
able, will proceed to college.courses. 


One naturally hesitates to introduce the subject of the 
University to the Calcutta business 


English — man. This institution he does not 
E н pretend to understand. He meets 


Matriculates or "failed Arts" men 
in the frequent process of interview- 
ing; and he has lengthy and painful experience in 
assessing the practical value of these qualifications. 
Small wonder, then, if he be sceptical on the 
subject of a University degree in commerce. 
Will the “ B. Comm.” not resolve itself into another 
title for the ineffectual? Who are going to teach 
* Commerce; " 
under this name—a name that in the popular view 
stands for everything that is practical, and obtainable 
only through desperately severe experiences of life and 
work? This question is best answered by a reference 
“to institutions already established. The Western 
Universities are able to guide us in this difficult 
business. There have grown up in such centres of 
industry as Manchester and Birmingham, modern 
Universities founded by commercial fortunes; and 
these institutions have bravely undertaken their own 
solution of this pressing problem. Let us.take their 
own statement of their own case. The University of 
Birmingham has given the following view :— 

The purpose of the Faculiy of Commerce ts to 
furnish a systematic training over a period of three 
years for students who look forward to business 
careers. ` In planning the courses of insiruction two 
objects have been kept m vikw: (1) the combination 
of liberal culture with «tility; and (2) a due regard 
for ihe different requirements of different branches 


in Commerce. 


and what do they propose £o include ` 


of commercial life. For this University the detailed 
course for the degree of B. Comm. is as follows :— 


(1) Commerce—the industrial and commercial 
organisation and resources of the British 

Empire, with particular regard to the great 
self-governing colonics and to India. This 

study is extended to the other nations of the world; 
and commercial history and geography are included 
as the course proceeds, Business policy, as indicated 
by industrial and commercial experience, is dealt with. 

(2) Accounting. 

(3) General Economics. 

(4) The Commerce seminar—the investigation of 
special subjects by individual students: 
their results are submitted to the criticism 
of the other students of the course. Here 
the tutorial element would predominate, 
the work being done under direction. 

8 A Modern Language. 
6) A Science applicable to manufacture or a 
second modern language. 

(7) An approved course selected from any of 

the departments under the charge of the 
Faculty of Science or Arts (this usually 
involves a second Science). 

The above subjects would be taken in the first year 
of study. In the second year there would be added 
the following :— 

(1) Methods of Statistics. 

(2) Elementary Commercial Law. 

(3) Economics of Transport or Public Finance. 

(4) A Science applicable to manufacture. 

In the third year there would be added the technique 
of trade including Banking and Exchange. The 
University of Manchester (I quote from the 1913 
Calendar) states its requirements in more general 
terms. It demands a three years’ course of study in 
Political Economy, Geography, Modern History, a 
Modern language, the Organisation of Industry and 
Commerce, Accounting, Commercial Law and one 
other special subject to be defined from time to time. 
Both' Universities recognise and award a higher 
degree, the M. Comm.; but this is given not on the 
strength of a longer period of study at the University, 
but as result of special research in some branch of 
industrial or commercial work. It is clear that these 
courses are designed as a process of preparation for 
the higher commercial life, to fit men for posts of 
control when their practical experience justifies their 
achieving such posts, and to encourage enquiry into 
local industrial and commercial conditions. Both 
Universities emphasise the importance of the work 
done in school preparatory to the University. They 
do not meticulously define that work; and in the case 
of English schools, this would not be necessary: but 
they advise their intending students to specialise in 
science and modern languages. Further, we find the 
following admonition, peculiarly applicable to our 
Indian conditions: “ The best general preparation at 
school for the work of the faculty of commerce is a 
good all-round education. This should always include 
some practice in simple narrative ang argumentative 
composition in English.” 
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Now what do the courses outlined above really involve? 
Will they give a broadly 
intellectual return for the 
three years spent upon them; 
and in addition will they 
ie secure a definite and assess- 
` able attainment of a practical kind—the type of attain- 
ment that belongs, say, to the‘graduate of a college 
of surgeons when lie finds a patient with a broken 
leg. There is an uneasy feeling, not confined to 
business men, that such courses are mercly a combina- 
tion of what the Americans call “soft options," and 
represent no real practical training. The subjects of 
the Birmingham University course may be divided 
roughly as follows :— 

GENERAL—- 


An Analysis 
and Summary of the 
English Courses. 


Lal 


Commerce and the Commerce Seminar. 
General Economics. 

Methods of Statistics. 

Public Finance. 

Commercial Law. 


Accounting 

Banking and Exchange 

Modern languages. 

A science applicable to manufacture 

Additional science or modern history and 
institutions. 

Concerning the special subjects there can be no 
doubt. A student reads the particular science applica- 
ble to his future work along with one other optional. 
And in large commercial and industrial centres the 
choice of science will be general. He must show his 
attainment in a modern language other than English, 
and'in the hard subjects of Accounting and Banking. 
These represent a definite and usable body of know- 
ledge that any business man would appreciate. As 
for the general subjects (the distinction is really a 
false one, but it will serve our purpose), it 1s clear 
that thev provide the possibility of acquiring that 
breadth of view essential in any post of responsibility, 
and do so by the study of themes specifically related 
to commercial life. It is true the subjects selected 
have neither the breadth .nor the range of the 
“ honours schools " of such Universities as Cambridge; 
but if adequately handled by expert lecturers, their 
value is indisputable. The conditions of the 
Commerce seminar and of the course in Commerce 
as outlined above, make this obvious. А close 
perusal of each detailed syllabus indicates an 
attempt to keep each subject upon a proper academic 
level, and so to justify its inclusion in a University 
course of study. We may conclude, therefore, that 
the courses of the modern Universities are eminently 
practical in their aim; and guarantee for those who 
successfully pass through them, the acquisition of 
particular and general knowledge related to the special 
purposes of commercial life. . 
The question of a degree in Commerce has long 
occupied the attention of the 
Calcutta University authorities ; and 
various statements have come from 
the press and from the platform 
concerning the urgent need for the 
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study of Indian economic and indüstrial conditions. 
In March of this year a special committee of members 
of the University Senate submitted a report on certain 
proposed regulations for the governing of examinations 
in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce. The 
suggestions embodied in this report have been accepted 
by the University, and forwarded for consideration 
to the Government of India. The proposals are 
lengthy and detailed. It is impossible in this article 
to do more than refer to their salient points, and to 
confine criticism to the proposed regulations for the 
degrec of Bachelor of Commerce. The first point of 
importance is that, owing to possible delay in the 
matter of legislation, there will be no separate, faculty 
of Commerce; but that a separate board of studies 
will be constituted working under the faculties of 
Arts. and Science. It is proposed to grant a pass 


.degree in commerce after four years, and an honours 


degree after five years of study. "There will be three 
separate examinations on ethe pass standard: the 
intermediate after two years’ work: tbe “licentiate ” 
after three years: and the Bachelor's after four years. 
The proposals are from the outset complicated; and 
involve the creation of intermediate and minor qualifi- 
cations that will surely tend to diminish the value of 
the final degree. The details of the course to be 
followed for the ‘Intermediate Examination are 
interesting. At the age of 18 years students may be 
admitted to this examination from the present 
Matriculation after two years of study in an affiliated 
college or in classes conducted by university professors. 
The subjects of the Intermediate Examination in 
Commerce will be the following :— 


(1) English—(a) simple prose texts and essay 
writing, 
(b) précis writing. 
(c) commercial correspondence 
(d) conversation. 


(a) Hindustani conversation, and 
(b) either French or German. ог 
Japanese or Chinese 


(3) Shorthand and typewriting. 

(4) Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

(5) Economic Geography. 

(6) Economics, general and Indian. 

(7) Either Mathematics „or Physics, or Chemistry 
or Botany or Geology. 


The special committee then goes on to suggest that— 
“Every candidate shall also be required to 
produce a certificate of having done regular 
practical work in a mercantile office approved 
by the Syndicate, and his note books of such 
practical work.” 


(2) 


Now this latter type of proposal goes a long way to 
explain ' the alleged absence of 
sympathy and understanding be- 
tween. academic and mercantile 
leader It is unnecessary to say 
that such a proposal is utterly im- 
suggested that the University should 
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practicable. Is it 
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examine mercantile offices, and “ affiliate " them for the 
purposes "of this examination? Who is going to 
supervise the practical office work of the candidate 
for the Intermediate Examination, assuming that he 
will ever be allowed to enter an office of any standing? 
What note books will be kept; and what is 
there for him to record? Further, a moment's 
consideration of the subjects selected will show 
that the functions 
University have been confused; and that, with the 
exception of (6) and the aspiring suggestion that 
Japanese and Chinese may be taken as a second 
language, there is not a single subject that does not 
properlv belong to the secondary school, or to some 
special institution for the training of junior clerks. 
It is obvious that the committee responsible for these 
regulations have {ealised vaguely the inadequacy of 
the existing Matriculation test as a basis for study on 
an academic level. Would it not be reasonable, then, 
to, advocate a reform in pur schools, or to make the 
Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science, with a 
special combination of subjects, the basis of the degree 
in commerce? For the “licentiate” course, and 
likewise for the degree, there is no language other 
than English. Have we to assume, therefore, that at 
the Intermediate stage, two years from Matriculation, a 
Bengali boy will have mastered sufficient French or 
German or Japanese or Chinese to be of the smallest 
use to him in commercial life! One valuable service 
rendered by -these proposals for the Intermediate is 
their revelation of.the necessity under which our 
Bengali boys labour of having to continue school work 
in collegiate institutions, even after they have passed 
the Matriculation Examination. - ) 


For the final degree examination, English, Economics, 
Accountancy, Banking, Currency and 
Exchange, Transport, Organisation of 
Industry and Commerce or Mathe- 
matics and Commercial Law are 
demanded. The first point of criticism here lies in 
the obvious fact that these subjects are mostly 
additional to those of the Intermediate, and do not 
‘lead on from that stage. In other words there is no 
organic connection between the two examinations. In 
this way the cléavage between the first test and the 
real degree course in economics is stil further 
"emphasised. Again, and most strangely, why should 
Industry and Commerce, the main subject of the 
course, be made alternate with Mathematics or with 
any other conceivable subject! It is obvious that a 
variety of experts will be required before any one of 
the above subjects can be treated on a University 
standard; and the staff and machinery of a new and 
important faculty have yet to be created. It is also 
obvious that the proposals as they now stand attempt 
the impossible—the study within two years from the 
Intermediate of seven highly specialised subjects. 
Nor сап we,be certain that this collection of seven 
subjects, even if the time devoted to them were 
extended, will lead to thel realisation of a true 
University ideal. Let -us remember the double 
function of these modern courses as defined by the 
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-University of Birmingham: the combination of a 


of the school and of the ^ 


practical training in special subjects with a liberal 
culture on broad educational lines. If this latter 
ideal be not sought after, it 1s worse than useless for 
any University to attempt to teach special and 
so-called practical subjects. Such knowledge can be 
found more easily in inferior institutions. 


But these proposals have not yet materialised. 
Doubtless there will be much scrutiny 
of the whole great problem before the 

` University enters upon this new duty 
of contributing to the efficiency of the commercial 
life of India. A degree in Commerce comparable to 
that outlined by such Universities as Birmingham, 
would probably be found to meet the peculiar 
and expanding needs of Bengal. The higher 
posts of commercial life, it may be asserted, 
are held chiefly by Europeans; but the exploita- 
tion of Indian capital and the inevitable expansion 
of industrial and commercial life will soon create 
new opportunities. But for some time to 
come our students must realise that to be a 
“B. Comm." does not in itself involve either a 
profession or an income. In no other part of the 
world is such a misconception at large. The graduate 
must be proud to accept the yoke of apprenticeship; 
and the justification of his arduous preparation for 
responsible work will be found in that he is ready 
to seize his opportunity when it arises. Nor is 
commerce the.only sphere in which modern University , 
courses would be useful. There is scarcely an official 
post from that of a Deputy Magistrate to the chief 
clerkship of a Government office that would not be 
more adequately filled by men trained on such lines 
as are now under discussion. Who are going to he 
the leaders of the people, when various measures of 
political change have enlarged the opportunities of the 
individual in public affairs? Will any one deny that 
an Indian member of any of the future Councils of 
Government would be better equipped for his 
responsibilities by having studied under careful expert 
supervision the great economic and industriat problems 
of his country? What have the generous honours 
schools of the English Universities not done for ihe 
political life of England? If any one desires 
enlightenment in this matter, let him read the public 
despatches of the Empire in the last four years, and 
learn to appreciate balanced judgment, dignity and 
prem of utterance, and the meticulous scrutiny of 
act. 


Conclusion. 


. Upon the problem of commercial education in 
Bengal we require to concentrate the energy and 
intelligence of every available expert. But in so far 


‘as this problem is a scholastic one, it demands at the 
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outset a complete reformation in secondary education ; 
the establishment of a separate, faculty in the 
University to control a course of instruction 
that will develop organically towards а clearly 
conceived end, and maintain, through the 
abundance and superiority of its teachers, a high 
academic ideal even in the treatment of themes that 
may appear to belong to the market place. 
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Presidency Bauks' and Exchange Business—Jute Mill. Outlook- The Tragedy of Cotton--Japanese Competition - 
Coal Trade Organisation. 


HE write of Businesss "In the City" 
article this month has endeavoured, in 
tentative fashion, to set down information 
useful to actual or intending investors. 
His paragraphs cover banking, coal, jute, 
and cotton. I have little to add re banking— 
but would draw attention to Mr. Moncrieff’s 
able review at the Alliance Bank meeting, pub- 
lished in Capital dated 9th August. The Govern- 


ment of India is working in close alliance with the . 


presidency banks, to their immense mutual advantage, 
and will naturally be disposed to support them against 
new-comers. Also it must be noted that, in the event 
of British (home) banks entering Indian exchange 
business by coalescing with, or absorbing, the existing 
exchange banks, the present ban upon the presidency 
banks entering upon exchange business would lose 
much of, if not its entire, justification. By specialising 
in exchange business, and trading little beyond, the 
Indian exchange banks were able to make out a strong 
case for protection against competition in what they 
must nevertheless admit has proved an extraordinarily 
profitable monopoly. The British banks are differently 
situate. Their sphere until recently has been domestic 
trade, and little beyond, fulfilling, indeed, in the United 
Kingdom the functions allotted to presidency banks 
here, I need not emphasise the moral. There would 
be strong support in trading circles to back the entry 
of the Indian concerns into exchange operations and 
I counsel exchange banks therefore—whatever steps 
they contemplate—to decide their course with that 
"fact clearly in mind. 


Jute. 


I may supplement “ Rex's " remarks by emphasising 
the especial need at this juncture of watching the 
trend of affairs in raw jute transactions. This time 
last year jute was purchasable at Rs. 7 which is now 
procurable only at Rs. 11. I do not say this rise is 
permanent. It is due at least in part to disputes 
between brokers concerning commissions, causing 
smaller imports. But the effect of cost of raw material 
upon mill operations deserves fo be set down in a form 
capable of constant application. Per annum, mills 
consume sixty lakhs of bales, 5 maunds per bale, equal: 
to 300 lakhs of maunds. Consequently each rise of 
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one rupee in the price of raw material means, upon this 
basis, an increased cost £o mills, on a year of consump- 
tion, of 300 lakhs of rupees. As stated above at time 
ef writing the raw material is selling at Rs. 11, against 
Rs. 7 last year, a rise of Rs. 4, equivalent to an 
increased charge to mills, on a year's consumption, of 
1,200 lakhs of rupees. Fortunately for mill profits 
this rise is probably only temporary. I cannot deal 
with this point except upon general lines. 

There seems to be little support in jute circles for 
the Dundee scheme of export duties. This is 
important, in judging post-war profits. It is believed 
licensing of exports will be necessary as a temporary 
measure, but this will be a transitional measure only. 
With’ British and Allied requirements coming first, 
enemy mills will go short, forcing continued axploita- 
tion of “substitute” bags which represent good 
material (as per specimens available in Calcutta) even 
though less impervious to exposure than jute products. 
Failing jute supplies, enemy countries ara bound to 
continue to manufacture such materials leading to 
establishment of “vested interests" whose strength 
and stability will grow in proportion to the length of 
time jute supplies are withheld. The only ppint to 
consider is whether this development would react 


prejudicially upon Indian mill interests. Remember 
indigo ! 

¥ + * 
Cotton. 


The Cotton Committee's report expected shortly, 
will contain much to interest mill shareholders. 
Improvements in cotton growing include two aspects. 
One is supply of better and more plentiful cotton. The 
other is increased purchasing power leading to greater 
demand for cotton goods among cultivators. Enough 
has been written of the mill standpoint. Take. the 
cultivators’ interests, which, as noted, are closely allied 
with mill interests on account of consuming capacity 
of ryots. A member of the British Textile Committee, 
concerning cotton, observes pertinently :—" The history 
of cotton in India is the history of a tragedy. India is 
one of the homes of cotton. In India were grown in 
early days cottons so fine that they have never been 
replaced. Yet in modern times Indian cotton has 
become a byword of reproach. The cotton is 
generally only used for the lowest purpose and hardly 
used at all in this country (United Kingdom). India . 
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has, of course, suffered correspondingly. America 
grows, on 37,000,000 acres, a cotton crop worth about 
£150,000,000 for the lint aione, besides the value of the 
seed. India is said to have 24,000,000 acres in cotton, 
and the value is perhaps £40,000,000— 335. per acre 
as compared with £4!” 

Is it perceived now why the recommendations of the 
Cotton Committee may prove so vastly important? 


* + + 


Competition from Japanese Mills. 


As it is proverbially useful to see ourselves as others 
see tis, investors in Indian cotton mills should profit by 
the opinion of the above Committee whose outlook 
was that of Lancashire. We read:— 

The strength and magnitude of the British cotton 
trade with India will be realised from a study of the 
statistics, which show that in 1913 out of a total 
importation into India of cotton yarns and piece-goods 
aggregating in value over £3,000,000 and £38,000,000 
respectively, the United Kingdom supplied 85 per cent. 
of the yarns and 94 per cent. of the piece-goods. 


The principal competition is that encountered from 
the Indian mills, which is increasing in intensity as the 
quality of the output improves. The goods produced 
are mainly unbleached yarns and shirtings made from 
native grown cotton. 

Germany, Austria and Italy competed in the cheaper 
and coarser cloths, notably cotton blankets, produced 
from Indian cotton. : The cheaper labour in these 
countries apparently ES them to put raised goods 
through more processes than Lancashire can afford, 
thereby greatly improving the finish and attractiveness 
of the article. The general volume of this competition, 
however, is not large. 

Japanese competition in India in the past has been 

very slight and has been confined mainly to cotton 
hosiery. The outbreak of war with consequent high 
prices and reduced output in Lancashire has given 
Japan her opportunity, and Japanese competition is 
now regarded as a serious menace, not so much on 
account of the volume of her actual exports to India 
—Aalthough these аге on a commercial scale—as of the 
large range of goods she is showing, which includes not 
only yarns and grey goods, but bleached, dyed, and 
printed fabrics. Prices are on a very low scale. 
It is uncertain whether the Japanese will be able: to 
maintain their present position but their 
competition will, in any case, remain a serious menacd. 
The secret of Japanese success, apart from cheap 
labour, appears to lie in the close co-operation of all 
interests concerned, vig, the Government, banks, 
shipping companies, merchants, and manufacturers. 


Japan purchases very large quantities of Indian 
cotton, her takings during the season 1913-14 
amounting to 1,210,000 bales, of 392 lbs. net. The 
buying in India is mainly conducted by Messrs. Mitsui 
and Co. (the leading mercantile house in Japan, with 
enormous interests in the textile and other industries 
of the country). 

This firm has now its cotton buying agents all over 
India and is therefore in possession of the nucleus of 
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an excellent distributing organisation for manufactured 
goods. Heavily subsidised steamers ply between 
India and Japan, and freights are maintained at a low 
level. The Yokohama Specie Bank and the Bank of 
Taiwan are established at Bombay and Calcutta, and 
are prepared to further the interests of their Japanese 
clients by providing adequate financial facilities. 
Japanese commercial agents are active all over India 
in securing information, advertising their country’s 
products, and assisting their nationals in every possible 
way. Official questionnaires have been distributed in 
the bazars to dealers in British goods inviting 
information as to their special requirements, the 
Japanese Government in return pledging itself to see 
that Japanese manufacturers do their utmost to carry 
out the wishes and suggestions expressed. The great 
assets of Japan are low costs gf production and 
distribution, solidarity of all interests for the further- 
ance of trade, and a highly protective system applying 
hoth to shipping and industry. Her present producing 
capacity, as already stated, 1s limited by her capital and 
machinery, but the war is giving her an opportunity 
to accumulate the former, and she relies upon British 
textile machinists to supply the latter. 


а ست‎ 
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The Coal Market. 


The writer of “In the City " notes urges encourage- 
ment of State collieries adequate to meet State require- 
ments, the primary aim being to remove all motif for 
State control of prices. This would, he contends, 
leave coal prices in the general market to find their 
natural economic level and bring investors in many 
companies now unprofitable within sight of a moderate 
return on their capital. An alternative, or, preferably, 
supplementary scheme would Бе the formation of a 
strong joint trade organisation capable simultaneously 
of regulating production and influencing prices. I am 
prepared for indignant protests from coal consumers, 
but let us consider this matter in a broad spirit. The 
scheme is not without precedent. On the contrary, 
as observed in the final report of the British Committee 
on Commercial and Industrial Policy after the war, 
horizontal consolidations (viz, consolidations of 
concerns engaged on the same stage of the production | 
of a particular commodity or on approximately corres- 
ponding stages in respect of a number of allied . 
products) have been fairly numerous in British 
industry. The terminable combinations, which may 
conveniently be called “combines,” are organisations 
established for a definite period and requiring formal 
renewal, or established for an indefinite period and 
terminable upon due notice; the agreements upon 
which they are based, and which are often of a very 
informal character, have been usually restricted in 
ihe United Kingdom to a-small range of products in 
each case, and to a narrow object; and there is not 
necessarily any financial interdependence, or even 
direct community of interest, between the parties of 
any particular arrangement. The combines may be 
formed onlv for control of prices; or they may seek 


* * 


-to attain this end less directly by regulating output; 
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Ghe Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, 


Secretary of State for India. 
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His Excellency Baron Chelmsford, 
P.C., G.M.S.I., G.M.LE., G.C.M.G., Viceroy of India. 
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A Great Indian Exponent of Industrial Development. 
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The Hon. Sir Rameshwar Singh, Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, G.C.LE. 
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PROGRESSIVE. INDIANS. 


THE HON. SIR RAMESHWAR SINGH, MAHARAJA BAHADUR 
OF DARBHANGA, G. C. I. E. 


HERE are so many facets in the character 

of Sir Rameshwar Singh, Maharaja 

Bahadur of Darbhanga, that I am at a 

loss to select one whose distinctive sparkle 

proclaims a distinctive success in public affairs. 
He is. a great landlord who administers a 
vast estate with singular capacity; he has Беса 
an able and trusted servant of Government; he 
is a captain of industry with skill to lead and power 
to consolidate; he is a pillar of Hindu orthodoxy; and 
he is a practical philanthropist of wide spreading 
benevolence. It were easy to sprawl generously over 
many pages of this magazine in describing any one of 
these classes of achievement, but to do that would be 
to miss the peculiar brilliancy of the ensemble, for the 
present occupant of the gaddi of Mahesh Thakur has 
realised the spirit of the aphorism of Bacon, “ Honour 
that is gained and broken upon another hath the 
quickest reflection.” 

From the first the love of adventure and romance 
has been strong in Rameshwar Singh, although it has 
taken a different direction to that which brought his 
Rajput ancestor to the favourable notice of Akbar, the 
greatest of the Great Moguls. Dorn a younger son he 
displayed his love of adventure when, on attaining his 
majority, he joined the Bengal Provincial Service and 
turned to good account the education he had received 
from the late Mr. Chester Macnaghten, who 
subsequently established the glory of the Rajkummar 
College at Rajkot. The young squire became a 
magistrate of expedition and prompt decision, and it 
was the regret of the whole planting community of 
Behar that the rules of the Indian Civil Service ex- 
cluded him from the higher duties and responsibilities 
of Collector and Commissioner for which his talents 
and experience so eminently fitted him. That the 
Government of India agreed with the popular 
estimate of his worth and merit was proved by his 
selection in 1912 to be the first Indian member of the 
Executive Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Behar and Orissa. The Maharaja was an invaluable 
asset to the Government of the new satrapy. He took 
his work seriously and worked as hard and as 
conscientiously as the Indian Civil Servants with whom 
he was associated. They were struck by his instinct 
for administration and soon abandoned all idea of 
reducing him to the inglorious position of fifth wheel 
of the coach. It is generally admitted that among all 
the Indians who have become members of the 
Executive Councils of the various Provincial 
Governments the Maharaja of Darbhanga is facile 
princeps both as a thinker and as a man of action. If 


an Indian is to be made Governor of Behar and Orissa, 


under the Montagu-Chelmsford dispensation Е 
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Indian should unquestionably be Sir Rameshwar 
Singh, the most accomplished son of Behar. 

When freed from the trammels of office in the 
earlier part of his career, especially after succeeding 
to the gaddi of the Darbhanga raj on the death of his 
brother who left no heir-male, Sir Rameshwar's love 
of adventure and romance,—so characteristic of 
Rajput blood,—found vent in the aims and ideals of 
the Hindu religion, and was inspired by a vivid faith. 
His tour through India to collect funds for the Hindu 
University at Benares recalls by all.its features the 
campaign of Father Herbert Vaughan in America to 
obtain money to found the famous Catholic Missionary 
College at Mil Hill, London. The Hindu like thc 
Englishman fired the imagination of the people to 
whom he sued by his aristocratic birth, his intense 
orthodoxy, and his absolute faith which made his 
perseverance indomitable. The success of the mission 
was superb. It proved to all India that the old 
landcd gentry of Bengal were by no means as effei: 
as some of the new class of Indian politicians wouid 
have the world believe. From them had sprung a 
man who had accomplished the seemingly impossibk 
by tenacity of purpose and the exercise of the personal 
influence he had in virtue of his high character anc 
power of sustained and arduous work on the great 
objects of religion. 

In the domain of industry the Maharaja's achieve 
ment has not been so showy; it is considerable never- 
theless. The economic development of the country 
has been ever near to his heart; and he has never 
failed to assist sound enterprise with both purse and 
influence. In his presidential address at the Lahore 
Industrial Conference in 1909 he enunciated the 
principles of true swadeshi to the study of which he 
had manifestly given much and serious thought. [or 
all that it is in the domain of economics that tne 
Maharaja has still to gain a renown equal to that ot 
his other activities. He is a gentleman of immense 
wealth and is still in vigorous middle age. From his 
magnificent Rajnagar Palace there should radiate an 
energy comprehensive and searching to quicken the 
industrialism which more even than political progress 
is needed to enable India to take her proper place in 
the Imperial Federation. 

In a public career extending over forty years the 
Maharaja has displayed the rare power of imaginative 
conception with grasp of detail and ability to reduce 
his plans to practice. If he will now employ this 
quality to help forward the industrial renascence with 
which his country at the moment is throbbing he will 
put the crown on a work of exceptional merit and 
exceptional utility. 
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THOUGH 


TS FOR BUSINESS MEN 


(ORIGINAL AND OTHERWISE.) 


If some people got their Rights they would complain 
of being deprived of their wrongs. 


* * * 
Ideas are as essential to progress as a hub to a 


wheel, for they form the centre around which all things 


revolve. 
* + * 


Many young men waste their opportunities as 
recklessly as the man of sudden wealth who lights a 
cigar with a five-pound note. 


* * * 


No man should be called great until he is a 


gentleman. 
* * * 


That little experiment of Columbus cost £1,400— 
i's a good thing-he had the nerve to try it. 


% * .% 
Cut your friends according to your cheque-book. 


* + * 
Red-tape is system gone to seed. - 
* * * 


Precedents must give way to progressivencss. 
* * * 


Conservatism is often only a polite name for being 


in a rut. 
x РЯ " 


Beware how you trust the man who has tried to 
flatter you. 


First catch your reputation and then see if you ca 
keep up with it. 
* ¥ * 


What a fool cannot learn he laughs at thinkin 
that by his laughter he shows superiority instead « 


latent idiocy. 
* * * 


Spontaneity is the goose that lays the golden egg 
* * * 


Unity of purpose and action is essential to the fv 


success of business. e 
x * + * 


. Freak advertising may amuse its originators b) 
commonsense advertising wifl sell more goods. 


* ¥ * 


The true diplomat is the man who has advance 


‚ more than others in the gentle art of getting along wi 


his fellow-men. 
* * * 


Everything well done is good advertising. 


* * * 


Don't hire Shakespeare to write plays and the 
kcep him busy addressing envelopes. 


* + + 


During the coming century many inventions will | 
made—but the principles upon which they are to | 
constructed are in existence now, awaiting perceptic 
and application. 


ITF 
Musings without Method-( Co. from page уз.) 


or they may determine both prices and output; or 
йпаПу, in addition they may undertake the actual 
marketing of their members’ products. It is obvious 
that, if the last-named stage of development is reached, 
the individual members of the combine are left with 
only the financial and technical management of thei: 
works; but it is important to observe that they do 
retain this measure of independence and, if they 
become financially strong enough, can break away from 
the combine by giving notice of withdrawal or refusing 
to take part in its renewal. 


In urging wider adoption of joint production, 
markcting, etc., the Committee named above alludes, 
inter alia, to the fact that “ The Coal Trade Committce 
recommend that coal-owners, exporters and shippers 
interested in special markets should co-operate to pre- 
vent these markets from passing out of British control, 
and to secure satisfactory discharging, landing and 
transport facilities [or British coal in foreign 
countries, where these are inadequate." 


These quotations are useful chiefly as indications « 
the trend of economic organisation ; and their applic 
bility to local circumstances must be left to individu 
judgments. I do not believe it can be effective 
argued that the coal industry can prosper witho 
securing the many advantages derivable from clos 
organisation, [ also cannot avoid the conviction th 
strong expressions of opinion from holders of co 
shares would accelerate a move in the desired dirc 
tion. But first it is necessary to agree upon an intel 
gible and coherent pobcy and this stage has still 
be reached in the coal industry. The Railway Boa 
is alone in having a definite policy, vis., purchase of ; 
fuel requirements, by whatever means, at the lowe 
possible price. And Managing Agents agreeing on 
in disagreement, the Board achieves its purpose, 
the detriment alike of shareholders' interests, and 
efficient technical development at the mines. T 
pros and cons have often been discussed. It is f 
investors, led by Managing Agents, to take sor 

finite remedial action. 
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“IN THE CITY." - 


BY “REX.” 


Banking Profits. 


HE capacity of the Indian joint stock banks to 
maintain, and even, in several instances, 
increase their net profits after setting aside 
heavy allotments to security depreciation 
-7 reserves, has been clear to close observers from 
` the date war conditions were established, and this 
view is confirmed in each successive half-year with the 
publication of the bank balance sheets. 1 append a 
table which, including sums brought forward, indicates 
г“ пе” profits earned by certain banks, issuing half- 
yearly reports, in the six months ended 3oth June :— 


goth June 31st Dec. goth June. 
1918. 1917. 1917. ` 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Bank of Bengal 28,05,283 25,99,889 27,05,98! 
» » Bombay 19,47,312 16,77,470 18,91,6706 
» » Madras .. 12,84356 8,52,300 12,72,130 
Bank of India 6,44,118 448,378 410,712 
Central Bank of India 3,35,294 1,09,992 1,42,502 
Bank of Mysore 1,30,508 87,580 1,22,303 
"Punjab National Bank 1,53,705 1,56,388 1,37,413 
Benares Bank 71,103 69,161 68,523 
Total 733771739 60,61,164 68,11,330 
The improvement on last year, it wil be 
observed, is approximately 34 lakhs. Тһе bank 


dividend list, over a period of years, shows extra- 
ordinary steadiness, with the tendency slightly 
upwards. In 1912 the Bank of Bengal dividend 
was 12, it rose to 13 in 1908, stood at 14 from 1909 
to 1913 inclusive, was at 16 in 1914-16, and in 1917 
took a further step up to 17, the dividend for the first 
half of 1918 being 84. The Bank of Bombay (now 174, 
and о for the last-half-year) and the Bank of Madras (12 
with 6 per cent. for June) have followed approximately 
the same course. The Allahabad Bank has not varied 
its 18 per cent. dividend for ten years—a remarkable 
example of consistency. The Alliance Bank, which 
declared 14 per cent. dividends from 1908 to 1915, has 
derived sufficient advantage from recent amalgamations, 
and changes of management, to be able to raise its 
dividend to 16 per cent. in 1916, 17 per cent. in 1917, 
and 17 per cent. again in the year ended 3oth June, 1918. 
The Bank of Baroda (ıo per cent.) and Bank of 
Mysore (8 per cent.) illustrate the magnificent scope for 
profitable banking business in Native States—territories, 
which, for banking purposes, have scarcely yet come 
into the area of active exploitation. 


The Tata Industrial Bank, while still in an early 
stage of development, is steadily consolidating its posi- 
tion. Curiously enough, the most acceptable business 
. to date has originated in Bengal, where small industries 
are arising. which, with adequate financial support, 

allied’ with judicious technica] guidance, offer good 
permanent . sources of investment. But, generally 
speaking, the Tata Bank, with wise caution, is, at this 
period, acting upon the sound precept of learning 


to walk before attempting to run. It is only in ex- 
ceptional instances that, in present trading conditions, 
experts and machinery can be secured to start new 
industrial ventures; and an equally formidable deterrent 
Is high prices, which, by causing excessive capitalisa-. 
tion, would handicap declaration of dividends. The 
institution itself is, moreover, to some extent, though 
not, wholly experimental, and this, of course, 1s an 
additional reason for carefully feeling its way, 
instead of rushing into spectacular developments. By 
Opening branches throughout Indea and Burma, as 
well as by co-operation with Native States, the 
Industrial Bank will be able at the same time to cover 
wide territory and to distsibute its risks over the 
widest possible variety of industrial propositions. 


* * * 


Competition from British Banks. 


The chief anxiety of bank executives and shareholders 
at this juncture is the threatened entry of British banks, 
determined, by amalgamating with or absorbing, 
exchange, or local joint stock banks, to take their 
share of the banking profits they believe will be 
derivable from the industrial expansion India is expected 
to enter upon after the declaration of peace. I think 
recognition is due to the Government of India for its 
prompt decision to give local banks an opportunity to 
review their position. It would be futile to endeavour 
to disguise the threatened injury to the prestige and 
profits of the presidency banks. In their own territory 
the Home banks have swallowed one smaller concern 
after another; and against their vastly superior 
resources and monopolist'c ambitions, any local bank 
would not stand a dog’s chance. The striking develop- 
menis that occurred when the comparatively small 
British financial house, Messrs Boulton Brothers, 
secured virtual control of the Alliance Bank. which 
immediately absorbed three or four of its lesser com- 
petitors, affords but a mild example of the changes we 
would be forced to look for should the Secretary of 
State's veto be removed, and it is evident that, to share- 
halders in Indian banks, this is a matter of the greatest 
and most urgent importance. : 


The British Banks, it is notorious, view the fat 
profits, and extraordinary developments, achieved by 
the Ind'an exchange banks, in recent years, with intense 
envy, and it is perfectly evident they still hope to '' butt 
in." It is therefore for shareholders in local banks 
to take what steps they deem fit to protect their 
interests. The presidency banks are discussing amalga- 
mation. The project is not new, but the present motivc 
is very new! Competent opinion, I find, is that security 
must be found їп amalgamation and expansion. i 

A letter has reached the Editor of Business urging 
publication '' of articles from the view-point of investors 
—articles about the future of particular industries and 

en about particular companies, especially new under- 
takings. One of your correspondents might discuss 
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the trend of the various markets. Such information is 
known locally, but not easily obtained by the 
mofussilites. "' | | 

I hold no shares in any Indian banks but—taking 
heed of the request embodied in the letter above quoted, 
—I utter the above caution as needing the closest 
attention. I would advise bank shareholders to press 
their executives for clear and considered expressions 
of opinion. The menace, I assert, is real and formidable; 
readiness to face it in all its naked reality, and to 


dev'se and carry through effective schemes of defence | 


is, unfortunately, less in evidence. One reads occasion- 
ally pleas for Shareholders’ Associations. This may 
not be practicable, but it is certainly the duty of share- 
holders, when their interests are threatened, to see 
that those interests are not injured by apathy, 
or, in this instance, by irrelevant exhibitions of personal 
and provincial jeglousy. I must further point out 
that it cannot be expected of the Government 
of India that it will extend unlimited and unconditional 
protection from external competition to Indian banks. 
A permanent veto, indeed, is probably impracticable. 
All the more reason, therefore, to turn to the best 
account the interregnum conceded. Business will 
welcome expressions of opinion from shareholders ready 
to devote attention to the issues raised. 


* * * 


Jute Mill Profits. 


Capital’s analysis of jute mill profits, before deduction 


of ‘interest on debentures, yields the appended 
result :— 
Rs. 
First half 1917 2,30,67,938 
Second ,, А ~ 2,84,66,918 
First ,, 1918 6,58,55,848 


Three years’ abnormal profit have enabled jute mills 
to write down ''block," strengthen reserves, plan 
extensions, pile up stocks of raw material, and d'spense 
with bank loans to an extent that five years previous 
was beyond the wildest dreams of the most sanguine 
investor. An industry able to invest 8 crores from 
surplus profits in war bonds 15 evidently fnancially well- 
buttressed. Speculators in jute shares will scarcely 
scan Business for advice and would not act upon it 
were it tendered. Their operations are hand-to-mouth, 
and rely for success upon information gleaned 
day by day. The investor is influenced by 
more permanent considerations. He is not 
. much concerned with daily fluctuations. He is very 
much concerned with the broad, general factors that 
control the course of mill finance from year to year. 
Of this character are the possibility of an excess profits 
duty, the probability of American intervention directed 
towards fixed prices, the trend of prices of the raw 
material, and the outlook for jute mills when their 
present feverish prosperity has run its course, 


I would not like to gamble upon Sir James Meston 
shirking an excess profits duty, especially were famine 
conditions to arise, necessitating outlay not provided 
for, either under loan or revenue heads and crippling 
normal expansion in both. An equally uncertain factor 
is America. The United States Government, having 
accommodated the Government of India by regulati 
the export, and fixing the price of silver, may ask я 
quid pro quo and it is unlikely, in the event of their 
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doing so, that the Government of India would decline 
their request. Either occurrence would send down 
share quotations. 

And post-war prospects? believe the Government 
of India, backed by the jute mills, will strongly oppose 
imposition of heavy export duties solely to benefit mills 
abroad. But what will be the effect, combined probably 
with short crops, upon prices of raw jute? The answer 
is fairly evident. The odds consequently are that high 
prices will prevail in the “raw,” and “© manufactured," 
markets concurrently, but with Calcutta mills so 
strongly positioned financially, and as regards output, 
as to be able to sweep the world's markets wherever 
there is equal competition. Three new mills will arise— 
this quite apart from mill extensions, and this, it can 
be foreseen, means bitter competition. Where, prior 
to 1914, the Calcutta mills consumed 50 per cent. 
of the jute crop, within three years from date they 
will, it can be predicted, with the aid of thc new 
machinery ordered for installation, not improbably be 
consuming: two-thirds of the crop, possibly three- 
fourths. This will force foreign mills either into 
securing higher tariff protection, shutting Calcutta 
manufactures out of local markets, or into liquidation. 
The outcome of a conflict of this nature can obviously 
only be decided by the course of events. That foreign 
mills, wherever situate, will take increased competition 
from Calcutta ''lying down," I dertainly do not 
believe. It has been publicly announced, indeed, that 
Japanese companies have ordered machinery for three 
new mills. And though Germany may not at frst 
secure raw jute—in view of the inevitable initia] short- 
age—it does not follow she will not insist on, or be 
able to induce, her own markets taking fairly adequate 
substitutes. Specimen “© substitute ’’ bags are at hand 
in Calcutta and jute mill agents are far from regarding 
them as ill-made or negligible from the point of view 
of competition. "These bags have been manufactured by 
adapting jute mill machinery and it needs little fore- 
sight to guess that ample encouragement would be 
forthcoming for their continued manufacture were jute 
not pnrocurable. 

Investors can draw from these sage observations 
what inferences they wish. One possibility I have not 
seen discussed is diversion of war bags, when hostilities 
end, to commercial channels. Is this unlikely ? If so, 
what would be its approximate effect in curtailing trade 
demands for fresh supplies P A world made economical 
and adaptable is capable of many unforeseen 
expedients, ‘and economy and adaptability will be 
governing factors when ‘‘ reconstruction’? begins ! 
So there are many eventualties to be considered ! 

+ * 
Coal Shares. 

The coal share position remains discouraging. The 
share list of the Indian coal industry, whatever the 
causes, is a slur upon jo?nt-stock enterprise, which, 
unless corrected, will be a permanent and paralysing 
handicap to an industry which, anart from its vital 
character will, to secure efficient development, necd big 
supplies of new capital. The cry, in some quarters, 
that the entire responsibility rests upon the Coal Con- 
troller, and Mr. Church, until recently purchaser for 
the Railway Board, and, during the war period, for 
all Government requirements, embodies a portion of, 
but not the whole, truth. The '' promotion’? scandals 
associated with the “coal boom" vear 1908 have 
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faded into history ; their economic effects, unfortunately, 
remain. The monument of 1908 is the dividend list of 
to-day. This was one blunder. 

Another blunder was opposing the establishment of 
State collieries. This will be heresy to many. But 
what was the net effect? Briefly, Mr. Church! Keeping 
Government in the coal market was equivalent to keep- 
ing prices down. Encouraging Government calleries, 
on the contrary, would have left coal prices in the 
general market to find their natural economic level. 
І rely, in making this assertion, not upon theory, but 
` upon history—and, most conclusive évidence of all, upon 
‘the dividend list ! 

And that was not all. Having gratuitously opposed 
any step that would have induced the Government of 
India, as chief buyer, to release-its ‘‘ strangle-hold " 


upon the coal industry, how did managing agents meet 


their Frankenstein? By unity adequate to force fair 
treatment? Not a bit of it! Management of coal con- 
cerns, for many years, was left to the unskilled control 
of chota sahibs who knew little of coal mining, or of 
the ''politics ’’ of the coal trade, and who let the 
industry drift whither it wo ld. It is only very recently 
that managing agents have placed this side of their 
business in the hands of competent men. 

The effects were disastrous. Government tightened 
its grip, caring nothing except to secure cheap .coal; 
and shareholders were left to contemplate the wreckage. 

Coal in this country, it is admitted, is wasted at every 
turn. It is wasted in the process of mining. It is 
wasted “on top." It is wasted, by not extracting its 
by-products. It is wasted, again, though this does not 
affect coal companies, by obsolete methods of consump- 
tion. What is the net effect? Shareholders have lost 
their money; the country is losing its coal, which is 
irreplaceable. The industry is at present twirling in a 
vicious circle. Low prices leave no margin for techni- 
cal development; this causes low, or no, dividends; and 
the dividend list, in. turn, frightens away badly-needed 
new capital. 

The usual solution offered is, “Oh! insist upon 
higher prices from Government." With the Finance 
Member relying upon increasing railway profits to fill a 
heavily burdened exchequer, I doubt the permanent 
efficacy, or even the feasibility, of this solution. More 
money in the pockets of coal company shareholders 
would mean, as far as railway purchases are concerned, 
less money in the pockets of the general taxpayer, and 
with so many calls upon the latter’s attenuated resources, 


difficulties. 


arising from war commitments comb'ned with impend- 


ing political and administrative reforms, an attitude of 
philanthropic assistance towards sectional commercial 


interests seems to me, as a matter ої °° practical 
politics,’’ to be somewhat too much to look for. 

No, on that road dies disappointment, failure. Get — 
Government out. Eliminate monopoly, and let coa! 
take its chance in a free market. That course, апа, 
that alone, seems to me to be capable of solving present 
That coal prices would rise in 
such circumstances, 15  certain—an  eventuality 
consumers could medt by utilising more economical 
methods of consumption. Even so, with the establish- 
ment of new industries, demand for coal is bound 'to 
expand. ` 

Thus, benefit would occur to all interests. Railways, 
by developing their own mines, and securing coal at 
cost price, would be better able tg earn profits while 
kecping rates of transport reasonably low, and handing 
over handsome surpluses in relief of taxation. Coal Com- 
panies with open markets, дпа reasonable returns on 
capital outlay, would secure funds for 3mproved methods 
of development while gratifying chareholders by 
declaring good dividends. An equally important con- ` 
sideration, the country would have an assurance that 
its not unlimited fuel resources were not Leing wasted, 
thus hampering industrial development. Indications - 
are plentiful that shareholders are strongly dissatisfied 
with present conditions. What will happen hereafter 
will depend largely upon their ability to jog managing 
agents into the same unsettled, but healthy condition. 


* * * 


Cotton Profits. К 


‚ I have no time to submit equally elaborate comments 
concerning cotton mill finance or °“ politics,” but a Times 
of India expert takes responsibility for asserting,— 
without indicating his methods of calculation,—that the 
profits of last year (1917) were 6'74 crores. He adds: 
“The average nett profits of the weaving mills came 
to about 68 per cent., and the average dividend was 
34 per cent. The average net profits of the spinning 
mills came to about 33 per cent., and the average 
dividend was 14°68 per cent. We paid in wages 376 
crores, in interest on borrowed capital r'1o crores and 
in insurance 1562 lakhs. Last year about this time - 
the price of our cloth was 20 annas рег lb., this year 
if is 40 annas per Ib. Broach cotton last August was 
Rs. 500 per candy, this year it is about Rs. goo.”’ 





The logical starting point of successful manufacture 
and merchandising is to discern a need and then 
devise a way to fll it. 

x * ¥ 


The wise man is he who sees money as a symbol of 
something ‘else behind, and who is not deluded by 
mistaking the shadow for the substance either for good 
or evil. 
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This series of articles are for the ambitious commercial neophyle, who would 
Thoroughness and an intimate knowledge 


mount to the top rung of the ladder. 


of details ts the only royal road to the high places. 


These articles deal with the 


detatls that should be and must be known to capture success. There is much that 
euey man can learn from these articles, which will also serve to refresh the 
memories of those who know— EDITOR. 


+ 


Synopsis of Studies. 


'. Here is an opportunityy for the ambitious to gain ап 


insight into the way a modern business is organised and 
successfully worked. ‘Below will be found some of 
the subjects dealt with :— 


L B 0 M EL T 
S iness Organization. —Manafements о sr. 
Ud gani : Production. 
—Method and procedure of forming IV. Studies. 
a pany. 
- Officers of a Company, thelr duties ends of Lowe 
eet edi in a Company. —Study of Demand. 
oe а » Bits 17ераг tment. F 
П. Administration. | —Princtples of Belting. 
—g) Administrative or Deliberative J, First impressiton—opening 
body. guns. 
—1. Ройс. — Principles of Distribution. 
-~(b) Executive body, 2. Selling argsments 


—2. System. 
— (c) Principles of Management. 
-3. Bfüciency, 


. TH. Manufacturing Depart- 
ment. | rtment, 
~ 5. Making Reports. 
— Machinery. Shipping. 
— Buying raw material, . Fellomisg sp orders. 
m ir VI. Advertising Depart- 
~ Packing. ment. 
Auditors. 
HE Auditors of a company perform 


the functions of a check on the financial 
outlay of the enterprise. They serve as 
a guard against the indiscriminate expenditure 
of money and thus look after the interests of 
the shareholders. They may recommend the curtail- 
ing of an account or the increase of expenditure if 
it be to the best interests of the shareholders. They 
see to it that every penny spent or received is properly 
accounted for. Many companies have their books 
audited every three months, but a company’s books 
must be audited at least once a year by some recog- 


nised firm of Chartered Accountants or Certified - 


Auditor. 
holders and the public of the financial standing of the 


The Auditors’ report informs the share-, 
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PART I-—(continued). 


company and the amount of money that has been 
received and expended, lost or gained. 

The Auditor is considered an impartial outsider, and 
he is paid to do a certain work for the company, but 
he is not responsible to any of the company’s officers 
or Directors. He is paid to give a true and unbiased 
report of the money of the company. 

+ 


* * 


Summary. 


A. Company consists of (1) Board of Directors, 
" The General Manager and his staff, consisting of 

1) Factory Manager and Chief Engineer, (ii) Sales 
Manager, ((iii) Advertising Manager, and (iv) Office 
Manager, (3) The Accountant. 

The Board of Directors are the deliberative body, 
which regulates the scope and conduct of the 
Company's work and its expenditure. It is responsible 
to the shareholders for the proper working and returns 
of the money invested by them. 

The General Manager is the man who has to do 
what the Directors want done, by whatever legitimate 
and honest means that he can employ and he is 
responsible to the Directors for the success or failure 
of the Company's work. The names of the General 
Manager's staff indicate their individual respon- 
sibilities. 

The Accountant is responsible to the Directors for 
the finances of the Company, inasmuch as he has to 
report on the way money 1s spent and the results of 
the investments, whatever they be. 


N. B.—Chart No. 1. Shows the different depart- 
ments, officers and personnel of a company working 
under ideal conditions. It does mean that every 
company must have the departments or officers, cte., 
shown in the chart. As a matter of fact there are 


few companies that have identically the same nceds 


and the same arrangement of staff. There is 
bound to be a variance in these; the chart gives only 
an idea of one possible working combination. 
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PART II. 
Administrative or Deliberative Body. 


In the older days the Board of Directors were 
the only body that decided upon the details of 
Administration and they were the only deliberative 
body. This practice is gradually dying away in the 
more up-to-date firms. The Managers are consulting 
their assistants more often and the Directors hold 
more conferences with their Managers; and they are 
no more content with bare reports but want suggestions 
of new ideas and improvements. Every part of the 
company is thus able to take a greater part in the 
development of the concern and there is far more 
interest shown in the work of the lower assistants,— 
4 very important thing in the growth of a business. 

e 


* * * 


Policy. 


Often one hears of the policy of a firm, and more 
often than not the hearer is left with only a vague 
idea of what is really meant. What is the policy of 
а firn? It is simply the rules that guide the conduct 
of their affairs and dealings with outsiders. The 
policy of most firms are the same, the fundamental 
principles that guide them in the formation of their 
rules of conduct are the same; in each firm there 
might be sóme special rules to meet special conditions, 
or circumstances, or claims, or idiosyncrasies, but they 
are generally of a character that does not require any 
special notice. When, however, some firm succeeds 
in making a rule or formulating a policy that is of 
any value, it is very soon taken up and becomes the 
common property of the general mercantile public. 
It is seldom that any firm evolves any policy of such 
importance. In late years, perhaps the most important 
policy formulated by any firm, is that of Henry Ford’s 
company for the manufacture of Motor cars. This 
firm declared that every worker would share in the 
profits ‘of the company. It has helped his. business 
tremendously and it attracted the notice of the Com- 
mercial interests throughout the world; but the policy 
is too important for it to be adopted by many without 
due trial. Many are watching its effect, and if the 
results justify, many will adopt it; personally I 
believe, that all businesses in future will be run on 
this profit-sharing plan, profits shared by all who 
help to make money. 


Honesty, truth, a strict adherence to one’s word, 
are slogans and catchwords which are on the tongue 
of every business man when he speaks of Policy. 
They all try to live up to what they say, as far as 
possible; but as long as the principle of commerce 
is to buy at the lowest possible price and sell at the 
highest figure that can'be obtained from a needy 
public, these will remain only catchwords. It is 
considered sound and profitable business to buy for 
four rupees a thing worth six and sell for ten what 
should be retailed for eight and no business man will 
object to such a procedure nor call it anything but 
honest, and it is considered Commercial integrity, as 
lorig as the same price is uniformly charged; but 4t 
would be given an ugly name to deflate the intrinsic 


value of an article for one reason and inflate it abnor- 
mally for another under any other code of ethics. 
Ignoring this, there is business honesty, in so much 
that the quality of goods are uniform and true 
measures are used, and this much a long-suffering 
public may demand. The era of fair prices has not 
entered as yet, though there are isolated firms that do 
work on this principle, but they generally succumb to 
the boycott of the other Honest firms. The tide is 
setting towards it, and its traces are found in the recent 
American cry for volume business at low prices and 
quick turnovers in preference to a slow and small 
business at high prices, which shows that at fairer 
prices—for low prices mean normal profits—the public 
buy largely and more quickly. For the merchant and 
the manufacturer it is also better because the same 
capital may be used over again many times, and the 
increased trouble in handling a larger volume of 
business is compensated by a greater demand, which 
grows the more goods are disseminated among a larger 
public over a wider area, in other words the goods 
advertise themselves. 


Of truth, we will not say much; it is so rare that 
the wicked use it to deceive their fellow-men—but 
there is truth of some sort in commerce—there are 
firms that keep their appointments, they deliver in 
time, they tell you of the real quality of their goods 
in a reserved way when they think that they can sell 
you something of higher value; also they keep their 
business promises when it docs not hurt their 
interests; they pay in time to keep up their credit 
—this is all truthfulness and honesty and such policy 
brings much kudos and confidence to a firm. But a 
glance at their advertisements and a more careful 
investigation into the little details called “ business 
shrewdness and business excuses ” quickly dispels any 
cultivated admiration of our ideas of truth. I am an 
optimist and do think that truth, the strict, unequivocal 
truth will at some time be a guiding principle in 
business; for the truth is insistent, and some time in 
life-one recognises that the public at large to whom 
truth as an instrument of personal use is strange, and 
even liars, do like the truth and prefer to deal with 
truth-tellers. However, it is difficult to realise this 
thought, and my task is to speak of policies and not 
to recommend any—the choice is left to the courage 
of the reader. 


In countries where commerce is common to 
the many, and not restricted to classes, and is 
strongest, it has been found that politeness and 
civility help to increase business more steadily and 
quicker than  abruptness. One of the largest 
businesses in the City of New York has been built on 
civility. The employees were ordered to say “ Sir " to 
the commonest customer and “ Madam” to the most 
shabby sweeper woman who came to buy in that shop, 
and “ thank you " had to be end of every transaction— 


. the employees had to exercise their brains to find an 


excuse for saying “thank you” before the customer 

left. The customer can never be in the wrong in that 

shop. For an employee to lose his or her temper 

meant immediate dismissal. The consequence was 
(Continued on page 63.) 
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THE BANKING SYSTEM OF INDIA 


This article was prepared at the request of the President of the Industrial 
Commission. It is mainly, if not entirely, descriptive and not analytical. Its 
object is to describe (a) some of the main features of the Indian Banking system and 
especially the business of the various classes of banks in the financing of Indian 
commerce and industry, (b) the methods followed by the Grossbanken or Greut 
Commercial Banks of Germany, and (c) the main features of the Industrial Bank of 


Japan and the British Trade Corporation. 


Although based, so far as Indian 


Banking is concerned, on °" Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India," published 


by the Department of Statistics, it is in no sense an '' official" article and has not 
been prepared under instructions of Government. 


For the statements which it 


contains I am alone responsible. 


Ву G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, M.A., Е.5.5., LE.S., DIRECTOR OF STATISTICS 


THE LENDING OF CREDIT BY THE 


BANKS. — (Concluded) 


HE chief ways in which the Commercial Banks 
lend their credit are— 

1) by discounting mercantile bills; 
t by acceptances ; | 
(3) by unsecured credit or Blankokredit ; 
4) by secured overdrafts on current account; 
5) by advances on goods and goods in transit; 
(6) by advances on book debits; 
(7) by advances on securities. 


In this 7th class of business may be included the 
Report or contango business. 


Of these secured overdrafts on current account are 
by far the most important, followed by the discounting 
of bills, acceptances, and advances on securities. 
Blankokredit is the next important as а rule. 
Advances on goods and book debits are of comparative- 
ly small importance. The balance sheets of any of 
the grossbanken will show this very clearly. 

(1) Firstly, as regards advances on discounts. The 
prime discount bills throughout the German discount 
market are the acceptances of the six foremost Berlin 
Banks, namely, the Deutsche Bank, the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, the Darmstädter Bank, the Dresdner 
Bank, the Berliner Handels Gesellschaft and the A 
Schaaffhausen'scher Bankverein, as well as two private 
banks in Berlin, Mendelssohn and Co. and 5. 
Bleichróder. According to the regulations of the 
Berlin Bourse these prime bills must be payable in 
Berlin or at a place where there is a branch of the 
Reichsbank; they must be at least 5,000 marks in 
amount, and run not less than two nor more than three 
months. In fixing and quoting actual market rates of 
private discount, no difference is made between fifty- 
six and ninety day bills. The acceptances of the largest 
mercantile houses and industrial concerns are not 
regarded as prime discounts, but these firms do not 
generally regulate their obligations by means of their 
own acceptances but as a rule by those of their banks. 
The margin between the private discount of prime bills 
and the quotation for commercial bills amounts 
approximately to 4 to 4 per cent. just as in London, 
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where the difference between bank and trade bills i 
about Ф per cent. ~In dealing with a firm abroad th 
purchaser of goods advises the seller as a rule to drav 
the bills of exchange for these goods (maturing afte 
several months) not on himself, the purchaser, but oi 
his bank. The seller is then able tó discount mor 
advantageously the acceptance of one of the well 
known banks tham that of a mercantile firm. , 

(2) Acceptances, i.e., a bill of exchange accepted by 
the banks and placed at the disposal of thei 
customers :—Excessive acceptance credit is looked or 
with disfavour by some German financial authoritie: 
who have stigmatised these as kite flying oi 
accommodation  paper.* There is a  considerabk 
danger, it is alleged, especially when short tim: 
acceptance credit is resorted to for purposes othe: 
than that of supplying temporary deficiencies ir 
operating funds. Such credit is often not repaid ai 
maturity, 2.е., the acceptance is replaced by a new 
bill issued by the borrower of industrial credit. The 
bill is^ accepted by the bank and taken by the 
borrower to another bank who discounts it; with 
the proceeds the. old acceptance is taken up. To 
the banks this form of granting credit presents the 
advantage that it requires no effective funds. The 
greater portion of bank acceptances . originates 
through domestic and foreign trade transactions. 
The difference between current account credit and 
acceptance credit is that the borrower receives cash 
in the former case, and an accepted bill im the latter. 

(3) Blankokredit. —Blankokredit is an unsecured 
overdraft on current account. The Banks. grant 
unsecured credit only when after a study of the 
applicant's financial standing it is established beyond 
doubt, as far as practicable, that the loan will be repaid 
in time. Information is collected by A. Schimmelpfeng, 
Berlin and similar firms. Schimmelpfeng has private 
agents throughout Germany. The banks will give 
information to Schimmelpfeng in the interests of 
trade. Each prece of information is paid for at a 
lower rate by subscribers than by  non-subscribers. 
The banks in giving such credit may inspect the firms’ 





^ *When there is no security for these acceptances and 
when they are continually renewed they are “ Kites.” 
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books if they wish. The use of this form of credit is 
not so extensive in Northern Germany as it is in 
Central and Southern Germany. It is seldom granted 
to other than business men, at least not in large 
amounts. 


(4) Overdrafts on current account form a very large 
part of the credit operations of the banks. They are 
one of the main sources of commissions earned by the 
banks. These current account advances are those by 
which the borrower can obtain cash or credit up to an 
amount which has been agreed upon between the bank 
and its client. The credit may be secured by a general 
hypothecation of the assets of the firm, and may 
include raw materials, plant, manufactured goods, the 
land belonging to the factory or firm. It is also 
possible to secure an advance on current account by 
sureties. The bank does not hold the goods as in the 
case of advances On goods. ''The security," „says 
Riesser, ''for credit on current account, or for credit 
given on current account through acceptance, collateral 
loans, or bill discounts, @onsists as a rule of shares, 
bonds, merchandise, bills, or the outstanding accounts 
of the borrower, that ijs, of claims arising from the 
sale of merchandise and manufactures, or of raw 
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materials, half-finished or finished products belonging - 


to the firm receiving credit, or of life insurance policies, 
patents, mortgages, + dwelling houses, factories, land, 
or sureties including secondary and counter sureties 
(Nach tind Ruckbürgschaften) and the like." 


(5) Advances on goods and goods in transtt.—The 
creditor may wish to hold the goods until better prices 
are obtainable or he may manufacture goods which are 
consumed in certain seasons of the year. The banks 
take as security the goods. The amount of business 
done in this way is insignificant. The banks, to be 
fully secured, must have the goods in their actual 
possession. This, however, is not in the interest of 
the merchant, as it might damage his reputation or 
credit, 


(6) Advances on book debits].—This system has been 
introduced into Germany from Austria, France, and 
the United States of America, and has not been and 
never will be popular. Such an advance is made only 
after investigation by the bank's officer who examines 
the books and enquires about the solvency of the 
debtor. The book debit must be due within three 
months. The bank advances money on debtors giving 
a bill on himself (Promissory note) The advance is 
only from so to 75 per cent. of the debt and the amount 
of the debt must not be less than 200 marks. The 
bank reserves to itself the right of informing the 
purchaser of the goods that the prior claim has been 
ceded to the bank. 


(7) Lombards or advances on secwrihes, including 
Coniango or Report business.—Advances on securities 
or Lombard’s form a considerable portion of the Bank’s 
credit business. The securities consist chiefly of listed 
securities. The stipulated margin on the paper differs 
according to its quality; it is larger in the case of 
stock than of paper bearing a fixed rate of interest. 


——À — سے‎ 


+A guarantee mortgage, £e. a mortgage which is not. 


intended to be permanent as in the case of Mortgage Banks. 


{Advances on book debits are not unknown in incus З 


Banking. Jute mills and other public companies hypothecat 
their outstanding in stich cases to the Banks. 
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In case of a fall in prices the margin 1s maintained by 
an increase in the deposit or by a corresponding 
reduction of the credit balance. The average margins 
are:—- 
- In the case of German securities bearing a fixed 
rate of interest ro per cent. 

Foreign securities 20 per cent. 

Domestic Stock Shares 25 to 334 per cent. 

Foreign Stock Shares 25 to до per cent. 


À large portion of the advances on securities are 
merely speculative loans for dealing in securities. 
Loans of this rature are a source of continual worry 
to the banks. In a rising market the banks’ clients 
are inclined to deal to a great extent in such dealings 
as to cause inconvenience to the banks. In a falling 
market the banks have to demand an additional 
margin. If the clients cannot pay this additional 
margin the banks sell the clients’ stock. The ultimate 
recourse of selling the security is avoided as far as 
possible as it involves a loss to the client. "The banks, 
too, are lenient in order not to impair the success of 
their own future issues. Moreover the banks regard 
it as a rule not to refuse assistance to their borrowers, 
especially in times of stringency. In addition to this 
Lombard business is the Report or contango business 
(Stock Exchange loans) The loan is for one month 
for which time the bank becomes the real owner of 
the securities. 


The Commercial or Credit Banks have sometimes 
incurred serious losses, especially during the bubble 
era (Grunderjahre) in the seventies. The Berliner 
Handels Gesellschaft, for example, financed in 1876 
the construction of a railway called the Muldetalbahn 
which two years later had to be sold to the Government 
of Saxony at a loss of 64 million marks. The bank 
had a capital of 45 million marks which was reduced 
to 30 millions and afterwards to 20 millions. In 1908 
the capital of the bank stood at iro millions. The 
Leipziger Bank failed in 19oo because, with a capital 
of 48,000,000 marks, it had allowed loans to the extent 
of 93,000,000 marks to the Trebertrocknungsgesell- 
schaft (company for the utilisation of desiccated lees). 
The Dresdener Kreditanstalt für Handel und Industrie 
went under because it had extended too much credit 
to the Kummergessellschaft. Industrial credit, it must 
be remembered, is less developed than commercial 
credit. In looking back over the history one notes 
that through ignorance of correct principles, ¢.g., 
industrials took too much long term credit from the 
banks, or took credit at the wrong time to put into 
improvements, or extensions sometimes without stating 
these to be the object of the loans, and sometimes 
some banks thrust credit upon industrial undertakings. 
The banks sometimes disregarded the principle of 
distributing the risk, giving too much credit to one 
to a single 
establishment. 

The banks as a general rule, it may be' noted, invest 
their funds in such a way as to be ready to pay one- 
third of all outsiders’ funds (fremde Gelder) irrespective 
of whether payable on demand or after longer or 
shorter terms. These funds include deposits 
(depositen), the credit balances on current account, 
and other balances not on credit account, '' resulting 
from loan operations, and other issue business or from 
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the coupon service, or from interest bearing funds 
held until settlement day to the credit of domestic and 
foreign states, provinces, districts, communes, 
commercial and industrial concerns, of land banks, 
note banks, and other banks, insurance companies, 
administrations, corporations, institutions, foundations 
and private capitalists."'* The resources kept to meet 
such a contingency are cash, including bank notes, sight 
drafts, cheques, Contango (Reports), bills realisable 
in international markets, also the '' Nostro" credits, 
t.¢., credits held with first-class domestic and foreign 
banks and banking firms. 


= 


* * * 


The Banks and Foreign Trade. 


Since the founding of the Deutsche Bank in 1871 
the commercial banks have assisted largely the 
development of German sea-borne trade. Previous to 
1870 the financial regulation of German foreign trade 
was almost exclusively in the hands of London Banks. 
The Charter of the Deutsche Bank contains the 
following sentence:—‘‘It is the purpose of the 
corporation to do a general banking business parti- 
cularly to further and facilitate commercial rélations 
between Germany, the other European Countries and 
oversea markets." The founders of the bank 
‘recognised that there was a gap to be filled in the 
organisation of the German banking and credit system 
in order to render German foreign trade independent 
of the English intermediary. The establishment of a 
gold standard in Germany in 1873 facilitated this. 
Before 1873 Germany had a silver standard and bills 
of exchange made out іп various kinds of currency 
were disliked in the international market. London is 
the only place outside Germany where the Commercial 
Banks have established agencies.t The Deutsche 
Bank in the early seventies established agencies in 
Shanghai and Yokohama, but these were liquidated 
owing to the losses in exchange consequent on the 
depreciation of silver. To further foreign trade, 
however, the banks established subsidiary banks with 
the main offices in Berlin and Hamburg ; these banks 
in their turn established agencies 1n oversea countries, 
the capital of which almost, if not entirely belonging 
to the parent banks. The banks, as will be seen in 
Appendix X, have taken a considerable interest also 
in foreign trading companies. The Deutsche Bank's 
interests in this respect may be taken as typical. 

Foreign Compames. Seats on the 
Board of Directors. 
Anatolische Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft, | 
Constantinople , .. .. Two (Chairman) 
Bagdad Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft — .. Two (Chairman) 
Bank für elektrische Unternehmungen, 
Zurich .. Two (Vice-Chairman) 


Bank fiir orientalischen Eisenbahnen, 
Zurich не .. Опе (Vice-Chairman) 


* Riesser, Chapter III, Section I. 


t The Deutsche Bank, the Disconto Gesellschaft, and the 
Dresdner Bank had branches. The business transacted was 
large. Over and above the assets of the three banks there 
were securities lodged to the value of £20,000,000. The 
Deutsche Bank had documentary credits to the value of 
£35,000,000 and its uncovered credits to £7,500,000. Cf. Times, 
October 27th, 1916. 
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Betriebsgesellschaft der orientalischen 
Eisenbahnen, Vienna .. One (Vice-Chairman) 
Compañia Barcelonesa de Electricidad One. 
oteaua Romana, A-G für Petroleumin- 
dustrie, Bucharest ы .. Two (Chairman) 
ое Mersina- 
ana ек vu .. Two (Chairman 
A. Goerz & Co, Ld., London ка 
Gesellschaft für elektrische Beleuch- 
tung, S; Petersburg .. .. One (Chairman) 
"National Bank of South Africa, 
Loudon E Po D 
Société du Chemin de Fer Ottoman 


Salonique-Monastir . .. Two (Vice-Chai 
Société du Port de Ha ha, va airman) 


ider-Pasc 

Constantinople - .. Three (Vice-Chairman) 

While the Indian banker has to deal with the request 
of his individual customer, the German banker has, 
it will be seen, to take up a different position. He 
has to be ready to become a director of the company 
which ће assists and to be familiar with the general 
conditions of that industry in order to control the 
necessary expansion. As Riesser puts it:— 


* 

“ Above all, they (the banks) must promote all the 
economic interests of the nation, 4.е., the interests of 
all producing classes without distinction, in so far as 
the services and the credit required by them come 
within the sphere of banking activity, and do not 
conflict with the necessary premises of sound banking 
policy "' “In the next place they have 
to keep the amount of credit to be granted within 
reasonable bounds, and to offer, as far as is within 
their power, the utmost opposition to an unsound 
demand for credit. The banks must therefore 
endeavour to obtain at all times a comprehensive and 
accurate insight into the general conditions of the 
branches of industry and trade chiefly dependent on 
them for support, in order to be able to discriminate 
between necessary requirements and false hankerings 
after expansion and aggrandisement. They should 
also be able to intervene, or at least restrain and check, 
in cases where the form and extent of the credit 
received cause the fear of unsound development.” 

Some time ago Mr. G. H. Pownall in his inaugural 
address as President of the Institute of Bankers* dwelt 
on the constitutional differences, already noted, that 
exist between the English bariks (composed of bankers 
in the strictest sense) and the German Banks (composed 
of traders and company promoters). He said that 
development companies  skilfuly handled might 
introduce much new and good business in England, 
and if, like the German banks, they once got a deserved 
reputation for ‘the soundness of the ventures which 
'they introduced they might with fair readiness place 
the shares of the companies they initiated on the 
English market. English banking, he pointed out, 
had gone on the lines of ''every man for himself," 
while the German Government had thrown its shield 
round every German trader. 


One. 


In short it is manifestly clear that the Commercial 
Banks of Germany have promoted commerce and 
industry in ways which, in Indian as im English 
banking, would be looked on as outside the scope of 
banking proper. 


The final division of this interesting series wall 
appear in our September tssue. 


*Vide The Times of November gth, 1916. 
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THE INDIAN HIDE AND 
LEATHER TRADE. 


By “ VANOC,” | 


The aim of the following article, which is in no sense an original survey, is to 
co-ordinate, and throw together, m a convenient. form, the information and 
opinions supplied by competent authorities concerning the Indian hides and 
leather trade in the last two or three years. The article, itis hardly necessary to 
observe, is by no means exhaustive, but this sort of “ heavy reading," the writer 


* 


T has been officially intimated that the possibility 

of stimulating the tanning industry in this country 
will be fuly dealt with by the Industrial 
Commission. 'This is consolatory and it may 
fairly be urged that not the least pressing need 

is a reliable cattle census accompanied by endowment 
of the Agricultural Department with adequate funds 
and staff to permit of the initiation, and completion, 
of an efficient and comprehensive cattle survey. War 
conditions, it is notorious, have forced big indentations 
upon the world's stocks of cattle, and an accurate 
analysis of the cattle resources of this country has 
consequently become a matter of the first importance. 
Although one or two new appointments have 
recently been made, it would really seem that with its 
present staff and information it is impossible for the 
Agricultural Department in the various provinces to 
form a reliable opinion either of the number of cattle 
in India, of their condition, or of the measures needed 
to effect improvements, vig., the breeding of better 
stock, more efficient utilisation of existing stock, etc. 
In the useful “ Note on Cattle" recently issued by 
the Director of Agriculture in Bihar and Orissa, it 
is asserted that, after abandoning schemes of investi- 
gation of a more elaborate character, in 1910 the 
Government of India suggested that partial surveys 
of specific tracts where conditions are, or were in the 
past, favourable to cattle-breeding might give valuable 
results. The eventual decision reached was to under- 
take a general survey of a non-technical nature and 
mainlv of an economic character, to be prepared by 
an officer not belonging to the Civil Veterinary 
Department. Sir Henry Ledgard, in his lecture of 
Sth March 1918, concerning the Indian hides and 
leather trade, at the Royal Society of Arts, quoted, 
and apparently accepted, as correct the figures of the 
cattle census taken by the Statistical Department, 
Government of India. Now, I do not wish to cast any 
doubts upon the efficiency or industry of the Director 
of Statistics, but I think he would be the first to 
admit that a reliable cattle census іп this country is 
an aspiration, but not yet an actual achievement: in 
other words, that the present methods of census~ 
taking fall short of what could be desired. In the 
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believes, is best provided 1n homoeopathic doses. 


Bihar report above quoted it is stated, by way of 
confirming this indictment, that 


the Director of Agriculture in the end of 1911 issued a 
series of questions to district officers, based on the questions 
that had been circulated in the Punjab, and in the end of 
October of the following year an officer was placed on 
special duty to collate the answers received after visiting 
the principal breeding grounds, cattle fairs and shows in 
the province and consulting the district officers and the 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department. This 
officer drew attention to the fact that the live-stock 
statistics hitherto accepted and published by the Agricul- 
tural Department in the annual return of Agricultural 
Statistics were discrepant, incomplete, and far from reliable. 
These figures were based partly on police reports, partly 
on returns made by Settlement Officers at the time of the 
Survey and Settlement of a district. The defect of the 
police figures was, that no procedure had at any time being 
laid down for the guidance of thana officers in compiling 
the returns, that generally speaking no one was respon- 
sible for supervising the methods actually employed and 
that the verbal reports of the chaukidars at a parade and 
the thana officers' reports were accepted without considera- 
tion or check. On the other hand the figures of the Settle- 
ment Officers, although generally held to be more reliable, 
seldom covered the entire area of any given district, but 
were nevertheless taken as a complete return of live-stock. 
They were obtained during the open season in the cold 
and the hot weather, when large numbers of cattle were 
absent from their owners' villages in precisely those areas 
such as riverain tracts, or forest jungles, which were 
omitted from settlement. Moreover the settlement figures 
when once accepted were reproduced annually without any 
attempt at revision during the currency of the settlement 
so that many of these returns are from 10 to 20 years out 
of date. 


This admission is most damning, and I commend it 
to Sir Henry Ledgard's attention. It will be many 
years, one apprehends, before it will be possible to 
look out for a reliable cattle census. The margin of 
probable error in the present figures can be inferred 
from the results of the new Bihar and Orissa census, 
based upon improved methods. Bulls and bullocks, 
for example, are now estimated to total 64 millions. 
The Agricultural Statistics of 1911-12 put the total 
at 572 millions. Cows are estimated to number 
5,821,135 against 4,891,500—a margin of 929,635. 
Young stock are reckoned to total 5,483,719, against 
3,135,611, an improvement of 2,348,108. Goats are 
said to aggregate 5,374,550, against 3,564,737. a 
variation of 1.809,813. For this one province, the 
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number of cattle under the old methods was, 
according to the new figures, under-estimated by 
approximately 7,000,000. What, then, is the under- 
estimate for the entire country? 


+ xc * 


Curing and Preparation. 

To those who have not seen copies of Sir Henry 
Ledgard’s lecture, the following extracts will be 
- interesting :— | 

“ When an animal is killed, or dies, immediate treat- 
ment to preserve the hide is necessary. In the central 
parts of India, the Bombay Presidency, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Sind, where a dry climate 
prevails, the hides are usually what is termed arseni- 
cated, i.e., they are cleaned of flesh, fat, etc., and sun 
or shade .dried. Before baling for export they are 
dipped in a bath of arsenic solution and again dried. 
The arsenic acts aS a preservative and prevents insects 
attacking the hides. This is considered the best 
method of treatment, as the hides keep well and there 
are not the opportunities for adulteration or weighting 
afforded by other cures.” Я 

*In the damp climate of Bengal, and during the 
rainy season in other provinces, drying 1s difficult, so 
the hides are usually salted. "The result is not always 
satisfactory ; often a great deal of flesh and fat is left 
on the hide to absorb an excessive weight of salt. I 
have known a dry-salted hide weighing l5lbs., after 
the soaking in water, dissolving the salt, removing 
dirt, etc., which when again dried was found to weigh 
only 9lbs., or a loss of 60 per cent. The purchase of 
salted hides on a weight basis under these circum- 
stances is not satisfactory. For this reason, in the 
United Provinces, where dry arsenicated hides are 
usually sold per 20lb. weight, hides salted during the 
monsoon are valued by the piece, after selection and 


classification.” 
+ + 4 


Classification of Hides and Skins. 


* For many years the Indian Government purchased 
large numbers of cattle, kept them where troops were 
stationed, fed them well for dbout three months, and 
then slaughtered them to supply beef to the British 
soldiers. The hides from these, known as ' Commis- 
sariats, were sold bv public tender for a year to three 
vears in advance, and these were the best in India. 
They were branded on the neck with the letter “C; 
and a number corresponding with the month when 
bought, and realised the highest prices. Many years 
ago the Indian Government discontinued buying cattle, 
but this term ‘ Commissariat’ remains in the trade and 
indicates the highest grade of hide. The next grade, 
known as ' Slaughtered,’ signified that the hides were 
from slaughtered animals as distinguished from those 
which have died a natural death. The third grade was 
termed ‘Deads;’ and still lower are ‘ Rejections.’ 
These trade terms are still used by the chief hide 
markets in the central parts of India, the Central 
Provinces and the Punjab—though the classification 
has changed. For instance, ‘Commissariat,’ though 


non-existent, still represents the best hides, and 
‘Slaughtered’ include the next lower grade of 
slaughtered hides and the best of those from animals 
that have died. The hides of Bengal, Maherpore, 
Chittagong and other districts have each their 
distinctive characteristics and аге classified 
accordingly.” 


“ Of goat skins there are in India several varieties. 
The best are from the Province of Bihar and known 
as ‘Patnas.’ They are fine in grain, and ideal for 
the production of glacé kid skins. Further east, in 
Dinagepore, Bengal and Eastern Bengal (including 
Dacca), the skins are somewhat larger and heavier 
in grain and texture, but still suitable for glacé kid. 
Passing westward into the United Provinces and 
Rajputana-we find the skins also larger and rather 
coarser than Patnas, the lighter Snes only of value 
for glacé kid. The heavier are suitable for 
‘Moroccos’ for the upholstery trade, but, unfor- 
tunately, many have holes m&de by the pricks of thorns 
on trees where the animals feed. Further north in 
the Punjab the skins are known as ‘ Amrritsars.’ 
They are large, strong and heavy, and best adapted for 
upholstery. In the south, Hyderabad and Deccani 
skins are of fair quality, chiefly purchased by the 
Madras tanners, and tanned in Southern India.” 


ж * * 


The Trade in Bibar and Orissa. 


As this article is intended partly for readers abroad, 
it will be useful to take from the. Bihar report a 
sketch of the conditions under which the hides and 
skins trade is carriéd on. Thus the following analysis 
is of more than technical interest and gives a glimpse 
of the extent to which industrial processes are hindered 
and cramped by the pervasive influence of “ caste.” 
The official chronicler says :— 


Goats are kept universally by all castes and by 
Hindus and Muhammadan alike. High caste Hindus 
are in some districts averse from tending them 
themselves, but ordinarily own a few goats like other 
people, keeping them in the care of a lower caste 
neighbour who is remunerated by a share in the young 
stock. They are not kept in herds, but wander to 
graze in small numbers along with the village cattle . 
or in the special charge of a small herd-boy. They 
are not penned out or grazed on land for the value 
of their manure owing to the manner in wbich they 
are owned, only a few belonging to any one cultivator. 
They feed on leaves as well as on grass and weeds and 
are most destructive as browsers in forest or scrub 
jungle. They are excluded as far as may be from 
State reserved forests. A she goat produces her first 
kid at the age of one year and thereaíter gives one 
or two kids every year for three or four years. 
They are not invariably milked unless the milk is 
required for the use of children or invalids. "They are 
diminutive in size but never look badly fed owing to 
their omnivorous proclivities. No stall-feeding is 
given by the ordinary cultivator or until the animal 


[reaches the hands of a butcher catering for the flesh 


supply of a large town. The value of goats has risen 
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notably within the last ten years in sympathy with the 
gencral rise in prices as well as on account of the rise 
in value of the skin. A full-grown she goat is worth 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4. А small castrated kid is valued 
at Rs. 2-4-0, while a large castrated goat of two years 
or over, valuable both for flesh and skin, is worth as 
much as Rs. 9, and batches may be seen selling in 
most Adis at an all-round price of this amount. 
These are the ordinary local goats. The cross-bred 
Jamnapuri breed which is common in the Saran 
district in the property of the Hathwa Raj, where 
buck goats have for some years been imported by the 
Estate, sells for 80 to 100 per cent. more than the 
desht variety and is highly appreciated by the culti- 
vators. The skins of goats are much more valuable 
than those of sheep and are exported in large quantitics 
to Calcutta. Theeexport by rail in 1905-6 was no 
more than 1,706 maunds, since that year it has steadily 
risen and stood at 76,508 maunds in 1912-13. The 
trade is mostly in the hands of Muhammadans of the 
Chik class and the most minute care is taken in the 
classification of length and quality. Various grades 
are recognized :— ` 


(1) " Heavies" range from 36 inches in 
length or over. 

(2) " Mel" are 35 inches to 32 inches. 

(3) “Light or halka” are 31 inches to 28 

inches. 

(4) “Half or kid” are under 28 inches. 


Skins are closely scrutinised for scratches due to 
thorns or wounds and for marks due to the, animal 
lying.on rough stony ground and defective skins are 
classed as No. 2 and fetch half the price of a perfect 
skin. 'The prices obtained by the vendor from the 
Muhammadans dealers are as follows :— 


(1) “ Heavies ” Re. 1-8-0 to Re. 1-12-0. 

(2) “Mel” Re: 1-4-0 to Re. 1-6-0. 

(3) " Light" Re. 1-0-0 to Re. 1-2-0. 

(4) “Half” 5 or 6 annas, and if skins are 
badly dried or stretched, they fetch 
4 annas less a piece. 


* 


Caste versus Commerce. 


The leather manufacturers of the United States, 
who are playing an increasingly important-part in the 
Indian hides trade, will learn with interest that “ It is 
of course against the caste of any Hindu to sell his 
cattle knowingly to a Muhammadan for slaughter, but 
there is little doubt that with the increase in the value 
of cattle generally and of hides in particular the 
practice of disposing of old stock without asking 
inconvenient questions is growing and it is obviously 
for the best interest of the country that this should 
be so. Still it is necessary for butchers to conduct 
their operations at the great fairs as unobtrusively as 
possible, to employ low caste Hindus as agents and 
occasionally to pass themselves off as Hindus. The 
existence of a large class of Muhammadan cattié 
dealers in Central Muzaffarpore and Darbhanga who 


. Darbhangas, Patnas, Ranchis and Sambalpurs. 
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are genuinely engaged in the export of stock to Bengal 
for draught and agricultural purposes rcnders their 
operations somewhat easier, as these men are always 
ready to act as go-betweens and to dispose of stock 
that they do not require to the butchers. Where old 
animals are not sold to butchers either directly or 
indirectly they are in towns often sent to the institu- 
tions known as Gorakhsini or Gosala where worn-out 
beasts are afforded an asylum until they eventually die 
of old age, disease or of a slow process of semi- 
starvation. These institutions are generally financed 
by Marwari traders of the Jain persuasion who 
consider it a sin to take life of any description and so 
provide- for the extinction of their own and other 
people’s animals by natural means. It is understood 
that where they are in a position to do so they engage 
the support of the Hindu community by levying from 
all customers a small contribution proportionate to 
the value of the business done. The institutions are 
rarely well managed and are inimical to the economic 
interests of the country which demand the elimination 
of the inefficient bullocks and the worn-out cows in 
order that the younger and strongcr stock may enjoy 
their share of fodder. These institutions are, however, 
confined to towns and have little or no influence on 
the disposal of the agriculturists’ cattle.” 


* * * 


The Competition Between Producers. 


There is a brisk trade in hides and bones through- 
out the Province. The following districts give their 
names to distinct classes of hides that are regularly 
quoted on the Calcutta market, viz. d 
these Purneahs and Darbhangas have the highest 
reputation and price. It is generally agreed that 
prices have doubled or more than doubled within the 
last 10 years. The President of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce in 1913 declared that prices 
of buffalo hides had advanced 100 per cent. and of 
cow hides 160 per cent within that period and 
supported his statement with figures of actual 
contracts. Generally speaking in the old days before 
the development of a large export trade the Chamar 
in the plains districts took the hides of dead animals 
as his perquisite, sometimes, but not always, furnish- 
ing the raiyat with a pair of shoes free or at a cheap 
rate and with the doal and saita used in harnessing 
bullocks. In most districts Hindu feeling still upholds 
this practice and the cultivator makes no profit out 
of a dead animal’s hide. In the Chota Nagpur districts, 
however, the aboriginal owner has no scruples to 
hamper him and obtains the full value of the hide 
which he sells fresh or roughly dried to a Chamar or 
Muhammadan dealer at As. 7 to As. 8 a pound 
weight. The practice of the landowner also differs 
from district to district. In one district the question of 
the right to collect hides in disputed areas led to 
quarrels between zamindars. In short the practice ıs 
determined by the religion of the zamindars and in 
the more remote and jungly districts by the necessity 
of preventing the crime of cattle poisoning. 
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There is no doubt that the greatly increased value 
of hides has stimulated the trade in old and worn-out 
cattle. In Bihar ageing cattle that are getting past 
their best are very largelv got rid of at profitable prices 
to Bengal and are replaced with young animals. But 
at all fairs many animals are now seen which are 
obviously unfit for any further work and which, if 
bought, must,be bought principally for the value of 
their hides and bones. In the Orissa markets owing 
to the local conditions, lack of fodder crops and of 
grazing, such animals are very numerous and are to 
be seen selling in the dats at prices as low as Rs. 3 
or Rs. 4. Hides are classified and priced as murdari 
and halali. The former is the hide of an animal that 
has died of old age, disease or exposure, the latter 
is that of a beast slaughtered in municipal or other 
depots. The dead hides are rarely so treated by the 
Chamars and others who deal with them as to fetch 
the highest price in the markets. They are usually 
only roughly pegged out and rubbed with ashes and 
sometimes even the latter method is not used. 
Hides of slaughtered cattle on the other hand are 
carefully treated by the Muhammadan owners 
stretched on frames and rubbed with an arsenical 
preparation. - The proportion of these to the total 
export from the province is of course insignificant. 
The hides of the Orissa districts are those that are 
of least value. The animals are diminutive. The 
hides are often defective owing to the poor condition 
of the animal and in addition there is a widespread 
local practice of scoring on the living animal a pattern 
of deeply cut marks running from shoulder to flank 
as a precaution against poisoning for the sake of the 
hide. These cuts almost destroy the hide for tanning 
purposes, as under the influence of the chemicals 
applied it separates into several pieces. The value 
of the hide trade can be estimated from the fact that 
the Chamar or Chota Nagpur cultivator now actually 
uses the British pound weight in selling- to 
Muhammadan dealers. Spring balances are employed 
universally even in remote villages and hides are no 
longer sold by the piece. In Orissa the value of an 
average cow hide is about Rs. 2, of a buffalo hide 
Rs. 2-8. In Bihar the corresponding rates are 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 and Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 a piece. In Ranchi 
and Chota Nagpur generally the rate is quoted at 8 
annas a pound. These rates refer only to murdari 
hides. The value of the halali quality is much higher 
running to as much as As. 12 or Аз. 14 a pound 
for a best quality cow hide. During 1912-13 when 
prices were at their highest owing to the demand for 
leather caused by the Balkan War, as much as Re. 1 
a pound was paid for first quality cow hides. 


The trade in bones is carried on by Muhammadan 
firms who are usually in relation with Messrs. Graham 
and Co. in Calcutta. The outcastes in the different 
sections of the province collect them and sell 
them at railway stations to the local Muham- 
madans. The prices obtained by the actual collectors 
vary in different parts from As. 8 a maund to 
Rs. 1-12 or Rs. 2a тайпа. In no case does the Hindu 
or Muhammadan cultivator have anything to do with 
this traffic or obtain any profit from it. 
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The Indian Tanning Industry. 


Sir Henry Ledgard's lecture included the following 
account of the Indian tanning industry:—Before the 
war about three millions of cow, ox and calf hides 
yearly were tanned in India and exported. Since 
the outbreak of war the enormous and increasing 
demand for leather for military purposes, both for 
ourselves and our Allies, has entailed special effort 
on the part of the tanners in the Madras and Bombay 
presidencies, the chief centres of the tanning 
industry. 1 think I am right in saying that, with the 
help of the Indian Government and the efforts of 
Mr. Wright Henderson, an expert specially sent from 
home, a splendid result has been obtained, as the 
present production of Indian tanned ox and cow hides 
is fully double that of the pre-war outturn. This 
industry is of such value to Indig that I trust a 
further expansion may be seen and the development 
maintained. ` 


The primary processes,e $c. softening, liming, 
unhairing, fleshing and bating generally, resemble the 
methods which obtained in England until the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery. In India, where 
labour is relatively plentiful and cheap, the Indian 
tanner still adheres to the more primitive methods. 

The tanning material chiefly used in Madras and 
Bombay is the bark of the Cassia Auriculata shrub, 
commonly known as tarwad. It grows to about 6 to 


8 feet in height, and has no trunk, the shoots breaking, - 


out a little above the ground. Shrubs of three to four 
years’ growth are cut and the bark removed. Fresh. 
shoots grow and are again ripe for cutting in about 
three to four years. Trees are usually destroyed. when 
bark is taken from them for tanning purposes; so in 
this respect there is a distinct advantage in the use 
of tarwad. 

I know of no tanning material more suitable than 
tarwad where softness and pliability in the leather 
are desired. 


In the Bombay and Madras presidencies it is the 
practice only partially to tan the hides, about halt 
tanned according to our Western ideas; no exception 
is, however, taken to this as the European currier is 
able to complete the tanning to suit his requirements, 


and, perhaps, what is of some importance to him, to © 


add considerably to the weight. 

In addition to the Madras ard Bombay tanning 
centres, there are some large and up-to-date 
tanneries and leather factories at’ Cawnpore in the 
United Provinces, well equipped with machinery and 
under European management. ‘The first was erected 
over forty years ago by the Indian Government. 
There, cow and buffalo hides are tanned, curried and 
manufactured into equipment (other than boots) for 
the infantry, saddlery for the cavalry, and harness for 
the artillery and transport. In normal times the entire 
requirements of these branches of the Army in India 
are met in this factory. At present, and in addition, 
enormous quantities are sent abroad. 

Later, the firm of Messrs. Cooper, Allen and Co., 
erected a similar factory for tanning and currying cow 
and buffalo hides, and the manufacture of boots for 
British and Indian Armies in India, Egypt and parts 
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of the Far East. The effect of the war has been 
greatly to increase their operations, and Cawrpore 
boots are in every part of the world where fighting 
is going on. к 

The North-West Tannery is another large and 
important manufacturing concern devoted to war 
work. 

The tanning materials chicfly used by the Cawnpore 
tanneries are the Acacia Arabica or babul, and 
Terminalia Chebula (the myrabolan nut). For firm 
leathers babul tannage is very suitable, and can, when 
toned down with other tanning products, be made to 
produce excellent upper leather. 

There are also smaller tannerics in Cawnpore, and 
in Agra, Allahabad, Gorakhpur, and Calcutta. * 


Owing to the great impetus given by the war to 
tanning, the cutting of tarwad has been very much 
increased, and I hear there has been a considerable rise 
in price. In the north, the Cawnpore tanneries-have 
year by year to go further afield in search of babul. 
Neither of these two tanning agents, so important to 
the industry, are systematically cultivated. Tarwad 
is a jungle plant, flourishing in the central parts of 
India. Babul,a tree scattered over a wide area, chiefly 
in the northern parts of India, is not ripe for cutting 
until ten to twelve years old. 


Private enterprise will not cultivate the babul tree 
and wait so many years for a return, nor have I 


. «heard of any enterprising Indian tanner taking in 


hand the plantation cultivation of tarwad. It 1s 
obviously the business of the Indian Forest Depart- 


ment, and I sincerely trust the Government of India 


wil realise the importance of the tanning industry, 
and assure to it an ample supply of tanning. India 
can produce the bark, but its exploitation should not 
be left to private enterprise. 


In addition to the tanning centres of Bombay, 
Madras, and Cawnpore there stil exists, mainly to 
supply the local needs of the districts, the primitive 
system commonly known as “ country tanning,” carried 
on in the villages. The hides and skins, after the 
usual preparation, are sewn into a bag, hung up, and 
filled with water and ground bark. The liquid extract 
percolates through the hide; twenty-four hours’ 
suspension in the case of cow hides, and forty-eight 
with buffalo, completes the process. The hides are 
coloured and look tanned, but a true chemical combina- 
tion has not taken place. That thay are not 
properly, tanned is indicated by the unpleasant smell 
they give off for a long time. This leather comes to 
London from time to time in small quantities, where 
it is known and sold as “stitched hides," or “ bag 
tanned.” i 


Of the three centres I have reviewed, the Madras 
and Bombay Cassia Aurtculata tannage is the largest. 
The second is a sound tannage, but has a limited 
market. The third is inferior, only of value where 
better leather is not available, and will die out as the 
better tannages find a wider market in India. 


Chrome tanning is carried on to a small extent. In 


led to a considerable increase in the use of boots and 
shoes of European pattcrn, and there is no material 
more suitable for the upper parts of boots and shoes 
in а hot climate than the soft, flexible leather produced 
by chrome tannage. Apart from this fact, it is a 
mineral tannage, and can be extensively developed 
without adding to the present and increasing demand 
for the vegetable tanning agents to which 1 have 
alluded. 


* * * 


Production of Tanning Materials. 


The lecture from which the preceding comment 
is taken was delivered in March. In the following 
month an official announcement appeared in the 
following terms:— 


The Madras Government have recently been cousi- 
dering the prospects of the tanning industry after the 
wat. The position, so far as can be foreseen, will be 
that while the Madras hides will have earned a great 
reputation, they will be confronted with two dangers, 
vis. competition from Northern India and re-intro- 
duction of adulteration. The best method of prevent- 
ing adulteration is being considered both by Govern- 
ment and by the trade: this paper will deal with the 
competition from North India. 


The pre-eminence of the South India tanneries is 
due to the fact that the Avaram bark is pcrhaps the 
best tanning agent for the production of soft and 
good leather by unskilled labour and is only found 
in South India. It is not due to the number of the 
raw hides available, for most of the hides come from 
North India. Thus, of the two raw materials required 
for tanning, the tanning material and the hides, South 
India possesses the first but not the second, while 
North India possesses the second, but not the first. 


Tanneries in Northern India have been working for 
the last year to discover a tanning mixture from 
indigenous materials which can turn out a leather as 
good as Avaram tanned leather. They have obtained 
exceedingly cheap tanning mixture, but so far 
nothing quite so good as Avaram. ‘They have, how- 
ever, obtained surprisingly good results and this makes 
it the more necessary that the normal price of Avaram 
should be much reduced. The normal price may be 


taken to be Rs. 22 per candy or about Rs. 100 per 


ton and the smallest excitement sends the price up to 
Rs. 150 or Rs. 200 a ton when it is the dearest tanning 
agent in the world. If, therefore, the Madras trade 
is to survive, the normal price of Avaram should be 
reduced to about Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per candy. 


This can only be done by planting Avaram like tea 
and coffee instead of wandering after it over miles 
ofcountry. Sown in furrows three feet apart it grows 
into a dense plantation which can be cut all the year 
round and should yield from two to four candies per 
acre. As it will grow оп the poorest land, tho kist to 


-be paid would be very low and a price of even Rs. 10 


this direction there would appear to be great possibili- ° 


ties for India. The adoption of Western attire has 
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per candy should give a profit. The plantation should 
cost very little to maintain as neither cattle nor goats 
will touch this shrub. 
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The following recent announcement concerning 
tanning production in the United Provinces is equally 
pertinent :— 

The attention of the Uniied Provinces Govern- 
ment has for some time past been turned to 
the expediency of encouraging the sowing of 
Cassia Auriculata (tarwad) in those provinces. 
The bark of this plant is unrivalled in the 
production of- half-tanned leather and the plant is, 
moreover, an improver of the soil. The tree can yield 
bark for tanning after a growth of three years, whilst 
babul bark is nob really good until after ten or twelve 
years. Tarwad grows wild in Madras, where it is 
largely used bv cultivators as a green manure for their 
fields. In the United Provinces the Forest Depart- 
ment planted some plots about 1905 in the forests of 
the Jalaun district. Messrs. Cooper Allen and 
Co. about the same time planted some in the 
Fisher Forest near Etawah. About 1914 and again 
in 1916 more plots were sown with tarwad in Etawah 
and in 1915 some ten acres were planted at Rora in 
the Jhansi district. 

The experience so far gained from all these planta- 
tions goes to show that the plant is very intolerant of 
shade and require full exposure to sunlight. Pro- 
vided that the young seedlings can get a good start, 
tarwad appears to resist frost better than babul. On 
heavy clay soils it seems to flourish fairly well. It is 


an exotic in the United Provinces and does not appear: 


as yet to have propagated itself naturally. Last ycur 
the Forest Department had prepared 1,000 acres of 
land for sowing tarwad but seed could not be procured 
and hence no sowings could be made. This year seed 
has been procured and 460 acres are being sown. The 
matter is still in an experimental stago. 


"c * № 


Origin of Teutonic Predominance. 


We have heard much of Teutonic control of the 
hides trade, but how did it arise? This question is 
usually shirked. But in a recent issue of the Tunes 
“Trade Supplement" a writer was found to face 
courageously the real source of the German 
hegemony. The elimination, of British predominance, 
he frankly and accurately asserted, “ was the result 
of allowing German energy and powers of initiation 
to be greater than our own, and of our Anglo-Indian 
merchants regarding it as an unpleasant trade with 
too much of ‘ work at 5 o'clock in the morning’ about 
it We held all the natural advantages, but our 
tanners could only deal with the heavier classes of 
hides. Germany gradually became the chief buyer 
for Indian hides on the London market, because not 
only had she an equally good demand for these heavier 
hides, but also she was able to create a market on 
the Continent for the light hides." 


“ It followed naturally in course of time that, having 
become the principal buyer, it was a waste of energy 
for German merchants to deal through London, 
especially as London methods were old-fashioned. 
The hides’ were sent from India unsorted and had 
to be sorted in London, where they were sold by 
public auction, with the consequent heavy expenses in 


handling, intermediate charges, loss of interest, and 
so on. So the German merchants commenced to 
buy from India direct; they followed this up by 
establishing themselves in Calcutta and assorting the 
hides there as they were brought in. А careful 
system of grading was established, and they were able 
to market their goods in accordance with buyers’ 
requirements." 

“It would appear to be the old story of business 
going to those prepared to take the necessary trouble, 
and, looking back, there seems to be no reason why, 
if reasonable afforts had been made by those holding 
the trade to retain it by finding a market for the light 
weights and concerning themselves in collecting and 
grading in India, the trade should not have been 
retained for the benefit of this country and to the 
advantage of India." в 

“The only point that can be raised in defence of 
the British merchant is that he had no Government 
to help him to maintain hie position: whereas, as - 
usual, the German merchant'had the fullest support 
that his Government, with the State-aided co-operation 
of the banks and shipping companies, could give him." 

“Now under the stimulus of war certain efforts are 
being made to recover this lost industry. German 
firms in Calcutta have had their businesses closed; 
the Government, under the advice of the Industrial 
Commission, of which Sir Thomas Holland is the 
chairman, has interested itself in the trade, and not 
only have the German firms been put out of business, 
but also practically all those concerns who were doing 
the trade in pre-war days and, if not actually German, 
were considered to have conducted their business in 
the interests of Germany." 

If these observations have their bearing upon the 
past, they also carry a distinct lesson concerning the 
future, of the Indian hides trade. This is not the 
place to pronounce a final judgment upon fiscal 
expedients. But it is evident that fiscal “ remedies," 
without commercial and technical efficiency, will yield 
little. ‘Teutonic efficiency was communal. But it was 
also individual. 


* 


Fiscal Problems. 


The Government of India, in referring post-war 
trade problems some months ago for consideration by 
Chambers of Commerce and cognate bodies, indicated 
its conception of the position concerning the hides 
trade in the under-noted terms :— 

The possibility of breaking the German monopoly 
which existed before the war would seem to involve 
the consideration of the subject from three points of 
view :— | 

(a) The possibility of eliminating hostile influence 
in the raw-hide trade in India. 

(b) The possibility of diverting the trade in raw 
hides to the United Kingdom or British possessions 
without loss to the Indian output. 

(c) The possibility of stimulating the tanning 
industry in this country. 

Ihe third question is obviously one of the greatest 
importance from the industrial point of view and will 
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no doubt be fully dealt with by the Holland 
Commission. 


It may be noted here that a tanning expert has ' 


recently been brought out from England and is investi- 
gating the possibility of producing improved tanning 
agents from local forest products. 

The first two questions are bound up to some extent 
partly with the policy to be adopted in connection 
with Hostile (or Alien) firms, which is the subject 
of a separate memorandum, and partly with questions 
of tariff policy. Enquiries have been made from 
English interests through the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence, and from the correspondence 
forwarded by the Board of Trade it would appear that 
there is no reason to suppose that the British tanner 
is not thoroughly &xpert in this business and cannot 
turn out finished products fully equal to those of the 
German tanner. The majority of the firms consulted 
are of opinion that a largebusiness could be done with 
the United Kingdom after the war, if the raw hides 
could be obtained by eliminating German influence at 
the source of supply in this country. The following 
specific suggestions have also been put forward by 
certain British firms :— 


(1) That the export of raw hides should only be 
allowed to such British firms as are free from the 
control of any ring and would sell the hides by public 
auction. 

(2) That the Indian carrying trade should be 
reserved for British vessels, an export duty being 
imposed on shipments to enemy countries. 


(3) That should it not be found possible to divert 
the raw: hides trade wholly from German firms, it 
might be possible to give such encouragement to Indian 
firms dealing in raw produce as to enable them to 
enlarge their sphere of operations and endeavour to 
trade direct with English and American firms. It has 
been alleged that English firms are somewhat shy of 
dealing direct with Indian-owned firms on account of 
the uncertainty of their financial standing and it has 
been suggested that in all probability some scheme 
could be devised by which this can be obviated. 

(4) That it would be desirable to induce some 
of the more important British firms to send agents to 
this country to purchase hides here on behalf of their 
principals. The agent would take his seat in an 
Indian office and carry on business there. He would 
know exactly what his principals require and would 
at the same time learn the details of Indian business 
methods from the firi to which he was accredited 
while the producers in this country would be gradually 


educated in the requirements of the United Kingdom 
market. 


(5) Thatan association should be formed consisting 
of Indian firms interested in the export of raw hides 
and that the association should be relied upon to 
exclude German influence and to maintain direct 
relation with the principal interests in England 
centred in the Leather Trade Association. 

lhe practicability and advisability of all or any 
of these and of any other suggestions which may 
occur require careful consideration. 
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Hamburg or Liverpool ? 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce not long ago, measures were considered with 
a view to making that port the centre of the European 
International Hide Market. The information forth- 
coming included some interesting comparative statis- 
tical information as to the hide imports of the United 
Kingdom, and Liverpool, as wcll as import figures of 
the port of Hamburg, covering a wide period, viz., 
from 1872-74, with 10-year intervals, to 1902-04. For 
instance, as regards Central and South American hides, 
the imports to the United Kingdom, 1872-74, werc, 
roundly, 140,000 стр, valued at £500,000 (about). 
The import figures for 1902-04, owing to heavy and 
persistent declines during the previous 10-year periods, 
were only, roundly, 23,000 cwt., valued at £63,000. 
In 1913 it is stated that the quantity was only just 
about half that of 1902-04, whilst during the same 
year the Brazilian exports to Hamburg were 258,000 
cwt, valued at, approximately, £1,000,000. The 
import for that year into the United Kingdom was 
only 217,000 cwt., valued at £1,020,000. 


The position as regards raw hides imported into 
the United Kingdom is, however, very different to-day 
from that of three years ago. Owing to the war the 
importation of hides has been practically stopped, 
except for purchases on Government account. The 
result has been that the great bulk of Central and 
South American hides have been marketed in the 
United States. Were there no restriction on freightage 
the goods would certainly be shipped here, where they 
are badly needed. There is not the slightcst doubt 
that after the war, when trade becomes normal, the 
demand for sole leather will be on a far greater scalc 
than heretofore. 'There will, of necessity, be a 
tremendous amount of leeway to be made up. 

The great object, therefore, of the English tanning 
industry, it is urged, should be so to organize and 
develop their home and export connexions that the 
supplies that have previously reached Germany—either 
by direct shipments, or as re-exports from London and 
Liverpool—írom the principal hide-producing centres 
of the world are indefinitely cut off. 


* 


Markets in Foreizn Countries. 


Fears of the establishment of an American mono- 
poly in the hides and skins trade have been more than 
once in evidence in the war period and have even 
found their way into the proceedings of the Indian 
Legislative Council. Thus on 14th March an Indian 
non-official member asked :— 

“Ts it a fact that the entire Indian trade in raw 
goat and sheep skins has been captured by the 
American tanners and manufacturers, consequent on 
the Indian Government's embargo on tanned skins ?" 

To which the Commerce Member replied :— 

“The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the negative. 

“ The export trade in Indian raw skins to the United 
States of America has been an important trade for 
many years. During the five years from 1909-10 
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to 1913-14 the average annual export was 548,259 
cwt., of which the United States took 423,133 ewt.” 

It may be observed generally that, in common with 
other Allied markets, the United States, if not given 
special privileges, will probably at least be left free 
from onerous restrictions affecting hide export. As 
an indication of official opinion it may, indeed, be 
noted that in the discussion concerning Sir Henry 
Ledgard’s paper, when the author urged that the 
export hide trade should be confined to firms of 
purely British origin, Sir Charles Bayley, represent- 
ing the India Office, repudiating an earlier expression 
of opinion by Lord Islington, observed :—‘ The 
position had wholly altered during the last two years. 
In 1916 America had not come into the war; now she 
was fighting by our side, and the question arose 
whether we were to treat American firms in precisely 
the same way as German firms.” _ 

Of the Italian market, Mr. D. T. Chadwick, I.C.S., 
Indian Trade Commissioner in London, in his report 
on Indo-Italian trade, says the general opinion in 
Italian commercial circles is that, in the future, more 
light hides will be required than before the war. 


This opinion is supported by the following facts:— 
(i) Italy was even before the war a large market 
for Indian lights and rejections and 
therefore it may be assumed that lights 

are generally needed; 

(0) whilst between 1905—1913 the Italian 
imports of vegetable tanned hides had 
fallen, the imports of chrome tanned hides 
had increased by 20,000 cwt. (from 12,000 
to 32,000) mostly from Germany, where 
Indian hides are largely used for chrome 
tannage; and 

(tt) the balance of imports over exports of boots 
and shoes had increased in 1913 to over 
1,150,000 pairs. There is here a local 
market for which local industry will try 
to cater. Italy is a warm country and on 
the whole light uppers for boots are 
needed. 

During the period of war much attention has been 
paid in Italy to the tanning and boot industry, and a 
Leather Association has recently been formed £o co- 
ordinate better the interests of both. Tanneries have 
been generally extended and improved and especially 
in their appliances for chrome tanning. A similar, 
but perhaps not so extensive, improvement has also 
been made in the boot and shoe manufactories. Large 
Army contracts have kept both classes busy and have 
placed them in funds. Thus it is expected that after 
the war Italy will not only be in a better position to 
supply more of its own needs for various kinds of 
leather and also for boots and shoes, but tanneries and 
boot factories will not be so dependent on German 
travellers and German crédit. One Italian hides 
merchant in Genoa said that with the war Һе expected 
that the most lucrative part of his business had gone, 
since tanners had now made such large profits that- 
in the future few would need to buy from and be partly 
financed by him. An increase, as compared with pre- 
war times, in the direct trade between India and Italy 
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in hides may thus reasonably be expected. Weights 
from 4 to 10 lbs.. were mentioned as those chiefly in 
demand. Most of the old Calcutta houses had their 
own agents or representatives in Jtaly, and it is a mere 
truism to say that careful study by a firm's representa- 
tive in Italy of the varied needs and conditions of the 
different Italian tanneries is essential if full advantage 
is to be taken of the chances that promise to arise. 


* * * 


British and Indian Tanning. | 

Where should the tanning industry, based on Indian 
products, achieve its main development—locally, or in 
The British Board of Trade 
Journal, in a recent article urging development of 
British chrome tanning, referred slightingly to 
schemes formulated by a ccrtain “ section of the Indian 
tanning industry with the narrow object of developing 
the tanning of these kips exclasively within the borders 
of British India.” The ambition is legitimate, but its 
early attainment is, perhaps, improbable, nevertheless 
it is an aim deserving constant emphasis and considcra- 
tion. The President of the Upper India Chamber of 


Commerce, indeed, in a recent reference, went so far ` 
as to assert that current schemes for wholesale treat- 


ment of the Indian raw materials by new British 
tanneries “ һауе been made under an entire miscon- 
ception of India's capacity for output of tanned 
leather, and'a serious miscalculation of the relative 


cost of production in England and India. In the first · 


place England would be dependent on India for her 
raw cow hides, and in the second place she has to 
import the greater portion of her tanning material. 
India is under neither of these disabilities, both hides 
and tanning materials are indigenous. What applies 
to England applies with almost equal force to all 
continental nations, and it consequently follows that 
India, given free markets, must unquestionably, with 
her wealth of natural resources, be able to produce 
leather at a considerably lower cost than any possible 
competitor. It should be remembered," he added, 
“that up to the present time India's output of tanned 
cow leather has, owing to restrictive import duties 
in foreign countries, been confined to supplies to the 
United Kingdom. These restrictions are productive 
of far-reaching effects. They have throttled an 
industry capable of almost infinite development and 
they have driven the tanners of Western and Southern 
India into a groove in which they have stagnated for 
more years than I am able to mention. It was not 
until some time after the war began that the virtues 
of the East India tanned cow hide were fully racognised 
by the Home Government, and it was not until the 
Munitions Board undertook the supply of leather for 
the imperative demands of war that any real incentive 
was given to the tanners in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies to enlarge and increase their tanneries, 
and to help not only England but her Allies with 
supplies of one of the most exigent necessaries of their 
armies in the field.” 

- Here probably are indicated the governing factors 
of future development. Гіѕсаї arrangements will 
come and go. The permanent aim of this country is 
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and must be, utilisation of local raw material by 
development of local manufacture. Various firms in 
Calcutta are experimenting in the tanning business and 
though technical difficulties are temporarily prominent, 
a considerable step forward is certain. As an instance, 
it has been known for some time Messrs. Graham and 
Co. intended to devote considerable attention to 
this industry and it was recently announced that their 
tannery at Kidderpore is approaching the producing 
stage and, when in full working “trim,” will tan 900 
to 1,000 hides a day. The title of the new enterprise 
is Bengal Tanneries, Limited, and it is understood the 
necessary capital has been subscribed privately. 
Vegetable tanning will be utilised at first, and it is 
possible that, at a later stage, the chrome process will 
be turned to aécount. As tanning increases the 
value of each hide, four to five rupces, it can be calcu- 
lated how important it is that such enterprises as the 
above should be established and prosper. One small 
Instance of the practical utility of the entry of firms 
such as Messrs. Graham and Co. into the leather 
industry is their ability to put upon the market such 
essential requisites as jute mill pickers. These articles 
were formerly manufactured abroad from buffalo 
hides exported from this country. Hereafter they 
will be manufactured, and supplied, locally. Messrs. 
Bird and Co., and Sassoon and Co., have also initiated 
experiments. 


* * * 


The German “Ring.” | 

I cannot narrate in this article the full history of the 
Calcutta Hide and Skin Shippers’ Association. It 
became, ultimately, anti-British, or at least non-British, 
из operation, though I am disposed to think that,— 
when one gets down to bed-rock facts—the elimination 
of British interests in the hides and skins trade, in this 
country as in the United Kingdom, was due primarily, 
not to Teutonic malice or cleverness, but to sheer un- 
readiness to abandon obsolete methods of business, 
omission to develop manufacturing processes for 
handling Indian products, and, speaking broadly, 
contentment with other, possibly more profitable, 


lines of business. The German “ring” was in 
constant dispute, alike with the arathars, with its own 
members and firms outside the " ring," and with the 
German and Austrian buyers. It was finally dissolved 
on 17th February 1914. An interesting piece of 
history has recently come to light concerning the 
nature of the agreement existing between the “ ring” 
firms which indicates that their unity was even closer, 
for a period, than was originally understood. Those 
concerned with jute mills will recollect that in 1911 
а serious crisis supervencd, and that so grave did the 
outlook appear, and so hopeless the prospect of any 
substantial improvement without drastic changes in the 
management of mills, that it was decided to consult the 
well-remembered Mr. Parks, known as an organiser of 
industrial combinations, whose elaborate schemes 
eventually came to nothing on account of improved 
trade. While jute shippers continued their old 
methods, the hide firms, acting on Mr. Parks’ ideas, 
entered into an agreement under which they undertook 
to submit weekly returns of exports, paying at the same 
time on each piece exported a toll of 5 annas. Each 
signatory, furthermore, made a deposit of Rs. 20,000, 
the Committee acting as Trustces, as a guarantec of 
good faith. The sums collected were divided equally 
every six months irrespective of business transacted. 
The object, of course, was to establish a fund to 
guarantee as far as possible the minimum 
working charges ої, cach shipper, thus obviating 
forced sales by smaller shippers when markeis 


were bad. Another advantage was to discourage 
larger firms fron! accepting big orders below 
cost price. The agreement worked satisfactorily, 


I believe, and was necessarily kept confidential, 
though recent investigations have revealed its 
existence. For what period this compact was in 
operation, I have been unable to trace. But that it was 
entered into shows how extraordinarily close, for a 
time, was the unity between “ring” firms. If secret 
agreements were possible before, why not again? 
Could any fact show more clearly the high importance 
of making control of the export trade in hides and 
skins wholly and genuinely British? 
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Modern Business Methods & Practice.—({Continued from page 51.) . 


that those who went to that shop once, were so well 
pleased at the kind treatment they received that they 
went again and recommended others to go there. It 
is human nature that everyone thinks more of him- 
self than.anyone else and thinks himself equal to, if 
not better than, others; it may be conceit, it may not 
be—ior every man is in something or some way 
different to every other man and in that he is a god 
to himself and оп an equal levet with the mass. Mr. 
A. T. Stewart, the owner of that shop, showed an 
uncommon intelligence, which brought him success-— 
a pity that more do not understand this principle in 
this country of philosophers. 
country in the world one finds so much incivility in 
business, than in India. 2 
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In few, if any other. 


The next, and perhaps the latest, idea in business 
policy is “ Service," t.e., firms are putting themselves 
out to help their customers in every way to obtain 
for them what they want. Thcre are some firms that 
actually maintain an extra and expensive staff to give 
information and help their customers to make satis- 
factory purchases. Such a staff pays for itself by 
the increase in business, in fact it has -proved so 
successful that many firms all over the world have 
adopted this idea without hesitation. This idea has 
not yet found many adherents in India. 

Quick service, promptness of delivery, etc., are the 
other policies adopted by most modern houses, but 
they are so common and their causes and effects so 
well known that it is not necessary to make any special 
mention of them here. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ENGLISH BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES. 


A REVIEW. 


O the average man, who is interested in 

business and how to improve conditions, 

market his goods, reduce selling costs, creating 

interest in publicity, solving the problem of 

"after the war” conditions, the Home 
Magazines must come as a boon and give many a 
pleasant evening’s reading. The style adapted by most 
is so dissimilar to the old, dry as dust periodicals that 
it is often a pleasure to look forward to their arrival 
on Mail Day. To quote a few instances, The Adveritsing 
World, The Organiser, Office Appliances, Im | 
and System, etc., etc. Impresstons come first to one's 
mind. The latter is probably on different lines to the 
others comprising the independent thoughts of a 
businessman on every subject that comes to his mind. 
The Editor, G. E. Whitehouse, has a delightfully 
piquant pen and though his ideas do not always follow 
on the lines of the reader, yet one rarely gets up from 
reading Zmpresstons without feeling refreshed and better 
for its greaf optimism and healthy outlook on the 
future of England's business and industry. 1а the 
number in front of me Mr. Whitehouse deals in an 
Editorial with an organized effort to establish the 
relationship between cause and effect in British Industry. 
He says, we have accomplished certain things by luck 
or accident through the application of grit, but do not 
quite know exactly by what process they have been 
gained. Old manufacturing methods, unscientific and 
leisurely, were good enough in their day but the World 
started to make more rapid progress in Industry, 
showing a close connection between investigation, 
research and the utilization of the results of both in 
their application to materials and processes. 


Industry kept on its way of natural progress, 
introducing new and quicker methods, new machinery 
and rapid production. Now comes his chief point— 
Science also made progress, discovering new metals, 
chemicals and treatment. But there was an invisible 
barrier between the two. The scientist was too proud, 
his was too grand a professional accomplishment to 
be handled and discussed in a practical light by the 
common manufacturer. And the manufacturer looked 
on the scientist as an old fool, wasting time, whilst he 
‘might be profitably employed on some more useful 
occupation.‘ The manufacturer thought the scientist 
a crank and the scientist looked on the manufacturer 
as a common money making machine. This could not 
go on indefinitely and as Mr. Whitehouse goes on to 
say they learned that to be useful they were 
independent. We have arrived at a time when 
manufacturers maintain extensive laboratories manned 
by clever scientists incessantly at work for bringing 
about periodical improvements. In addition the Home 


‘special subject. 


Government are establishing a Central Bureau of 
Research for each leading industry and Whitehouse 
hits the nail on the head when he says ‘‘ manufacturing 
can no longer be done by the makeshift methods—our 
industrial men must know exactly why they use a thing 
and why they use it in some special way. It is unsafe 
to chance things, to guess methods, to measure by the 
thumb. If we want exact results, we must use exact 
methods.» 


How true this is, where India is concerned. We 
should all be delighted to see the manufacturer and 
the scientist in this country working with one mind 
and one object and if, in addition, Government will 
use their influence and institute a similar Research 
Bureau to that at Home, India will go forward steadily 
and surely to that great future which is surely her 
destiny. 


The above is only one of a series of most interesting 
and entertaining articles that cram Impressions from 
cover to cover. 


That very informative and useful monthly: System 
deals in a recent number with the problem of fitting ` 
the business boy for the fight. There is much in this 
article heipful to manufacturers in India, who are faced 
with scarcity of skilled mechanics. The cause of the 
mental inadequacy of the British worker is put down 
to our modern educational system which allows a.boy 
to leave school at the age of 14 only half educated and 
an easy prey to cheap literature and blood-thirsty films. 
The remedy suggested is compulsory continuation 
classes and Professor Ripper of Sheffield is quoted as 
saying ''It is astounding that, though Great Britain 
is so great as an Industrial Nation, and depends so 
much as she does for her future upon the skill and 
efficiency of her industrial workers, there is practically 
no organized and well thought-out plan for the training 
of those upon whose ability and skill the future industria] 
well-being of our Nation depends. Our young people 
are not taught their trades, they pick them up. The 
article goes on to say that, Germany and America have 
overcome the difficulty of the probable loss of labour 
that continuation classes afford. One practical solution 
is that of the York School of Pennsylvania. This takes 
the form of a Co-operative course extending over 
four years and the course is so arranged that boys are 
paired in each trade so that while ‘‘A’’ is in school 
“ B," his mate, is in the shop and vtce versa. It would 
be interesting to have the views of industrial leaders 
in India on this point and we hope soon to 
publish a series of articles dealing with this 
From personal experience I. know 
the difficulties where Indian labour is concerned, 
but it is up to Industrial leaders to devise a scheme. 
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Telegrams: 


‘* Keventer.' 
Aligarh 
Dairy 
Farm 


One Word. 


STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES 


are supplied with 


BUTTER 


especially packed 
to suit their 
requirements and 


CHEESE 


in loaves of 
2 lbs. each 


wax coated. 


* 





Head Office : 
Dairy Farm, 
P.O. Aligarh 


Branches : 
Calcutta, 
Darjeeling, 
Delhi, 
Karachi, 
Simla. 


Sheo 
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THE FARM AT ALIGARH. 


‘t Times of India Illustrated Weekly " says :— : 













as holidays, and there 
golf, tennis and motoring. 
night Lord and Lady Carmichael gave a 
party to meet the Viceroy and Lady Chelm 

rd, and the attendance was worthy of the oc 
casion, 


Calcutta Butter, | 


Though the quality of Calcutta butter may not 
seem to be æ theme which ia in keeping with 
Viceregal eplendour, it is a matter which is of 
great p practical importance. The Calcutta pub. 

have been under the impression that when 
they bought Aligarh butter they were purchas- 
ing an article of guaranteed merit. The Health 
Lord Committee of the Corporation has just carried 
to out an investigation which has disposed of this 
Fere fond delusion. It sent a competent officer to 
4 ma- examine the factories of Aligarh. The result is 


Y Sir to show that there is butter and butter wbich 


ble goes b the famous name. The butter of one 
go. TT 15 excellent. It is produced under Ideal 
im. conditions, But much of the butter sold in the 
New Market is made in small: dark factories. 
The utensils are not sterilieed, and there is no 
ed guarantee whatsoever that the butter i& pure 
or and wholesome. It remains to be seen what ac- 
| Чоп the Corporation will take, but. it would 
e seem that as the owner of the New Market it 
af ought to inaist on the purity of the foodstuffs 
і 


sold there. 










































Motor Cars. 


РА 


6, LINDSAY STREET, CALC ОТТА 


EDW. KEVENTER, | 


سس 


Е 


УШШИШИШШШНШШИШШШШШШШШШШИИШШЕ 
= Codes used: 

= А.В.С А-1, Western Union, Premier, 
= and Private Codes. 

= Tele. Address: '' POPINJA Y," Calcutta. 
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Coal Masters and Exporters 
and Managing Agents of the - 
аа ееси 


Bhaskajuri Coal Co., Ltd. 
Budroochuck Coal Mining 


| о., Ltd. 
Burelta Coal Co., Ltd. 
Burrakur Coal Co., Ltd. 
Genan Jherriah Coal Co., 


td. 

. Jamgram Coal Co., Ltd. 
Jumoni Coal Co., Ltd. 
Karanpura, Ltd. 

Lutchi pore Coal Co., Ltd. 
Nowaghur Coal Co., Ltd. 
Pundakanali Coal Co., Ltd. 
Reliance Coal Co., Ltd, 
Saltore Coal Co., Ltd. 
Teetulmuri Coal Co., Ltd. 





Sijua (Jherriah) 
Supply Co., Ltd. 


Electric 
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BIRD 


ESTABLISHED O 


CHARTERED BANK 
BUILDINGS - . . 


London Office : Baltic: Hou 


Merchants, Con 
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ENGINEERING 
WORKS, LTD. 


BARAKAR, East Indian Railway. 


Mining Machinery, Headgears, Coal 

Tubs, Light Railway Track and all 

Mining and Contractors’ Requisites, 

Aerial Ropeways (under the Roe 
Patents). 


KUMARDUBI 


KUMARDUBI FIRECLAY AND 
SILICA WORKS, LTD. 


All kinds of refractory bricks in 
Fireclay, Gannister and Silica. 


INSURANCE AGENTS for leading Fi 


Branch Offices in India: KHULNA, LALLGOLA on. 


KHULNA, LALLGOLA GH, 
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Telephone: 
1690, 1691 and 1692, Calcutta, 
connecting to Private Exchange. 
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‘TY YEARS. 


AALCUTTA 


Leadenhall Street, Е.С. 


tors & Agents. 
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Jute Spinners & Manufactur- 


| т т REESE 
= TT M ers and Managing Agents of 
нна n 


NOS чага Д d. ES аас а mT Looms 
CPP 2. ЖЕУ Rl Lor Lee Ve ae Auckland Jute Co., Ltd. 460 ^ 
Jd Clive Mills Co., Ltd. ... 868 
Dalhousie Jute Co., Ltd. 704 
Lansdowne Jute Co., 
Ltd : 


PLI Zi М 


$ 4 КО 8 
Lawrence Jute Co., Ltd. 704 
Northbrook Jute Co., 

Ltd. Sus A 
Standard Jute Co., Ltd. 640 
Union Jute Co., Ltd. ... 1175 


Total ... 5981 


т; 1 


iT 


3 


at. 


EXPORTERS of Jute Fabrics, 
Hessians and Gunny Bags, 


Castor Oil, Mica and General 
INDIAN se CO., India Produce: 
Makers of Concrete Floors in mosaic, | D د‎ 


natural and coloured designs, Reinforced 
Concrete Blocks, Fencing Posts, Pipes 
Kerbs and Channels, etc. 


ARMOURED TUBULAR FLOORS 
for which no centering is required, Fire- 
proof and Soundproof, and can be laid 


for long spans. 


MANAGING AGENTS: SURMAH VALLEY 
SAW MILLS LTD., 
ASSAM, SUNDERBUNDS. 





CONTRACTORS to the GOVERNMENT OF 

INDIA, the Calcutta Port Trust, the Hast Indian 

Railway, and Eastern Bengal Railway for the 
transhipment and handling of £oods. 





[arine and Life Insurance Companies. 


HANDPUR, DACCA, GOALUNDO, HOWRAH, KUSHTIA, 
IADARIPUR, NARAINGANJ, SANTAHAR, SARA, Eto, 
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WAKEFIELD 
CASTROL 


For Motor Cars of all makes. 


“CASTROLEUM 
For Gears and Hubs 
For Gears to be kept in best 
condition try GEAREASE. 


For your Ford use our 


SPECIAL FORD CASTROL, 


Lubricating Oil Specialists. 
Oils for all kinds of Steam. 
Oil Refrigerating Engines, 


Miwon 





Contractors to the Admiralty and 
other Government Departments. 


Sole Agents: 


HEATLY & GRESHAM 


6, WATERLOO ST, (CALCUTTA. 


ИТОАТ 
ОТТОТУП 
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| esr TRY 
ONE ! 


Travel the .World over, 
go where you will, you 
will always find Spencer’s 
Cigars are waiting there 
for you. Onevery Front, 
in every Trench, at every 
Club at Home or abroad 
No place will be without 


SPENCER’S 


INDIAN 
^" CIGARS 


The Smoke that 


brings content 


. is Sole Manufacturers : | 





EMPIRE’ CIGARS | 
Ad Smoke | 


for Connoisseurs 


2) 
e 






Are manufactured from the 
finest Manila Tobacco Leaf 
with Sumatra Wrapper. 


Favourite medium shape, 
length 4% inches. 


Boxed in 50’s 
Rs. 5 per box 





Manufactured only by 


—' & ( E, 






оцем. 





MENEAR AAN 





‘Business ” 15 printed 
from cover to cover 
on paper manufactured 


„ел Dy 











Wholesale Manufacturers 
of all kinds of 


SA 
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PRINTING 5 | 

FOOLSCAP by the Titaghur Paper 
CARTRIDGE . <А; 
BLOFTINC XB Mills Co. at their Mills 
BADAMI at litaghur, Bengal. 






PAPERS 










j, The Titaghur Paper Mills Co. Ltd., 
MILLS AT TITAGHUR 
Managing Agents : 


F. W. HEILGERS & СО, 
Chartered Bank Buildings, CALCUTTA. 









‚ШИШИТИП 


-International Banking Corporation 


m HEAD OFFICE: NEW YORK. 
Capital Paid up se oe Ses € .. GOLD $3,250,000.00 
‘Reserve Fund... UN ie 5 5i .. GOLD $3,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits а е Rs 7 .. GOLD $1,348,576.84 
LONDON OFFIGE: 36, Bishopsgate, E. C. 
Branches: 
BOMBAY, CALOUTTA, SINGAPORE, HONG-KONG, CANTON, MANILA, CEBU, 
SHANGHAI, HANKOW, PEKING, TIENTSIN, YOKOHAMA, KOBE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PANAMA, COLON, MEDELLIN, SANTO DOMINGO, BATAVIA AND PUERTO PLATA. 
Through its close affiliation with The National City Bank of New York the Bank is able to 
offer the special services of the Branches of that institution, namely : — 
PETROGRAD, GENOA, MILAN, COPENHAGEN, BUENOS AIRES, MONTEVIDEO, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, SAO PAULO, HAVANA, BAHIA, SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
VALPARATSO. | 
Current Deposit Accounts opened free of charge and interest allowed at 2 рег 
_ | cent. per annum on credit balances. . 
Fixed Deposits received for 12 months at 5 per cent., rates for shorter periods may be 
obtained on application. | 
General Banking апа Exchange business throughout the werld. 
Special information on file as to responsible firms for importers and Exporters desiring 
finanoial facilities and trading conneotions with Amerioa. 


CALOUTTA OFFICE, | H. W. KILBY, 
South British Insurance Building, Manager. 
4, Clive Street. . 
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AS experts we know exactly 
what is wanted. Give us an 
idea of your requirements and we will prepare 
plans and estimates for building and equipping 


PLEASURE BOATS 
OR TUG BOATS 


of any description. Our stock of Marine Engines 
° is the largest in the East. 


PYNE HUGHMAN & CO, LD. 


Engineers and Shipbuilders 
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| |; WANTED | 

The Bengal Publicity Board are | = = 
prepared to accept and consider H = = 
Photographs of War Interest 1 = Smart Business men and = 

| suitable for reproduction in the = women to act as representatives = 
| Press. Battle pictures, scenes of = for ‘‘ Business” throughout = 
interest at the front, at training = ` India and the East. If you = 
depot, en route, at sea, munition О = have read ‘‘ Business’’ you = 
factories showing work in progress, 1 = will know how easy it is to = 

| entraining, recruiting and any other = secure subscribers. Generous = 
| subjects with a bearing on the war = terms to those who have grit. = 
| will be acceptable. = Full particulars on application = 
о = = 

i All communications should be addressed to— 1 = Leg oe a pareve een = 
] T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES, = = 
) PRESS COMMITTEE, = = 
BENGAL PUBLICITY BOARD, = = 

30A, CHOWRINGHEE. = = 
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DORAN & CO. 


Contractors, Builders, Plumbers, 
Timber Merchants, Dealers in 
Hardware, Government Contractors 





Plans and Estimates of Bungalows, 
Public Buildings, Engineering Works 
submitted on application. JWe guarantee 
reliable work. $We are able to supply 
at fair prices Building Hardware and all 
kinds of construction material. 


Good Work, Fair Estimates 
Quick Work 
Sure Sources of Supply 


137 CANNING STREET, CALCUTTA 


HELE EHTELELELEELEELETHEEEEETELE ELE ETE LET LE LE ELLE LH RELIER 


ASIATIC S. N. 
CO., LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in England.) 





Regular Sailings to CHITTAGONG 

RANGOON and MOULMEIN 

PORT BLAIR (Andamans), ` 

COLOMBO, BOMBAY (ми Coast Ports), 
JAVA PORTS 





For Freight, Passages, etc., apply to— 


TURNER, MORRISON & Co., Ld. 


Managing Agents, 


ASIATIC STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ld. 
CALCUTTA | 
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& THE PRESS 


What India is saying about 
the new dominant monthly. 





The " Empire,"—A journal with a mission is Business, the 
youngest of India’s periodicals, and Mr. T. H. Campbell- 
Howes, the proprietor and publisher, has good reason to 
be satisfied with the latest issue of his magasine, for 
Business is as readable as it is modernly and attractively 
compiled. The publisher-proprietor has thus set forth his 
віт, and the aim of Business, in the July number of this 
" magaxine of progress" :— | 


"India is in the crucible. Its enerkies are seeking new 
outlets and new forms. In the vivid light of the great 
thunderstorm of war its potentialities have been inter- 
mittently seen and partly realised for the firat time. On 
every side new opportunitieB offer, new demands wait to 
be satisfied. Guidance and inspiration are needed, and 
who can better supply them than the men who have 
brought ladia to its present pitch of progress? These 
leaders of modern life and thought are often known to the 
public only by name and fame. " Who's Who" tells us 
little about them. They have been too busy to advertise 
themgelves. Yet their oareera contain the secrets оѓ 


success in business, and Business will publish their story ` 


as told by themselves or others with intimate knowledge. 
Every new iles, every new deveolpment of od ideas, will 
be grist to our mill, The whole range of Indian activities 
wil be watched for the eventa that count, whether they 
occur in great commercial centres, in the hidden mofussil, 
in Legislative Councils, in Universities, or in laboratories.” 


An admirable ambition—and though to conservative views 
the manner of its expression savours just a trifle of 
assurance it is our opinion that even that most progres- 
sive class in India, the commercial claas, is in need of a 
galvanizing agent whose methods are sufficiently obvious 
to rivet attention.  Oartoons—a sample of which we 
reproduce in these columna to-day; bright biographical 
sketahes of the careers of successful men—to eaoh of which 
is appended а moral plain to the aspiring chota sahib; 
articles on matters of topical interest “by men who 
know;" and articles pointing the path to industrial, 
financial and trading development are features of the July 
number of Business; while we understand that in the 
shortiy-to-appear August number will bo featured the 
following :—An article on “Commercial Education’ by 
Mr. T, О. D. Dunn of the Bengal Educational Service; an 
eight-page article on hides and leather—exeluding the 
cuticles of pachydermatous politiclana—; an article on 
“ Electrio Power for Industrial Purposes" by Mr. J. N. 
Meares, Electrical Adviser to the Government of India; an 
article by Babu Panohcowrle Bannerjes, Editor of the 
Nayak, on the internments in Bengal; and biographical 
sketohes of Bir Stanley Reed and the Maharaja of 
Durbhanga. All these in addition to the regular features 
of the magaxine comprising cartoons, editorial comment, 
and the “Development” section written by " Hammer- 
stroko.” ‘Some Business hustle and enterprise! By tho 
way we notice that the viewa advanced in the editorial 
section of Business are enthusiastic on the subject of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. This we fancy ів carrying 
originality to some excess. 


Do you think they are about right? When 
are you going to send in your annual 
subscription? Why not get your name 


SERM for a monthly copy, then you 
will 


not miss any issue. Write now, 
before you forget it. Order form is 
attached. | 
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Comes from the Orient /7 


PALMOLIVE SOAP is truly an Orient product, 
although one of the triumphs of American 
industry. The smooth creamy lather is the 
scientific combination of Palm and Olive Oils 
the Orient’s favourite cleansing agents for 3,000 years. 


Now the descendants of these old-time peoples who used this 
crude “ PALMOLIVE” enjoy its present-day perfection. The 
Palm and Olive Oils, important.for the making of Palmolive, 
are returned to them in the form of 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


You will enjoy every bubble of this wonderful PALMOLIVE. Its soft 
fragrant suds make the greatest of all toilet luxuries. Ask for a cake and 
begin to enjoy this great luxury. You don't want to miss this pleasure 
another day. 


Large Cake . . As. 8 
Trial Cake . . , 2 


Of all Dealers and Wholesale Distributors 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 
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— THEN AND NOW 


| ОЗ» methods ut travel have thelr interast and 
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charm, but those who roll along in a modern motor car 
to-day may well stop and think about the “‘how and. 
why ” of this added ease and swiftness they enjoy. 


An important reason is found in one word—rubber. Rubber 
tyres have made the motor & practical proposition and Firestone 
rubber has done a big share, It is the finest quality grown. 
Selected by Firestone specialists right at the source of supply 
and shipped direct, giving motorists the best without expensive 
cost. And the Firestone treatment leaves it light in weight, 
vital with natural activity, yet makes it tough enough to stand 
the grind and heat of the road. Firestone further provides 
against wear from friction by added quantity of rubber, not onl 
in tread and breaker strip, but in a thick layer of cushion ato 
and in a heavier coating of pure gum between the layers of ' 
fabric. And Firestone fabric, like all the materials used, in 
selected with a view to highest possible quality; strong, uniform, 


P “a free from defect. To insure getting fabric good enough for 
EN а | Firestone Tyres, every inch is oar ч inspected over powerful 
a se lights so that any slight defect maybe caught and eliminated 





Firestone Tyre & Rubber Agency 


A. MILTON & CO., LTD. 


Wholesale Agents, 
44, PARK MANSIONS, CALCUTTA. 


Telegrams :~~-Firestone- ‘Phone 2767 
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* BUSINESS £ 


THE MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 
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“ Business” is distributed to all Business Houses, Factories and Mills throughout 
British India. Copies are forwarded to the Royal Exchange Rooms, Calcutta, London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Dundee, and New York. To Government Offices, Chambers oj 

- Commerce, Clubs and Regimental Messes in India and Mesopotamia, the Overseas Club 
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The Magazine 
which shows the 
brighter fside of 


business. 
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. How Freeman's 
Foods are made .—— 

- by happy, healthy 
workers. 


Send to— 


| i 
The a “ Delectaland," Watford, England 
| : for Specimen Copy. 
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Tq fascination of field shooting is due 
| to the uncertainty of getting the game. 
W i The interest in shooting is the ability to re- 


M 1 duce those uncertainties to the minimum. 

A well trained dog, — 3&- 

_ а good gun and 
cartridges are among 

the necessary elements. 


Produced by experienced makers 
and recognized everywhere by keen 
sportsmen as of unsurpassed qual- 
p ity, Remington UMC cartridges 
Г wil help you to combine the ele- 
ments which make a 

good shot and which 


жоол 












79... 6 | oe home the full bag. 
e) Д\ f REMINGTON 
(7! UM. c Catalogue post paid 
upon request, 


TGUN CARTRIDGES 


REMINGTON / ARMS U. M. C. CO., NEW YORK, Representative for 
‘India and Ceylon- Р. MUNCHERJI, 47, Apollo Street, Busabry. 









- FALSE PRIDE—1. 


BEING A CALL TO THOSE WHO SUFFER FROM IT. 


O class has been so disastrously affected by 

the high cost of living of the last few years, 

than what may be described as the '' salaried "' 

class. Fixed salaries, even if on a progressive 

scaling, is devoid of expansion and is imme- 
diately and directly affected by increased costs. This 
is so whatever the size of the income may be and any 
sustained strain operates with proportionate force on 
both large and small salaries. Leaving aside the case 
of the larger incomes, which, as a rule, are propped bv 
bank balances accumulated at favourable intervals, one 
wonders how it has fared with the less fortunate 
members of this class. That vast army of struggling 
workers, and their lot in these hard times must 
truly be  pitiable, must be content to make a 
bare living and unrelieved by any prospects of 
amelioration. India has an enormous number of such 
workers, and their lot in these hard times must truly 
have been desperate. One can picture the increasing 
anxiety as conditions became harder and harder, and 
-unrelentingly contracted the purchasing power of fixed 
wages. Мапу а опе must have cast about for ways and 
means of relieving the intolerable situation, and in his 
plight seriously considered what possibilities existed for 
adding to his income in his spare time. There must 
be numbers of young men and working girls, both 
willing and anxious, but unable to. act for want of 
knowledge of openings. This is a pity, for there are 
numerous ways in which one's spare time could be 
profitably utilised if only the Will to make good be 
present. 


A never failing and always present line is ‘agency ” 
or ‘f canvassing’? work, and strange to say this field 
is woefully under-staffed in India. The duties are both 
light and interesting and requires no monetary outlav. 
Earnings flow in from the very beginning and incomes 
are regulated only according to one’s choice, or tfi 
time at one’s disposal. 


How is it then that, even in these hard times, so few 
recruits can be found for so lucrative a calling? Can 
it be the old failing so conspicuous in this country, 
“ False Pride" ? Unfortunately it is widely believed, 
and only too truly, that this is the greatest stumbling- 
block to the advancement of the Anglo-Indian - a self. 
built obstacle to his career and a calamity to an other- 
wise estimable class. 


However, this is not a diatribe upon comparative 
merits but an effort to place before a class in need of 
guidance, an easy means by which reeular incomes 
may be added to from a source anything but derogatory. 

The field of journalism. throughout the world is both 
honoured and honourable, and in European countries 


those connected with it, in whatever branch, are tacitly 
granted a decided prestige. 


Hitherto, high class journalism has not been 
attempted in India, obviously because there has not 
been a field for it. The Indian masses had not been 


educated up to the standard that would support 


zi 


anything beyond just ''newspapers." But the time 
has arrived when the present rising level of erudition 
has produced a public? calling for more educative 
reading; and in addition to this, the rapid rise of 
Industrial and Technical Schools and Colleges, has 
created demand for journals on technical subjects. The 
publisher of the monthly journal, Business, is the 
pioneer who has entered this field and controls no less 
than four separate publications, -viz., Business, 
The  Looker-Ün, The Indian Motorist and Indian 
Ink. These papers are intended to meet the 
needs of various classes of readexs, and with a view to 
accelerate the demand, the publisher offers to pay 
liberal commission to agents who will undertake to 
bring them hefore the public. 


Application to the offices of Business in Calcutta 
would furnish intending agents with the terms of 
commission and might be the means of rescuing from 
financial stress many a worker who only needed to be 
shewn the way in order to succeed. In .any case. 
whether for financial relief or not, the resultant earnings 
would be a substantial emolument to fixed income. 


Indian agents should be especially successful in this 
line, as they have easy access to the very masses that 
would most readily welcome the innovation. At present 
this extensive class is confined to their own exclusive 
press and is provided with papers, in both English and 
Vernacular, which are not intended to: be anything 
bevond just what they are, vis.. newspapers. And 
without any intention to be invidious, nevertheless it 
is true, that these papers are confined to mere reprint 
of old news and to political controversy. There must 
surely be a large majority that would eagerly welcome 
publications of a more educative standard and this beine 
yet an untanoed source, should vield an abundant springe 
to men of foresight and energy. 


Anelo-Indian agents (and here we include the 
working girls also) will possess the advantace of 
approach to a class that will immediatelv appreciate this 
step forward in journalism and will the more readily 
bestow their patronage. ў 


The onportunitv for a certain class of workers is ап 
uninue one. and the duties being connected with a 
profession universally honoured, cannot hurt the dienitv 
of even the supersensitive: and would be heloine the 
cause of both education as well as of journalism, and 
be of mutual benefit to the publisher and to themselves. 


Previous experience in this line is by no means 
esscutial, the tyro would be gladly accorded detailed 
guidance and instruction throughout his connection 
with the publisher, In some ways the novice is the 
more valuable, as he comes fresh and enthusiastic and 
the glamour of success, accruing from the start, helps 
to sustain his interest. A letter to the ‘Business, 167-168, 
Grand Hotel, Calcutta, will bring full particulars, 
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Thé Illustration below gives a summary of the most importaat features 
of the Alfa-Laval Hand Separator, Latest Model. 
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Seamless anti- ut 
splash sanitary he 
supply-can. : PUE. 
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Reversible float, 


Sight-feed lubri- 
— cator (Sole-oil 


Self-balancin 
Bowl. ў supply). 

" aaa Ф. о NEN сз IT р rs ЙЕ. Spiral tooth spur 
Alfa, discs Е fle | SA ме ip ЖОЙ 7 0. ————--—-- driving wheel 
inserted in utr 2 а ZEB [M $: and pinion. 
any order. 
One piece 


detached spindle, 


High bearing Ў, 
case protecti зы 
gearshousing from ИКС ! Ralchct on worm- 
milk and water. ES v heel shaft, 
SARE Automatic splash 
ү, ius oiling ^f all gears 
3 Un and bearings with 
а overflow for used 
Intermediate shelf oil. 
with place for i 
the tools and the 


cream receptable. 


, Union-screw for 
separator frame. 
Waste-oi] catcher, 


Stand with sa- 
nitary base for 
separator frame. 


The Alfa-Laval Cream 
.Separators perform .what 
they promise aud will 
stand comparison with 
any other Separator in 


the world, - 
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New Consignment 
now landed. 
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For particulars apply to the Agent : 


EDW. KEVENTER, Calcutta or Aligarh 
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THE BEDROCK OF . 
EFFICIENCY. 


IME is measured, not by the clock, but by our 
achievements, and the criterion of life is its 
dividend of mental.progress and uplift. The 
fighter lives, while the purposeless man only 


Few of us may hope for lasting fame, but to all #8 
given the power of being missed in absence. 


MI 


We are mentally a mixture of good and bal. At 
the.one end of the scale our high moral lights, dt the 
= other our shades, and between these extremes every 
That, when all is said, is the sparking plug's "zai || gradation, To man’s glory the fulcrum of this 


essential quality--the sins qua мен of it--and that is 


proved, the wide-world over, to be of Sphinx Plugs : Ya 
thelr incomparable. virtue. ° Under every condition AAT balance favours the white. Being, in mass, more than 


they endure. Leib ыайси: 
posed m 50 per cent. good we must incr ease in goodness. But 


THE SPHINX MFG. CO. = к= how can we speed our way? 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 55 
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Now this leads to a burning question—that of ! 
efficiency. Let is define it—we want no catchword 
which visualises Bink's Card Index or Snook's Super 
Communicator—office aids to efficiency help enormous- 
ly, but we must soak our minds with the knowledge 
that efficiency comes from within. — \ | 
| 
5 
| 
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An up-to-date environment cannot help a man.who 





| 
| is mind-sick, Health is the prime essential. Nor 
| must the tail of mdney-getting wag the dog of life. 
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BELFAST 


the Commercial Capital of Ireland has 
five of the largest Industries irr the World, 
In conjunction. with these is the eminent 


| SACK FIRM 
J. W. & D. MARTIN 


With Branches at London, Liverpool, Dublin 


and Cor 
к. 


They desire direct Trade with Calcutta Jute 
Merchants and invite correspondence to that end 


м 


J. W. & D. MARTIN, 


Sack and Hessian Merchants and Manufacturers, 
130-2, Corporation Street, 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Telegram: : " Marten," Belfast A.B.C, Code, 5th Edition 


жь 


` While business efficiency brings its commercial reward, 
it is but an outward sign that we are doing our duty 
by ourselves—living right and enjoying life. 


By self-conquest, temperate life and simple environ- 
ment, a man may arrive at that state where he 1s an 
inspiration to those about him. Не can bring life, 
freshness and enthusiasm to his work, and these things 
are at the foundation of efficient performance. 


It has faken humanity many weary generations to 
understand Shakespeare's words: 


4o. . . . To thine own self be true, 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 


— 


Thou canst not then be false to any man." 


thought, which is leavening the world through a blind 
ferment to the clearer vision. Our old religious 
standards of hell-fire and gilded paradise have gone, 
and instead we are realising that goodness is happiness, 
evil is insanity, a crime against ourselves. And 
illuminating our souls is the realisation that this world 
is but a stage in life. This knowledge i is the bedrock 
of efficiency. 


- 


E, J.P. 
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| It is this waking perception, the desire to live that 
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` Afield with the Old English Squire | 


The riding was hard and the sport was keen, 
but no less thorough and satisfying was the 
« pipeful of cool fragrant tobacco smoked at 
the end of the morning's ride to the hounds. 
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* The famous Old English ideals of complete. enjoyment аге 
realised in Old Engilish Curve Cut—the soundest, 
solidest, most lovable pipe-tobacco in the world. 


€ Try Old English to-day, and €“ Note the convenience of the 
you will see at once why it is famous Curved Tin—the only 
the world-wide selection óf men package that really fits the 
who really know pipe-tobacco. pocket. 


Sold by all high-class Tobacconists. 
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JAMES Р. LOW & CO. 


LIMITED 


MONIFIETH FOUNDRY 
MONIFIETE, SCOTLAND 
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Speolalists in Machinery for Preparing 
and Spinning чите, · Flax, Hemp and Tow. 





Wheel Gearing of all kinds, also Brass 
Neoks and Steps for Spinning and Roving 
Frames. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 

Orr's Patent Jute Root Opener, Spences 

Patent Jute Root Comber, and The Prause 

Patent Mechanical  Doffing Spinning 
Frame. 





Complete Plans and Estimates Supplied for Mills. 
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he UNITED COFFEE 5 UPPLY Co Ltd. 
COIMBATORE 
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VITALITY. 


HERE are some people who make it a boast 

that they “ live on their nerves ”; that despite 

their delicate physical fibre they can show a 

greater sum total of results achieved than 
не man’ of strong constitution who has never 
known what it is to feel really “ run down.” 


One does not dispute the assertion; but one may still 
-cherish the conviction that such people have achieved 
in spite of, riot because of, their physical disabilities. 
Deliberately to burn the candle at both ends is nothing 
short of criminal. Geniuses do it, we know. But then 


we can’t all be geniuses—and even they have been, 


known to burn themselves out in the very springtime 
of life—when the years were rosy with promise. 


Many people go through life without realising how 
tremendous an asset is sheer physical vitality, or how 
big a toll outraged nature will extort from those who 
deliberately fly in the face of her inexorable physical 
laws. And this despite heavy doctors' bills and in- 
numerable warnings, and a full knowledge of their own 
constitutional weaknesses gained by bitter experience. 
They wil! run the same risks rather than give up a 
favourite item on the menu, or resist the lure of My 
Lady Nicotine, or eschew late nights and their 
attendant penalties. 


Tt would seem that recurrent setts of illness would 
make any such sacrifice that ensured some measure of 
permanent physical vitality, abundantly worth while. 


But not always is the spirit willing though the flesh be 
weak! 


Fully to realise the blessings that go hand in hand 
with that rich vitality, it is surely enough to come into 
contact with a man or woman who obviously i is aglow 
with life, thrilling to the finger-tips with a vigorous 
animation that is a tonic even to the beholder. It is one 
of the greatest, perhaps the supreme asset, of those who 
have work to do in the world, whether manual or 
mental. Mental vitality is inevitably quickened by it; 
it forms a magnificent reserve force upon which to 
draw when work makes exorbitant demands upon 
nerves and energies that have their breaking-point. 
And that менш рош is wont to come tragically 
soon if the worker is “ out of condition.” - 


Loss of vitality means loss of thinking capacity, of 
all forms of mental creative power. On the other, 
hand, its possession means a daily delight in living, an 
invincible zest of life, the ability to put one’s all into 
the task in hand; to see fresh joys and ever-unfolding 
possibilities with the dawn of each new day. 
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BURRAKUR IRON WORKS, 
Kulti, E. I. Ry. ` 


Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Columns, Pipes, 

Chairs, Sleepers, Fencing Sockets, Mortar 

Mills and General Casting ; also of Sulphuric 
Acid, Ammonia Sulphate and Tar. 


L PIG- IRON 


** Manhàrpur " and ‘ Bengal " Brands 
In Grades Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. ` 


,^ Send for Special Leaflet giving all information fo 


Founders using Pig-Iron. 7 


К مچ‎ 
LARGEST STOCK IN INDIA 


| - ОЕ WATER-SUPPLY PIPES 


. . AND CONNECTIONS 


For any required head of pressure. 


F 


All Railway Chairs, Sleepers and 
. Pipes manufactured to British 
Specifications. 
Contractors to the Government 


-of India and all the Principal 
Railways, Municipalities, Eto. 


~ we 


Managing Agents: 


MARTIN & co., | 


Engineers & Contractors, 


6 & 7, CLIVE ST., CALCUTTA. 
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А “BUSINESS” PROPOSITION. 
HOW TO EARN Rs. 450 A MONTH IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
There is an open field for the progressive energetic man or woman whe ihe 


to take advantage of an offer that will bring in a valuable and permanent addition 
to their income. “ Business," “ Looker-On” and the “ Indian Motorist” wil one 


day be ihe three greatest journals in India. 
pride in undertaking to tntroduce these three fine books. 


Representatives need have no false 
They are the best that 


India produces. Each journal can give an assured income of Rs. 450 per month 


' to anyone who ts alive and who has tact and energy. 


Ladies, especially, have a 


splendid opportunity of utilising social functions as a legitimate means to earn 
good money tn thew spare time. —EDITOR. 


HE late war has shaken to its very foundations 

the industrial, economic and social life of the 

world. All this, must be built up again and 

built up rapidly. An enormous undertaking 

lies before the present and succeeding  gener- 

ation; progress will run in a net-work of directions and 

will enfold a labyrinth of openings for men of push and 

energy—from the man who sets ` out to amass a 

fortune to the modest worker content to usé his spare 
time to enhance his income. 

Just before the war the business world had developed 


to a state of almost scientific perfection and its dis-. 


organization has been the greatest. It has therefore 
the greatest lee-way to make and numbers of industries, 
trades, crafts and arts which the war has entirely 
shattered must be revived and many new ones 
established. 

All this net-work of labour comes within the scope 
of Business. It is Business that is going to take the 
forempst position in the building up of the world’s 
ruins. Everybody is going to be interested in Business 
for eyery human soul, in some way or other, is involved 
in the undertaking; from the expert in the very vortex 
of trade to tLe purchaser interested in prices—from the 
builder of towns іо the consumer of tinder matches. 

The lines of progress will, however, be so intricate, 
that the public will have to rely chiefly upon the Press 
to keep it abreast of the times. The demand for suitable 
" literature will be great and the monthly journal Buseness 
already well established, being the only one of its kind 
in India, has a clear field before it. 

Liberal terms are offered for extending the sales of 
this publication. The times are especially favourable 
and anybody with ordinary energy and tact could com- 
mand substantial emoluments without outlay of any kind 
and in his or her spare time. The call for literature such 
as Business offers will be very great, and it will require 
merely to be brought to the notice of the right persons 
to be readily bespoken. It is of convenient size, good 
readable print and attractive appearance. The illus- 
trations are works of art while the advertisements are 
a especial feature. The contributions are by the fore- 
most writers in the country while the technical articles 
are the production of experts. 
embraces mechanics, agriculture, art, science, trade, 
commerce and fiction. There is matter to ‘interest 
the expert as well as to educate the student. 


` - The Looker-On is a monthly record of the 


The reading matter. 


‚ Го expand the sale of the journal should offér no 
difficulties and a golden opportunity awaits those will- 
ing to utilise the opening. ° | 

Like opportunities present themselves, as regards 
two other publications :—The Looker-On, and `The 
Indian Motorist, 


; ; leading 
topical events, social and sporting, brightened with 
humorous sketches and illustrations to appeal to all 
classes. It is quite a young journal but has already 
attained wide popularity and undoubtedly has a great 
future, being the only paper of its standard in the country, 
With regard to The Indian Motorist it goes without say- 
ing that the call for literature of any kind on this sub- 
ject is going to be phenomenal. The motor industry in 
all its various branches has received an impetus far 
greater than any other; and will rapidly develop to an 
extent never contemplated and never possible before 
the war. Motor transport will be the ordinary mode of 
transport in the near future and, whether for business or 
pleasure, will fall within the reach of a far wider circle 
than formerly. The Indian Motorist will be both 
technical and instructive and kept up to date. It will 
appeal to the builder and mechanic as well as to the 
indulger in “‘ јоу-гійеѕ.’’ The demand is more than 
likely to be greatly in excess of the supply ana it has 
an assured future. 


These publications are the first attempt at high class 
journalism in India, on the British standard, and the 
field before them is a wide one. We need, however, the 
co-operation of energetic and intelligent representatives 
to bring them before the public and we offer liberal 
remuneration particulars or which can be ascertained 
from the offices of Business in Calcutta. This class 
of work affords special facilfties for lady represen- 
tatives. It is interesting and lucrative and, bears 
the stamp of respectability. Their entry into the 
field would be novel and attractive to the public and they 
are endowed with peculiar gifts denied to men. We 
particularly solicit their co-operation. | 

A careful consideration of this unique opening is 
strongly recommended and we invite enquiries as to 
terms offered, and undertake to extend liberal help and 
advice to anybody desiring to establish a profitable and 
permanent occupation, ` 
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A GARETTES. 
Ao will be appointed for these high- || 
quality Cigarettes throughout India, but j} 
in the meantime orders wili be executed [| 
through London Agents, cash against docu- 
ments, f.o.b. U.K. port. 





! '""TONIDES" have established themselves through- 
E compo c out the United Kingdom as the acme of Virginia 

tilting tray.” blending. They are advertised throughout the 
Society Weeklies. 





Cable at onc: through your London Agents. delay may lose you the Agency for your district. 


THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO CO, LTD. 


Blenheim Street, ---- co —-— —— NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, England. 
Telegrams: “TOBACCO, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,” Eng. Codes: A. B.C. Sth and Marconi 
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deadly fascination. You may go out to play a round alone, walking over the course 

with one white ball and a diminutive and blasé eaddie. And yet you can’t play care- 

lessly—the same tense eagerness possess уоп as in а most' important match. If your 

“follow through " lacks style, you could weep or use bad language; a bungled mashie 

shot dismays you; a foozled drive leaves you with the familiar feeling that a crowd of critical 

spectators are looking on. Your shots are counted just as carefully as on those days when 

Brown—plus 2—is your suave and aggravating partner. You return to the Clab House morose 

or exalted, according to the standard of vour game. although partnerless, and simply out for 
personal amusement. | 

And why? Because Colonel Bogie has stalked at your heels with his curiously magnetic 

record drumming in vour brain. He does the fifth in three; vou are acutely conscious of the 


| 
fact. And three shots it must be for you as well, with a possible two as an intriguing chance. 


О 
BOGIE. 
HAT incomparable personage—Colonel Bogie —has given to the game of golf a most 


At every hole his strokes are blazoned on your consciousness. To take one less all round—to 
beat his record —becotues, for the moment, your sole aim in life. 

What we want in the Business World is a Bogie in the background to stimulate endeavour. 
If such passionate allegiance can be given to a record in the game of golf, why not in the game of 
making a career? Ttsa far more important and fascinating entertainment, for with it is bound up 
all one’s fortune, position, and success. . . . 

Good old Colonel Bogie!’ What a sense of emulation he has inspired in countless thousands 
over the business of golf! What would we not give to be able to transfer buch a dominating 
personality, such a compelling force, throughout the business of commerce to-day; that it might 
become as strenttous, and vet as fascinating, as that absorbing job of hitting a prettily fashioned 
white ball into a precious little hole with the utmost perfection of style? 

~ There is always a record to he beaten. no matier what the work. When you come to think 
of it, these antics with a ball compare quite unfavourably with the antics of machines or human 

beings! They are infinitely more complex and difficult to understand. So why not have a Bogie 

in every Business House, and instil into its work something of that spirit of frantic emulation 

that every golfer understands? 

| —From The Counsels of Calisthenes. 
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: are now able (owing to release from Government War Con- 
| tracts) to supply motor-driven craft of every description. 
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; We have been building motor boats for years and our excellently : 
: equipped workshops and extensive experience enable us A ' 
| turn out motor vessels that are perfect in every detail. 

We can build to any specification and guarantee the result. 


Г In our yards are a number of completed motor launches ready 
li: for immediate delivery, full particulars of which will be 
forwarded on request. 
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b Send us your enquiries and we shall be pleased to give the i 

$ | matter immediate attention. 7 i ; 
| 7, Hastings Street, CALCUTTA. ill 
Telephone No. 1800.. : | ` Telegrams : “BURN, Caloutta,” i 


TEN WAYS TO 
“CONVEY IDEAS. 


Е I were to reduce my principle 
of idea conveying to a creed it 
would run something in this 
fashion :— 


1. The nerves from the eyes to the 
brain are many times larger than those 
from the ears to the brain. There- 
fore, when possible to use a picture 
instead of words,.use one and mak: 
the words mere connectives for the 
pictures. .* 


^2. Confine the attention to the 
exact subject by drawing outlines and 
putting in the divisions ; then we make 
certain that we are all taking about the 
sane thing. 


| 
| 
| 
3. Aim for dramatic effects either 
in speaking or writing—study them 
out beforehand. This holds . the 
attention. | 
| 


and hold attention, therefore use 
plenty of it. 








5. Few words—short sentences-— 
small words—big ideas. 
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6. Tell why as well as how. 


7. Do not be afraid of big type and 
do not put too much on a page. 


8. Do not crowd ideas in speaking 
or writing. No advertisement is big 
enough for two ideas. 
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9. Before you try to convince any- 
one else, make sure that you are con- 

` vinced, and if you cannot convince 
yourself, drop the subject. Do not try 


to " put over anything." 
10. Tell the truth. E 


Obtatnable from all Tobacconists, or 


McDowell & Co., 
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Limited, 
The “Bahadur” Factory | E C M 
Madras. . 
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| 4. Red is the best colour to attract 
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ANY years of intensive study of the Mill Stores field 

has possessed us of the knowledge of its requirements 
and ofthe judgm2nt necessary to obtain goods of a quality 
which give efficient service in India. 


Constant -contact with our many clients maintains sources 
of information which enable us to keep the newest and best 
of industrial methods, conditions and processes ever to the fore. 


MILL STORES ENGINEERING RUBBER CANVAS GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT. DEPARTMENT. DEPARTMENT. DEPARTMENT. DEPARTMENT. 


` Armoured Rubber 1Iose. Drilling Machines Arco Lights. Canvas, Flax. Barhed Wire. 
Be tings of all kinds. L thes. Bates’ Tyres, C-nvas, Jute, Klock Tin. 
Belt Dressing, Pulleys, №. -І. Goodrich. l'yres. Cart overs. Brass Eyelets. 
Bobbins. Rails, ete: Hood Covering. Coton, Duck. Crushed Asbestos, 
Boiler Covering. Sheds. Patches. Ground Sheets. Disinfectants. 
Oiıs and Paints. Tanks. Robert's Tyres. Hatch Covers. Electrical Stores. 
Picking Arms. U. S, Packings. Rub»er sheets. Jute S'ack Covers. Files. 
Picking Straps. .  Whe-l- arrows, Spirk Flugs, Kit Bags. Paints and Oils. 
P.ping. Wire Ropes. Vu caniziny. Mail Bags. Pruning Knives. 
Shuttles. Woud Work. Wondermtst. Paulins, Wood Preservative. 





Branches: Cawnpore, Bombay and: Rangoon. 
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MOTOR CYCLE 


The Raleigh agency list is filling up. Don’t put off writing about 
it (many '' Live" buyers in the colonies have cabled) and have 
to face the sadness of the fatal words ''too late." 


The new Raleigh is going to be the biggest thing in post-war 
propositions for the colonial trade. DON’T MISS IT while 
you have the chance. 


i RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD., NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
Agents:.-W ALTER LOCKE & CO., LTD., Calcutta, Delhi and Lahore. 
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CHANGE. 
OST of us know what it is to have “ off” days. Days when everything goes wrong. 
Days when one's whole working atmosphere is out of tune. Days when one's rebel 
mind simply will not be shackled to the daily task. 
On hopelessly " impossible " days it is as well to pack up and go home, if your record of 
past achievements merits the holiday aud a reasonable “ chief " will grant it. 

But there are other times when the smallest and most insignificant action on your parb— 
anything that savours of “ change "-—will serve to stabilise your workaday mood; even to rekindle 
anew the flame of enthusiasm. 

lave you ever tried altering the arrangement ot your office? This sounds a little strenuous. 
But it doesn't mean a wholesale furniture removal; it doesn’t involve a Herculean expenditure 
of physical energy. 

The alteration can be very simply and swiftly effected. And the result is often little short 
of miraculous. | 

Simply to move about one's room, changing a picture here and there; creating a new sort 
of order out of the irritatingly familiar symmetry of inkstand, scribbling-pad, calendar, and the 
usual paraphernalia on your writing table; opening a book haphazard and hitting on an 
inspirational paragraph, a vivid, illuminating phrase; to challenge boredom in these simple ways 
is a plan well worth trying if the job has got to be done, no matter how “ stale " you feel. 

These are the trifling little things that so often will serve to awaken a quickened interest 
in your working surroundings, and send you back, refreshed, tranquil, efficient, to your desk 
and the duties of the day. : 

. It is just a matter of “change "—change, the eternal agent of recuperation and rejuvenes- 
cence, the creator of a more hopeful outlook and a broader view; and, even thus reduced 4o the 
lowest common multiple of trifles it “serves the level of the daily need." The psychological 
effect, the stimulating quality, may prove as magical as a holiday or change of scene. 

Simply to open the window and fill vour lungs with the outer air may serve to open to new 
` impressions, new growth, the window of your mind. 

When next you feel the warning symptoms of an “ off" day, try the medicine of “ change." 


* 
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INCORPORATED UNDER. THE INDIAN COMPANIES ACT, 1913 


Authorized Capital Rs. 5,00,000 


` Divided into 50,000 shares of Rs. 10 each, of which 
Rs. 2,00,000 are offered for allotment to the Public, 


— = 


DIRECTORS : 
MICHAEL McGINLEY, Eso, Managing Director. 
^ J. H. PATTINSON, Eso, of Messrs. Н. V. LOW & CO., Directors. 
F. M. LESLIE, Eso., of Messrs. LESLIE & HINDS, Solicitors, Directors. 


AUDITORS: 
Messrs, VINEY & THURSTON, Chartered Accountants, 5, Шай: St., Calcutta. 
BANKERS: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 


SOLICITORS : 


7 Мевѕдѕ, LESLIE & HINDS, Lindlie Chambers, 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 


HEAD OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 7, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 
BRANCH OFFICE and WAREHOUSE, 25, Mangoe Lane. 
GODOWNS, 27-2 and 27-3, Waterloo Street. 

TARPAULIN FACTORY,- 37, Tangra Road, Entally. 

TIMBER YARD, d Garden Reach. 


AIMS AND OBJECTS GF THE COMPANY 


To develop on an extensive scale the manufacture of tarpaulins, hatch covers, 
awnings, etc., at 37, Tangra Road, Entally. 


To develop allied industries i in connection with the timber trade. 

To develop a large export and import business. 

To resuscitate on a big scale our indent business imconnection with British and 
American agencies. 

Dividend :— 1: is anticipated that on the various undertakings on which the 
Company is now actively engaged, a dividend of 12 per cent, can казу be 
anticipated on the first half-year's working. 


‘Phone: 586. Tels. : “ MACK” 
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MONEY- AND HAPPINESS. 


HE concept that money can buy happiness is as old as the desire in man for peace of 
mind, comfort, contentment. 
No amount of bitter experiences recorded by wealthy men seems to influence 


the prevailing opinion—the idea is a persistent delusion, born of desire, not bred on facts. 


. Money does play a tremendously big part in the relationship between the things 
we would like to do and those we are able to do; between the kinds of food we fancy and those 
we actually obtain; between the material comforts we visualise, or see advertised, and the make- 
shift we are often obliged to put up with. 

We all have a mass of little interests, pet pleasures and hobbies that seem dependent on 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

But Life is more than mere living, and money is only a means to an uncertain and often 
entirely selfish end—not a vital power for happiness. 

A material thing cannot produce a spiritual effect or state of being. It can only influence 
the physical part of a man—not that part of him we are pleased to call the “ soul,” which, by the 
way, is only partly capable of experiencing happiness. 

Contentment is one desirable condition—bappiness is another and greater matter. 

Contentment may be catered to by the material comforts that money can buy. Happiness 
is despatched, is rooted in Man's inner being. far removed from transitory, temporal things. 

There are manifest cravings that neither food, nor clothes, nor incidental pleasures can 


satisfy. The “pull” of ideals, the “ lift ” of inspirations, the refinements of culture, the wonders: 


of friendship, the beautv of faith, hope and love—these elevate us far above the commonplace, 
above the monotonies of every-day existence, above afflictions, above disappointments, 

Thoughts have working power. They create forms in actuality—they determine action. 
They die channels along which future action will flow. 

“What we are to be," wrote Emerson, “we are now becoming." To dig thought-channels 
toward Faith. Hope. Love, Wisdom. Kindness. Honesty, is the wisest thing to do. 

Lasting Happiness is the port in sight. 

And no amount of monev will dig these chantiels. The process is an interior, not an exterior 
one. | 

—Davip LESLIE Brown. 
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Pim: 
—that renders translators unnecessary and re- 
duces cabling charges. Most complete, scieritific 


and up-to-date Code in the English language. 
Translated into the chief languages of the World. 


ЖР 


THE MARCONI INTERNATIONAL CODE COMPANY, Ltd.. 
104, Marconi louse, Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 
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For Cutting Serew Threads 


سه 


Bolts Traverse Aeroplane Plugs 

Studs | Screws ° ` Stay-Rods Axles 

Pipes . | Marine AND FOR 

Tubes Vice Screws Boiler-Stays Roughing Taps 

Slide-Rest Coupling . . Tie-Rods and 
Screws Screws Shell Heads Screw Gauges 


HE economical way of cutting screw threads, and the way that gives the 
largest output of satisfactory work in a given time at the minimum espense 
for equipment, is the Landis мау. ; 
Landis Chasers last twenty times as long as ordinary chasers. They cut at 
high speeds and always give a well-finished and accurate thread. t 
They are used in Landis Rotary and Stationary Dieheads which can be 
mounted.on any kind of screwing machine or lathe. 
They are used in Landis Screwing Machines which are made in several 
sizes to deal with bolt work up to 4' diameter and pipe work up to 8' diameter. 
Wherever Landis equipment is used it adds to its reputation. We carry 
a large stock of all standard chasers, dieheads and machines. 





Landis, 1:/^.Double-head Bolt Cutter. 


ALFRED HERBERT LTD. 


15, BRITISH INDIAN STREET, CALCUTTA 
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AM ABA, 
Western Jndta’s y 
Largest & Most 


Upsto-date Store 


Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 

complete Outfitters.. @ House Fur- 

nishers. @, Perfumery and Toilet 

Specialists. «I, Ironmongers. (I, ' Glass 
and China Merchants. 

CT., Large Stocks of Travelling Goods. 
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Write for Copy of our Current Catalogue 
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BANK OF BOMBAY 


Capital paid up... .. Rs  1,09,00,000 
Reserved Fund s o. 0, — 1,08,00,000 
HEAD OFFICE—BOMBAY. 

- Branches: —— 


Ahmedabad, Ahmedabad City sub-branch, Akola, 
Amraoti, Bombay City sub-branches, Byculla, 
Mandvi, Sandhurat Road, Broach, Hyderabad, 
Sind, Indore, Jalgaon, Karachi, Poona, Rajkot, 
Sholapur, Sukkur, Surat, Quetta. 

Current Accounts—Opened free of charge. 

Fixed Deposits—Received for twelve months and 
also for short periods during the busy season, and 
intereat allowed thereon at rates which may be 
ascertained on application. 

Savings Bank ODeposite—Received апі interest 
allowed thereon at four per cent. per апппт; 
Loans and Gash Credits—Granted on the security of 
Government securities, Municipal and Port Trust 
Debentures, Oity of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Debentures, Shares in Guaranteed Railways, Goods 
and Bullion. 

Diseount Ascounts—Opened and approved Mer- 
cantile Bills discounted. 

Government and other Securities —Received for Safe 
Custody, Purchases and Sales effected, and Interest 
and Dividends collected. 

Copies of Rules, Powera of Attorney, eto., may be 
had on application at the Head Office or at any of 


the Branches. 
E. AITKEN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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The Mercantile Bank 
of (India), Limited. 


(Incorporated ín England.) 


Subscribed Capital E: .. £1,500,000 
Paid-up Capital _ da .. £150,000 
Reserve Fund ». 0 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders ... £750,000 


LONDON BANKERS: 
The Bank of England. 
The London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15, Gracechuroh Street, London, Е.С. 3. 


BRANCHES AND. ран 


Calcutta, Howrah, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Rangoon, Colombo, Kandy, Galle, Penang, 
Singapore Kuala Lumpur {F. M tates), Kota 
Bharu (Kelantan), Bangkok, Batavia, Hong-Kong, 
Shanghai, Mauritius. 
Current Accounts opened and interest allowed at 8 
per cent. per annum on daily balances up to one 
lakh of rupees. 
Fixed Deposits.—Deposita are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 
Clive Buildin J. B. CRICHTON, 


Clive Street, i cosi Ma 
Bowral Agency : 33. Grand Trunk Road, Mai 
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Automatic Electric Lighting Plan: 


No large batteries 
No special battery 


Starts itself 
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Wholesale 
and Retail 
Manufacturers 
of every 
description 


of High-Grade- 


Brushware 


he 
«POSTAL ADDRESS: 

“PYBCO” BRUSH 

C0., LIMITED 
INDORE, C. I. 


Telegrams: ' PRINCE,’ INDORE, 





WANT ED 
RELIABLE AGENTS 
To Stock and Sell the Following Goods :— 


AGRICULTURAL and HORTICUL- 


TURAL FERTILIZERS. 
of Implements for Cultivating the Soil. 


SPECIAL TOOLS can be made to pattern 


to suit the Indian Market. 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDE in highly 
corcentratcd form, especially manufactured for 
Export. Will kill every kind of Insect on 
Plants ard Fruit Trees, also guaranteed Cure 
for Man.e on Horses and other Animals. 


CONCENTRATED SHEEP DIPS in 
Powder and Liquid. | 


Enquiries invited. 


Ж 


С. Н. RICHARDS, 


MANUFACTURER, 


234, BOROUGH HIGH 
LONDON, SE. 1. 
Cable Address: “* Vaporizing.” London, 


STREET, 


13.24 


ТТЕР 


All kinds' 


| STUUR LLL BLEU 


1ИШШИШИИИИИШИШШШШШИШИШШШИШШШИИШИШИЇ: 


"u— 


The EAST INDIA 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, AND 
MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 


Send Us Your Enquiries for 


RAILWAY REQUISITES: 

Bolts and Nuts, Dogspikes, Fish-plates, Crossings, 
_ Signals, Bridges, Carriage Fittings, eto. 

COLLIERY REQUISITES: 

Pithead Gears, Coal Tubs, Tip Wagons, Wheels 
and Axles, ete. 

MILL STORES: | 
Interchangeable Machine Parts, Metal Castings 
and all sorts of Hardware gnd Metals. 

MUNICIPAL REQUISITES: 


Watering, Night-soil, Mud and Scavenging Carts 
and Receptacles, Wheel-barrows, Dustbins, Sluice 
Valves, Street ‘Lamps, etc. 


Head Office: 84, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA 
Works: EKDALIA ROAD, BALLYGUNGE, 


'Phone, No. 4124. Telegrams: '" BIBCHAU," Caloutta, 
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f (Regütered in England.) 
“THE PIONEER OF TAXI CAB SERVICE IN INDIA. 
Day and Night you can always secure one of our magnificent "A" Fleet. 
roomy, comfortable car always at your service. most progressive 
organization in Сайса. 150 cars in daily use. 


'Ph 
11—CHOWRINGHEE. 1201—PARK STREET. 1208 HEAD OFFICE & GARAGE 
33, ROWLAND ROAD, BALLYGANJ, CALCUTTA 
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STRUCTURAL 
STEEL WORK 
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Bridges, Girders, Roofs, Jetties, Warehouses, Tea Factories, 
. etc., are fabricated to standard designs, or to the designs of our 


constituents, or to our designs. 


Estimates on application. 


JESSOP & CO., LTD., 
CALCUTTA | 
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| IMPRESSIONS 


A ` Magazine for Progressive People 
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HERE is no magazine in the 

world just like Impressions. It 
treats business as the most important 
thing in material life and shows in a 
fascinating manner how easy it is to 
get pleasure and a living at the same 
time. There are no technical arti- 
cles in Impressions. The great sub- 
Ject of business is handled in. а way 
which provides inspiration for all, 
whatever their profession or trade or 
calling. ^ Impressions stands for 
better business and better living in 
the highest sense of the term. It is 
the monthly mentor of our biggest 
business men, and in its own circle 
carries an influence more powerful 
than outsiders can understand. It is 
edited by G. E. Whitehouse who, in 
a remarkably short time, has earned 
for himself an international reput- 
ation for being the most interesting, 
yet fearless, writer on business sub- 
jects. He writes a large part of the 
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What about 
the Future? 


DO YOU WANT A TRAINED MAN'S JOB? 


pos 


= 


MI 


Now that the war is ovor there will be a great reaction 
in commerce and trade of all kinds, and there will be 
magnificent opportunities for tained men; whereas the 
untrained men will по» be required. Are you content 
to remain in the same old rut? If not and you really 
want to better yourself now is your opportunity to 


E 


тага 


ты 
Ast 


Navan te ib 


99/197. 975: 


| | do so by training yourself for one of the many openings 
magazine each month; says what he È that will E for all who are fully prepared. Are you 
| Е À E prepared for your opportunity? If not the I. C. Schools 
thinks, and thinks so nearly right 2 of London can train you in your spare time, in your 
that big men believe in him and ap- E own home, on boardship, in billete, hospital or barracks 
: . : . . 5 to become an expert in any of the following professions 
plaud his views. Impressions 15 a 2 E MK 
: 1 I 1 1 PE . : 1 
big magazine, 11 X 9% inches, with 68 E Advertisement Writer; Agriculturist; Architect; 
pages, full of sound editorials and E Boiler-maker; Book-cover Designer; Book-keeper; Bridge 
Ер ®п „ » B ۰ . L] е * . в ё 
high. grade ádvertising. If you þe- S gineer; uilder; Chemist ; Civil Engineer; Concrete 
"à Engineer ; Cotton Spinner, etc.; General Designer ; 
lieve in progress you will like this E Draughtsman; Dynamo Runner; Electrical Engineer; 


Gas-power Engineer; Marine Engineer; Mechanical 
Engineer; Metallurgist; Metal Miner; Mine Surveyor; 
Motor Engineer; Pattern-maker; Poultry Farmer; 
Quantity Surveyor; Railroad: Engineer; Refrigeration 
Eugineer; Salesman; Shorthand-Typist; Show Card 
Writer; Smelter; Steam Engineer; Structural Engineer ; 
Surveyor; Telephone Engineer; Tool-maker; and many 
others. . 


magazine, though you may not agree 
with everything it prints. 


TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS A YEAR 


av aea BASATA SIT, 


Send a postal order—you will get it 
back right away if the first number 
fails to satisfy. 


` 


Don’t delay. Make your spare time useful from now 

so that you will be ready for your-chance. Write at 
` once for full particulars of any of the above*courses to— 
The Director, International Correspondence Schools, Lid. 
(of London), Dept. No. B/C 3-12, Elphinstone Building, 
Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay, or call on the Registrar 
for Bengal, I. O. Schools, 27- 7, Waterloo Street, 


Calcutta. 
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IMPRESSIONS PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
76, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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You get what you expect, 


SERVICE. 


Write -for samples 
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Calcutta Branch : 
25, CHOWRINGHEE. 


Branches : Agencies : 
CALCUTTA. ALLAHABAD. 
` LUCKNOW, 
NAINI TAL. 
SIMLA. . 


"CV ANA AUC A Pata 


EL suns 
ESTAS \ 
No 117. 


“ Business " 1s printed 
from cover to cover. 
on paper manufactured 
7 | Бу the Titaghur Paper 
Mills Co. at their Mills 
at Titaghur, Bengal. 
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Wholesale Manufacture 
Of all kinds of T’ 


PRINTING. 

FOOLSCAP . . 
CARTRIDGE. . 
BLOTTING AND 
BADAMI . . . 
PAPERS 


"сех 





















The Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., 
MILLS AT TITAGHUR 
Managing Agents: 


F..W. HEILGERS & СО, 
Chartered Bank Buildings, CALCUTTA. 










HERITAGE OF INDIA. SERIES 


` ^ Joint < ( The Right Reverend V. S. AzARIAH, Bishop of Dornakal. 
Editors |]. N. FARQUHAR, M,A., D. Litt. (Oxon.) 


FIRST FIVE BOOKS ON THIS SERIES NOW READY. 


Vernacular Literature: 


The Heart of Buddhism. Ву К. J. Saunders. М.А. 
** This book is an excellent anthology of Buddhist poetical literature, enriched with a brief but sympathetical appreciation of the 
Buddha and the religion he preached."— The Hindustan Review, 


Biographies of Eminent Indians: 


Asoka. By James M. Macphail, M.A., M.D. | 
“© A careful short study of a great subject It is admirable in its spirit and fairly abreast of the latest researches оп the subject." — 


The Hindustan Review. 
Fine Art and Music zi 
Indian Painting. By Principal Percy Brown. 


* Mr, Percy Brown is a recognized authority on the subject, and he writes witb insight and sympathy. 
<“ We can cordially recommend this handy volume аз an accurate presentation of the main features of Indian Art."— 74e Indian 


Social Reformer. у 
Histories of Vernacular Literature : 


Literature. By E. P. Rice, B.A. | | 
Капагезе у tient work oh the part of a smaller number of painstaking scholars, who have laboriously pieced together the 


“ The fruit of | 
scattered information contained in inscriptions on stone and copper and in the colophones and text of palm leaf ma ipts.” 


* 
en 


Philosophies : | 
The Samkhya System. By Professor A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh, { Just ouf.) 


Price : Paper, As. 8; Cloth, Rs. 1-5. 
Twenty-two other volumes proposed are being prepared: Back book gives a list of proposed volumes, 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 5, Russell Street, CALCUTTA 


Telegrams: “© WATCHMAN,” Calcutta. 
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GRANDAGE === 
MOIR & CO., LD. | —— — 


(Incorporated in England.) 


15, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA 


| Merchants and Agents. 
= 
DEPARTMENTS 
EXPORT :—Gunnies, Jute, Mica, Myrabs, Indigo, 


Skins, Hides, Minerals, Oxides, Ochres, etc., etc. 


IMPORT :—Hardware, Machinery, Metals, Wine, 
Spirits, Beer, Provisions, Piece-goods and Sundries. 


| INSURANCE 


Telegrams: “ANCESTOR.” 
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ОТИТ ИОТ ВНИИ set 


CONTENTS. 


= n 
= The late Sir William Allan Ironside. Frontispiece. PAGES = 
= The Editor Discourses on Sundry и of Current Interest . EN pue ub 2 = 
= Industrialism in India—By “Н. C. В.” . 4 = 
= “The Pen is Mightier than The Sword! К —C artoon—By T. Martin Jones . 9 = 
= How to read the Finance Article—IT. .. .. 10 = 
= Development: Politics and Industrial Development—By ALH.S. Hinchliffe, BAs we. de = 
= Railway Administration—IIT—By Administrator | ow. 17 = 
= Upper Balar Hissar, Kabul, from the West—Illustration eu - xd ТДА Я = 
= Modern Methods and Practice in Business Be P T 2v x = 
= Trade Enquiries = "E Оо жа i се Д9 = 
= The Month of May in Calcutta 2 T T «xw 26 = 
= Lafcadio Hearn in Japan—By J. A. C hapman i oe А e 2 = 
= “The Afghan Goat ”—Cartoon—By T. Martin Jones © 25 е = 
= Safes—By John Wallace, C.E. " TEE d = 
= Out of the Mouths of Men. Gems from the World’s Statesmen T .. 34 = 
= England's Responsibility. Society and Self-Preservation. The Rowlatt Act—By = 
= A. H. S. Hinchliffe, B.A. T id » bw 9 = 
= The Valley of Death, Afghanistan Illustration s vi ou .. 39 = 
= Cabbages and Kings .. 40 = 
= Development of the C hittagong Port—B voir Georg ge Buchanan, Kx e 44. = 
= The Budget Maker at His Sussex Home—The Hon. Mr. Austen Chamberlain reading i = 
= his Budget—Illustration m са 48 = 
= In the City—By “Rex” . ; a i se 49 = 
= Wooden Machinery—II-—By John WwW а С.Е. E Es e 451 = 
= The Motor Engineer—By “ Adminlab"  “ = y ia 192 = 
= Correspondence—Territorials in Civil Employ. T he Grandest Trunk Road iW 793 = 
= Where There’s.a Will There's a Way .. és - T .. 54 = 
= At the End of the Day—By “ Indophilus " N T ys кш. 759 = 
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INCREASE YOUR SALARY 
` Rs. 30 a DAY. 


You can start the New Year well by adding to your income in your spare time. 
Utilize your free hours by representing Business and The Looker-Om. An average of 
only 5 subscriptions a day to these two popular journals will earn for you Rs. 900 a month, 
If you are in need of this easily earned money then write to us for our proposition, 





س ینو ےد ن ا ی دصیف ب کے 
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T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES, Post Box 450, CALCUTTA 
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LOOK AFTER YOUR PASSENGER. 






GEE that your side-car tyre 

is a Dunlop too. Your 
passenger will appreciate the 
reslient qualities of Dunlop 
rubber in the same way that 
you do on the motor-cycie 
itself. 


And another thing.—there are 
no tyres so economical to use 
as these Dunlop tyres. They 
are so strong and each tyre | 
is a combination of perfect 
material and workmanship. 


Dunlop 
DUNLOP 


RUBBER CO. LTD., 

Founders of the Pneu- 

matic Tyre Industry, 
(Incorporated in England) 

3, Mangoe'l ane. CALCUTTA, 


The "Madras Times” 


To reach the Investing and 
Commercial Classes in Southern 
India you must advertise in the 


“MADRAS TIMES” 


Edited by R. W. BROCK 
` (Asst. Editor, “Capital,” 1913-18.) 


The Only, Morning Paper in Madras City. 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


















Government, Railway, Municipal, Mill and Garden Stores. Iron 
and Steel, R.S. Beams, M.S. Plates, Cast and High-speed 
Steels, Galvanised and Steam Piping, Bolts aad Nuts, 
Rivets, Washers, etc. 

ENQUIRIES ای‎ Ee 


Sole Agents for 

Bullivant & Co., Ld., London, Мз: 
of Galvanised Flexible Steel Wire 
. Rope and Appliances. 

Campbell, Achnach & Co., Ld., 
Glasgow, Manufacturers 
of Asbestos Sheets and 
Packings, Sheet 
Rubber, etc, 


Single and 
. Double Leather 
Beltings, Buffalo 
Loom Pickers, Pump 
Hides and Cups, Valve Flaps, 
Belting Laces, Picking Bands, 
Roller Leathers and Covers, Coupling | 
Joints and Leather Washers for all 
purposes. Leather for all requirements. 
sS | :. SEND FOR QUOTATION 
g 19» | $ 

Proprietors of the 


“ALBION TANNERY and the CROWN LEATHER WORKS - 
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. BALMER LAWRIE and COMPANY 


MERCHANTS AND AGENTS 


Structural, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 
. 103, Clive Street, CALCUTTA. 


| 


© P 


i 


AGENTS FOR: 


Borpatra Tea Co., Ltd. 
Jokai (Assam) Tea Co, 
Ltd, Ы 


Jhanzle Tea Association, 
Ltd. 


Makum (Assam) Tea Co., 
Ltd. 

British Indian Tea Со, 
Ltd. 


Darjeeling Consolidated 
Tea Co., Ltd. 


Jaipur Tea Co., Ltd. 
Lebong Tea Co., Ltd. 
Dr. D. O’Brien’s Co., Ltd. 
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HEAD QOFFicE, GALCUTTA, 


STRUCTURAL DEPT... _.. 


MACHINERY DEPT... TEEN 


/ 


ELECTRICAL DEPT 


METAL DEPT................... TRA 


London House: ALEX. LAWRIE & CO, 
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AGENTS FOR: 


Dejoo Tea Co., Ltd., 


Etc. 
RS New Beerbhoom Coal Co., 
УЫ Ltd. 
Ф) Damuda Coal Co, Ltd. 
d ates New Kendah Coal Co., Ltd. 
Ead E Bengal Flour Mills Co., 
К Ltd. 
Empire Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd 


Bengal Paper Mill Co, 
Ltd. 

Scindia Paper Mill Co., 
Ltd. 

Calcutta Ice Association, 


Ltd. 
Anglo-Indian Carrylng 
Co. 





... Bridges, Leaf Houses, Tea Factories, Sheds, 


Tanks, Coolie Houses, Godowns, Coal Tubs, Ete. 


Machinery of all Classes :—Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Oil Engines, Road Rollers, Beltings, 
Hose, Ete. À 


Town Lighting and Power Sebemes, Mill and 
House Installations, Dynamos, Motors, Royal 
Ediswan Lamps, Lifts and Cranes, Fans, 
Fittings, Electrical Repair work of all de- 
seription, Ete. 

Steel Beams, Tees, Angles, Galvanized Corru- 
gated tron, Gillingham Portland Cement, 
Hoyt's Metals, Page Fencing, Ete., Ete. 


14, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


Telegrams : “BALMER,” CALCUTTA. 
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Telephone: 3100—2 Lines. 
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BURN & CO., LTD. 


. The largest clay working . ——— EC 
Esta blishment in India. Gulfarbari, Jubbulpore. 








ROOFING TILES 


STONEWARE PIPES 


WIRE-CUT BRICKS 











Special quality Bricks made 
to suit each different purpose. 
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Specify your requirements to 


BURN & CO. ; | 7, Hastings Street, 
Managing Agents. CALCUTTA. 
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“INDIAN 
MOTOR 
NEWS” 


obs 


The first Illustrated Motor- 
ing Journal in’ India to. deal 
exclusively with autombile 
interests first published in 
1907. Every article by a 
specialist. Brightly written. 
Well produced. There is . 
no better Magazine in Indja. 
It is incorporated with 


“INDIAN 


INDUSTRIES & 


POWER” 


The leading Engineering 
and Allied Trades Journal 
in -India which has been 
published regularly for the 
^ past sixteen years. 
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ONE RUPEE MONTHLY. 


} 
Head’ Offices: Mahomed Building, 
75, -HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY. 


Branch Offices: Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 


. . London Office: 


Messrs. GOULD & PORTMANS, LTD: 


54, New -Oxford Street, W. C. 1. ^ 
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| INDUSTRIES . 
AND 
POWER. j 


ESTABLISHED 1903. ` 





The ` leading Engineering and 
Industrial Journal of India. 





Widely circulates in the 
most influential Commercial 
and Industrial centres of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. 
It is well printed and illus- 
trated on the best art paper. 
It is quoted frequently by 
the leading technical and 
trade journals of the world 
as an authority. 


This journal offers the finest 
medium for Home Manu- 
facturers, Engineers’ and 
‘Traders’. Advertisement. 
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As '"CLINCHERS" served the Empire 
in war so let them serve you in peace. 


Tyres that made light of the battle roads 
of War-time can laugh at the peace roads of 
Peace-time. 


The same sterling qualities that made 
*CLINCHERS" the choice of the Army 
wil be found in the ‘‘CLINCHERS” you 
can buy for YOUR car to-day. 


Fit ‘*CLINCHERS” and make 
tyre-troubles a memory of the past. 
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The late Sir William Allan Ironside. 


Died Sth June 1919, 


зп Memoriam. 
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The Month of May. 


ENSATIONS have not been lacking in the 
month of May,.1919, for, while Europe has 
thrilled to the presentation of the Peace Terms 
to Count Brockdorff-Rantzau and his far from 
merry men, Asia: has been enlivéned -by the 


gambler’s throw of a'very reckless young Amir, and 
^ the introduction of the Indian Reforms Bill to the 
House of Commons. ` These “ features "—to use the 
kinematograph advertisements pet-phrase,—of the 
month have given soldiers to act, statesmen and politi- 
cians to talk and think; and, incidentally, have furnished 
subjects for animated discourse at the breakfast tables 
of Calcutta. Minor sensations, likewise, have not been 
- absent from the month, for the publication of the 
Southborough Committees’ Reports, and the Govern- 
ment of India’s First Dispatch on Constitutional 
Reforms, the reported decision of Sir Sankaran Nair 
to leave the Viceregal Executive to stew in 1ts own 
juice, the departure from the Punjab of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, the externing of Calcutta’s leading forensic 


lights from the Punjab, and the weather, have all been _ 


particularly lively incidents. The Peace Terms occa- 
sioned surprisingly little criticism, and this must be set 
down to the fact that they were a more or less happy 
compromise between the idealism that is—or was— 
President Wilson’s and the uncompromising views of 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley, M.P., with a slight leaning to 
the latter policy. Their receipt in Berlin induced a 
very well stage-managed, furore of protests, in the 
course of which certain unworthy Herren Statesmen 
declared to the stars that Germany would be Dee-moral- 
- ised before she signed the Peace Treaty, while just suffi- 
ciently: angry demonstrators indicated that they would 
like to. attack Allied representatives in Berlin—and 
would do it, too, for tuppence—but were stopped just 
in time by haranguing politicians—as I have said a very 


cleverly stage-managed “ stunt.” But the Germans | 


` 
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CURRENT INTEREST. 


have not been allowed a-monopoly of effective demon- 
strations about the Peace Terms. The Allies have not 
been idle in the way of nation-moving publicity work. 
Marshal Foch has been on well advertised special 
missions to organise and perfect the plans for the 
further invasion of Germany the moment Brockdorff- 
Rantzau takes the plunge апа refuses to sign the Peace 
Treaty. But someone has blundered; for, by way of 
informing the world that the Allies know too well—as 


well as Не Germans know ‘it—that the Peace Treaty 


will be signed in due course, the Empire has been warn- 
ed to prepare for world-wide rejoicings on the signing 
of peace, preparations for which rejoicings are well in 
hand, and Reuter has incautiously cabled out to say 
that. “ official circles " in Paris and London “ expect " 
that the Peace Treaty will be ceremoniously signed by 
15th June. This last little item of information sounds 
curiously inconsistent with the sensational bits about 
Marshal Foch’s plans to over-run Germany before the 
Huns can say “ Donnerwetter 1" besides clashing with 
Herr Scheidemann’s confidences (well advertised) to 
interviewers, to the effect that no Government in 
Germany will consent to the signing of the Peace 
Treaty. Reviewing the news of the month—or rather, 
as much of it as Reuter thinks good for us,—the only 
conclusion to which any sensible man can come is 
that it behoves him to buy the fatted—-I mean inflated- 
of-price—case of whisky against the demands that will 
be made on it on ог about- 15th June 1919. In the 
meantime, from Russia has come conflicting news, none 
of it peaceful. While the British, Lithuanians, Finns, 
Letts, French, Siberians and Russians are apparently 
tearing Lenin’s Soviet troops and government to bits, 
the latter can find time to “sick on” the Amir of 
Afghanistan with wirelessed encouragement. 


, ж ж 
The Afghan Affair. 


Turn we to Ásia, where Afghanistan's literally very 
ill-advised Amir has been giving the Indian Army of 
Occupation a little occupation. The Simla Foreign 
Office has attributed the attack on India to the Amir’s 
desire to distract his subjects’ unwelcome attentions 
from himself, to India, but I make bold to say that the 
Simla Foreign Office knows a little better than only 
that. The Amir’s attack, like the murder of his 
father, was part of a plot in which the Punjab rebels 
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unconsciously helped—or there is nothing in coinci- 
dences. The plot miscarried—chiefly, apparently, by 
reason of bad tiniing—and Amir Amanullah's venture 
was made against a Punjab not in revolt but eager to 
fight the Afghans once again “as it was in the days 
of yore.” Significant, indeed, has been the fact that, 
with the progress of the l'rontier Campaign, the fetters 
of Martial Law in the Punjab have one ‘by one been 
severed, and when the history of the events of 1919 
comes io be written it will make it clear that the mis- 
timed Afghan attack proved to be a blessing to the 
British Raj. Not even your veriest Bengalee Ex- 
tremist relishes the prospect of Oriental tyranny 
camouflaged to look like Bolshevism of the reddest 
Russian brand, and there will be little jibing at 
“British Militarism " by the indigenous press when 
General Barrett installs a sane man in Amanullah’s 
place. As а matter of fact the Afghan affair is pro- 
ductive of only one anxiety in Simla, and that is the 
knotty problem of who is to reign at Kabul 
Whispers have come to me of the aspirations of 
chastened descendents of ex-Amirs, but I do not pay too 
much heed 4o these. Bright reading have been Amir 
Amantllah’s armistice feelers, full of that Oriental 
floweriness of phrasing that seems so ridiculous in 
these prosaic days—and which makes the diplomatic, 
but downright, lie so painfully obvious. The “sublime” 
Afghan Government’s very sublime cheek, and even 
more sublime optimism in telling the “illustrious ” 
British Government that the Amir has heard that 
fighting has taken place between his troops and those 
of the British owing to a “misunderstanding " was 
the jest of India for days, and among the most amaz- 
ing political documents that we have seen for some 
time. Engaging, too, have been the messages wire- 
lessed to and from the Russian station at Tashkent 
telling the Moscow Government,—and incidentally 
everybody else concerned, including the Government 
of India—all about the Bolsheviki’s little intrigues. 


The German intriguer was clumsy enow, but it would’ 


seem that he was a veritable Machiavelli in comparison 
with the people who were exhorting Bravine and 
Barkat Ullah to seduce the Moslem world to 
Bolshevism, and to “be quick about it please!” But 
the Afghan attack seems to have been quite the biggest 
thing in this line ever attempted by the men over the 
border. lt is novel—to say the least of it—to read 
of Afghan guns shelling Thal, thus bringing the war 
closer to India than other similar frontier wars have 
been. loncespenta very enjoyable week around and 
about Thal some years ago, and remember being vastly 
impressed by the general air of lawlessness that 
prevailed in a region where the shepherd does his 
shepherding with a long matchlock slung over his 
shoulder, and- looks at the toy train of the Kohat- 
Thal Military Railway (whose every station is a walled 
and battlemented fort) as though he would dearly love 
to hold it np. Tneidentally, I was more than a little 
amused by stories of how the blithely desperate people 
of the tribal territory would kidnap the Hindu trader 
and the railway coolie and treat with the Political 
Agent for their ransom—Rs. 8,000, I think was the 
price set on a railway plate-lying coolie’s life—while, 
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as often as not, the kidnapped one, bored stiff with - 
confinement, would just walk back home while his = 
guards were otherwise employed. It was that 
remarkable man, and medical missionary, the late Dr» 
Pennell, of. Bannu—a sort of honorary Afghan who 
knew the independent tribal territory better than I 
know Chowringhee—who taught me in a night's @оп- 
verse rather to like the cheery Pathan bandrt—but that 
is another story. 


* * * 


Indian Reforms. 


In no wise abashed by the slightly retrogressive 
recommendations of the Government of India, and 
the Southborough Committees on the joint Reforms 
proposals,—nor by the efforts of the Sydenhamite, 
die-hards to make political capital out of a revolt 
that was largely induced by economic and other 
factors—Mr. Montagu has submitted his Reforms 
Bill to Parliament, and at tlfe moment of writing 
all India is watching the progress of its Secretary 
of State's bantling with mixed  emotións.« The 
Government's determination to let the Bill stand 
or fall by the principle of dyarchy has given the 
lie to rumours set on foot by Sydenhamites in 
London and in India, that the dyarchy was doomed. 
However much reactionaries may prate of the 
rashness of admitted experiments, however much 
Civil Servants may suggest Reforms which are less 
sweeping and which do not give Indians the say 
in legislation that the Montford Scheme has in 
view, the mere experimentalism of the dyarchy pro- 
posal cannot be used against it. One might as 
well seek to damn every great project that 
ever was, is, or shall be, by describing it as 
a rash experiment. No great innovation worthy 


the name has been anything but "an experi- 
ment—and risky at that. As I write, the fate— 
and the ultimate shape—of the Reforms Bill 


is dubious, but I do not share the pessimism that 
І am told obtains in the ranks of the Montford 
ocheme's supporters who hold now that the 
Reforms will be whittled down to a mere shadow of 
what was promised in the original Report. On 


the contrary, I am inclined to think that Lord 
Sydenham, Dr. Nair and Mr. Welby, will not 
prevail against the Government of India with 
Mr. Montagu, Lord Sinha, Mr. Chamberlain, 


Bhupendranath Basu, Mrs. Besant and Surendra- 
And, in the 
face of the Indo-British Association’s threat, even 
the Extremist Delegates at Home will possibly vote 
for the half-loaf of the Reforms Bill, thus making 
the Bils attack on British Conservatism well-nigh 
irresistible. If there be anything in Truth’s sugges- 
tion that Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s carelessness in 
overlooking the misdeeds of zealous non-official 
recruiters fostered discontent in the Punjab, I fancy 
that the ex-Satrap’s attack on the Montford 
Scheme—which attack made spirited reading when 
published in the Government of India's Despatch,—., 
will cut little ice as a Parliamentary weapon. Then 
Mr. Montagu's energetic carrying of the war into 
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: the enemy's country, by stating in the Commons 
- that much-of the present Indian unrest may be laid 
at the door of the growing reactionary clamour 


Фу the Indo-British. Association, probably startled | 


Parliament, which, to-day, for all its Tory 
personnel, is yery awake to the world movements 
to which even, the barque of Conservatism must 
trim its sails. The argument that by reason of the 
recent Indian disorders the Reforms should be 
whittled down has much of the qualities of a 
boomerang about it—qualities apt to be dis- 
concerting to one who uses a boomerang under the 
impression that it is a spear, and hence, is all 
unprepared for its return. i 


* * + 


Protests. | | 


In a former issue of Business there appeared a sigh 
for that Sir Asutosh Mukerjee did not reign at 
Simla in Sir Sankaraw Nair’s place, and the reported 
resignation. by, the latter of the portfolio of Edu- 
“cation would seem to lend substance to the sigher’s 
dreams. I will not debate here the rights and wrongs 
of Sir Sankaran Nair’s action. He is reported to have 
given up in disgust the unequal struggle with 
official reactionary forces waged by him at Simla 
during his term of office, and, to change the figure, 
the last straw in his case. was the Martial Law 
business in the Punjab. I daresay Sir Sankaran 
Nair could defend his action far more vigorously 
and effectively tliat could I—if I had a mind to do so— 
which I have not. I venture to think that when 
the seal of official silence is removed from his lips, 
Sir Sankaran will a tale--or several tales—unfold 
* and his revelations about happenings in Simla’s 
Council Chambers during the past few years will 


make very'interestiug reading. The secret history : 


of the Montford Reforms remains to be written; 


and Sir Sankaran Nair should be the historian, for. 


reasons on which I will not dwell, but which are 
obvious to those dimly in the know. Therefore, I 
will not do more here now than submit that Sir 
Sankaran’s departure from, Simla has come 
opportunely for the fulfilment of many people's 
cherished dreams—the translation to a wider 
sphere of Sir Asutosh. Resembling Sir Sankaran's 
action has been that of Sir Rabindrànath Tagore 
in imploring the Viceroy to bring about the relief 
of the poet from the burden of his title, though, 
possibly, the Singer of Bengal has less justification 
for his exhibition of spleen than the ex-Education 


Member. However, we liye in protestful times, - 


: must ask readers of Bustness to be charitable. 
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The Late Mr. Ironside. 


The death of Mr. W. A. Ironside, tidings of which 
melanchóly event come to me as Business is in the 
press, has cast a gloom over Mercantile Calcutta. In 
Business No. 2, last year, there appeared an apprecia- 
боп 'ої Mr. Ironside’s character and work,—an appre- 
ciation on which I cannot improve in anything I may 
write here—so I will not do more than express once 


” more the deep feeling of a personal loss that hangs 


over Clive Street. Mr. Ironside was a Man—that is 
to say, he had the trüe courage of his convictions 
which allows a man to appreciate an opponent’s point 
of view, and even, if his conscience bids him, to make 
the opposition’s view his own, Such courage is a rare 
possession and I venture to declare that though Mr. 
Ironside’s last public action on the Excess Profits Tax 
issüe was criticised strongly, not one of his critics 
but conceded that the President of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce acted with a rare and simple 
courage in braving the prospect of unpopularity 
when his consciegce bade him. At the time of writing 
the list of Birthday Knights has not come through, but 
it were pathetic to a degree did it chance that the work 
of Mr. William Allan Ironside found posthumous 
recognition. But the simple unassuming soul 
of the man looked not to titles or other rewards for 
the doing of that which he deemed to be his duty, and 
perhaps it is in the fitness of things that he died as he 
had lived—just Mr. William Ironside whose only title 
was that greatest of such,—the title of a simple, honest, 
unassuming gentleman. 

MMC 
Ourselves. 


I owe the readers of Business an apology for that 
No. 11 is not quite as bulky as its predecessors, and 
Business must plead the paper position, which, so far 
from being improved as a result of the Armistice, is 
even worse than it was in the days of war. It may 
be that the barrage and counter-barrage of Notes 
which the Allied and German Delegates are exchang- 
ing at Versailles, or the Government of India's efforts 
at writing despatches on the Reforms, have denuded 
the market of paper—but there the shortage is, and I 
I may 
remark that though Business No. 11 is not quite as 
lavish in the matter of quantity as some of its fore- 
runners, it is as discriminative as ever, in the matter 
of quality—but why should Т forestall the rcader's 
judgment? | 

Dux SECUNDUS. 


and I daresay there are more coming. 


AM" 
ALMOST every known-success owes its start to an idea 
upon which action has been taken. It is often 
supposed that all you have to do in order to become rich К 
and famous and successful is just to get an idea, to con- 


ceive something brilliant, to think of a thing or process 
af fact which nobody ever thought of before, 
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INDUSTRIALISM IN INDIA. 


In the following article the writer lays his finger on some of the many weak points 
т the Indian industrial structure, and shows how if regeneration ts to be attained 
it must be reached by paths other than those being followed now by industrial re- 
vivalists. The writer’s robust faith in the bright future that lies before an indus- ` 
trially reorganised India does not prevent him from condemning the methods of 
would-be revivalists. Similarly, he is not blind to the limitations of Indian indus- 
try, and in this respect his views and suggestions are strikingly original, for 
most prophets of industrialism in this country have been led by their enthusiasm 
into ignoring the very many difficulties that will necessarily make progress very 
slow.—-EDITOR. 


R. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE was un- 
deniably a great man—at least so far as 
the English idea of greatness goes, much 
of which seems to be imprisoned some- 
. where within the confines of Downing 
Street. But Stead, among others, set the ball rolling 
‘that there was not much of a hero in the man. Yet, 
very much like the author of  Hero-worship, 
Gladstone had priggism enough in himself not only 
to like the adulation of his admiring followers but 
gradually to look upon it as his due from all that 
came near him. However, this is only by the way. 
. There are so many stories extant about Gladstone 
that one may bear repetition. At the time he was 
attached to Lord Palmerstone, he réturned, from 
every Parliamentary recess, full to bursting, with 
all sorts of schemes for reform. He would take a 
good deal of time to unburthen himself of this 
troublesome load. But his astute chief would wait 
quietly for half an hour and then with a rap on the 
table, call out “Now, gentlemen to business!" 
This exclamation would fit pat, as the Irish say, 
to the present position of the much discussed 
question regarding the development of Indian in- 
dustries and manufactures. Unfortunately it seems 
tending towards a controversial subject that would 
serve to obscure the real issues or warp them by 
prejudice and crass ignorance. But ill advised 
clamour and oracular dictation would alike militate 
against progress and very seriously so. In spite of 
the poetical imagery that would indulge in mere 
shadowy possibilities, delightfully vague ‘and 
impalpable as the obstinate conservative prejudice 
that would stigmatise it from the outset as 
artificial, there can be no manner of doubt that this 
is likely to prove in the future the question of all 
questions! Before it the mere tinkerings at the 
political structure or the petty distribution of the 
crumbs of official interest would pale into absolute 
insignificance, for this is the vital question of the 
future of the country and its material development. 
The position of India in the world’s manufacture 
has hitherto been mainly .of a secondary character 
as the supplier of crude materials for use outside 
the country. The question of a practical utilisation 
of the vast stores of articles that at present 
run to waste, or at best are absorbed by foreign 
countries, is a very serious and big subject. To 
deal with it properly and in all its aspects would 


demand a vast amount of knowledge, both technical 
and scientific, large powers of organisation and 
control that cannot, in their very nature, be made 
on the spot. Moreover, the building up of large 
industrial concerns on „the most up-to-date 
principles is not, cannot be, strictly a national 
undertaking in the sense it has been sought to be 
interpreted. It must be based on a broader and 
more liberal principle and a more international 
basis, if the undertaking is to be at all successful. 
For this work necessarily involves a considerable 
amount of mutual association and interchange with 
those more advanced on the line and who must be 
made to realise the advantages of common interest, 
. There аге no doubt serious drawbacks on the 
way. One of them may be cited as the atmosphere 
of half truths and imaginary parables. As its 
inevitable. result the practical mind is apt to 
become confused in this heterogenous mass and 
misdirected energy leads to disappointments and 
failures till the end is not unoften summed up in 
one expressive, though forcible, term, viz., humbug. 
But the demand for a better state of things and a 


‘better adjustment of commercial relations between 


this and other countries is, without doubt, perennial 
encouragement. But much ground, a very great 
deal, has to be cleared, a vast amotint of mis- 
conceptions to be rectified, prejudice disabused and 
ignorance conquered before any really solid base 
would appear likely of attainment. For this reason 
the Bombay proposal of a commercial conference 
deserves to be more generally popular than it at 
present seems to be. But to be of value it has to 
be organised and established on lines other than 
those that have hitherto prevailed. Here, if any- 
where, the voice of business must predominate and 
strong, practical men that have already made their 
mark in real work must of a necessity assume the 
leadership. Mere gab must be absolutely at a 
discount, in order to avoid shipwreck. To be short, 
the condition of things must be entirely different 
and distinct from what have hitherto characterised 
the sickly sister of the Indian Congress. The 
Indian Industrial Conference with its strict róle of 
pious resolutions droned out to a sleepy and 
uninterested audience and its set of academic 
papers without coherence and mostly without con- 
viction is fast sinking into the oblivion it fully 
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` deserved. It was not ‘for nothing that someone 
in Bombay took upon himself the other day to 
point out in measured terms of reproach that, in spite 
of all its rumblings Bengal has hitherto performed 
_ nothing towards the realisation of the scheme for 
` Indian industrial regeneration. Buf he has already 
had his reply which is, if nothing else, beautifully 
. characteristic. The Bombay paper is ignorant and 
‚ itg distance .excuses it.- But we, in Bengal, know 

that much has been accomplished, viz., a scheme cut 
and dried, exquisitely worded and without a single 
blemish in the way of punctuation, has been framed 
for the development of the sugar industry in Bengal 
with a proposed capital of ten lakhs. Апа: ће 
scheme has been placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment! Can human energy, individual as well as 
` collective, effect more? The Government, in its 
turn, has a prophet in Mr. Beatson Bell, who again 
cannot move, except perhaps a few steps in the 
direction of Harrison Road in search of ragged 
shops of . kerosine ` dibia-blowers—without ~ his 
Director of Industries. 
the Government of India has some information 
which apparently the Hon'ble Member lacks: and 
unless it is' conveniently forgetful it cannot look 
with much complacence upon the results that have 
hitherto been obtained through the provincial 
Directors of Industries with perhaps one or two 
belated. exceptions. This naturally leads us to 
surmise that the want of commas in the proposed 
Sugar scheme, and still more of semicolons, may 
easily have been pardoned if there had been a little 
more of manful tackling of the real subject. But 
there is still another achievement to the credit 
of. Bengal, wiz, Mr. Swan's report. This, we 
learn, is now to be circulated and opinions ‘invited 
“as to the desirability or otherwise of giving effect 


to some of -the recommendations contained 
therein" So the show goes on. It strongly 
reminds one of a historical event. When 


Robespierre, in his last speech before the Conven- 
tion, spat out venom at his political opponents 
which made many a head shake loose on 
its shoulders, the first resolution moved by the Left 
was to have his speech printed and published. 
^ And yet this body had conspired the evening before 
to show a solid front of opposition to this single 
man. It was the electric force of sheer desperation 
that saved the situation, and before the sitting was 
over, Robespierre was dictator no longer. Surely 
some such electric force could.effect a great deal 
in improving the industrial condition of the оре 
It has therefore to be realised, and realised from 
the very beginning, that a set of helpless weaklings 
can never make a successful nation. Industrial 
schemes in order to be a success certainly demand 
other qualifications than a mere childish dependence 
upon State help and State concessions. The first 
essential is to deserve them and if you really 
deserve them, you will no longer require them. 
This may seem ‘somewhat paradoxical but is never- 


theless an indubitable truism! The first lesson, the - 


A. B. C. of industralism, lies in self-dependence and 


è 
`Y 


- obtainable from the outside. 


But in this respect at least . 


‘line are not exactly helpful. 


е 


self-help. Тһе surest way to these manly qualities 
that spell success does not lie so much in carefully 
indexing the points given in Smiles’ Essay on Self- 
help as in putting the virtue in actual practice by 
eschewing, as far as possible, any assistance 
Mere petitioning for 
concessions, such as was in evidence of late, in order 
to secure a seat by provincial enactment, in the 
Directorate of a Bank, betrays a helples? state of 
moral decreptitude, while the real remedy lies 
practically before them ignored and neglected. 

Before proceeding any further, it would be useful 
to take a review in brief of the actual condition of 
Indian industries and manufacture as they existed 
in former times. This is an important aspect of 
the question though its main issues seem somehow 
to have become involved in much unnecessary and 
acrimonious controversy. Our analysis of.the early 
commercial history of India does not include any 
adventurous flight into its dim archaic period of 
which nothing seems now to be very definite. Its 
kaleidoscopic.changes are so frequent and so varied. 
It may be somewhat barbaric'to acknowledge that 
to the man in the street archeology and its 
attendant subjects seem like so many leaps in the 
dark. They make short work of a century os two 
at a bound that makes the outsider stare, while 
learned disquisitions upon the position of a broken 
To know what Boadecea 
was, what she did and ate may have its interest and its 
value but it is not likely to help anyone much, not even 
a militant suffragette. It would certainly be of no use 
in oiling the wheels of any machinery real or 
figurative. 

Looking dispassionately at the facts before us 
there can be no doubt that India never possessed 
before the advent of the English connection, any 
large manufactures in the sense the word is now 
understood. She had a fairly large and flourishing 
business in calicoes, cotton piece-goods and textiles 
in pure and mixed silks. The good workmanship 
of these goods soon created for them a demand 
Outside the limited boundaries of the country and 
the surplus production found a market in the neigh? 
bouring countries of Persia, Arabia and China. It 
was through these foreigners that they gradually 
drew the attention of the far-lying western 
countries. Of woollens India produced but little 
except in the peculiar manufacture of shawls which 
is peculiarly her own and which, even to the present 
day, continues to defy foreign competition. This 
drawing the East and the West together in one 
common commercial bond cannot be said to be a 
mere fortuitous accident, but is merely the evolution 
of a world-progress which lies inherent as a primary 
force in. nature, and which would, sooner or later, 
be bound inevitably to find out its easiest and best 
channels. It is, however, the work of men so to 
adapt its circumstances as to ensure the best result 
commercially and economically. The Indian 
process of manufacture, as compared with those in 
more advanced countries, may have been primitive, 
but patient work and skill in handicrafts,produced 
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concrete results that were, in most instances, 
strikingly remarkable. The work was mainly 
carried on, on the principle now known as cottage 
industries. In this respect India, however, was not 
singular for in those comparatively medieval times, 
similar, if not identical, conditions prevailed every- 
where,. even in Europe. But large colonies of 
workmen began to settle in particular parts of their 

. country best suited for the conduct of their business 
and thus congregated together for purposes of 
association and mutual benefit. This may be said 
to be in embryo the early foundation of the much 
larger and more comprehensive system of work 
that has been recognised the factory system in its 
most essential feature. 

At the period when India was practically cut off 
from all connection with the outer world, she 
possessed many, smaller industries that then 
sufficed to meet the very limited requirements of 
her own people as well as to cater for the- luxuries 
of her rulers, who, from the Great Mogul downwards 
fashioned themselves on an adaptation of the 
Persian model. But the period for muslins, 
brocades and the like is past as it is for the figured 
tapestries of the 15th and 16th centuries. It 
is therefore not at ‘all surprising to. find them in a 
more or less moribund condition. In fact the wonder 
is that they still survive, a survival which speaks much 
for the inner conservatism of the entire people. All 
mundane attempts that have been made at inter- 
mittant intervals to revivify them by means of an 
artificial stimulus have for this reason, been doomed 
to failure, from the very beginning. Lord Curzon 
was, at one time, strongly bent upon creating a 
field for these smaller industries, while the larger 
ones continued to be starved. But the internal 
demand for them was practically nil and conse- 
quently his big famasha of the Delhi Exhibition 
culminated in one of the failures of his administra- 
ton. The feeble recommendation now sought to 
be lent to the silk manufacture of Murshidabad 
and Berhampur cannot, for the very same reason, 
count for much, except for the class of goods that 
still find some sale. But the real fact, inspite of 
the much boasted silk handkerchief, lies in this, 
that the conditions under which the business now 
exists and its raw materials are produced are 
hopelessly at a disadvantage when it comes into 
competition with silk manufacture and silk breed- 
ing on modern scientific lines. As already pointed 
out above, the conditions of industrial work both 
in India and in Europe, say about a century or two 
ago, were very similar, and they remained so up to 
the time of the discovery of steam force and its 
application for manufacturing purposes. That was 
the parting of the ways. India, at that time was with- 
out any knowledge of the new conditions under which 
industrial development was to expand to unpre- 
cedented growth. She wanted alike the beneficient 
autocracy of a far-sighted central authority able 
to apprecate, in their truest sense, the advantages 
of progressive industries hand in hand with 
scientific knowledge. How far these can be 
effective we have but just begun to realise. India 
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also lacked the internal stimulus of corporate 
action for one special object. Thus she began to 
stagnate and there she continues to be stuck up 
to the present time. 

Outstripped in the march of industrial progress, 
India still continued to grow in her commerce in 
From the time of the Levantine 
trade she always exported large quantities of raw 
products for utilisation in the Western countries. 
But there is a shade of difference between the two 
conditions. In the earlier period, the exports 
consisted mainly of products that were the surplus 
production or remained neglected here. Now she 
has unhappily fallen into the réle of being the 
storehouse for raw materials that every foreign 
country seeks to exploit for its own benefit. 

That India can still lay claim to be a manu- 
facturing country has principally been, without 
question, the result of British enterprise backed 
by British capital. Among these the most im- 
portant are tea, jute? gold, coffee and indigo. 
Bombay for herself claims to be the pioneer of 
cotton manufacture in India and of the recently 
organised iron works that have become famous 
under the direction of Messrs. Tata and Sons. But 
the process of building up these great manufactures 
has, in the past, been laborious in the extreme 
and slowly uphill. There have been disadvantages 
at every step, and one accustomed to European 
ideals of industrialism, would be inclined to despair. 
Other drawbacks there were also in the absolute 
lack of co-operation, and intelligent appreciation, 
in the backward condition of the country and its 
people, the local ignorance in handling machinery 
and the consequent absence of skilled .artisans. 
Yet in the face of the enormous difficulties, the 
pioneers of industries have succeeded in laying the 
foundations of works that are likely to live for all 
time. True, there have been mistakes, there may 
have been serious laches so far as they them- 
selves are concerned but the work has been great 
on the whole. 

The history of jute manufacture in Bengal is of 
a much more recent date. As soon as jute became 
a valuable commodity, signs were not wanting to 
indicate that there was at Dundee and in other 
manufacturing centres, a jealous disposition to 
interfere with the natural expansion of the trade 
in raw jute and to control its priees under various 
artificial restrictions till the position became intoler- 
able. The result has been that the banks of the 
Hooghly are this day studded with jute factories, 
and it is Bengal that to-day controls the main out- 
put of gunnies that find their market in Europe 
and America. Indigo was also at a time in high 
feather, but the principle on which the business had 
been established was unsound and defective and 
the present patch-work repairs can hardly be said to 
be very effective. It has to be observed, by the way, 
that there has of late been some contention that 
an English Collector contributed much towards the 
practical utilisation of indigo as a valuable article 
of trade. This may be a very romantic but not a 
very realistic view of the industry, for at the time when | 
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English- Collectors, such as there were, must have 
been in embryo, and  Tavernier still continued 
to make his salaanis in the Mogul Court, indigo 
was already a paying export of Bengal! 

The history of the iron works is also sufficiently 
interesting to deserve careful study. Less than 
20 years ago, the movement was first set on 
foot in order to find out whether India could under- 
take the manufacture of some of the heavier iron 
goods that had hitherto been imported, partly from 
the United Kingdom but mainly from Germany. 
The advantages of this partial utilisation of the 
ores and pig-iron that find their way out of India 
only to be re-imported in the shape of manu- 
factured goods were too evident to require much 
demonstration. And a reference was made on the 
subject to the Government of India which, through 
the accredited ‘channels of State Agency, was 
communicated to England. The final’ referee 
selected was one who himself had a large iron 
manufactory and his орїйїоп was sought at the 
rather tempting fee of a hundred guineas. But so 
far as any definite results are concerned, they were 
purely negative and seemed to emphasize the fact 
that the status quo ante was the very best for 
Indian interests. But apparently those who were 
behind the movement were made of somewhat 
sterner stuff than the supporters of the would-be 
Bengal Sugar Works. They, therefore, obtained an 
expert from New York and his recommendations 
served to pave the way to the establishment of 
Tata’s Iron Works the full utility of which, so far 
as the people of this country are concerned, has 
still to be fully realised. 

The cloth manufacture in Bengal’ began well. 
The demand was very fair, the outturn good and 
the prices, though somewhat high as generally 
happens in infant industries, were not unreasonable 
nor beyond the paying capacity of the majority of 
the people. Yet these do not, on the whole, appear 
to have done as well as might have been expected. 
The one serious defect lay in the general manage- 
ment as well as in the final control which still leave 
much to be desired. Yet it was possible for a stranger 
from Bombay, with his ideals of work on a some- 
what different plane, to enter the same line of 
business and under the same conditions while his 
results seem to be making greater and more rapid 
headway than is the case with his rivals. 

Among- minor industries there has also been 
some improvement, notably in the instance of the 
Chitpore Lock Works and the Rungpur Comb 
Factory. There has also been some manufacture 
in sheet iron, in iron and tin goods, and umbrella fit- 
tings, but the materials have almost wholly been 
imported. Some check has also been given to the 
import of boots and shoes as also cigarettes. To 
review all these at more length would be to 
forestall Mr. Swan. We therefore reserve a more 
critical survey of the industrial concerns till his 
findings become more generally known than they 

are at present. 

But all through there is an absolute want of 
concentration, co-ordination, cohesion and control 
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without which the beneficial results of industries and 
manufactures, particularly at their infancy, are likely 
to be frittered away. The most striking object 
lesson may be cited in the case of the Tollygunge 
small industries, one of which at least was directed 
towards an indigenous match manufacture. Yet 
who is there bold enough to declare that the 
conditions in India, in Bengal, and in Calcutta itself 
were more hopelessly difficult than in Japan whose 
-small match factories have now begun to flood the 
Indian market? 

A great deal lies, no doubt, in the characteristics 
of the people, and for one accustomed to triumphs 
in metaphysics or in the academy, it is necessarily 
a hard and a difficult wrench wholly to alter its 
course. Much also depends upon technical know- 
ledge and in the creation of an industrial 
atmosphere. But to be effective, they must be the 
genuine articles. ЈЕ 15 a mistake to send out callow 
youths, untrained and unskilled, to foreign factories 
for technical training unless they have some 
peculiar aptitude or leaning towards it. The 
general result has hitherto been to find a number 
of young men who, after a course of a year or two, 
have imbibed merely some general principles 
which they themselves could not thoroughly digest. 
To supply them with opportunities and with capital 
would be not only useless but disastrous, for they 
themselves, above all, do not know how to utilise 
these to the best advantage. There is already 
growing, both in England and in the United States, 
an idea that the persons sent out from India 
in order to utilise” . the full the advantages of 
technical or of sč .tific knowledge afforded by a 
course of training in modern universities or in 
up-to-date manufactories, should be of the finest 
quality available. The mere existence of such an 
idea implies that the present conditions are 
different. For industrial education the most 
effective course would be to set about obtaining a 
first-hand knowledge of the industry as it exists in 
this country with all its defects before.a study is 
begun of the position of other countries more 
advanced in the same lines of business. 

There is another circumstance which contributes 
not a little towards creating an atmosphere of 
misconception. It may be good as a figure of 
speech or an ebullition of patriotic zeal to set up 
a cry about “ hitting the Hun between the joints of his 
commercial armour;" but it bespeaks very limited 
powers of observation and even of strong common- 
sense. Whatever has to be done in India must be 
based on a much larger basis than a fortuitous 
attempt to capture for a time the trade of such a 
largely manufacturing country as Germany. Here 
it would be necessary to create before any possible 
results are attainable. For India therefore the idea 
of taking the place of German commercial and 
industrial concerns is as hopeless as an attempt 
to kill a rhinoceros with the drumstick of a 
mosquito. At the beginning of the war, before the 
country could fully realise the likely strain upon 


‘it, we heard a great deal of this cry in the United 


Kingdom. The Board of Trade in England issued 
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a large number of pamphlets discussing the possible 
openings for English enterprise in displacing German 
and Austrian goods. But in an industrial country 
like the United Kingdom with her gnnumerable 
large factories and a large population of skilled 
artisans and mechanics, how small, very small, have 
been the actual results! 

To cite a concrete example. There are several 
pretty large factories in Austria-Hungary for the 
manufacture of toys, mechanical and otherwise, 
that by reason of their good workmanship and 
cheap value, find a ready sale all over the world. 
But the effective management of these establish- 
ments, even though they cater for mere children's 
requirements, is certainly not child's work! Last 
year the United Kingdom and the United States 
sought to do without them and make a shift to 
supply the want by indigenous work. The results 
thus produced, sufficed to frighten children but not 
, to coax their coins out of their pockets! The 
United States now became wiser, and have therefore 
asked. for a free conduct for the ships that would 
bring to Uncle ‘Jonathan’s youngsters their X'mas 
toys. Bombay also was inclined to think seriously 
of a similar proposal to undertake a task which, in its 
relation to general commerce, is but a secondary 
matter. But whatever Bombay may be, she is not 
impractical and thus had foresight enough to uP 
in time. She has taken another forward step whic 
some ascribe to Lord Willingdon's initiative, vis., 
the appointment of a small committee to discuss 
-the ways and means. Unfortunately there is 
already a strong feeling that the leavening of the 
official element is likely to be too predominant to 
result in any-real good. | 

But there is another and a more serious aspect 
of the question. This war is an evil which all may 
regret but none can help: To those who had eyes 
to see, the general trend of events rendered 
the struggle more and more inevitable every day. 
It might have been postponed but could never be 
finally avoided. To those most concerned, the 
constant nerve-racking scare of a disaster may have, 
after all, proved more intolerable than tbe disaster 
itself. Now with this huge conflagration before.us 
and the scenes of war-ridden desolation staring us 
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in the face, there is, however, one fact that looms large 
оп the horizon of the future, vig, that, modern war- 
fare being what it is, no one will enter into it again 
with a light heart. Nations, for their own existence, 
must demand that the temple of .Mars be closed 
for good. : 

Under the present conditions, however, the large 
manufactories of Germany that had, for years, 
been pouring out their products with -unstinted 
profusion in all the ports of the world, are now 
practically closed so far as their outside relations 
are concerned. But this is, and has always been, 
reckoned as the inevitable conditión of belligerent 
nations. But peace 15 bound to come, sooner or 
later, perhaps sooner than many people can 
imagine at present. Once the normal condi- 
tions are restored, is it commonsense to 
imagine that these starved manuíactóries will 
continue to remain inert? Is it not more’ likely 
that these may, after this period of- inanition, 
spring into greater activity than before. The past 
history of English commerce confirms this view. 
Before, therefore, any suggestion is máde in the 
future to take advantage of this opportunity to 
establish in India new and large industrial concerns 
there should be a clear conception of the vast 


‘powers of organisation, control of men and workers 


and outlay of capital that are necessary in order 
to be in a position to fight German competition. 
As already stated mere frenzied appeals for State 
help and State agency would be merely to wish for 

Aladdin's lamp! 
Truth may be sometimes a bitter draught but 
like many other bitters it helps to cleanse the body. 
Truly we may say with George Eliot that if we 
made proper’ use of our knowledge we would hear 
the grass grow and the beat of the squirrel's heart. 
But we live because we walk about with our ears 
wadded with ignorance and prejudice. And as 
with the individual, so with the State. Thus’ 
enipiricism, instead of scientific diagnosis, grows to 

be the order of the day. $ | 
The questions of ]арап, her industries and her 
present position are large questions and miust be 
dealt with in a separate review. 
| | H. C. B. 
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Ture successful businessman is not just a man of mere | : 
enterprise, or honesty, or imagination—but a man who 

combines all three qualities. Either quality alone is 

valuable, but alone it usually gets its possessor 

nowhere. | 
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It is proposed in this series of articles to explain, as concisely as may be, 
the meaning of some of the terms in most general use when writing or speaking 
on financial and commercial topics, and to show, by quotation and illustration, 
the connection and important bearing some of these apparently uninteresting 
items of financial and commercial intelligence have with and upon the futapees 
and prosperity of the country. The vartous subjects, all more or less connected, 
will be dealt with from an elementary point of view, the object being to make 
more clear the technicalities with which articles and reports dealing with finance 
abound. The articles are not intended for the information of the limsted class 
who “know all about it,’ but for that very much bigger. class of readers who look 


upon 
they : 
meaning. It ss for 


N а recent money article in Capital it was 
suggested that in face of the present currency 
difficulties there were three courses open to the 
Government, each of which had attached to it some 
extremely objectionable features. The first of 


these alternatives was to go on buying silver after ` 


the current arrangement with the United States had 
expired, in competition with other nations, which, 
even provided the required amount of silver could be 
obtained, would force up exchange to a rate which 
could not be contemplated with equanimity. The second 
course that suggested itself was the debasement of the 
rupee, or, as an alternative, the adoption of a token 
coinage,.such as has frequently been advocated in 
open defiance. of what is known as the Gresham Law. 
The third course was to make the paper currency 
inconvertible, in view of the fact thet the silver 
currency was being absorbed nearly as fast as it was 
being coined, Could means be found to bring once more 
into circulation all the silver which for all practical 
purposes is lost to India to-day, the difficulty would 


articles on financial subjects as something to be shunned because 
contain so many technical terms which, to them, convey very little — 
the benefit of those who wish to learn the A.B.C. of the.bust- 
ness that this sertes of articles ts written. 
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proposal іо appoint à strong Committee to consider , 
and advise him on the difficult cürrency and exchange 
problems which are-some of the legacies of the war.’ 
"The suggestion has been made in the money 
article in Captial’ that ohne ‘of the most important 
considerations to which the Commission will have 
to address themselves is the  Inconvertibility of 
the Paper Currency. And we find that this idea, how- 
ever impracticable and inexpedient it might at. first 
sight appear, is accepted by prominent business-men 
in Calcutta as not beyond the range of practical politics, 
As a matter of fact, Inconvertibility in a modified form, 
was introduced as a practical measure during the ‘silver 
crisis last year, when, as explained by the Financial 


‚ Member in his Budget speech, the silver position was 


solve itself, .but as no such way out has yet been 


discovered, some other means of financial salvation 
will have to be found. And it is for this purpose, and 


for the prevention of a contingency, such as that out- , 


lined by Sir Tames Meston in his Budget speech, again 
. arising, that the Secretary of State announced the 


IO 


very grave. The absorption of rupees at that period 
rosa to over one-and-a-half crores in each of the first 
threo weeks in January, and by the end of February, the 
rupee balances had fallen to, twelve and a half crores. 
March saw no improvement, and on the closing day of 
the financial year the silver balances had been brought 
to under ten-and-a-half crores. A further four-and-a 
half crores were absorbed in the first two weeks of April, 
and although rupees had been precariously supplement. 
ed by an issue of sovereigns in parts of India where 
gold is freely taken in payment for the crops, the benefit 
of the expedient was transient and its continuance 
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unjustifiable. For the gold disappeared from circulation 
even faster than the silver had done, and the only speci- 
mens of that particular coinage which are known 
still to exist in the form of coin are looked upon as 


curiosities. And the same fate would doubtless over- 


take any supplies of gold that might be brought out 
from Home to supplement the silver currency. 
The cotton and jute crops had to bs financed, 
and while rupees were pouring out for this purpose 
there was a run on the currency offioes by timid holders 
of notes, owing to the receipt of bad news from France. 
Skill pluck, and audacity .saved the situation, 
although to those who were carefully watching the posi- 
tion it appeared a certainty that the paper currency would 
have to be declared ‘‘ inconvertible.’’ But the crops were 
financed largely by paper against which there were 
confessedly very inadequate silver reserves on the spot, 
although there was a sufficiency of silver pieces issued 
to enable the labourers and ryots to be paid in coin. 
But tudy go per cent. of the jute crop and a very large 
proportion of the cetton crop were financed 
with paper money that was practically inconvertible. 
Confidence in the ability of the.Government of India to 
meet all their obligations, and the timely aid from the 
United States, successfully tided over the difficulty, 
although advantage was taken of the situation in an 
endeavour by certain interested parties to create a panic. 
And this brings us to our point, which is, not to 
discuss the policy which may be.forced to adopt incon- 
vertibility as a temporary means of settling a very 
‚ intricate question, but to treat the subject as a possibility 
that may have to be faced, and which is already looked 
upon as within the range of practical politics. The 
difficulty that has-now to be solved differs in many 
` material respects from that of last year, when, as we 
have pointed out, modified inconvertibility was intro- 
duced without the general public knowing very 
much about it. But now, as then, in face 
of an ever-growing demand, there is a scarcity of silver, 
and the price of the metal has so appreciated that, 
only a few days ago it was being quoted at 58d. per ounce 
in London in the open market, having jumped from 
about 48d. per ounce in less than a month. Meanwhile, 
-the silver which the Government of India were able to 
contract for with the United States last year, at a price 
which would to-day be considered very moderate, is 
nearing exhaustion, and is being absorbed nearly as fast 
as itis being coined. The question which now confronts 
the Government, therefore, is, whether they can go on 
buying silver at the greatly enhanced price that will in 
future rule in a greatly restricted market, or whether 


they will be forced to adopt some alternative for supply- 


ing the currency needs of the country by substituting a 
medium which, while it will satisfy all commercial needs 
within the country, will not offer the same temptation 
to the people to keep it out of circulation. For it can 
hardly be contested that the rapid and systematic 
absorption of silver 1s mainly responsible for the present 
currency difficulty in India. In ordinary circumstances, 
the supply of coined silver turned out by the Mints 
should be sufficient for all*commercial requirements. 
“During December last the output of the Indian Mints 
attained the enormous figure of Rs. 834 lakhs, which 


is a world's record, apart from a concurrent outturn of- 


small coinage; in all, over a hundred million pieces. 
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And the bulk of this tremendous amount, oncc it left 
the Government Treasuries, never returned. This 
alone, we should imagine, should be sufficient to justify 
Government in taking -any remedial measures that 
could be with safety adopted, to put a stop to this 
withdrawal of silver from its proper functions. 

Todd, who has condensed, and, where necessary, 
brought up to date, the combined wisdom of Gide and 
Jevons and a whole host of other philosophers of 
finance, makes a very clear distinction between the 
three kinds of paper money which at present form the 
basis of the world’s paper currency. He points out that 
Representative or Convertible paper money mercly 
represents an equal.sum in coin deposited somewhere, 
say in a bank or the treasury of a State, like the Silver 
Dollar Certificates of the United States. Bank-notes 
under modern legislation partake largely of this 
representative character, because in “most countries 
provision is made for the compulsory deposit of at 
least a portion of their value in actual coin. “ car- 


‘marked " for the redemption or conversion of the notes 


if and when required by the holder.. It is easy to 
understand this form of paper money. It is more 
convenient to handle in bulk than the coins, especially 
silver coins, and it is quite certain to be worth its value 
in coin at any time, because it is convertible at will. 
Fiduciary paper money, on the other hand, is merely 
a promise to pay, ahd obviously its value depends on the 
confidence of the public in the ability of the promissor 
to pay. If he is known to be a reliable man, there ts 
no reason why his written promise should not pass 
current and be as good as gold. If, as has heen 
strongly illustrated in the late war, the promissor is 
a Government, like the British Government, in whose 
good faith and solvency the people have boundless 
confidence, the validity of the notes will be unquestioned, 
It was the strong faith the Germans once possessed in 
their Government which made it possible to issue enor- 
the earlier 


mous quantities of paper money in 
stages of the War; and the ful reckoning 1» 
not yet. Again, bank-notes, so far as they аге 


not representative, are fiduciary paper money, and th’ 
history of the Bank of England notes shows how 
strong and deeply rooted is the faith of the public in 
these notes. 

There is another kind of paper money, Conventional 
and Inconvertible, which represents nothing, and 
makes no immediate or definite promise of anything. 
It is usually issued by a Government which has no 
coin, and js in need of money to pay its debts or supply 
its requirements. It may be marked R5 or £5 like 
a promissory note, but everyone knows that the 
Government have no intention of paying the money at 
any particular date, and probably have no immediate 
‘prospect of having money to pay it with. Among the 
currency expedients of the war, however, issues of 
such paper have had their uses, and up to a certain 
point have served their purpose, that is to say, they 
have done the work of metallic money. And. given 
confidence on the part of a people, and honesty on the 
part of a Government, there seems no valid reason why 
they should not again fulfil the same role. 


A paper-currency that might be declared in- 
convertible by the Government of India would 
fall under none of these heads, although it 


would closely approximate to the first in which 
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Representative paper money is defined as having 
a full backing" of coin deposited somewhere. 
This ''full backing ’*-may justly be compared with the 
véry large Sterling Credits possessed-by the Govern- 
ment of India, all of. which are readily convertible into 
cash. 
the difficulty with which the Government of India are 
faced, but the probability of a failure of supplies of 
thé metallic medium by means of which most of the 
business of the country, internally, is conducted, and 
which in the near future, when the arrangement with 
the United States comes to an end, will only be pro- 
curable. in limited quantities at. a greatly enhanced 
price. In other words, in the race between the silver 
production of the world and the demand for the metal, 
the demand has won. ` | 

When silver was cheap and the Indian Mints were 
open to free coinage, there is no doubt that American 
silver producers looked upon this country as a 
converlient dumping-ground for their superfluous 


produce, and it was with a view to regulate the supplies : 


of coined rupees, and thus help to stabilise exchange, 
that the Mints were closed to free coinage. How far 
the declaration of an inconvertible paper currency 
might partake of retaliatory action against the silver 
producers of America we are unable to say, but it 
would be in accord with poetic justice should the 
American producers suffer from such a measure in the 
same way that they suffered from the closing of the 
Mints in 1893, for the closing of the Mints meant an 
immediate fall in the Indian price of silver to something 
more like the world’s price, and, further, a severe fall 
of the world’s price owing to the withdrawal of India’s 
enormous demand for silver, both for coinage and for 
use in industry. А 

One of the objections against the development of 
a national habit of taking notes in payment instead of 
silver was that the ignorant and illiterate’ cultivators 
and artisans would have their suspicions aroused as 
to the sotvency of the Government, and in view of this 


It is not a lack of resources that has created. ^démonetisation 
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possible dangers a suggestion has been made which, 
while it js not without its good points seems open to 
the same objections. This is the provision of a token 
metallic currency, and the entire stoppage of the mint- 
aga of silver rupees. It has‘ been urged that the 
of silver in India would reduce 
the world price of silver and abolish the tax 
which India, now pays to the. silver-producing 
countries. This suggestion is only new in so 
far as its application to the present s'lver situation 
is concerned, апа the rupee itself was but a token coin 
when the price of silver was on the downward grade 
and the intrinsic value of the coin was small. The 
Government, too, have already experimented ‘with 
token coinage in metals other than silver, and the nickel - 
two-anna pieces that were mimted but a short time ago 
have proved so popular, and have circulated so freely 
among the people, that the Government have decided 
to extend the nickel coinage to four-anna and eight-anna 


pieces, and an issue of these new coins will be made, 


probably in August or September next, and this should 
to a great extent relieve thé pressure on the silver 
coinage. Whether the experiment wil be carried 
further, and made to embrace coins óf higher value it 
would be unwise to predict. But it may safely be said 
that the suspicions of the people might just as easily 
be aroused with.regard to a debased coinage or a token 
coinage aS with regard to a paper currency that is 
inconvertible.- In the hands of unscrupulous agitators 
in the present phase of political and industrial uürest 
any changes that might be found necessary in the 
monetary system of the country would afford excellent. 
opportunities for promoting trouble, and this is one 
of the many considerations the Government will have to 


take into account when introducing reforms ог” 


alterations. The opportunity will be too good to be 
neglected’ by those who are ‘out to promote trouble, — 
and we have already had ample proof of the readiness 
and ease with which-the fears and prejudices of the 


‘masses can be excited to a dangerous point by. 


unscrupulous misrepresentations. 


ub" 


IT is the yice of our public speaking that it has not 
abandonment. Somewhere, not only every orator but 
every man should let out all the length of the reins; 
should find or make a frank and hearty expression of 
what force and meaning is in him. . . . Until 
‘he can manage to communicate himself to others 
in. his full stature and proportion, he does not yet 
find his vocation. He must find in that an outlet for 
his character, so that he may justify his work to their 
eyes. Whatever he knows and thinks, whatever in 
his apprehension is worth doing, that let him commu- 
nicate, or men will never know and honour him aright. 
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In the following very able article Mr. A. H. S. Hinchliffe discusses the future rela- 
ions which are desirable between politics and commerce, and his essay makes а 
direct appeal to the more thoughtful of Indian politicians. Mr. Hinchliffe holds that 
the honest politician must be brought to realise clearjy that political interest tn the 
country’s Industry is imperative on а politician who has at heart the best mterests 
of the State and its people. Mr. Hinchliffe’s article ts an eminently constructive 
one, and very timely, tis appositeness to conditions of the moment being striking, 
and we suggest that its effect will be to make the more thoughtful voter of the 


future reformed India insist that the politician who represents him in the councils 


of the State be alive to the people’s and the State’s best commerctal and industrial 


+ 


N this short article I shall endeavour to refute two 
sections of the public, who are frequently to be 
encountered : firstly, those politicians who sneer at 
commerce and consider that an intelligent interest 

in commercial affairs is beneath them; secondly 
those commercial men who despise politicians, or affect 
to do so, to such an extent that they take no pains to 
make their industrial enterprise fit in with the politics 
of the country. In directing a particular business 
conoern nowadays, it is important to take into consi- 
deration every human element of which the concern is 
made up. Capital, management labour,—none can be 
ignored. So too, when considering the development of 
national industries, the commercial brain’ will need to 
combine with the political brain, and their spheres of 
responsibility will be found to dovetail into one another. 
There is a misapprehension, which frequently exists 
among commercial men, to the effect that politicians 
have the power, of creating public opinion with 
regard to industry. Labour troubles, they believe, are 
due to political leaders, whose only object in life is to 
agitate and to hamper business in every possible way. 
In advanced countries, at any rate, this is very far from 
the iudi The trouble is there before the agitation, 
and all the politician does is to come forward in his 
special capacity as an expert at putting these troubles 
inio words. Once industrial men understand that 
politicians do not create public opinion, but.rather, direct 
ib they will be more ready to avail themselves of the 
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services which politicians can render to Industry as a 
whole, and, even go further, te., they will take 
pains to see that politicians are acquainted with ths 
manner in which the development of industry can best 
be „served. These remarks are’ applicable to thc 
development of industry generally in any modern state. 
We will now examine in more detail, their application 


to India. То do this, I shall divide my article into two 
main parts. The first part will deal with the extent to 


which commercial men should interest themselves in 
politics. In the second part I shall discuss how politi- 
cians, without trespassing beyond-their own sphere. can 
render material assistance to the development of 
Industry. 


The Influence of Commercial Men 
on Politics. 


It is hardly to be expected that men whose work and 
interests are bound up with Industry will also become 
expert politicians. Politics are not necessarily in the 
least attractive to, or even within the scope of, many 
successful business men. There is, however, a 
difference between politics in general, and that portion 
of them in particular which affect Industrv. Industry 
will not find itself especially cared for. unless it takes 
precautions to see that its special interesis are 
represented ably. Administrators and legislators have 


- many things to think of, and Industry is only one of 
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the many; unless it is well represented it is likely to be 
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squeezed out. It is not difficult to find an example of 
what І’ mean. For the past few years in India the 
interests of the Army have undoubtedly been sacrificed 
to other and, in some cases, less important interests ; 
the reason has been that the case of the Army was not 
put strongly enough; the result was seen in the bubble 
which was pricked in Mesopotamia, and caused indig- 
nation amongst the British. Public, who were led to 
imagine that our military arrangements in India were 
on? of the wonders of the Empire. Another such 
instance was seen in England in the first year of the 
war. Lord Kitchener realized that the military case 
must be represented by a man who was capable of 
putting it in such a manner as to carry weight with 
politicians; he therefore made Mr: Lloyd George his 
mouthpiece in the House of Commons. This brings me 
to the essential duties of Industry in the political 
sphere. Industry must choose political repre- 
sentatives of its own. In selecting these repre- 
sentatives, the - industrial world must not neces- 
sarily be led to select those who own the largest 
interests, but those who can: put a case with 
political reform in India, which will bring about some 
form of representative government. The industrial 
community will need to be prepared for the advent of 
such reform, and, when the new conditions come about 
will need to be alert, and will need to have men ready 
to represent it. These representatives will need to 
understand political strategy; above all they will need 
to possess initiative, which will enable them to advocate 
a progressive policy-in all departments which affect 
industry. : , 

At the present moment, politics in India are the 
monopoly of a class which takes little interest 
in Industry. But politics at the present date do not 
affect the administration, which is really controlled by 
a council of bureaucrats. Їп the near future political 
leaders will affect the administration of departments; 
Industry will then find many interests in conflict with 
its own, and its favourable or unfavourable treatment 
will depend upon the personality of its /representatives 
who must be selected now in readiness; they will not 
be ready unless they have given close personal study to 
certain spheres of politics. These spheres can Ъз 
narrowed down to include only the ones which directly 
affect Industry. Upon these, it would be necessary to 
specialise. The Branches of Public Administration 
which most directly affect Industry may be roughly 
divided into two categories :— ` 

(1) the Branch which deals with Public Finance; 

(2) the Department which controls Ways and 
Communications, Housing, Water-supply, 
and Public Works generally. 


The attitude of Government towards Industry in these 
‘two Branches of its policy is likely to differ. In its 
financial policy a Government is likely to be directly 
antagonistic to the needs of Industry. In the policy 
directing its public works department, it is not likely to 
be directly antagonistic, but merely to “fall short of 
industrial requirements. With the arrival of repre- 
sentative government India will in -all possibility, 
become similar to other countries in these respects. 


It is, however, in the realm of finance that the political , 


representatives of industry in India are likely to be 


faced with the greatest difficulty. Owing to th3 


peculiar characteristics of the Oriental which cause 


” 
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rupees to disappear from circulation,and even be buried 
іп the ground rather than utilised for the development 
of profitable industries, the difficulty of starting indi- 
genous enterprises is greater in India than elsewhere. 
It will, therefore, be necessary for keen industrialists 


to make a careful economic study of the possibilities. of 


taxalion. Industry cannot thrive’ when the’ loose 
capital of a country is buried. Any form of taxation 
which is likely to encourage the natural inclination. to 
melt down rupees must be modified, as far as possible, 
to counteract that tendency.. Every mode of taxation 
must be carefully studied with due regard to its effect 
on Industry. ` "E. 

Apart from internal finance the laws of political 
economy with regard to customs, etc., must be carefully 
studied. Professional men and others will be certain 
to support methods of increasing the public revenue 
without touching their own pockets. They may, 
without thinking, cripple an industry by- placing an 
imposition upon some essential ingredient. They may 
cause retaliatory action op the part of a foreign 
customer, which will close a market to some industry 
which is in a precarious position. They may exclude 
the import of an article partly manufactured abroad, the 
completion of which in their own country brings work 
and prosperity to their own labours. If Industry 
stands aloof from politics any of these things may: 
happen. Finance is the most selfish of all State 
departments ; only those who are well represented stand 
a chance of ensuring that their interests in this respect 
are taken into account. д 

Although it is unlikely that the administration of 
Ways and Communieations, Housing, Water-supply, 
etc., will be carried out in a manner directly antagonistic 
to Industry to the same extent as the administration 
of Public Finance, it is almost certain that Industry will 
not receive the full advantage of the public funds spent 
on the objects, unless it has men specially selected to 
see that its requirements are fully considered. Cheap 
and rapid transit plays such an important part, that it 
may often be almost entirely responsible for a decision 
to open up fresh enterprise. The administration of the 
public communications is apt to be slack and require 
constant pressure; the industrial possibilities of a new 
railway or road will never appear to any but an indus- 
trial man in the first instance. The ordinary political 
thinker spends money on such things only when the 
need arrives. The industrial politician can press the 
scheme forward as a sound public enterprise. He will 
not find it easy, and will require all the personality and 
eloquence he possesses. | 

Industry dependent entirely upon private enterprise 
vill hardly be able to compete with a foreign rival which 
is backed up by the State in these respects. The lesson 
taught by Germany to the world can, we hope, hardly 
be forgotten as yet. In Germany, every railway, canal 
and even road was considered with regard to its effect 
upon industry before ever it was constructed. State 
assistance of this nature enabled the cost of production 
to be reduced, so that German industries competed on 
favourable terms with those of other countries where 
the difficulties of transport increased the cost of 
production. In pre-war Germany, however, these 
things hardly came within the sphere of ordinary 
politics. In post-war Germany, politics will play a 
part similar to that played by them in other countries 
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where representative government is the order of the 
day; and industry in Germany will have to look after 
its own interests by being strongly represented in tbc 
political world. It is probable that, in the near future, 
ihe extent of a country’s industrial success will vary 
with the measure of co-operation between industry and 
politics. Industry has ceased to be a synonym fo- some 
abstract idea of production, it stands new for the 
persons and lives of the milliohs of people who make 
their living by being useful to others. These millions 
will no longer allow themselves to be' considered from a 
purely economic standpoint. They will demand political 
privileges and will -obtain them. For th: more 
intelligent men in the industrial world to ignore politics 
will, therefore, be suicidal, since if they do, other 
members of the industrial community less fitted to take 
care of its interests will probably play havoc, through 
lack of experience. | 


`. The Responsibility of Politicians. | 


I have mentioned the Importance of industrial men 
interesting themselves in politics; politicians have 
equally important duties to perform towards assisting 
Industry. No great leaders of men can afford to n2glect 
the interests of that portion of the community which 
creates the wealth and supplies the needs of the 
remainder. All the forces upon which’ national 
prosperity ultimately depends are in the hands of 
politicians. The training of the nation’s manhood, the 
armament by which a nation can back its policy both 
contribute towards national stability. Industry thrives 
on stable government. Stable government attracts 
capital. It should do more than that; it should ensure 
fait play between industries which are dependent on one 
another. If, for instance, the coal-mining industry is 
being managed in such a manner as to impair the iron 
industry, it is for the political leaders of the country to 
intervene,—and none but the political leaders can do it 
Industry is nothing more or less than a body of men 
associated to supply the community with something 
which it requires. Its function is service; its method 
is association. If political genius is to be brought to 
bear upon industrial issues, these issues must be under- 
stood for what they are. Indians have a great 
opportunity to profit by our mistakes in this respect, if 
they care to take -the trouble to study the industrial 
issues which have arisen in England during the past 
century. Politicans in England have, at length, come 


‘to realise that industrial questions must cease to Ье. 


sophisticated by being treated as  2xclusively ог 
predominantly an economic issue, to be discussed in 
economic terms and to be solved by economic con- 
siderations. The economic element is but one of the 
elements contained in these questions; there are other 
elements, which are concerned with the individual, and 
with society and, therefore, come within the range of 
practical politics. With the advance of education, it 
becomes more and more impossible to regard Industry 
as a mechanism, moving by quasi-mechanical laws, 
and adjusted by the play of non-moral forces, in which 
methods of organization and social relationships are to 
be determined solely by considerations of economic 
convenience and’ productive efficiency. We have learnt 
this only by experience. Our knowledge is now available, 
for those Indians who are aspiring to represent the 
people when their new political reforms become an 
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accomplished fact. They will do well to avail themselves 
of it, for industrial prosperity will depend more and more 
upon the efficient manner in which the countless issues 
which arise in industry are tackled. We fancy, too, 
that the inflammable nature which is the heritage of 
oriental peoples, will not render the polit'cian's task 
more easy. 


The Foreign Department. 


The work of the politicians will not; however, bo 
entirely confined to the social clement in industry; for 
the administration of the Foreign Department of the 
State is in theit hands, and foreign policy will exercise 
the most paramount influence upon internal industry. 
In existing conditions in Europe, foreign affairs are 
always administered through clandestine diplomatic 
channels. Rumours are constantly affecting markets 
or exchanges,——often quite unnecessarily, if the truth 
were only known. People speculate on the foreign 
policy of Governments, and some enterprising’ persons 
often get badly 'ibitten." For their own satisfaction, 
statesmen may find it easier and more pleasant to 
keep their foreign policy entirely in the dark. From 
an industrial point of view this is unsound. It does 
not assist industrial development to have enterprising 
individuals badly let down. 

With the great acceleration -in means of com- 
munication throughout the world, no commitment in 
foreign affairs can be without its effect upon industry. 
Those who wish to rise to prominent positions in the 
foreign political sphere, will need to be acquainted 
with the industrial interests of those whom they 
claim to represent. Foreign obligations which are 
likely to affect industry will need to be published as 
much as possible, so that enterprising men may have 
a chance of using their foresight to good effect when 
planning new schemes ‘of development. In the 
industrial sphere of foreign politics there needs to b. 
more publicity and more stability. Foreign politics 
are essentially the politics for a cultured man, and 
cultured men often affect to despise industry ; cultured 
men in India, are, I believe, not different from 
Europeans in this characteristic. We don't want our 
foreign affairs fo pass out of the hands of cultured 
men. No one is more fitted to represent his State in 
the eyes of foreign peoples than a man who is con- 
scious of his independent culture; he carries with him 
just that prestige which is required to uphold he 
authority of his State round the council table. If he 
IS to accomplish the whole of his duty, however, he 
will need to be well versed in the requirements of 
industry and should not consider it beneath him to 
refer to industrial experts before committing the 
Governament to a policy which injures industrial n- 
terests in a manner that can be avoided. 

The appointment of H. M.'s Trade Commissioner 
in India and the formation in England of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, (Development and Intelligence 
Branch,) show' us that Parliament is realisine that the 
control of such affairs comes within the scopo of its 
duties. There seems no reason to suppose that the 
responsibility of politicians in this respect will do 
otherwise than increase. Notwithstanding the re- 
cognition of this fact, there-is a danger, especially so 
in India, that a department of this nature will be 
starved of funds and run on cheese-paring lines 
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Public money is apt to be spent upon those projects 
which sound enticing from the hustings, and captivate 
-the electorate. If there is an electorate of India in 


the near future, it is ridiculous to expect that they 
will wax:enthusiastic over commercial development 


and intelligence. ' In these circumstanoes industry 15 
in the hands of the politician. If -the ‘latter в not 
sufficiently intelligent to-realise the importance of in- 
dustrial development, we can only hope for his en- 
lightenment;.if he does realise its importance it be- 
comes a question of-his honour; there аге certain 
things which merit the expenditure of public money, 
whether the electorate understands them or not, and 
industrial development is one of these. 

^ The necessities of the past few years have inaugurated 
new ideas of State control over industry. ‘Thus, 
industry has been more at the mercy of politicians 
- than ever before. Though State control is apt to be- 
come irksome and oppressive, the result has not been 
wholly bad.‘ Although it is admitted that State inter- 
ference can be carried too far, State assistance has a 
beneficial effect. Any reorganisation of industry 
must not merely satisfy economic requirements; it 
must supply the machinery through which the public 
may secure efficient service. The captains of industry 
will need to realise that politicians may at any moment 
receive a mandate from the electorate to carry out such 
reorganisation. Industry is a social function, and 
any reform thereof must carry with it an assurance 
fhat the interests of the community shall not be lost 
sight of. Drastic measures have been necessary 
during the war to secure this result. At any moment 
-in peace time a dissatisfied public may demand similar 
‘measures. It would be infinitely preferable that any 
such reforms, if they have, to be effected, should come 
from within. Initiative in industry must be kept alive 
as much as possible, and Government interference. kills 
initiative. The signs of the times, -however, cannot 
be ignored. On more than one occasion during the 
war, both the Government and the private customer 
have been charged prices which bore no relation to 
the cost of production. At any moment an Industrial 
Department might be demanded by the public to audit 
the accounts of all companies, and issue regular reports 
on the cost of production in different industries. This 
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would mean absolute publicity and would show ир the 
.amounts and distribution of profits in a disconcerting 
manner. 
of reform will.be applied to industry which is not of ` 


It is, of course, unlikely that these measures 


national importance. Industries which are of national 
importance will be clearly defined and be brought 
under the wing of the politicians whilst other indus- 
tries are choosing their paths. . E А 

ˆ It is more than ever necessary to understand that the 
industrial issues wil be less and less economic and 
more and more social; and it is for this very reason 


that politics must play an increasingly important part. ^ 


Eloquent politicians will be in danger of’ putting 
flighty ideas to the test when tackling industrial 


` problems about which there can be little idealism. 
`- Being more prone to study philosophy than business 


they will need to exercise great self-restraint, if the 
best interests of the State are їо be served. ‘It is 
doubtful whether they will be able to restrain them- 
selves sufficiently without the assistance’ of represen- 
tatives of industry who have*made themselves acquaint- 
ed with the political aspect. Co-ordination is im- 
perative. A firm which builds houses, ог supplies 


food, renders a public-service no less honourable than 
men who make speeches; the representatives of either... 


class can meet on even terms. They will need to 


meet and to give ‘their best attention to the require- . 


ments of industry, if its stéady development is to. 
proceed in such a manner as to produce the very best 
national results. No-one who is responsible for the 
protection of the State, wbether an individual, or a 
body of men, can be successful in the long run, unless 
he interests himself especially in that portion of the 
community which produces the sinews of existence. 
The privilege, or the duty,—whichever way you Took at 
it,—of producing ‘these sinews rests with industry; 
upon industry therefore rests a responsibility scarcely 


less than the responsibility of Government; nor can it . 


hope to discharge that responsibility unless assistance 
is afforded by those political elements which form 
the governing party. Out-of-date industrial methods, 
and missed opportunities of industrial expansion may 
be no less of a public danger, than obsolete battleships, 


or an inefficient army; in either case blame will be ` 


laid partly at the door of the Government and, after 
the lessons of the war, not without justification. j 
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Їн China they have' a very effective way of dealing with 


profiteers and those who try to make a corner in com- 


. merce. 


Here is an extract from the Code :— 


“t Those who deal with merchants unfairly are to 


be beheaded.” 
to be’ beheaded."' 
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‘Those who interrupt commerce are · a 
“Those who attempt to-close the 
market are to be beheaded.” 


the prosperity of commerce are to be rewarded.” 


“Those who maintain 


May 1919. 
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BY “ADMINISTRATOR.” 


III. EQUALITY OF USE: 


The State must regulate the relations between Railways and the Public, whether 


the Railways are administered by the State or by Companies. 


Efficient regu- 


lation ts а more important factor than the system of management. The object 


of these articles 15 to define the nature and 
determine whether Public interests are 


extent of the control exercised and 
adequately safeguarded tn respect to 


Safety—Accommodation and Facilities, Equality of Use—and Reasonableness of 
Е Charges —EDITOR. 


N essential feature of every system of 

effective railway regulation is provision for 

ensuring that railway adminstrations will 

offer their services on equal terms to all 

. persons desirous of using them under sub- 

stantially similar conditions. It would be intolerable 

.if this were not so and railways had the right to select 

their customers and distribute their services at their 

own uncontrolled discretion. With such a right they 

- could refuse to carry for some traders or prescribe 

impossible charges and conditions for carriage, while 

placing their services on easy terms at the disposal of 

others. This right would give them power to crush 

or develop any particular business or to favour or 
prejudice particular firms or individual traders. 

As such power would be injurious to public interests 
the primary obligation imposed on all common carriers 
is to place their services and facilities at the disposal 
of all persons desirous of using them in similar 

‘circumstances on equal terms. 

"Indian railways are not “ common carriers " in the 
full meaning of the term but in respect to according 
equality of treatment are under similar restraint and 
subject to strict governmental regulation. 

There are two distinct phases of the general pro- 
position of “ equality of use " and these are in regard 
to— : 

(a) accommodation and facilities ; and 
(b) charges for and conditions of conveyance— 


Extent of Present Control. 


The control over systems operated by companies is 
purely legal in both respects except that in certain 


. reasonable prejudice or 
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cases the State has reserved to itself the right of inter- 
ference in the matter of charges by provision in the 
working contracts. "This, however, is a special aspect 
of the question and will be examined later on. 

‘In regard to State-worked railways the Govern- 
ment has, of course, absolute administrative powers 


‘but in practice these are not exercised to any greater 


extent than in the case of company-worked lines. 

The officers responsible for the actual administra- 
tion of the State-operated railways have necessarily 
been accorded discretionary powers within certain 
defined limits and efficient operation would be render- 
ed impossible if the control were to be exercised 
vexatiously. , 

The legal ‘obligations of Indian railway adminis- 
trations in the matter of equality of use and treatment 
are defined in Sections 42 and 43 of the Railway Act, 
which we have already shewn in a previous article 
imposes the duty of providing adequate facilities and 
accommodation. As affecting the general rights of 
the public, apart from the question of safety, these are 
perhaps the most important Sections of the Railwav 
Act and are partly reproduced below for readv 
reference. | 

42. (2) А railway administration shall not make 
or give any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to or in favour of any particular person or 
railway administration, or any particular description of 
traffic, in any respect whatsoever, or subject any 
particular person or railway administration or anv 
particular description of traffic to any undue or un- 
disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever. 
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(3) A railway administration having or working 
railways which form part of a continuous line of 
railway communication, or having its terminus or 
station within one-mile of the terminus or station of 
another railway administration, shall afford all due 
and reasonable facilities for receiving and forwarding 
by one of such railways all the traffic arriving by the 
other at such terminus or station, without any unrea- 
sonáble delay, and without any such preference or 
advantage or prejudice or disadvantage as aforesaid 
and so that no obstruction may be offered to the 
public desirous of using such railways as a continuous 
line of communication, and so that all reasonable 
accommodation may by means of such railways be 
at all times afforded to the public in that behalf. 

(4) The facilities to be afforded under this Section 
shall include the due and reasonable receiving, 
forwarding and delivery by every railway administra- 
tion, at the request of any other railway administration, 
of through traffic to and from the railway of any other 
railway administration at through rates :— 

NOTE.—The Act also defines the procedure, etc., to be 
followed in the quotation of rates but these do not affect this 
question. , 

43. (1) Whenever it is shown that a railway 
administration charges one trader or class of traders 
or the traders in anv local area lower rates for the 
same or similar animals or goods, or lower rates for the 
same or similar services than it charges to other traders 
or classes of traders, or to traders in another local area, 
the burden of proving that such lower charge does not 
amount to an undue preference shall.lie on the railway 
administration. j 

(2) In deciding whether a lower charge does or 
does not amount to an undue preference, the Com- 
missioners may, so far as they think reasonable, in 

- addition to any other considerations affecting the case, 
take into consideration whether such lower charge is 
necessary for the purpose of securing, in the interest 
of the public, the traffic in respect of which it is made. 


Discrimination in provisionof Facilities, etc. 


It is important to bear in mind that the Act prohibits 
‘only undue or unreasonable differences, clearly 
implying thereby that discrimination when due and 
reasonable is justified. The Act does not—and could 
not in view of the constantly changing conditions,— 
define what constitutes reasonableness in matters of this 
kind, with the result that there is wide scope for dis- 
pute in interpreting the duty of railway administrations 
in particular cases. In regard to accommodation and 
facilities it is clear that railways, by providing con- 
veniehces in some cases and witholding them in others, 
have the power to prejudice or favour traders to a 


serious extent. For instance in the case of mills or- 


other large industrial concerns situated away from the 
railway, the provision of a siding in one case and not 
in another would make a material difference and 
perhaps result in serious injury to the prejudiced 
concern by making it impossible to compete successfully 
with its more favoured rivals located in other districts. 


. tons and the other only one, or 


Ás between general bodies of traders, railways may 
perhaps afford facilities at some stations, under the 
stress of competition with other railways or inde- 
pendent transport agencies, while denying them at 
places where similar traffic conditions obtain but where 
the element of competition does not occur. 

50 far as governmental regulation affects this aspect 
of the question, the position is much the same as defined 
in the preceding paper, dealing with the obligation 
imposed on railway administrations to make adequate 
provision for receiving, delivering and transmitting 
traffic. That is, any trader, firm or representative body 
having any complaint about being subjected to undue 
or unreasonable prejudice, has no means of 'securing 
redress, if the railway administration does not admit 
the case, except by petition to the Government. 
There is no practical legal remedy, as civil courts have 
no jurisdiction in such matters and the present system is 
therefore defective in the important respect that it does 
not insure adequate protectien of public interests. The 
suggestion previously made of referring disputes to 
arbitration, through the existing organisation of the 
Consulting Committees, applies with equal effect to the 
question of equality of treatment and prevention of 
unfair discriminations in the matter of accommodation 
and facilities. 


Discrimination in Charges. 


In regard to the charges for conveyance of different 
descriptions of traffic, the position is much more com- 
plicated, as the fundamental basis of every railway 
tariff is judicious differentiation of charges, áccording 
to the value of the service to the trader under varying 
circumstances, and to differences in the relative cost of 
conveyance. Analysis of any railway rate book will 
show in respect to Coaching traffic, for example, that 


` different scales of charge, are applied for the various 


classes of accommodation ordinarily provided on the 
railway. For instance the first class fare is ordinarily’, 
fixed on Indian trunk railways at 18 pies per mile, 
while the second class passenger pays only 9 and the 
third 3 pies per mile. This is a discrimination, but a 
reasonable one which cam readily be justified on tech- 
nical grounds and is easily understood by the public. In 
regard to goods traffic, all commodities ordinarily 
tendered for carriage are classified into groups for 
purposes of fixing the maximum charge. The alloca- 
tion of commodities into one or other of these groups 
is discrimination, but a classification of this kind is a 
practical necessity, as will be subsequently explained 
in dealing with the question of reasonable charges. 

So far as discriminations are concerned the obli- 
gation of railway administration to treat all its con- 
stituents alike may be accepted as requiring the levy 
of equal charges for like services rendered under 
substantially similar conditions. That is a rail- 
way administration would be bound to levy the same 
charge for conveying (say) ten tons of wheat from A 
to B whether tendered by X or Y, but not necessarily 
the same rate per ton if one parcel consisted of ten 
if one: con- 
signment was moving from A to B and the-other 
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from B to A. These differences would mean that the 
conditions under which the transportation is effected 
are not “ substantially similar " and a variation in rate 
would be justified. 

Similarly, railways may vary the rate per mile for 
the same commodity according to variations in the 
_ distance carried ; for example, wheat in ten ton lots 
when carried for- (say) 500 miles and over might be 
charged a lower rate per ton per mile than similar lots 
booked for distances less than 500 miles. 

In a vartety of other ways due and reasonable dis- 
criminations may (and as a matter of fact must). be 
made. 

The difficulty, however, is that while some difference 
may be justified there are no means of determining 
what variation in the total charge or the basis of the 
rate is due or reasonable in particular cases, as it is im- 
possible to calculate the precise effect of variations in 
conditions. 


Differential Rule. 


As a matter ef general practice, however, a railway 
administration usually adopts a rule which provides that 
for the same descriptions of traffic the charge for the 
lesser weight or distance shall not exceed the charge 
for the greater. On Indian railways this is usually 
called the “ Differential Rule " which, as defined in the 
‘general classification of goods issued by the Indian 
Railway Conference Association, provides :— 

(a) Weight. Except where otherwise specially 
provided, when goods of the same de- 
scription and booked in the same direction 
are charged at different rates according to 
weight the charge for the lesser weight 
shall not exceed the charge for the greater. 

(b) Distance. Provided it be specially notified 

. that the “ Differential Кие” as to distance 
applies, when goods of the same descrip- 
tion and booked in the same direction are 
charged at different rates according to 
distance the charge for the lesser distance 
shall not exceed the charge for the greater 
‘distance. 

It will be noted that there is an important differ- 
ence in the application of the rule in the two cases. 
As regards weight the rule applies, except when it is 
otherwise provided, whereas in respect to distance it 
applies only when so notified. This distinction in the 
matter of distance has been a fruitful cause of com- 
plaint, as on some railways it has resulted in a ten- 
dency to maintain higher rates for shorter distances 
even when there is no real justification for such 
discrimination. 

The fixing of rates and fares is a matter of great 
complexity and depends on numerous factors operating 
in varying degrees, as conditions differ, but this com- 
plexity by increasing the margin for error on. the part 
of Railway Administrations makes it all the’ more 
necessary that the system of regulation should be parti- 
cularly effective in order to secure the public against 


any failure on the part of railways to fulfil their’ 


obligations. 
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The law as it stands at present does not con- 
stitute effective regulation, the defect in this 
respect being the same as already noticed in the 
case previously dealt with; namely, that it does 
not afford to the public any practical remedy for 
securing that equality of treatment which the law 
prescribes. In. certain contracts recently entered 
into the Government has retained the right to 
decide what constitutes undue preference and the 
power to insist on differences being adjusted or 
removed when such are held to, be undue or 
unreasonable, but even in these cases the same 
objection arises that the only appeal is to the State, 
whose interests are equally involved. The law 
regulating English and American railways is much 
more effective in this respect 


, Long-and-Short-haul Clause— American 
Law. 


The American Law is particularly clean on the 
subject and was the result of numerous bitter struggles 
between Railways, Traders and the Government For 
purpose of comparison with the English and Indian 
Acts it may be useful to reproduce Section’ 8 of the 
Federal Railway Rate Act of 1910, known generally 
as the “ Long-and-short-haul clause. 

This section provides— 

“That section 4 of the said Act* to regulate 
commerce be amended to read as follows :— 

“Section -4. That it shall be unlawful for any 
common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act 
to charge or receive any greater compensation in the 
aggregate for the transportation of passengers, or of 
like kind of property for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer 
distance, or to charge any greater compensation as a 
through rate than the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates subject to the provisions of this Act; but this 
shall not be construed as authorizing any common 
carrier within the terms of this Act to charge or receive 
as great compensation for a shorter as for a longer 
distance : Provided, however, that upon application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission such common 
carrier may in special cases, after investigation, be 
authorized by the commission to charge less for longer 
than for shorter distances for the transportation of 
passengers or property ; and the Commission may from 
time to time prescribe the extent.to which such 
designated common carrier may be relieved from the 
operation of this section: Provided, further, that no 
rates or charges lawfully existing at the time of the 
passage of this amendatory Act shall be required to be 
changed by reason of the provisions of this section 
prior to the expiration of six months after the passage 
of this Act, nor in any case where application shall have 
been filed before the Commission, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, until a determination of 
such application by the Commission. Whenever a 
carrier by railroad shall in competition with a water 


route o1 routes reduce the rates on the carriage of any 


* 'The Act to regulate Commerce 1887, 
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specles of freight to or trom competitive points it shall 
not be permitted to increase such rates unless after 
hearing by the Interstate Commerce Commission it 
shall be found that such proposed increase rests upon 
changed conditions other than the elimination of 
water competition." 

It 1s important to notice that besides prohibiting 
the levy of a lower charge for a longer haul, rail- 
ways may not, except without previous sanction, 
charge an equal rate for the longer distance as for 
the shorter distance. At the same time, recognising 
that in special circumstances discrimination may be 
necessary in the public interests, provision is made 
for the maintenance, of differential rates: but 
subject to the important restriction that previous 
authority must be obtained for all such quotations. 
The prohibition against the withdrawal of 'such 
rates after their introduction is also an effective 
safeguard against unnecessary quotations of this 
kind, as it ensures that railway administrations will 
only reduce charges for long hauls to a lower level 
than recoverable for short leads when such action is 
absolutely necessary in the permanent interests of 
the road. and not merely to meet. temporary 
emergencies. 


Equality Clause—English Law. 


As regards English Railways, Section 90 of the 
“ Railway Clauses and Consolidation Act of 1845 also 
defines clearly the obligation imposed on railways of 
according equal tréatment in the matter of charges. 
It provides :— 

“And whereas it is expedient that the company 
should be enabled to vary the tolls upon the 
railway so as to accommodate them to the 
circumstances of the traffic, but that such 
power of varying should not be used for 
the purpose of prejudicing or favouring 
particular parties, or for the purpose of 

^ collusively and unfairly creating a mono- 
poly, either in the hands of the company or 
particular parties; it shall be lawful there- 
fore for the company subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations herein and in the 
special Act contained, from time to time to 
alter or^vary the tolls by the special Act 
authorized to be taken, either upon the 
whole or upon any particular portions of the 
railway, as they shall think fit; provided 
that all such tolls be at all times charged 
equally to all persons, and after the same 
rate, whether per ton per mile or otherwise 
in respect of all passengers, and of all 
goods or carriages of the same description, 
and conveyed or propelled by a like 
- carriage or engine passing only over the 
same portion of the line of railway under 
the same circumstances; and no reduction 
or advance in any such tolls shall be made 
either directly or indirectly in favour of or 
against any particular company or person 
travelling upon or using the railway." 


_ instance, 
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In section 2 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act 
of 1854, which has been referred to in the preceding 
article, further provision is made to guard against 
undue preference and to ensure equality of treat- 
ment in the matter of rates and conditions. In 
‘accordance with section 27 of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of 1888, where any difference in 
charge is established the onus of proving that such 
difference is due and reasonable lies on the Railway 
Administration and gives the trader the right to 
refer the matter in dispute to the Railway Com- 
missioners. In such cases the Commissioners have 
power to direct that no higher charge shall be made 
to any person :— 

“ For services in respect of merchandise carried 
over a less distance than is made to any 
other person for similar services in 
respect of the like description and 
quantity of merchandise carried over a 
greater distance. on the same line of 
railway.—" 

Considerable divergence of opinion has arisen in 
the application of these provisions of „the Act due 
mainly to the varying extent to which different 
factors operate in different circumstances. For 
discriminations in charges have been 
justified owing to the existence of active com- 
petition by alternative routes, or other means of 
transport, by sea, canal or road, on the grounds of 
quantity and regularity of traffic and other special 
conditions obtaining in particular cases. 


Discriminations due to Competition. 


Competition is, of course, the most important 
factor and exercises a powerful influence in the 
majority of cases, but it is just these discrimi- 
nations, the result of competition, which give rise 
to the numerous complaints made by the public, 
and in respect to which the greatest difficulty 1s 
experienced in justifying the difference in treat- 
ment accorded by Railway Administrations. 
As an example the following case may be cited. 
The diagram below this roughly illustrates the 
relative positions of the places referred to. 
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Between A and B, where alternative routes are avail- 
able the third class fare charged by Railway A, B, C, is 
(say) Rs. 3, based on the fare charged by Railway 


Х Y 7 whereas between A and C the fare is Rs. 3-8. 


The higher fare between A and C, notwithstanding 
that the mileage by Railway A B C is much shorter 
‘and is entirely contained in the longer is justified pro- 
vided (1) the competition offered by Railway X Y Z is 
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real-and active and (2) the discrimination made in 
favour of persons travelling between A and B does not 
directly prejudice persons travelling between 
A and C. Several cases of this nature have been 
decided in favour of the railways by the Ratlway 


Commissioners in England and the practice is 
recognised by the Board of Trade, as in the 
Bye-laws framed by certain of the Railway 


Administrations, and, sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, provision 1s made to the effect that, in cases 
where the fare to an intermediate station is higher 
than to a station beyond, a passenger holding a ticket 
for the further station may not detrain at the inter- 
mediate station without rendering himself liable to pay 
the difference in fare and the excess charge due. 


Foreign and Domestic Rates, 


In regard to merchandise the discrimination most 
frequently complained of is that the rates to and from 
the ports are fixed on a much lower level than internal 

rates. The contention is that the relatively low rates 
for import and export traffic prejudice local indus- 
tries which pay higher rates for the internal movement 
of the same commodities and this prejudice tends to 
retard local industrial developments. 

The complaint sounds plausible but it will not bear 
expert examination, as there is no satisfactory basis 
of comparison between rates for commodities intended 
for export and for use locally. ; 

As an illustration applicable to Indian conditions 
we may take the case of linseed which is very largely 
cultivated in ceriain provinces of India and practically 
the whole quantity raised is intended tor shipment. 

It is admitted that it would be to the advantage of 
India if the linseed were pressed locally and the oil 
manufactured in India, but it is denied that the railway 
rates for linseed to the sea-board are.the cause of the 
economic loss resulting from the export of the seed. 
If the rates were enhanced to the extent necessary to 

°` make movement to the ports impossible there might be 
„а tendency to increase the pressing industry, but the 
main effect would be a reduction im the area under 
linseed, the inevitable result of the disappearance of 
„Ше export trade, with a corresponding loss to the 
cultivators. In India 1s, after all, an agricultural country 
first, and while the local pressing industry certainly 
deserves encouragement it is to the interest of the 
country that the exportable surplus should be moved 
and this can only bé done if the transport charges are 
fixed with due regard to the competition in consuming 
centres with other sources of supply, e.g., Argentine. 
Canada, etc., in the case of linseed. 

The main consideration is that the factors govern- 
ing the rates for traffic moving to or from the sca- 
board are quite distinct and independent of the con- 
siderations influencing the fixing of rates for internal 
movements, and any general comparison is useless. 

There may be cases where the export rates are un- 
necessarily low but provided internal rates are fixed 
with due regard to the circumstances in which internal 
movements are effected, the charges to the ports 
cannot prejudice the local industry. 
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In the éxport rates themselves, however, marked 
differences occur, and complaint is frequently made 
that the charges to the ports are in some cases lower 
for longer distances than for shorter. 

similarly, in the case of internal rates, charges for 
the same commodities are not fixed оп the 
same basis and the differences are greater than the 
variations in the conditions justify. The frequent 
occurrence of such differences and their important 
effect on the general trade and industrial development 
of the country make it all the more necessary that the 
governinental regulation should be such as to provide 
the public with the means of securing relief on applica- 
tion to an independent body. 

The difficulty is, however, that the satisfactory settle- 
ment of disputes relating to rates and fares requires 
expert practical knowledge, which cannot very well 
be acquired except by railway training, but this difi- 
culty is by no means insuperable. 


Rates Commissioners. 

The best remedy would appear to be the appoint- 
ment of permanent Kates Commissioners with power 
to investigate complaints and submit recommend- 
ations to the Railway Administrations and the f-+uv- 
ernment. Such Commissioners should not have any 
power to order the introduction of new rates or to 
award damages, their functions being confined to 
supervising, investigating and reporting. If the re- 
ports submitted are given due publicity it will be 
found that the recommendations of the Commissioners 
will usually be acted on hy the Railway Adininistra- 
lions concerned. 

Moreover, the right that the Commissioners will 
possess of challenging the action of the railway exectt- 
tive will have a salutary moral effect and will itself 
constitute an effective safeguard. 

Such Commissioners should have no legal powers 
and their decisions or recommendations should not be 
enforceable by the ordinary civil courts which are un- 
suited to the determination of such questions. 

Another important effect of publicity will be that 
traders and others using the railway will gain a wider 
and more practical knowledge of the problems involved 
in the fixing of charges and will be in a better position 
to determine whether they are being equitably treated 
Ог not. 

The suggestion to have independent Commissioners 
without arbitrary mandatory powers is not entircly 
original, as such a Conimission was eminently success- 
ful in Massachusetts and the system appears to be 
exactly suited to Indian conditions. At the same 
time there is no doubt that the Indian Railways Act 
of 1890 should be modified in the direction of defining 
more clearly the general obligation of Railway 
Administrations to accord equal treatment in respect 
to rates and charges. 

` The embodiment of a rule corresponding to the 
Equality clause in the English Act or the Long-and- 
short-haul clause of the American railway law ,іѕ a 
primary necessity. The latter with slight modifications 
would perhaps be more effective. 
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Every instalment of this series of articles is complete in itself, and you can begin 


anywhere. 


It is meant to help those who are ambitious to rise in the world of 


commerce, and even those who know will not object to being reminded of the 

problems that occupied their attention earlier in their career. To those who are 

still 08, these articles will suggest the problems required. фо be studied — 
EDITOR. 


Synopsis of Studies. 


Here is an opportunity for the ambitious to gain an 
insight into the way a modern business is organized 
and “successfully worked, Below will be found some 
of the subjects dealt with :— 


_ 


I. Business Organization. V. Sale Department. 
П. Administration. " 
: A К n, Pri anes of Selling. 
HI. Manufacturing Depart —(a) First impressions—epenin 
ment.- guns B 
“Machinery. ! —(8) Pe ne argumenta. 
—Buying raw material. А M Ti Ing BIDEN 
—Production, ” w(t sking reports, 
“Нан: — (с) Following up ordes. 
—Paoking. -—2, Salesmen ond E duties. . 
Machinery. —3. Selling by Mall. 
— Managements of 4 Labour. ~ 4. Co-operation with Advertising 
Prodsction. › Е Deparment 
А ws, Piinciples of Distribution. 
IV. Studies. —6, Shippius: 
—Study of Product Р 
E of Market Market, VI. Advertising Depart- 
—Study of Distributlon. ment. 


\ 


PART IV.—Studies. 
“Study of Product.” —(Continued.) 


НЕ study of a product must be approached 

irom at least four directions, namely, from 

the.standpoint of (1) the manufacturer, (2) 

the seller or the salesman, (3) the distributor 

or retailer, and (4) the buying public. The 
needs of each of-these four classes and the problems 
they have to contend with are different. The 
manufacturer must produce such dn article that it 
will satisfy the demands of each of the other three 
classes ; the salesman must study that article in such 
a manner that he can persuade the distributor to 
handle it, who will not do so unless he is convinced 
that he can sell to the public. Therefore the 
problems of each'are varied. The most important 
are the problems of the manufacturer or the 
producer. 


^ 


- 


The Problems of the Manufacturer. 


The first thing the manufacturer has to consider 
is what his produce can do, £e. whether it will 
meet the demands of the public; in other words, 

“what does the public want?" for the publie is 
the ultimate judge and they make success or 
failure, Then the competitor comes next into 
consideration; or “Can you make an article as good - 
in quality or better to fulfil the demand in a simpler 
or more efficient way, or produce or sell cheaper? " 
If none of these conditions can be met, failure is in- 
. evitable, unless competitors cannot produce enough 
to.meet the demand—of course an artificial demand 


. cán always be created if the manufacturer is willing 


to spend a sufficient quantity of money on adver- 
tising, but it is expensive and dangerous. After . 
having dealt with these questions, it is time to get 
down to actual details. The study of product 
begins with its ratson d'étre—" what does it do ?—in 
a word, its functions. 


Functions. 


Instead of dealing with abstract principles, let 
us take a concrete example for the purpose of 
clarity. One of the most common things in the 
world is a bicycle. What are the functions of a 
bicycle? The function of a bicycle is to serve as a two- 
wheeled vehicle to carry a two-legged creature, 
safely, at the greatest speed possible with' the 
least amount of energy exerted by the creature 
carried. Now the manufacturer knows that he has 
to make a two-wheeled vehicle which (1) must 


'be strong enough to carry a human being, (2) must 


go fast, (3) must be prepelled by human energy. 
If there were no bicycles, he would have to think 
out the whole thing, then he would become an 
inventor. There are bicycles, therefore he has only 
a few details to think out. Can he improve on the 
design without impairing strength and speed? 


` Can he make it simpler anywhere in the working 


parts! For it is the aim of manufacture to reduce 
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complexity to simplicity, and simplicity to still 
greate: simplicity, because the simpler a thing 1s, 
the easier it is to make it. Suppose the manu- 
facturcr has no desire to improve the design, сап 
he make it in a size more convenient, so that it will 
occupy less space, or use a material or process so that 
it will be stronger, or that there will be less friction 
between the parts, and thus reduce effort and 
increase speed? Another function of the bicycle 
from the manufacturer's standpoint is, that it 
should produce profit for him. This can be done 
by supplying the public demand for a strong, 
durable bicycle, which is light, cheap and attractive 
in appearance. In short the manufacturer's problem 
is to supply the public with an article that it wants 
in the form that it wants. This can be done only 
hy studying carefully the functions of the article 
or the things that it does. Besides this, the 
manufacturer's study must extend to the process 
of manufacture, the obtaining of raw materials, 
the machinery required for production, the way it 
is sold, the markets in which it is sold—and not 
the least important the finish or form in which it 
is delivered to the public. The cost of making and 
the final cost to the consumer is another part of 
the study of product for a manufacturer. In a 
previous, chapter many of the other problems 
involved have been treated in detail. 


The Salesman's Study. 

A good salesman knows everything that can be 
known about his article, he enters even into the 
problems of the manufacturer, for evervthing helps 
him to produce arguments and mect the arguments 
of others; besides, what many a salesman forgets is. 
that he is a representative of the manufacturer, 
even before that of his employer, who may be a 
wholesale or retail merchant. Onlv by knowing 
what the manufacturer has produced can he speak 
of his goods with conviction and certainty. How- 
ever, manv salesmen, and good, successful salesmen. 
content themselves simply with studving or knowing 
what the article does, its quality, finish, price and 
appearance. and how it compares with the produc- 
tion of some other manufacturer. The study by 
comparison is a most important one, but a difficult 
one, and few take the trouble to make it. One of 
the most successful salesmen, whose selling expe- 
ditions lead him to all parts of the world, speaking 
of his method said "I never sell anvthing until T 
know every mortal thing that can be known about 
my article. T study it systematically. It takes me 
weeks at times and I keep adding more information 
all the time, but it pays. it has always paid for 
the little extra trouble. I put down the gathered 
information in chart form, so that I have always got 
it before me, and what is more it always supplies 
me with a convincing argument in time of need.” 
The first chart requires some explanation, the rest 
are self-evident. The first is what has been named 
the "Observation Chart.” It is through the five 
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senses that we take cognisance of anything, there- 
fore i. the observation of the five senses be 
systematically recorded, we shall know all there is 
to know. about a thing and that is what we want. 
The following chart explains itself. Anyone can 
use it and if intelligently used will prove as 
valuable an asset as to the salesman quoted above. 


Observation Chart. 


SIGHED, Sor ND, Tore ty, SMLIT. TASTE. | 

{ » VEN _ А ا‎ 

Coloui Heavy Solid Strong Sweet | 
Shapes Dull Шан Weak Sour 

Sire Shap Fluid Pleasant Bitter | 

Dimensions Pig: llaid Pungent Etc. | 

Etc Soft Etc, | 

Rough | 

- Smooth | 

| Lite. | 


i: | 


The above chart tells all, about what a thing looks 
like and how it impresses others at first glance. 
also some qualities and properties that may be of 
real importance as selling arguments; the next 
chart, the “ Functions Chart,” tell all about what a 
thing can do and what it cannot do, also in what 
way it compares with other similar products. This 
is a most impotant chart in the study of a product. 
for after all a thine sells for the work it дое, 115 
utility 


Functions Chart. ^ 


سے _ = 


Sy AL Te DYNAM INDIVI M 


Positive — Negative | Positive | Negative Positive | Negative 





The terms Static, Dynamic, Positive and Negative 
may sound too technical to some and fease others, 
but in reality they are very simple. Static means, 
in this case, what the article will do at rest, when not 
in motion; while Dynamic means what it will do in 
motion or while working; Positive means what it 
actually does and Negative what jt will not do. 
Individual means what it does or does not do when 
compared with other similar products, in short the 
work that is peculiar to itself only. 

Many of the old school will laugh at such a 
systematic study of product, but they are quickly 
being relegated to the past. the “has beens.” Modern 
business requires men with sure information, sure 
methods and systematic minds and methods of 
working. Actual experience has shown that only such 
men can forge ahead and only such men are reliable, 
for they bring to their work not ghb tongues only 
but intelligence, which knows how to gather and 
utilise information to the best advantage, and that 
requires labour and system. 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES. 


The following trade enquiries have been received .by the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence. Replies should be sent ‘to the Editor, “ Business,” 
30A, Chowringhee, Calcutta, who will arrange to collect any information required. 


Apparatus. L 
(I—16).—A Government officer desires to be put 
into touch with makers of apparatus designed for 
regulating the addition of chemical solutions in varying 
proportions to water running in pipes or open channels. 


Copra. 
(I—17).—A local firm desires to be put into touch 
with buyers of copra in Calcutta. 


Anithi айа Clove Oils. 
(I—18).—A local firm manufacturing anithi (Dill) 
oil and clove oil desires to be put into touch with 
buyers. 


Bauxite. 


(I—19).—A firm in Agra desires to be put into touch 
with buyers of bauxite. 


Cane Baskets. 


(I—20).—A firm in Calcutta desires to be put into 
touch with purchasers of cane baskets. 


Hemp. 


(I—a1).—An importer in the United-Kingdom desires - 


- Sto. get into touch with a -European in Calcutta or 
Bombay who is willing to act as a buying agent for 
hemp. 
Ilipe Oil. 
(I—22).—A firm in Spain desires to be put into touch 
with suppliers of Ilipe oil and butter (Bassia longsfolsa, 
Bassia latifolia). 
' Yarns, 

(I—23).—A firm in England wishes to represent a 
firm in India for Indian yarns suitable for hosiery or 
silks and other soft goods. 


Agency Business. 
(I—27).—A firm in Calcutta desires to be put into 
touch with manufacturers and exporters in India, 
desiring representation in India on Commission basis, 


^ 


Apparatus. 


(1—28).—-A Government Officer desires to be put into 
touch with makers of apparatus designed for regulating 
tbe addition of chemical solutions in varying proportions 
to water running in pipes or open channels. 


Eucalyptus Oil. | 
(I—29).—A distiller of Eucalyptus Oil in Nilgiris 


(Madras Presidency) wishes to be put into touch with. 


purchasers, 


Karaya Gum. 


` (I—30).—A firm in New York wishes to be put into 
touch with suppliers of Karaya Gum in one to five-ton 
lots. 


Spices, Linseed Oil, Rice, Jute, Bags, etc. 


(L-——31).—4A firm in Piraeus (Greece) wishes to be put 
into touch with firms in* India, who are willing to act 
as agents for the supply ‘of the following :—(1) Spices, 
(2) Linseed Oil, (3) Rice. (д) Jute Bags, (5) Beeswax, 
Indigo, Tea, etc. 


Silk and Cotton Fabrics. 


(I—32).—A New York firm desires to secure a 
responsible agent in India who is familiar with the 
textile trade, especially silk and silk and cotton mixed 
fabrics. | 


Steel and Iron Products, Rice, Vegetable Oils, etc. 


(I—33).—A Norwegian firm in San Francisco (United 
States of America) is desirous of appointing a represen- 
tative in Calcutta. The firm exports steel iron products 
and imports rice, vegetable oils, etc. 


Chromite. 


- (I—34).—A firm in Bombay holding mining leases 
in Mysore desires to be put into touch with purchasers 
of chromite containing 50 per cent. chrome content. 


-— 


Confectionery. 


(I—35).—A firm in Chicago, United States of Ame- 
rica, wishes to be represented in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras апа . other principal towns of India on a 
commission basis for the sa'e of American confectionery. 


Dyes. 
(I—36).—A correspondent in Colachel (Travancore) 
desires to be put into touch with buyers of archil dyes, 


Paper, Pulp, etc. | | 


(I—37).—A firm in Norway interested in the export 
of paper, pulp, etc., is desirous of appointing an agent 
in India. 


Spices, Gums and Nux Vomica. 


(L—38).—A firm in New York wishes to be put into 
touch with exporters of (1) Spices, (2) Gums and (3) Nux 
Vomica who are not already represented in the United 
States of America and are desirous of appointing’ agents 
in that country for the salé of above products. 
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THE MONTH OF MAY IN 
CALCUTTA.. 


H enry Meredith Parker, the most versatile Civil Servant of his day, was poet, 
musician and actor of a high amateur class before he left Calcutta in 1843. Here 
we. have hint in his lightest vein, not that of the old-world poem on Mr. AME 
of MSS Et ТО and Hay, that has already и in “ Business.” 


+ .. = 
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TEM P “ INDOPHILUS." 
Happy the man, whose hair and beard . Drest in habiliments of ice, 
Are glittering stiff with ice and snow,  - More bright than those of old put on 
Whose purple face with sleet is sear'd, — - At royal birthdays, by the nice 
His nose also. EE í Beau Skeffington. 
| i : 
Happy the man whose fingers five . . Happy the man, again I sing, А 
Seem to have left him altogether, | Who thus can freeze his life away, 
And feet are scarcely more alive Far from this hot blast's blustering, 
In wintry weather. Eo 5 : At Hudson's Bay. 
And happier he, who, heavenly cold, . Oh that 'twere mine to be so blest, 
^, From warmth and sunshine far away, . ^ For while my very bones are grilling, 
‘Lives till his freezing blood grows old | : The thoughts of such a place of rest, 
7 °° °` At: Hudson’ з Bay. VU. ^. Аге really thrilling. 
He in a beauteous basin, wrought  , О, | Instead of jackets, I would Wear э. a 
` Of frozen quicksilver, his feet DU : A coat of sleet, with snow lapelles, 
= ^ May lave in water down to nought © | Neatly embroidered here and there 
Of Fahrenheit. | With icicles. 
The whole year round too, if he pleases,- - Snow shoes should brace my burning feet, - ' 
Far from the sun's at?ocious beams, Es And how I should enjoy a shiver, 
‚ He may, unbaked by burning breezes, bu wx | While snow I'd drink, and snow I’d-eat, 
Live on ice creams. ^  ' То cool my. liver. | E 
“a... And if for Comfort, or for pride, >'i- - | I'd tune my pipe by icy Hearne, 
- ^ °` He wants shirt, breeches, coat, or vest; By frozen Coppermine I'd stroll, 
Let him but bathe, then step outside. . And, now and then, might take a turn 
And Lo—he’s drest! Towards the Pole. 
а: Ж ‚.. But all in vain I sigh" T. lands we NE D SQUE 


Where. PEERY cheeks with cold look blue, 
` While here Р the shade the mercury stands 
E ninety-two | E 


me A 
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| LAFCADIO HEARN. IN JAPAN. 


BY J. A. CHAPMAN. 


` AFCADIO HEARN went to Japan іп 1890 to 


collect material for a book. He probably did: 


not mean to stay more than a year or two, but 
he fell in love with its people, and spent the 
remaining fourteen years of his life among 


them. ` Не wrote, not one book on Japan, but twelve. 


Some of them’ attracted attention in Europe and: 


America immediately; an article on the subject of his 


work, by Dr. Vauguy, appeared as early as 1896 in Һе · 


Review des Deux Mondes; and in his own life-time' his 
work was translated into French, German, Swedish and 
Danish. In little more than two years, after his death, 


two large volumes of his letters were published, and. 


they were soon followed a third. His lectures on 
English Literature, delivered at the Tokyo University, 
have been published under the titles ‘‘ Interpretations 
of Literature" (2 volumes) and ''Appreciations of 
Poetry." In all his writing there i is either the imprint 
of genius, or something which it is still too early to 
distinguish from it; yet to the generality of Englishmen 
his name is hardly known. | 

‚Не was a journdlist by profession when he went to 
Japan. He had beer many things before that from the 
day when he.was dropped penniless on the pavement 
of an American city— servant, waiter, printer, proof- 
reader—but he had settled to journalism, and had 
earned the nickname of “© Old Semicolon ” in an effort 
to reform American methods of punctuation. With the 
migration to Japan a new career began. There was a 
school in Matsue in Izumo,—a province in which 
much of old feudal Japan still lingered,— whose 
directors had been attracted by Hearn's “© Some Chinese 
Ghosts." They applied to Government for him, and 
he went there to teach. A remarkable fact, that not 
a little to the credit of those humble Japanese folk. He 
could not stay long in Matsue, the rigour of whose 
winter was more than his delicate frame could 
withstand; but he always loved Izumo, and before he 
left Matsue, he. had married a Matsue girl. Much of 
the beauty of his life-story is connected with that girl. 
Her name was Koizumi (but Setsu, when he mentioned 
her in letters), and when Hearn became a naturalised 
Japanese citizen, the name he chose was Koizumi 
Yakumo,—Yakumo being a poetical name for Izumo. 
The words mean literally ‘‘ The Little Spring of Many 
Clouds," or '' The Place of the Issuing Clouds." There 


is a charming account of Hearn by Mrs. Hearn, written, , 


in broken English that adds to its charm, after his 
death.* 

From Matsue, in October, 1891, he went to a large 
Government school in Kumamoto, in’ Kyushu, the 
southern island. He taught English there, as in 
Matsue. · Не left Kumamoto late i in 1894 for Kobe, and 
was again for a time engaged in journalism. In 1896 
he.obtained the post of Professor of English Literature 





* Tn * Lafcadio Hearn in Japan” by Yone Noguchi (London: 


Elkin Mathews, roroQ. The broken neuen was probably, 


the translator's. 


at Tokyo, and held it for seven years. He was then 
told that, as a Japanese citizen, he was no longer 
entitled to a foreigner's salary; and so, of course, he 
resigned. The last post he held was a professorship і in 
Count Okuma’s University. He died suddenly on 
26th September 1904, while the Russo-Japanese war 
was still raging. Hə had written a letter that very day 
to-a Japanese friend, a captain in the army, signing it. 
“T, Koisumi" He was buried according to the 
Buddhist rites. 


It needs, Hearn says somewhere, a special structure 
like Pierre Loti’s, which is elsewhere described as 
‘wonderful,’ to ses the strange beauty of Japan. He 
had himself such a nervous sense. He was the son of. 
the descendant of an English emigrant to Ireland, in 
whose blood, tradition says, there was a gypsy strain, 
and his mother was Greek. As a child he spoke Italian 
and Roman in turn. That was, one would say, a good 
beginning for a student of an alien race. If 
understanding it depended on being sensitive to what 
is behind appearances, Hearn was, if anything, super- 
sensitive. He says, in one of his letters ‘ the possessor 
of pure horse-health never seems to have an idea of the 
‘half-lights.” It is impossible to see the physical 
undercurrents of human existence without that self- 
separation from the purely physical part of baig, which 
severe sickness gives like a revelation.’ l 


He may at times, as after a month’s swimming in the 
summer sea at Yaidzu (he was a tremendous swimmer), 
have been sunburnt and healthy, but it was never pure 
horse-health, and with the nerves of his finger-tips, 
one fancies, "һе could always feel the undercurrents. As 
among words, as the following passage dx even if 
it be a little extravagant : — 

‘To novelists and sketch-writers it has бея justly 
observed :— The readers do not feel as you do about- 


words. They can't be supposed to know that you 
think the letter * A’ is blush-crimson, and the letter‘ E ' 
pale sky-blue. They can't be supposed to know that 


you think ‘K. H.' wears a beard and a turban; that 
initial X ' is a mature Greek with wrinkles, or that 
' N.O.'—has an innocent, loveable, and childlike 
aspect. All this is trus from the critic's standpoint. 


** But from ours,—the standpoint of :— 
г ‘The Dreamer of Dreams T 
To whom what is and what seems 
Is often one and the same.’ ”’ 


To us the idea is thus :— Because people cannot. see: 
the colour of words, the tints of words, the secret ghostly 
motions of words;—  ' 

** Because they cannot hear the whispering of. words, 
the rustling of the procession of letters, the dream- 
flutes and dream-drums which аге. thinly and, weirdly 
played by words ;— 

“* Because they cannot perceive the pouting of МЕ, 
the frowning and fuming of words, the е the 
raging and racketing and rioting of words j, 
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* Because they are insensible to the phosphorising of 
words, the fragrance of words, the noisomeness of 
words, the tenderness or hardness, the dryness or 
juiciness of words;—the interchange of values in the 
gold, the silver, the brass and the copper of words ;— 

“Is that any reason why we should not try to make 
them hear, to make them see, to make them feel? ” 

That was to feel the undercurrent. This shows it of 
another thing :— 

'" When a rustling noise of falling leaves in the 
garden was heard, he said :—' Listen!’ the Heike are 
falling. They are the sounds of wavés at Dan-no-ura. "' 
And he listened attentively. Indeed, sometimes (Mrs. 
Hearn is speaking), I thought he was mad, because he 
seemed too frequently to see things that were not, and 
hear things that were not. 

He was, 
“un luth suspendu ; 
Sttot qu'on le touche 4l resoune."" 

In absence, after a long seclusion among Japanese, 
_ he could write, thinking it really true:—‘‘I confess 
that I can only bear the uncommon types of Englishmen, 
Germans and  Americans;—the conventional types 
simply drive me тай,” but he had only to 
get on board the Kobe Maru among conventional 
European passengers,—marine engineers on furlough, 
and the like, —to be gripped at once by the beauty and 
strength of the races and the civilization he had decried 
—the spell of the fair hair, the hawk noses, the Berserker 
eyebrows, the long clean limbs; the force, the dignity 
and the massive potentiality of it. How suddenly small 
his Japan seemed with these men round about him! So 
he stopped thinking of them, for, he says, ‘I saw my 
home,—and the lights of its household Gods, —and my 
boy reaching out his little hands to me,—and all the 
simple charm and love of old Japan. And the 
fairy-world seized my soul again, very softly and 
sweetly." Anything that had power of any kind cast 
a spell on him, and gripped him. 

“ Тһе Dreamers of Dreams," the perpetual seekers 
after thrills, the frisson Hearn thought the French 
word the more expressive, that ghostly things give, are 
generally weak men; are better not to marry; not to 
have children to bring up, and provide for. Hearn 
was not good at business. Anyone could cheat him, 
and the thought of an investment frightened him; but 
he was a strong man for a woman to lean on, for 
children to look up to; and frugal and thoughtful for 
the morrow. He was not good at making any bargain, 
and never could separate ‘‘business’’ from other 
things. Were it a re£isha to be hired, he would ask the 
runner, perhaps a very old man, if he loved his wife. 
If the runner’s face showed that he had answered ‘‘true 
speech," Hearn engaged him, and the old man might 
go as slowly as he pleased. ‘‘ It was still quicker than 
walking." There was something of that quality in 
most, of the business  Hearn  transacted. The 
“ Dreamers,’ are seldom close reasoners. Hearn 
was one. He read the Synthetic Philosophy till he knew 
it inside out, It may have given him ghostly thrills 
that Herbert’ Spencer had not dreamt of; but ‘he had 
taken it all in; and had taken in many other books that 
“ Dreamers” ordinarily shun, such as  Huxley's 
Evolution and Ethics. To put forward one passage in 
proof that a man is a reasoner is not to do him any 
great service; but rf it makes people say, that if he 


. the salutation of old Samurai days. 
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could write that, he at least had the habit of thinking, 
it 18 something. As a single passage, this of Hearn's 
would do as well as many, and to :earch for the best 
would take too long :— | 


" My text was plain—but you have forgotten it. I 
spoke of ‘ancestral pleasure,’ ' hereditary delight.’ 
You deny their possibility. The toys are not ancestral, of 
course, nor did I say they were,—but that they appealed 
to ancestral feeling. Why? All pleasure is hereditary, 
—every feeling is inherited. Why, then, say so? 
Because in this case we are considering race-feelings 
widely differentiated from our own. 

“ But all this is surface,—the ghostly side of the 
question is the beautiful one, and one which you would 
not deny without examining the evidence. Perhaps you 
think that the first time you saw Fuji or Miyanoshita, 
you had really a new sensation. But you had nothing 
of the kind. The sensations of that new experience in 
your own life were millions of years old! Far from 
simple is the commonest of our pleasures, but a larger, 
infinitely multiple of myriads of millions of ancestral 
impressions. Try to analyse the sensation of pleasure 
in a sunrise, or the smell of hay, and how soon we are 
lost. We can only classify the elements of such a 
pleasure ‘by bundles,’ so to speak.” 

Phat is a passage upon a subject that was never far 
from Hearn's thought—the individual as moulded by the 
uncountable experiences of the race-units from which 
he is sprung. It was a thing not for a moment to be 
lost sight of, either by the seeker of material for books 
on the Japanese or by the teacher of Japanese students, 
or (for Hearn was this too in thought, though not in 
practice) by the man of western origin “ legislating "' 
in the department of Japanese education. With that 
nervous sense, with that power of reasoning, and with 
that clue to guide his thought he set to work to study 
the Japanese. 

First, as to his method. It was to get, for a 
beginning, as near the physical heart of Japan as 
possible. To marry a Japanese girl, live in a Japanese 
house, eat their food (he had afterwards to give that 
up), sit as they sat, smoke their pipes, wear their clothes. 
He did all that, as part of the way to the Japanese 
soul. He failed in one thing that would have helped 
him there—he never mastered the Japanese language. 
The. most he succeeded in doing was in learning a 
‘ Pidgin"' Japanese to converse in with h's wife; but 
it was apparently not so poor a vehicle after all. 
Everything else he did. He lived surrounded by 
Japanese. He had at home, he once wrote,—and this 
was before his children were born,—a little world of 
about eleven people; for he adopted all the 
Japanese customs as his own, and did not take his wife’ 
out of her family, but was received into hers. He had 
a Japanese ''disciple," and close Japanese friends, 
whom he saw frequently, or. corresponded with. He 
visited their temples, watched their.dancing, listened 
to their music, collected their stories, proverbs, 
traditions—in short, for fourteen years he was 
ceaselessly ''all eyes ’’ and ''all ears” for whatever 
was to be seen or heard. 

This, reduced to one half, is what he writes ‘‘ of one 
day of his life as a sample.”’ 

* Morning 6 a.m.—{Wife rises and wakes me,—with 
І get into squatting 
position, draw the never-extinguished Asbacht to tho 


) 
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side of the futons, and begin to smoke. The servants 
enter, prostrate themselves, and say °“ good morning *’ to 
the danna-sama, and proceed to open the to. Meanwhile, 
in the chambers the little oil-lamps have been lighted 
before the tablets of the ancestors and the Buddhist 
deities—and prayers are being said, and offerings to the 
ancestors made. Already the old men are in the garden, 
saluting the rising sun, clapping their hands, and 
murmuring the Izumo prayers. 

“7-30 a.m.—Al gather at the door to say 
Sayonara ; but the servants stands outside,—according 
to the new custom requiring the servants to stand when 
the master is in yofuku. I pass to the school. 


“Returning, at the cal of the . kurumaya 
all come to the door again to greet me with the 
O-Kacrs; and I have to submit to aid in undressing 
and in putting on the kimono, obi, etc. The kneeling- 
cushion and htbacht are ready. 

“ Dinner.—The rest eat only when I am finished; 
because I am the worker. The principle is that 
the family  supporter's * wants are first to be 
considered, though in other matters he does not rank 
first. For instance, the place of honour when sitting 
together is always by age and parentage. I then take 
E M place. The old man is always then served 

rst. 


' 8 p.m.—Everybody squats round the Aako-hibacht 
to hear the newspaper read or to tell stories. Some- 
times the paper does Hêt come,—then curious games 
` are played, in which the girls join. The mother sews 
at intervals. If guests come for me, the rest of the 
family remain invisible till they go away, except wife,— 
that is, if they are important. 


"As evening wanes, the turn of the Kami-sama 


comes. During the day they receive their usual 
offerings; but it is at night that the special prayers are 
made. The little lamps are lighted; and each of the 
family in turn, except myself, says the prayers and 
. pays reverence. Some of the prayers are said for me, 
I was never asked to pray but once—when there was 
grief in the house; and then I prayed .to the Gods, 
repeating the Japanese words one by one as they were 
told to me. . 

‘The little lamps of the Kam: are left to burn 
themselves out." 

This ts a description of his home—short, and too 
beautiful not to give:—'' At home I enter into my 
little smiling world of old ways and thoughts and 
courtesies j——where all is soft and gentle as something 
sung in sleep. It is so soft, so intangibly gentle and 
lovable and artless. that sometimes it seems a dream 
only ; and then a fear comes that it might vanish away.” 

In: another letter he says of his home :—“ It 
is only happy when I am happy. If I look 
tired, it is silent, and walks on tip-toe. It is a moral 


force. I dare not fret about anything when I can 
help it. for others would fret more. So I try to keep 
bright." 


What did he learn of Japan? One must read his 
books to answer, and we might now pass to a review 
of them. We propose to keep to the letters, however; 
as.the more intimate writings, and revealing more of 
the man,—and what manner of guide to the Japanese 


he makes,—for whoever chooses him from among. 


the multitude of writers on that subject. 
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His letters are perhaps too intimate, too much 
coloured by the mood in which he wrote each, —and he 
was a creature of moods. He passed very quickly 
from sunshine to gloom; from gloom to sunshine. He 
felt one day as if he hated Japan ;—then there came two 
women selling ballads. One took her samzsen and sang. 
°“ Never," he wrote, “© did I listen to anything sweeter. 
All the sorrow and beauty, all the pain and the sweet- 
ness of life thrilled and quavered in that voice; and the 
old first love of Japan came back. Though I could 
not understand the words, I could feel the pathos and 
the beauty of things. Then I noticed that the singer 
was blind. Both women were almost surprisingly 
ugly, but the voice of the one that sang was indescrib- 
ably beautiful." 

This is an expression of that old first love :— '' This 
15 a domesticated nature, which loves man апа 
makes itself beautiful for him in a quiet grey-and-blue 
way like the Japanese women. What I love in 
Japan are the Japanese,—the poor, simple humanity 
of the country. It is divine. There is nothing in this 
world approaching the native natural charm of them. 
No book ever written has reflected it. I love their 
Gods, their customs, their dress, their bird-like 
quavering songs, their houses, their superstitions, 
their faults." 

That was Old Japan, but,—there was a dark side to 
the picture—there was also New Japan. ‘Thinking of 
it, he could write :—-‘‘ I have seen how thoroughly 
detestable Japanese can be, and the revelation assisted 
in illuminating things; ’’ and ‘ I felt. as never before, 
how utterly dead Old Japan is, and how ugly New 
Japan is becoming; ’’ and '' Life will be made wretched 
for Occidentals in business—just as it is being made 
in the schools—by all sorts of little tricky plans, which 
cannot be brought under law-provisions, or even so 
defined as to appear to justify resentment—tricks at 
which the Japanese are as elaborately ingenious as they 
are in matters of etiquette and forms of other kinds. 
The nation will show its ugly side to us—after a 
manner unexpected, but irresistible." But he could 
say another time that the Japanese were still the best 
people in the world to live among; that their charm 
was as the charm of childhood. 

He claimed once to be the only man who had ever 
seriously attempted to study the people. It was 
really, though, ‘‘a very, very, very, hard thing to 
study was the Japanese soul." At times ha felt he knew 
nothing whatever about it; that the longer he lived 
in Japan, the less he knew about the Japanese. That 
was a sign, said one of them, that he was beginning 
to understand. It was only when a foreigner confessed 
that he knew nothing about them that there was some 
ground for expecting that he would understand them 
later on. He felt he never would completely, all the 
same, and would quote Kipling's pilot :—'' And if any 
man was to come to you and say, ‘I know them Javva 
currents, don't you listen to him; for them currents is 
never yet known to mortal man." 


What did he find in the Japanese soul? Things 
beautiful, things strange and dreadful. First, of the 
Japanese generally, that among them  individuality 


seemed deliberately suppressed, so that to pass from 
New York to Matsue was as the change from “ап 
almost unbearable atmospheric pressure to n rarefied, 
highly oxygenated medium." Very dull, then, surely ! 
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Imagine such a change in the moulding social forces 
around them, as to make a Disraeli, a Carlyle, a 
Macaulay, a Newman, a Dr. Arnold scarcely distinguish- 
able from each other. You cannot of course. Were 
the Japanese, then, as like each other as they seemed? 
Possibly. If  psychically, much smaller than 
Europeans—having, that is, much less individuality— 
they—would be so,—as Indians, too, may have appeared 
to-be, among whom there is no deliberate suppression 


of individuality. But, one thinks, if it will not startle- 


you to hear it said, of how, except to the shepherd all 
sheeps' faces look exactly alike, while to the shepherd 
no two do. Or of a page of Arabic, the words of 
which look so alike to one who only knows the 
alphabet. Would not the Japanese, if one could ever 
learn to know them, be as much changed from what 
they once seemed as the Arabic words are to one who 
knows the language? The Japanese might still, how- 
ever, be smaller psychically. 


our own," 


Of Japanese children: The Japanese child, we. 


learn, ‘‘is as close to you as the European child— 
perhaps closer and sweeter, because infinitely more 
natural and naturally refined.’’ Such a statement as 
that in a lover of children, is easily forgiven. It is full, 
though, of hard things. English children, little 
English children, are as natural as the sky 3s blue. 
To speak of any children as infinitely тоге natural 
is surely childish, By natural refinement Hearn 
meant, of course, refinement that is hereditary. 
Such as it is, it is a thing impossible not to notice in 
Orientals, children and adults; but on analysis it proves 
to be only something resulting from the general climatic 
softening, toning down, and subduing of animal spirit. 
It differs, not in degree, but. in kind, from the 
refinement wrought in a man by so-ial intercourse, 
university studies, and other stronger or weaker forces; 
and compared with that what is its value? Granted 
ever so freely, however, that Oriental refinement is very 
charming. 

Of Japanese women: ''The women are certainly 
the sweetest things I have ever seen, as a general rule : 
all the good things of the race have been put into them. 
They are just loving, joyous, simple-hearted children 
with infinite surprises of pretty ways." And :— 
‘ Japanese women are children, of course. They perceive 
every possible shade of thought—vexation, doubt or 
pleasure—as it passes over the face; and they know all 
you do not tell them. If you are unhappy about 
anything, then they say :— I will pray to the Kamt- 
sama for my lord’; and they light a little lamp and 
clap their hands, and pray. And the ancient gods 
hearken unto them; and the heart of the foreign 
barbarian is thereby lightened, and made luminous 
with sunshine. And he orders the merchants of curious 
textures to bring their goods to the house, which they 
do, piling them up like mountains, and there js such 
choice that the pleasure is damped by the sense of 
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The easiest and best way to expand the chest is 


= to have a large heart in it. 
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inability to buy everything in this world. And the 
merchants, departing, leave behind them dreams in 
little Japanese brains of beautiful things to be bought 
next year.” | | i | s 
Of the men:  '' Cultivate their minds, and the more 
they are cultivated, the further you push them from 
you." ‘“‘ They do not understand Western thought at. 
all" ‘‘ It is impossible for any who have.not lived here. 
for a long time to understand th» enormous difference 
between the thought and feeling of the Japanese and 
' I feel unhappy at being in the company of a 
cultivated Japanese for more than an hour at a time. 
After the first charm of formality is over, “he man 
becomes ice—or else suddenly drifts away from you 
into his world, far from ours as the star Rephan.’’ - 
These are general statements. There is, perhaps, 
more to be learned from the following stories, which 
have, too, their charm or their interest. Hearn had а: 
cook whose smile it was that he thought of, when he 


thought of him. One day, looking through a hole їп. 


the shoj*, he saw him alone. ‘‘ The face," he says, 
‘was not the same face. IJt*was thin and drawn, and: 
showed queer lines; worn by old hardship." That is. 
how he will look, Hearn thought, when he is dead. Не: 
went in. The man was all changed—young and happy 
again. Once, when Hearn was ill, his father-in-law, a 
charming old man, vowed to live for a year, If he got: 
well on some totally unsubstantial diet. Hearn made 
such a pretence of, anger about it that the vow was 
changed for another. One ofig wife's school-friends - 
was dying, and knew it. . She came to bid 
them good-bye, “laughing and lying bravely.” 
She must go home, she said, but would soon be 
well, and come back. She never complained, 
never ceased to smile.. Soon after reaching home 
she died. Another friend (le knew, too, that he. 
was dying) said :—'' Open the ehojt wide that my friend’ 
may see the chrysanthemums,’’ and he watched Hearn’ 
face, laughing, while Hearn pretended to be pleased. 
In the night he woke, and said :—'' Mother, did you. 
hear from my friend? Is his son well? " They were his 
last words. A Japanese politician told a treacherous 
li. His wife robed herself all in white, and slew 
herself, regretting that she had only one life to give in 
expiation. А man unwittingly insülted one of his wife's 
kin, and Ле (the former) had been in a penitentiary. Said. 
the ex-penitentiary :—'' You are a child new-born. 
Give me back your wife! She is my blood." The 
man gave back his wife; but went a few days afterwards, 


and killed that relative. Then he and she bathed, . 
dressed, teasted, and composed poems. Then they killed. 
In the general opinion it was the ex- 


themselves. 
penitentiary who was guilty of murder. 


“ And if any man was to come to you and say, ‘I 


know them Javva currents, don't you listen to 

him; for them currents is never vet known to mortal 
$3 

man. 
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SAFES. 


BY JOHN WALLACE, C.E. 


T is not difficult to trace the history of safes for ` 


they seem to have been used from all times not 

only by man, but by other animals that gathered 

stores of food to tide over periods of scarcity. 

The bee, the ant and the squirrel are familiar 
examples of animals whose stores provide against 
intervals in the food supply. They are hidden with 
stich precautions as the animals are able to use. And 
as human beings began to accumulate objects of value 
they were hidden, at first in the ground, and, even- 
tually, in receptacles of such size, weight or strength 
as gave promise of security. No nation has given so 
much care and thought to the safe deposit of their dead 
as the aneient Egyptians. With the dead were placed 
articles of асран and value and the choice of 
their resting place was frequently both remote and 
also guarded by false indications calculated to lead the 
searcher astray, but although some of these tombs 
have remained thousands of years unknown they are 
gradually being discovered and rifled. The same kind 
of human reasoning that chose the spot six or eight 
thousand years ago seems to have led in modern times 
to its re-discovery. The modern safe deposit is there- 
fore no new thing, but security nowadays is based on 
a different system. 


Secret Hoards. 


When people gave up hiding valuables underground 
they began to conceal them in masonry recesses 
which were often built up, and not infrequently the 
workmen employed on the job were murdered for 
greater security. In this way the cache known only 
to one or two persons without written record became 
lost on the death (possibly sudden) of the guardians 
and was only discovered by accident long afterwards 
as happens so often in India to-day. 
trove that when found is sent to the mints ot Bombay 
or Calcutta helps to maintain the tradition that every 
ruined fort contains hidden away in its foundations 
stores of coin and jewelry that are, in some cases, 
protected by demons against the roving herdsman ór 
gypsy, or the village sowcar. Then came the era of 
strong boxes of hard wood banded with iron and 
closed with locks and bolts of great complication 
which seemed to reach their highest development in 
Italy during the 16th century. At the same time 
boxes of metal began to be made by armourers who 
had to hammer out their plates from lumps of iron, 
as rolling mills had still to be invented. More re- 
cently the vast complication of financial and banking 
operations necessitated increased attention to the 
safeguarding of documents and property, and as a 


result of this need a very important industry has arisen . 


employing thousands of expert workmen and drawing 
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on the most advanced science of mechanics and neel 
lurgy. This industry has found its best exponents in 
England and the United States and it includes among 
its products everything from a steel box that will fit 
into a recess made by the removal of.a brick from a 
wall to the immense strong rooms descending under- 
ground and served by hydraulic lifts that guard the 
specie and valuables of banks and Governments. This 
industry has produced special classes of workmen who, 
if they are criminally inclined, become a serious danger 
to the public, for it is from their ranks that 
some of the most famous burglars have issued. "This 
circumstance has at the s&me time been one of the 
chief stimulants of the safe maker and inventor in im- 
proving the strength and security of the Fire and 
Thief-proof Safe as it is known to-day. 


A Prize Safe. 


India has been very slow to utilise the improved 
protection of the modern safe. Enormous sums and 
valuables are still hoarded in wooden boxes fastened 
with padlocks. Boxes of sheet iron in great 
quantities are made all over the country, padlocked 
and often sunk in floors of houses; they offer little 
protection to their contents as a railway platelayer’s 


. spanner would suffice to wrench off the padlock or 


tear away the hasp— indeed this tool is deadly to almost 
any padlock. The cheapness of the padlock seems to 
overcome every other consideration—even the 
frequency of robbery does not count. As the Indian 
purchaser knows little or nothing about the internal 
construction of a safe he is at the mercy of the sales- 


‘man, and the last thing he would think of would be 


to demand a certificate of a fire test upon one of the 
type of safes under consideration. Some years ago at 
a large agricultural show in Bombay a prize was 
offered for a fire test of safes mostly of local make 
that were put into a small hut for the purpose of the 
So ignorant were the test committee of this 
work that when the fire was burnt out some of the 
safes had part of their paint still unburnt. This did 
not prevent the prizes from being awarded. More re- 
cently the Indian Post Office invited safemakers or 
dealers to a fire test at Calcutta. Only two came 
forward, a Bombay and a Calcutta firm—and in this 
regard it should be noted that the safe-making industry 
has made more progress in the Bombay Presidency 
than elsewhere in India, firms like Messrs. The 
Godrej and Boyce Manufacturing Company having 
brought their productions quite up-to-date. The test 
was conducted by the Public Works Department on 
the Maidan, and enough of fuel was provided to melt 
the two safes that were raised on low. piers of bricks 
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and placed about 2 feet apart. When fully lighted the 
fire was so hot as to be unpleasant at a distance of 20 
feet. When the ‘competitors were asked if. they 
-objected to a test of 2 hours they accepted’ it, but the 
Bombay man added that he would prefer a 4-hour 
test, to which the other agreed. At the end of 4 hours 
the safes. were cooled with a fire hose and some diffi- 
culty was experienced in-opening the Calcutta safe as 
the handle-had disappeared in the fire. The contents 
(documents) .were reduced to ashes. The other safe 
when. opened discharged a puff of steam and all’ its 
contents were found uninjured. The difference was 
due to the quality of insulating packing within the 
double sides of the safes. The prize was an order оп 
the Post Office Savings Banks amounting to about one 
lakh a rupees and the winner is a well-known Indian 
safemaker employing about 300 workmen. 

Fire tests in Europe include а а :ої about 20 feet 
upon a paved stone surface and during the fire test 
the outer skin of the safe must be:red hot. There is 
a limit to the resistance of the, best safe whether 
against fire or robbers. Let the heat continue long 
enough and the safe will fail, or, give the cracksman 
unlimited time, and nothing can withstand him. "Were 
it otherwise_thé loss of.the key would involve the loss 
of the whole conterits of the safe. - i 


~ 
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` New Devices. 


The construction of safes has called for many new - 


devices including compound plates having one side of 
" hardened steel. The doors require very accurate 


fitting and the bolts instead of being shot by the key ` 


are controlled by a hand lever and once shot it is the 
turn of the key to lock them in place. 
placed on the hinges for security, the bolts project on 
all sides of the door into a very solid frame.. The 
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“replace the latter entirely. 


"each weighs 4 tons. 
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bending of the outer plate, forming sides, top and 


bottom, is now done with great accuracy by hydraulic 


power, and electric or oxy-acetylene flame welding is 
steadily superseding the riveted joint and will probably 
Some -of the insulating 
material employed for fire protection in certain safes 
absorbs moisture, and in a damp climate eats thzough 
the plates and ruins the safe. This has been observed 
in Bombay and-is due to the fluctuation of tarometric 


` pressure that causes a flow of air into and out of all 
"hollow vessels and chambers that are not hermetically 


sealed. This flow takes place twice in and twice out 
every day, and the moisture the air contains is absorbed 
by the salt in the insulator and retained to the point of 
deliquesence. One of the finest examples of a safe 
on a large scale is that of the National Safe Deposit 
Co., of London consisting of a large isolated building 
in Queen Victoria Street. - The vault or citadel is 45 
feet below ground, it rests on a-bed'of concrete 20 feet 
thick. The walls are 4 feet 2 inches thick of hard blue 
brick in cement with an interior lining of 475 inches 
cast-iron plates chilled on one side. These plates have 
imbedded within them a network of interlaced iron 
bars. The vault is four stories-deep and these are sub- 


' divided and separated by doors that are moved by 


The doors are 12 inches thick and 
This vault has space for 20,000 
safes of various sizes and is patrolled by armed 
watchmen. Since this safe deposit was built many of 
the most important improvements in steel manufacture 
have been.discovered developing qualities of strength 
hitherto unknown, but, concurrently with these, the pro- 


hydraulic power. 


` 


gress in high explosives and flames of great intensity _ 


have furnished means of destruction undreamt of in 
the past generation; and so the contest between safe- 
maker and burglar is likely to go on as long as men 
find it necessary to áccumulate and store valuables. 


CO-OPBRATION IN TRADING. - 


WHat a pity it is that there is not a closer bond of sympathy betweet 
manufacturers of proprietary goods and the retailers of the country. Ther 
would be more business and more profit for both of them if only they would 
become still better friends, and the community would also benefit. The fact 
must never be ignored'that a prominent advertiser will always give 
reasonably good value; he cannot go on advertising and doing business if his 

goods or-articles do not show value. The branding and the advertising form 
the best possible security for the buying public. And the public are realising 
this, and are asking for food and clothing and implements by the advertised 


name- 


- 
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HoxEsS FOR THE LFOPLE. 


= 

We are in the midst of a great 
national movement to provide adequate 
sanitary and cheerful homes for the 
people and this pressing need must be 
boldly faced and boldly handled.—/7. К. 
H. The Prince of Wales, at the Royal 
Academy Dinner. 


2 
A BITTER AWAKENING. 

We have no illusions as regards the 
extent of our defeat and we know that 
the power of German arms is broken. 
—Count Brockdorff Rantseu, at the 
Peace Conference. 


Tie CHOT, 


There is a great clamour for Hoine 
Rule for India. But knowing what the 
villagers kuow, they beg to inform the 
Government as well as the ,agitator, 
that they can never prefer a selfish oli- 
garchy to an impartial bureaucracy.— 


Mr. M. K. Ahmed, at the Conference 


of the Bengal Jotedars and Ratyats. 


FRANCE TO BRITAIN. 


We have disputed with you the empire 
oí the sea, but we shall no longer be 
your rivals except in works of peacc. 
~—-Admiral Touchard to Admiral Beatty, 
їп Paris. 


WisE MASSES. 


I feel satisfaction that the great mass 


of people of all classes have shown 


themselves sane and loyal throughout 
this paraxysm of madness.—Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer to Punjab Representatives. 


Tire Key to KNOWLEDGE. 


Unless oue knew the pressure of life 
in the lyumbler classes onc knew nothing 


of life whatever.--P’resident Wilson to 
the International Law Socicty, in Paris. 


FREE SPEECH. 


- 


And the greatest freedom of speech the 
greatest safety, because by exposure 
folly is defeated and in the free air of 
free speech men ‘get into communica- 
tion with one another, which constitutes 
the basis of all common achievement.— 
President Wilson, at the Institute of 
France. 


WANTED. 


The men who can think the common 
thoughts of humanity are the men who 
wil be most serviceable in the imme- 
diate future. God grant there be many 
of them.-—President Wilson lo the inter- 
national Law Soctety, Paris. . 


To Every INDIAN. 


1 ask you both in your words and in 
your actions to oppose and condemn the 
teaching which encourages disobedience 
to any law, whether great or small.— 
The Commissioner of Ahmedabad, at a 
public meeting. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. x 


Were entering upon a new period 
in the history of the Empire and we 
will progress only if these problems 
are regarded from the point ot view of 
Ње wider unity of the  Empire.— 
Colonel Amory, in the British Budget 
Debate. 


Bur WIEN? 


A self-governing and prosperous 
India will be the best bulwark for 
Dritain with her great responsibilities in 
Asia.—AMr. D. G. Tilak, at a meeting 
of the Britain and India clssuciation, 
Carton Пай. | 
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Irs Up ro THE PEOPLE. 


The success of the League rests with 
the people who can make their Govern- 
ments what they will-—Lord Grey to 
Reuter’s Representative. 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 


Everything will be done with courtesy 
but this second treaty of Versailles has 


- cost us too much not to take all 


necessary precautions and guarantees 
that the peace will be a lasting one.— 
M. Clemenceau, at the Peace Confer- 
ence. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Moreover, the markets of the Central 
Empires and Russia which used to take 
a quarter of our exports are closed, and 
China, Japan and New Zealand, which 
used to take another quarter, are 
practically cut off by shipping difficul- 
ties. There is, therefore, no need for 
despair in the future.—Sir R. Horne, in 
the House of Commons. 


WANTED :—A LEAD. 


The Dominions look to the Mother- 
land to give them a lead in the after- 
war fight for supremacy.—S'r Joseph 
Ward to a London Audience. 


RESTORATION, 


We must look to the vast undevelop- 
ed resources of the Empire to restore 
the badly shaken fabric of our indus- - 
trial lile-——Lord Sydenham to the British 
Empire Club. 


PURCHASE OF HEALTH. 


It has been said that public health is 
purchasable, апа that within limits a 
community has to determine its own 
death-rate.—Sir Sankaran Nair at a 
Conference of Medical Experts. 
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THE ROWLATT ACT. 
BY A. H. S. HINCHLIEFE, В.А. 


HEN so many level-headed citizens of the 

most advanced rationalitizs are engaged 

upon discussing the relative claims of 

Imperialism, Nationalism,’ and Individual. 

ism, and are so discordant in their ultimate 
conclusions, it is not 1б be wondered at if Indians 
seem somewhat illogical in their opinions on these 
points. These subjects are almost boundless and the 
points of view which may be held are innumerable. 
It is, however, more conducive to a comfortable frame 
of mind if one agrees with the requirements of the 
age in which one lives. rather than if one falls foul of 
those requirements. I am, of course, speak'ng 
generally, and not attempting to kegislate for those 
unevenly balanced persons who find their greatest 
pleasure in discord and strife, mental or physical. 
There are, I believe, many, especially in India, who 
have not been able, through lack of opportunity, to 
discern for themselves, th» direction in which human 
thought is drifting at the present time, since they have 
not been shown the facts, which are impelling that 
thought along the road of political pragress. 

The defeat of the German armies doss not seem to 
have brought us appreciably пзагег to any definite 
solution of the problems as to what form of political 
organisation is likely to bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number. The very fact of the war breaking 
out at all seemed at one time to afford absolutely 
damning evidenos against Imperialism. Our security, on 
the other hand,— witness the recruiting appeals, posted 
up all over England,—seemed to be dependent upon the 
extent to which our citizens were animated with the 
spirit of patriotic Naticnalisn, and patriotic Nat'onalism 
is first cousin to Imperialism, at any rate it always be- 
comes so if it gets the chance. Thon, after voluntary 
recruitment had given way to complusion, the hope of 
the world appeared to rest upon democratic indi- 
vidualism, with equal obligations and equal opportuni- 
ties, for all. . Individualism, however, had not yet been 
seen in its extreme form; it suddenly gave itself away, 
by its behaviour in Russia, and, after bluffing our own 
Prime Minister into saluting it as the harbinger of a 
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' better world, it gave all decent-minded people such a 


shock, and went on giving them such shocks that they 
have never recovered. They forget now that the era 
of Individualism was ever hailed with approbation. 
Such is the sequence of events which has buffeted the 
minds of political idealists and upset their theories, one 
after another during the past four and a half vears. 
History, though, is nothing but a record of such 
disillusionments, and if they have been crowding upon 
us unusually fast just lately, the effect has only been 
to jerk our minds into another path; it generally 
happens, too, that, after a period exceptionally rich in 
denouements, mankind discovers some working 
political organisation which keeps him going for a fair 
space of time. 


Collectivism : 


Fortunately for civilization the disappointed human 
idealist does not give up in despair when his dreams 
are shattered. He secks an alternative to the policies 
which have failed, and he usually pursues his second 


` choice no less enthusiastically than he did his first. 
' It has been so in the present instance. Many idealists 


have been bitterly disappointed, by the recent revela- 
tion of the characteristics of Individualism wh»^n an 
attempt is made to put it into practice. So stern has 
been the lesson taught by Bolshevism, that many 
thought it would induce the more level-headed elements 
among the supporters of Individualism to reverse their 
ideas completely and aim at reactionary measures, even 
to the extent of favouring autocratic Imperialism. This 
has not been the case. 

Finding that individual freedom from Government 
control proved in practice to be the most bloodthirsty 
despotism of unscrupulous individuals over the State 
and other individuals alike, the advanced thinkers 
turned into another course. Their broad aim remained 
the same—to provide everyone with a good opportunity 
for living a decent cultured life, as free as possible from 
distasteful molestation or restraint. This aim has not 
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varied greatly ever since we have any record of the 
thoughts of the world's philosophers. Never, though, 
has any practical effort to achieve this end failed so, 
conclusively from the start as Individualism. The 
Individualists, far from reverting to the Im perialistic 


јаза, turned at once, as though tosome prepared switch 


line of trenches, to Collectivism ; - and .Collectivism 
in any form is a very long.cry indeed from their previous 
method of attempting to attain the millenium. 


The theory of Collectivism makes it imperative for 
every man to co-operate for the good of mankind, but 
in its practical form, so far as it has gone at present, it 
merely compels individual citizens to work for the joint 
welfare of a State, while they are entitled to expect that 
the control of affairs of public importance is no longer 
left in the hands of certain favoured individuals to 
exploit for their own convenience. State control is 
demanded for the production of all those things which 
are used by a large portion of the community. This is 
held to be a step forward in the direction of freedom, 
inasmuch as it gives the producer and the consumer 
an equal opportunity of influencing the control. 


In no circumstances will Collectivism tolerat» a small 
portion of the community imposing its will upon the 
wholé. It is contended that the individual is less likely 
to be molested with unpleasant interference, if his work . 
is controlled, and the articles he consumes are produced, 
by the State, than if he is at the mercy of other indivi- 
duals in these two respects. Whether this theory is 
right or wrong it is no intention of mine to discuss here. 
But it is, I think, reasonable to consider that men are 
likely to develop a higher state of culture, when they 
have an indirect control over thir own welfare, rather 
than when they have no concern whatsoever in 
imposed 
upon th»m by their own elected representatives are at 
times more irkso.ne than those imposed by independent 
employers. 


It were idle to suppose that Collectivism of this nature 
will immediately enhance material prosperity to any 
great extent. When the interests of all are considered, 
cheap production will be at an end. A feeling, however, 
does undoubtedly exist, and it is based oa very good 
foundation, that society is more contented when it feels 
that it has an indirect control over those who take 
charge of its self-preservation. It likes to feel that its 
directors -are disinterested, and that it has the power 
to depose them as soon as they show signs of being 
otherwise. This fezling has increased as a result of 
the education of ‘War. Men have grown accustomed 
to being led, and having their habits of life dictated-to 
them by disinterested persons; it would have been quite 
impossible to make men go through a barrage if they 
had believed that officers were making money out of the 
capturing of their objective. After this experience, 
society has become more exacting of its leaders: It 
looks for a spirit of disinterestedness in their manage- 
ment of Zffairs: 

There is only one standard by which °“ the man in the 
street " can judge whether or not the administration of 
his Government is consistent with the new idea of 
Collectivism. He scrutinises every official action to see 
whether it appears to.have been animated by desire to 
further the interest of th» community as a whole, or not, 
If there is any suspicion of bias, whether it be economic, 
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political, or religious, society will reject the policy -ol 
its leaders, and denounce them in no uncertain terms. 
If ойе portion of the community brings pressure upon 
the Government to favour it at the expense of another 


portion, society looks for a decision, cold, impartial, 


and dictated by no other interest than the self-preserva- 
tion of the whole. These are the standards by which 
the most advanced peoples of the world are scrutinising 
the actions of their . governments. Гю Indians 
understand this? From their recent actions in 
connection with the passing of the Rowlatt legislation, 
it appears that they do not. 


The Rowlatt Act: 


Let us examine from an entirely impartial point of 
view, whether, the action of Government in taking upon 
itself the powers conferred by the Rowlatt Act, is 
dictated by the theory of public self-preservation which. 
we have shown to be demanded by the political ideas of 
the present dav. To do this*it is necessary to examine 
briefly the powers conferred by the Act. Before doing 
so, I am, of course, writing under the assumption that 
the vast majority of Indians do not want anythinz in the 
nature of violent revolution. If they do, of course, it's 
not much use arguing : though such a perverted ‘idea 
can only be due to mis-apprehension. Russia has 
proved that anarchy to-day is just as appalling as ever 
it was, and that its leaders are just as powerless to 
control the elements which they have let loose. 

For the purpose of the discussion the Rowlatt. Act 
may be divided into two sections, according to the ideas 
underlying the assumptions of the powers contained 
therein. One of these sections aims at prevention of 
crime, the other at punishment for crime. Looking at 
it from? the criminal’s point of view, one section is 
intended to prevent and the other to cure. I wonder 
whether Indians have considered the duties of Govern- 
ment in these two respects, independently? In my own 
opinion, they are by no means identical: 


Prevention of Crime: 


Under this heading I include two portions of the 
Rowlatt Act, on: of which can only be applied when the 
Governor-General in Council is satisfied that anarchical 
or revolutionary movements are being extensively 
promoted, while the other can only be used when ‘he 
Governor-General in Council is satisfied that anarchicai 
or rivolutionary movements are being promoted to such 
an extent as to endanger the public safety. Both of 
these portions are preventive in their intention, and 
constitute the first of the two sections into which I have 
divided the Act as a whole. The powers which the 
Government have assumed in this, section are as 
follows :— | 


Under the first portion that is to say, when anarchical 
or revolutionary movements are being; extensively 
promoted, persons believed to be actively engaged. сап, 
after investigation by a judicial officer with certain 
qualifications, be called upon to furnish security or be- 
compelled to reside in a particular area. 

Under the second portion, that is to’ say, ien 
anarchical or revolutionary movements are being 
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promoted to ѕш:ћ an extent as to endanger ihe public 
safety, persons believed to be concerned can be arrested 


without a warrant. and confined.. Th: powers assumed 


are particularly distasteful at first thought, and call for 
very distinct justification if they are to be admitted. 
The aim of this section of the Act, I have stated to be 
Prevention. Let us examine the duties of Government 
in this respect according to the modern political ideas, 
which I have outlined above. It is nothing unusual, in 
fact, very much the contrary, for appeals of an abso- 
lutely constitutional nature to be mad: by ons portion 
of the community to Government. In these 
circumstances, we expect from Government an 
absolutely impartial decision given with only one 
interest in mind, the self-preservation of the public. 
If we see in Government's action anything which points 
towards us we condemn it at once. Ап  anarchical 
or revolutionary movement is nothing more or less than 
an appeal on the part of a portion of the community, 
though an unconstitutional appeal. As in the former 
casé we look for: the game impartial reply from 
Government, unless, indeed, we are still supporters of 
the worn-out creed of Individual'sm. We expect the 
official retort-to be framed in such terms as will ensure 
the preservation of society. As the appeal, however, is 
an unconstitutional one we can hardly expect Govern- 
ment to be scrupulous!y constitut’onal in its retaliatory 
action. In add:t’on to being unconstitutional, there is 
another characteristic which is peculiar to anarchical 
agitation. It is this : —Whereas in ordinary cases when 
one portion of the community brings pressure to bear 
on Government to favour št at the expense of another, 
there is no danger to th2 public invo'ved in making the 
request, but only in Government's reply, the p-omotion 
of anarchy as a means of agitation endingers grave 
° public interests.. If a political sect begins to organise 
murders and dacoities, in order to explain to the 
Government that they require certain political privileges, 
it is not sufficient for Government to reply that, after 


due consideration, they have coms to the’ conclusion ~ 


that to grant the privilege would not-be in the interests 
of the community. By so doing Government will have 
disposed of but half their duty. Meanwhile the method 
of agitation employed will have injured the. lives. and 
property of citizens who have an equal share of the 
collective rights of the community. In order, therefore 
to discharge their duties completely, Government must 
provide for a thorough and effective means of prevention. 


If we аге to demand this, we cannot fetter their acticns | 


by any sentimental ideas based on Individualism. In 
point of fact it 1s ons of the oldest of recognised political 
principles to.allow the head of the State, in whatever 
form, to take exceptional action for the prevention of 
public dangers. In Roman times, the phrase 


* ne respublica: detrimentum capiat ” 


covered all State actions of this nature. The essence, 
however, of such measures must be preventive if it 1s 
to be justifiable. In addition, of course, such 
preventions must be necessary. Was this prevention 
necessary in the case of ‘the R .wlatt Act? It would be 
out of place here to go into details or numbers of the 
murders committed through political agitation prior to 
the enforcement of the Defence of India Act: But the 


fact was this:—In Bengal murders and robberies, , 


committed through the instigation of the political 
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associations, - occurred in nearly every district of the 
province. ‘Now you can't pay compensation for a 
murder once it is committed. There is no question of 
damages. If any of us are defrauded, or libelled, we 
look to the law to get us compensation: but we do not 
view the prospects of being murdered in the same light 
atall. There are circumstances, as the war has shown 
in which a free citizen will readily make a present of his 
life to the State, and demand no further compensation 
in return save that his Cependents shall be looked after. 
But no free citizens ar» prepared to be murdered by 
political agitators for any compensation whatsoever. 
It is, therefore, I think, quite evident that the State's 
duty in this instan'e becomes one of prevention, and if 
Government finds it necessary to arm itself with special 
powers in order to accomplish this, those who look to 
Government for the protection of the'r lives and 
property cannot complain. 


With regard to the second s»ction of the Act, which, 


“as I have stated above, is directed towards the punish- 


ments of offenders, the duties of Government are very 
different from what they are in respect of the prevention 
of crime. Having apprehended the criminal and, by 
this means, annulled his activities it is for the Govern- 
ment to bring him to justice, and justice should be the 
criterion of all the official actions from this stage 
onward. Up to this point the question has been one 
for the administrator, it now becomes one for the 
lawyer. This section of the Act should, therefore, he 
viewed from a legal aspect. 


Justice : 


The two portions of the Act which I have included 
under this heading are directed towards the trial of 
actual anarchical offenders, or of persons detained under 
the specia] powers of the Governor-General prescribe 1 
in the section dealing with prevention. In a sense, 
therefore, the extent to which justice is administered 
in this section of the Act, is the measure of satisfaction 
offered to the public that the special powers found 
necessary in the preventive section are not being 
misused. Th» fact that it has been found necessary to 
take such powers should in no way int2rfere with the 
administration of justice. Do we feel that justice is 
being duly administered? 


The trial of anarchical or revolutionary offenders is 
to. be carried out by three High Court Judges. ‘The 
object in this instance js to ensure that the trial is a 
speedy one.- There is nothing intrinsically unjust in 
accelerating the proceedings. It is, however, usually 
understood that the proceedings in such instances shall 
be published to the world at large. Publicity is íhe 
best insurance against injustice. There is no portion of 
the Act which seems so much calculated to cause offence 
among level-headed people as th» portion which 
empowers the authorities to withhold publication of 
proceedings should they desire. Stated as a bare fact, 
this seems contrary to justice. Let us sift it further. 
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Justice is always two sided. There can be no such 
thing as an administration of justice which is all in 
favour of the accused. Anyone entrusted with dispens- 
ing justice is frequently faced with fine points which 
have to be very carefully weighed, and, even when this 
has been done with conscientious impartiality, the 
prospect of deciding is not always easy or palatable. 
Consider the present instance. A man is on trial for 
anarchical offences which are dangerous to the lives 
and property of others. It is necessary for justice to 
be done. In order to produce this result, we must have 
witnesses whose evidence can be believed. By inti- 
midating these witnesses,'evidence can be falsified; it 
is no more right for witnesses to be intimidated by the 
accused, than for them to be bribed by the prosecution. 





In Bengal the process of intimidation has been carried . 


as far as assassination. Thus the violation of justice 
has been always on the side'of the accused. This state 
of affairs is undesirable and has got to cease. Will any 


one suggest a suitable remedy? I put the question’ 


clearly to. Indians, сапа invite their answer. If they 
admit that falsification of evidence through intim dation 
of witnesses is undesirable, what remedy do they 
propose? 

Government have proposed the venido which I 
should say, will be the first to strike ordinary people. 
They propose to protect witnesses from intimidation, 
by enabling them to give evidence without fear of its 
being published. We all feel, that there is something 
repellent in the idea. It is contrary to the principles 
of justice as we have been led to understand them. 
What are the alternatives? The ideal solution would 
be to publish the proceedings and afford special 
protection to all witnesses as well. Is this practicable? 
I must ask the reader to place himself on the position 
of the witnesses. What satisfactory protection can 
Government afford? Judging from the past assassi- 
nations, nothing will be any use short of an adequate 
armed guard following the witness about day and night. 
Even so, such a stats of affairs cannot go on for ever: 
And, doubtless, the witness will be put out of the way 
after he has been left to take care of himself, as a 
warning to others who may feel inclined to give evidence 
in similar circumstances. Any temporary measure of 
protection which Government could afford, would be 
liable to an objection of a similar nature. The protec- 
tion, 1f it is to have the desired effect, must be more or 
less permanent and the only permanent protection in 
this case happens to be secrecy. 
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The Sirkar's Responsibility : 


It has been my endeavour in this .brief essay -to 
establish two points of view :— 


(1) That. the modern political idea 5f Collectivism 
imposes upon the Government very explicit 
duties with regard to the preservation of 
society: And, at the same time, imposes 
upon individuals, through Government 
actions, restrictions which in themselves 
may appear burdensoms, but which have to 
be considered with regard to their accumu- 
lated effect rather than with regard to their 
effect in individual instances. 


(2) That the action of Government with regard to 
anarchical crime (which is shown by the 
example of Russia to be most dangerous to 
the community, and the effects of which, 
once committed, cannot be undone) is 
consistent with the idea of Collectivism, 
though in some instances to be deprecated, 
if any efficient alternative can be substituted. 


In view, however, of the altitude which has been 
adopted by Indians concerning the Rowlatt Act, it 1s 
not, I think, out of place to discuss the responsibility 
of the Sirkar in regard to the recent agitation. 
Government has found itself faced by mobs, of people, 
worked up to a pitch of oriential fury, and animated 
with the idea that tthe passing of the Rowlatt Act has 
initiated a special era of'race hostility, and that every 
European has been instrumental in passing a measure, 
which has for its objects the general oppression of 
Indians. In their blood-lust, the mob took to 
murdering Europeans, for no other reason than the 
fact that they were Europeans. Their actions in this 
respect were similar to ths action of Russian Bolshevists 


„їп murdering the Tzar simply because he was the Tzar. 


The idea of not publishing evidence is, in essence, to 


be deprecated. We are however, often forced to do 
things which we deprecate most strongly. Necessity 
knows no law. Justice has been built up to safeguard 
public security and public morality at the same time, It 
is a combination of the two., There are some who would 
sacrifice security to morality, and others, more numerous, 
who would sacrifice morality to security. It is the aim 
of justice to hold the balance between them. Bearing 
this in mind, many Indians, who have arrived at hasty 
conclusions concerning this portion of the Act, may, I 
think, see reason to moderate their views. 


Now the murder of our subjects is one thing we cannot 
and will not tolerate so long as we have a Government 
of any kind. Whether our Government has been right 
or wrong, we are not going to have murder in cold 
blood. We will not even argue about it. We should 
be degenerate if we did. ‘Whether or not oertain 
agitators have led people to imagine that the British 
people has degenerated, І cannot say. At any rate, 
if they choose to challenge us on that point, we look to 
the Sirkar for no uncertain answer. The greatest 
insult that you can inflict upon a nation is the murder 
of its citizens. It is one thing to kill its soldiers in a 
fight; it is another thing to kill ‘its civilians in cold 
blood; if you do the latter you may expect to be called 
upon to face its soldiers; and soldiers who are fighting 
to avenge murder are apt to be a little fierce. What- 
ever are the rights or wrongs of the case, you will be 
acting under the false delusion, if you think, that you 
can plead justification for murder, of that, when it has 


‘ been committed, it will be overlooked. The question 


involved ceases to be a political one, which can be 
decided by votes after lengthy deliberation; upon the 
answer given by the Sirkar in such instances depends 
the existence of society, for the preservation of which 


. millions of men have been recently fighting in Europe, 
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and millions more will doubtless fight in days to come, 
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P CABBAGES AND KINGS. 


“The time has come” the Walrus said | - 
“To talk of many things, 39 | N 


* Of shoes and ships and. sealing-wax 


Of gavbages and kings” | о vod zd 


Ат Last-—A Press Communiqué issued by His 


Majesty's Trade Commssioner in India states that a - 


cable has been received from the Department of Over- 


seas Trade, London, to the effect that all subsidies and ' 


control of prices and material with regard to orders 
for Pig Iron, Manufactured Iron and Steel; and Tin- 
plates will be withdrawn on 30th April, subject to 
provisions of existing Contracts and any Export Regu- 
lations. "This . means that manufacturers and 
merchants in the United Kingdom are free to make 
their_own terms with regard to price and delivery 
_ from Ist» May. ` 
ж ж ж : 


-~ 


EMPLOYMENT FOR SOLDIERS.—We place it on record . 


that Brigadier-General Strange has written to the Press 
in Calcutta to say that His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief has expressed a desire that everything possible 
should be dóne during this hot weather to keep British 
troops in good health and spirits апа to afford them 
occupation of a-congenial and, useful kind—though, 
since the letter was written, the Afghans have attempt- 
ed to supply some occupation.to our troops. 
desirable to give them (our troops, of course, not the 


. Afghans).opportunities for improving their general 


education and knowledge or, where facilities can be 
provided, for léarning or practising a trade. It is 
also hoped that it may be possible with the aid of local 
educational authorities to arrange for instruction and 
lectures in history, geography, mathematics, science, 
languages; etc., while instruction in the following 
subjects would be especially valuable :— 
(a) Commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, type- 
writing and commercial correspondence. 
(b) Telephony and telegraphy, .electric lighting 
and power, motor mechanism and motor 
driving. 
(c) Practical-trades, such as tailoring, hair-cut- 


It is very : , 


ting, hor se-shoeing, carpentry, · painting, 


plumbing, etc. - 
(d)* Railway work. i 
(e) Postal and telegraphic work. 
All offers of assistance in the above direction from 
departments, railways, firms, tradesmen or individuals 
will be most gratefully welcomed. The scheme is a 


good one and might, with advantage, be applied’ all 


Over Índia. 


= 


ж * ж 


BrzNcAL's ONLv HoprE.—We have received a pam- 
phlet by Mr. G. S. Dutt, 1.C.S. (Magistrate and Collec- 


tor, Birbhum), which reproduces a lecture he delivered | 
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recently under the auspices of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organization: Socety. A foreword by the Hon'ble 
Mr. J. G. Cuming, introduces. the pamphlet, which has 
much of value to say and says it very effectively. :Mr.. 
Dutt's advice to Bengal is, on the lines of that of the 
late Dr. Samuel Smiles. He says rightly that it will not 
do to depend too much upon Government action in the 
matter of co-operation Government will no doubt be 
requested to provide, and is prepared to provide, the 
necessary staff of experts im all departments, of agri- ' 
culture to advise and-assist: co-operative associations, 
but the work of organizing and working these’ Local 
and District Agricultural Associations must rest pri- 
marily on the non-official public. This is how they, can, ` 


. and they should, co-operate with the Government in 


the advancement of the agriculture of the Province 
and, by thus speedily assisting to create a net-work of. 
Co-operative Societies all over the Province, heip in 
the economic uplift of the people. 


* -xk б k.’ 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT.—At the annual meeting 
of. the Manchester section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry recently Mr. H. N. Morris gave an address 
on the industrial development of India, with special ' 
reference to thé chemical industries. - Mr. Morris said 
India had always been looked upon as an agricultural 
country, and it was only in the last few years that 
industries other than home or cottage industries had 
begun to be developed and the vast resources of miner- 
als and of power turned to’ serious and practical 
account. Coal and other sources of power had been 
discovered. Geologists had drawn attention to the.vast 
natural resources of India, and we seemed to be now 
on the threshold of a new era of development with 
enormous possibilities, not only for the people of India, - 
but for the whole world. The report of the Commis- . 
sion appointed under the presidency of Sir Thomas 
Holland, to examine and report upon the possibilities . 
of further industrial developmeiit in India, should be ~ 
studied by everyone interested in the’ Indian trade. 
Mr. Morris spoke at length upon the "possibilities of 
commercial development in India. The prompt and , 
energetic carrying out of the recommendations of the 
Commission would, he said, result in a forward move- 
ment, with increased stability, increased wealth, a 
higher standard of living, and consequently increased 
purchasing power, and ‘increased demands for -all 
kinds of goods. India and the Mother Country would 
have to work together as partners. 


ГА 
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PRESERVED 'icERS.—À telegram from Calicut com- 
mented on by the Times of India stated the other 
day that wild elephants are reported to have become a 
menace to vehicle and foot: traffic on the ghat roads in 
the Wynaad and as a result the postal mails from the 
Wynaad-have been reaching Calicut late by several 
hours. The possibility of anyone seeking to wreak 
vengeance ón a destructive elephant raises an interest- 
ing point of law which was settled some time ago in the 
Bombay Presidency. In the case in point a certain man, 
finding that several of his cattle were killed by a tiger, 
armed himself with a gun and went in search of the 


tiger. He tracked the animal to a Government Reserved - 


Forest, and there shot it. He was charged with shoot- 
ing an animal in a reserved forest without a license, 
and was convicted by a magistrate. The conviction 
was upheld on appeal, and the Bombay High Court 
“declined to interfere in revision. The Journal of 
Comparative Legislation and International Law, com- 
menting on this, remarks that, there seems to 
be little doubt that, having regard to the terms 
of the Indian Forest Act, and the rules made 
under it, the Courts were right in the view they took, 
but it seems monstrous that a cultivator cannot protect 
his cattle without getting a license. 


ж ж * 


WHOSE ELEPHANT!—AÀ similar case to that quoted | 


' above, and one which is equally interesting, is given 
in the Journal, Tiere а “ rogue” elephant appeared in 
- the plaintiff's forest and did considerable damage, kill- 
ing a woman. The plaintiff gave orders to his shikaris 
(huntsmen) to pursue the animal and, if possible, to 
kill it. The shtkarts succeeded in inflicting three 
wounds upon the elephant while it was within the 
plaintiff's forest, but the wounds did not cause the 
elephant's death. The elephant escaped from the 
plaintiff’s forest, and entered the defendant's land, 
. which was adjoining the plaintiff's forest. A few days 
after the plaintiff's shtkaris entered the defendant's 
land without his authority and without his leave.. They 
inflicted more wounds on the elephant, but did not kill 
it Subsequently the elephant was found dead 
lying within the ambit of the defendant's estate. It 
was held by the lower Court that the elephant died of 
gangrene, which probably set in as a result of the gun- 
shots which it had received. The plaintiff sued for 
the value of the elephant's tusks. The High Court 
held that the plaintiff could not succeed, that the defen- 
dant, as owner of the soil, had a qualified property in 
the elephant, and that the plaintiff, who was a tres- 
passer, could not acquire such right. The Journal 
expresses doubt as to the validity of the judgment and 
points out that in any case, it is in the interests of the 
public that tigers and “rogue” elephants should be 


destroyed, while the rights of the destroyer to the 


skin of a tiger has never been disputed. 


Ж * - ж 
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Nor tHE ONLY SAMPLE...Àn Indian in Mesopota- 
mia sends a Madras paper a very interesting account 
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of the way.in which the Turks made roads in their 
Asiatic possessions. One of the most crooked roads in 
the world is that leading from Beirut to Juneh near 
St. George's Bay on the.coast of Syria. Three 
separate surveys for thé alignment of this road were 
made but all were rejected because they interfered 
with the vested interests or violated the sentimental 
prejudices of somebody or other: One passed through 
the property of a man who was influential enough to 
.block it, another passed through a cemetery, while a 
third damaged the vineyard of a man who demanded 
heavy compensation. Eventually it was suggested 
that a donkey should be allowed to find his way from 
one town to the other and the alignment should follow 
the route thus selected. This was actually done! The 
road is a Standing example of the folly of engaging a 
donkey as a surveyor; but we can well believe that in 
the region mentioned this method of solving the prob- 
lem is regarded as the supremest wisdom. Roads 
exist to carry you from one place to anotlrer and in the 
leisurely East it may be accepted as an axiom that the 
longest way round is the best, if not the shortest, way 
home. By the way, we would draw attention to the 
fact that there are donkey surveyors in India—though 
only their “ bosses ” call them that. 


* * ж 


Tue RIGHT Prace.—Last month, in this section we 
referred to the appointment of Dr. Westcott to the 
Metropolitanship of India, and in view of this appoint- 
ment a story told of the new Metropolitan by a 
Calcutta correspondent to a Madras paper is of 
interest. We are told that there is just one drawback 
about Dr. Westcott-—he is a jute millionaire—that 
is, he is, or was, a holder of jute shares and when we 
say that, it is obvious that he must be a millionaire. 
How do we know that he holds these shares? Because 
he himself has publicly admitted it. There was a hot 
controversy—it must have been.two years аро, at least. 
as to whether the enormous profits which have been 
made locally should or should not be taxed in order to 
let the cultivator off a little easier. The Bishop of 
Chota Nagpur, as was not surprising, took the side of 
the angels, and argued that the big profits should be 


‘taxed. Thereupon a writer in one of the papers slily 


suggested that, after all, the Bishop, as a simple 
churchman and father in God, was hardly qualified to 
speak on such a subject. “ Now, if he had held a few 
jute shares,” said the scribe, “he might have had 
reason to talk." To his, and the general, surprise, the 
Bishop quietly countered by explaining that he did 
hold a few jute shares. It need hardly be said that 


ecclesiastical stock went up three points in the estima- 


tion of the shrewd frequenters of Clive Street. Thus 
the picture of Dr. Westcoit as a kind of Moses 
Primrose was rudely dispelled and we in Calcutta 
know that, when he comes among us, it will not be as 
one who does not know what is what. 


* ж. x 


SisAaL HEgMP.—Mr. Alfred Chatterton has done 
‘notable work in pioneering Indian industries in 
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Southern India. Тһе aluminium - industry was 
unknown in Madras before he undertook to 
popularise it. If the chrome tanning industry 
has developed to its present level among the 
profitable industries, it is also entirely due to 
the enthusiasm with which he threw himself into 
the work of  popularising it. Subsequently, as 
Director of Industries in Mysore, he was chiefly 
instrumental in establishing a number of sandalwood 
oil factories in the State, which has made sandalwood 
one of the most paying products in the State. In an 
article in the Mysore Economic Journal, Mr. 
Chatterton advocates the cultivation of sisal hemp 
(Agava rigido Stsalana) in Mysore. The plant grows 
on.poor barren soil, requires no particular looking after 
in the way of cultivation beyond planting and it goes 


on producing its fibre-bearing leaves for quite a num- 


ber of years. Mr. Chatterton calculates that a gross 
return of nearly two crores of rupees will be assured, 
on a preliminary outlay of about a lakh of rupees per 
year for seven years which is the period the aloe takes 
to come into bearing. Mr. Chatterton strongly urges 
the Mysore State to make certain concessions to the 
ryots such as the assignment of land free of kiss during 
the period it takes the aloe to come into bearing, the 
supply of plant at actual cost, etc. Mr. Chatterton is 
so well informed that the Mysore State might unhesi- 
tatingly go on for the cultivation of the sisal hemp. 
= +¥ ж ж 

M. MCGINLEY AND Co.—It having become im- 
possible to keep pace with the rapid expansion and 
development of the business of Messrs. M. McGinley 
and Co., without the introduction of capital adequate to 
the new enterprise, it was decided to convert the firm 
into a limited liability Company, with a capital of 
Rs. 5,00,000, divided into 50,000 shares of Rs. 10 
each. Of this capital, Mr. M. McGinley has taken 
Rs. 3,00,000, in shares, in consideration of which the 
business carried on by him under the name and style 
of M. McGinley and Co., with the goodwill thereof, 
and all the sheds, buildings, machinery plant, imple- 
ments, stock (both manufactured and unmanufactur- 
ed ), stock-in-trade, assets, outstandings, etc., etc., has 
been sold to M. McGinley and Co., Ltd. Shares to the 
extent of Rs. 2,00,000 were offered to for allotment ot 
which Rs. 30,000 have already been subscribed to the 
public and have been fully subscribed. 


ж * * 

EXTENSIVE ENTERPRISE.— The Directors of М. 
McGinley and Co. apart from several first- 
class English and American Agencies just con- 
cluded for paints, colours. and varnishes, 
motor and engine oils, metals, · hardware, 


machinery, rubber goods, motor and cycle parts and 
accessories, and miscellaneous goods, the limited com- 
pany has a large tarpaulin factory, situated at'37, 
langra Road, Entally, where, under expert European 
Supervision, some very profitable contracts have been 


and are being executed. The factory is situated on. 


extensive grounds and in the midst of the labour 
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. district, covering 27 bighas of land, admirably adapted 


to further extension of the Factory as circumstances 
require. Another valuable asset is the tiniber yard at 
28, Garden Reach, where large stocks of pine and 
other timbers are now available. Incidentally, it тау. 
be noted, that the Company has secured the sole agency 
of one of the largest timber merchants tn India and are | 
at present negotiating a contract for the supply of 3,000 
tons of timber. Judging by samples, combined with 
the unique facilities for rapid transit to Calcutta, the 
Company is in a position to sell timber at prices con- 
siderably below prevailing rates, and predict, with con- . 
fidence, a big turnover in this line alone, Another 
important and promising industry, allied to the timber 
yard, is the manufacture of tea chests and packing 
cases, a large contract order fór the monthly supply of 
which is practically complete. Yet another profitable 
business in which the Company enjoys quite a good con- 
nection is that of mill furnishers, and colliery and tea 
garden stores suppliers. This is capable of great devel- 


‘opment, which merely requires additional capital. The 


indent busirless which was suspended during the war 
will now be resumed and special guarantee brokers 
have already been engaged to restore the Company’s 
former connection in the local bazaars for indents on 
the British and American manufacturers represented 
in India by the Company. 


* * * 


А LABOUR LION IN INDIA.—Pagett redivivus, we are 
told by a daily contemporary, was a sub-title that sug- 
gested itself at the first blush to a newspaper man asa 
sub-heading for an interview with Mr. John Scurr, a 
labourite who visited India recently. Mr. John Scurr, 
however, is not an M.P., though this is not his fault but 
that of the foolish constituency which rejected him 
when he stood as a Labour candidate at the last general 
election. He is, however, a journalist and a member of 
the Daily Herald staff, to which organ, no doubt, he 
will supply much sensational copy regarding the down- 
trodden condition of Indian Labour and the heroic 
efforts the Home Rulers are making to set it on its 
feet. Mr. Scurr is an amiable, if self-satisfied, young 
man, with definite cut-and-dried views on everything 
and doubtless everybody, and, with our contem- 
porary’s interviewer, we are inclined to think that the 
Indian Labour problem was probably already. a chose 
jungee with him before he set out on his self-appointed 
mission. Admittedly he appears to have seen no one 
since his arrival in Madras except the Labour Union- 
makers of Adyar and the products of their ingenuity, 
but if the leaders of the various shades of opinion get 
at him he may have an opportunity of hearing some- 
thing of the other side of the question. Since his 
arrival in India Mr. Scurr has been able to put in a 
brief spell at Calcutta and Bombay studying Labour 
conditions there, and he was evidently impressed with 
the problem in Bombay,* where, admittedly, Labour 
conditions are bad, the two features needing the most 
urgent attention in Mr. Scurr’s opinion being the drink 
problem and housing. What is needed in Bombay as 
well as in Madras, he thinks, is not so much increased 
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wages, as to set the working man on-his feet. Bombay, 
of course, has no regular Labour organization, though 
we gather a beginning in this direction 1s being made 
there, in which beginning Mr. Gandhi has a hand: and 
. Mr. Scurr was consequently much impressed with the 
Madras organization. 


- 


ж ж * 


Mr. Scurr’s Virws.—Recently Mr. Scurr attended 
a mecting of sorts at one of the Madras Labour 
Unions, and he appears to have been most favourably 
impressed therewith. He thinks the Unions in Madras 
are working on sound lines and should form the 
‘nucleus of a good Labour organization. He finds the 
men alert and business-like, and thinks the way they 
conducted their business compares favourably with the 
way business is conducted at many newly-organized 
Agricultural Unions at Home. The men at 
Perambur, he thought, were capable and intelligent. 
How Mr. Scurr, who is innocent of the Madras verna- 
culars, as for that matter is Mr. Wadia, discovered 
this, it is not for us to say. Possibly it was through 
some clair-audient power acquired during his residence 
at Adyar. Mr. Scurr thinks the Indian Labour move- 
ment will ultimately benefit industry, as organization 
of Labour must in the long run help in the efficient 
conduct of business, a fact which is being realized in 
England. On the question of outsiders as Union 
officials Mr. Scurr thinks it is necessary at the begin- 
_ning of any Labour movement. This has heen the case 
in England, where he himself, who is a journalist, 
helped largely in the organization of Women's Labour 
Unions in jam factories, distilleries, etc., industries he 
had no connection with. As regards the danger of 
Labour being manipulated by political parties for their 
own ends, he thinks it is greater with unorganized 
than with organized Labour. “In your Unions," he 
said, “ in a year or two no politics will be talked at all, 
and at a later stage of development when they do take 
up politics it will be Labour politics, not Bourgeotse 
politics.” This country, Mr. Scurr thinks, is ripe for 
a Labour movement, though he would not like to see 
India become an Industrial country like England. 
Our hope, he thinks, is in the revival of the cottage 
industry with electricity substituted for hand-power. 
* 


* * 


TIE Аа ÁcE.—Às part of our “ Imperial Horse- 
shoe of the Air," based on Egypt with the extremities 
in Australia and at the Cape, the African aerial route 
is being planned by three parties of the Royal Air Force 
under the command of Major-General W. G. H. 
Salmond, D.S.O., whose headquarters are at Cairo. 
The first party, with Major Long in command, is in 
charge of the route from Cairo to Jinja. The second 
part of the survey, from Jinja to Abercorn, is being 
undertaken by Major Emmett, who is a relation of 
Mrs. Louis Botha. The final section, froni Abercorn 
to Capetown, is under the control of Major C. Treatt, 
who has made Pretoria his headquarters. Captain 
Sutton, his second-in-command, is selecting a site in 
Johannesburg for an aerodrome, the construction of 


` 


which he will supervise, Tt is expected that the actual ` 
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flight will be made in about three months’ time in a 
hig Handley-Page machine. It is estimated that the 
cost of getting up the necessary wireless stations will 
cost approximately half a million sterling, besides the 
cost of providing acrodromes. „According to Major 
Court Treatt, who was entertained by the Mayor ої 
Pretoria the other day, flying now is very safe and 
comfortable; in fact it is joy riding. Major Treat 
states that machines fly from London to Cairo in 36 
hours and from Cairo to India in 90 hours. From 
Cairo to the Cape the time estimated to be taken would 
be 53 hours in a big Handley-Page. Pretoria is to 
have an aerodrome. As to cost the Major gave Lord 
Montagu as authority for the dictum that, when every- 
thing is organized, flying will be cheaper than steam- 
ship travelling. 
* * * 

INDIAN Ата MaAiLs.—Major-General Seely, in intro- 
ducing the Air estimates in the House of Commons, 
said in the course of his speech that it was in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and the Near East that our air power 
had its greatest advantage. It is there where air 
development will very likely have its greatest future. 
Our Political Officer at Baghdad was able to do by air 
in two days what it would have taken him two months 
to do previously. The possibilities of carrying the 
mails from Egypt to India are extremely favourable. 
How best to do it, whether by members of the Royal 
Air Force or by putting it up for public tender or by a 
Chartered Company, is a matter for further considera- 
tion which will ‘not, we are glad to learn, long be delay- 
ed. We have the aeroplanes there now and a careful 
estimate made by responsible officers shows that it 
would be profitable to carry them. The Postmaster- 
General is enthusiastic in support of it. We must 
maintain a considerable number of aerodromes for 
purely military purposes all over the world and nearly 
all will be available for civil aviation. А com- 
plete list of aerodromes which it is hoped to 
retain in the British Isles has been made out by 
General Sykes. We shall equip them with sound and 
light signal stations, including beacon stations, aerial 
buoys, a telephone and telegraph apparatus and visual 
signals, and at certain stations directional and ordinary 
wireless and wireless telephony. We have surveyed 
the whole routé from Africa to India, and parties are 
surveying the route from the Cape to Cairo. There 
are three parties in Africa between Cairo and the 
Cape. Sir Charles Parsons has it that there 1s this 
peculiarity about airships. If you double the size of 
the vessel you reqttire only half the horse-power to do 
the same work. Then there are flying boats which 
could be used on the great navigable rivers of the 
world, and especially in India. On the rivers ships 
can only travel six or seven miles an hour and are 
suddenly stopped by rocks and other obstacles, but 
these are nothing to the sea-planes, before which there 
are immense possibilities. We must try our hardest 
to follow up what we have done during the war. Tt 
we do that I am sure we shall be able to retain, which 
we certainly now have, the first place in the world in 
aerial development. ` 
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. BY SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN, K.C.LE. 


An urgent administrative need ts the constitution, with the Government of India, 
of, а special Minisiry of Communications, controlling railways, ports, and 
waterways, with spectal departments and expert staffs for each section, and a 
competent business man of the type of Sir Eric Geddes in general control, and with 


a seat sn ihe Viceroy's “ Cabinet." 


Sir George Buchanan's plea for control of all 


ports by the Government of India ts backed by the Bengal Chamber of: Commerce 


and demands prompt consideration. 


Below we give the third instdlment of Str 


George Buchanan's able and timely report on Chittagong Port whose remarkable v 
potentialities are as yet only partially realised but would undoubtedly justify any 
| outlay likely to be weurred. | 


PART Ш. | a 


Ы ` (Parts 1 and 2 appeared in Nos 6 and 7.) 


IR FRANCIS SPRING proposed that the 

‚ railway company’s jetties be transferred to 

the Port Trust as a tree gift, but I do not see 

my way to subscribe to that proposal. Iam of 
opinion that the jetties should now remain 
with. сапа be managed by, the railway ° company 
leaving a reorganized and ‘reformed Port Trust 
to carry out river improvement works. Sir Francis 


Spring's reason. for the transfer of the jetties to . 
` the Port Trust „as a free gift was that thereby the 


Port Trust would be left free to levy Janding and 
shipping dues, under section 57 of the new Act, on an 
adequate scale to cover the servioes of such new loans 
as might be decided upon. The proposal is navel, and 
not in accordance with the principle adopted by the 
neighbouring river ports of Rangoon and Calcutta 


nor by the port of London and, although it is one, 


means of raising money for river conservancy purposes, 


I.suggest that it is not a business-like method, nor а’ 


fair one, as the. burden would lie on the seagoing 
vessels and their cargoes using the railway jetties, 
leaving the- coasting trade to go free: The correct 
procedure is to increase the river бие to а limit that 
the trade can bear and, provide funds:for the balance 
from a Government grant. Moreover, the landing and' 
shipping dues under section 57 of the Act are not new 
dues, as suggested by Sir Francis.Spring, but were 
include in the original Port Trust Act intended 
for the follow'ng specific purposes :— 


(a) to pay 
capital cost of wharves, jetties, godowns, 
etc. ; and | 


(6) to pay the cost of upkeep, maintenance, 
— management, establishment, and Jabour 
at the docks and wharves. 

The most satisfactory method of raising funds for 
the development of a river port, and more particularly 
of those works which are not directly revenue 
producing, is not a question now open to discussion as 


it has been thrashed out.most completely in the case ' 


of the ports of London, Calcutta, znd Rangoon. 
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interest . and sinking fund on the | 


The Royal Commission, appointed in 1900 to report 
on the port of Londoa, recommended that the main 


source of revenue should, in future, be dues upon goods ` 


landed in the port, that is to say, river dues. On this 
point the Report states as follows :—: 

“The main source of the additional revenue which 
will be required by the authority should be 
dues upon goods landed in the port, includ- 
ing in that term both river and docks. In 
‘thts the port of London would follow the 
precedent set at-Liverpool, Glasgow, New- 
castle, Bristol, and most of the leading ports 

| in the, United Kingdom." _. А 
_ The Report of the committee appointed in 1900 to 
inquire into the Calcutta Port Trust enunciated a similar 
principle in the following terms :— 


“ Paragraph 35.—In other ports such as those on 
' ° the Mersey, the Clyde, and the Tyne, a very 
similar toll is levied under the name of river 
dues. The circumstances of the port of 
Calcutta appear to us to make such a general 
river due ‘specially suitabie. The Commis- 
sioners have no control over certain lengths . 
of the foreshore of the port where the. 
landing and shipping of cargo can be carried 
out by mdependent agencies. Such traffic 
enjoys the advantage of many of the port 
facilities while contributing nothing to the 
revenue of the Trust. ` We are agreed that 
‘the principle on which the special toll is 
based—that the whole of the trade of the 
` port should contribute to the maintenance 
of the port—is a perfectly sound one and, 
further, that this principle should not only 
be applied when the finances of the port 
would otherwise show a deficit, but should 
be of permanent application."  ' 

'" Paragraph 36.—In other words, the principle 
hitherto followed in relation to the imposi- 
tion of the special toll should be inverted. 
Hitherto, the trustees regarded as -their 
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primary source of revenue the receipts 
obtained on account of the landing and 
shipping and warehousing facilities rendered 
to various branches of the trace and have 
. looked on the special toll merely as a means 
of making good the deficit. We r.commend 
that the river due should be permanently 
- levied on the Whole trade of the port, and 
that it should be treated as the backbone 
of the Port Trust revenue, while the 
“charges made for lending and shipping and 
for special services rendered to special 
trades should be reduced to a minimum 
according as the financial position. may 
permit." 


A. special Commission appointed by the Government 
of Burma.to inquire into certain questions relating to 
foreshore rights made a similar recommendation, which 
is reproduced below, and expressed its entire oon. 
currence in the policy so clearly outlined in the Calcutta 
Report which, it stated, in its opinion was entirely 
appropriate to the circumstances of Rangoon :— 


"t ано 4L.-——Àt the same time we are of 
opinion that it will ba’ necessary for the 


which they have hitherto followed in regard- 
ing as -their primary source of revenue the 
receipts obtained on account of the landing, 
shipping, and warehousing facilities rendered 
to various branches of the trade. If the 
. rents of godowns are unduly high as com- 
pared with those charged by private owners, 
and if charges for the use of wharves and 
. for shipping and landing goods are exces- 
sive, the additional expense to merchants 
will Counterbalance the natural advantages 
possessed by the Port Commissioners, and 
there. will be a tendency for the sake of 
economy to use private foreshores even 
when less conventently situated. 
We recommend, therefore, that, as circumstances 
permit, the present charges, which аге 
admittedly fixed rather on financia] grounds 
than in consideration of, the value of the 
services rendered, should as far as possible 
be reduced to a level sufficient to cover 
expenses, including interest, sinking fund, 
and depreciation, and that im future the 
Port Commissioners should look ordinarily 
to the river due as the source from which 
the general expenses of the upkeep of the 
port, the maintenance of the river, and all 
necessary works should be met. It is per- 
7 hapes hardly necessary for us a remark that 
-~ the existence of the export duty on rice, 
which has been urged as a.reason against, 
is irrelevant to the question before us. The 
payment of an imperial tax cannot affect the 
liability of rice or of any othet commodity 
.to contribute its fair share to the upkeep 
“of the port We are aware that under 
section 82 of the Rangoon Port Act of- 1905 
the` maximum rate of the river due is at 


{ 


+ 


present fixed at 4 аппаз, but we consider. 
that, if the sums derived. from this amount . 
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are insufficient to meet the general expenses 
of the port, legislation shou d be undertaken 
to increase this maximum.’ 


The present maximum rate at which the river due 
can be levied in Chittagong is 4 annas per ton—an 
amount which is obviously insufficient for the purpose, 
and it is difficult to understand why such a low maximum 
was agreed to. 


In Calcutta the river due is now one rupee per ton, 
and I strongly recommend that the Chittagong Port 
Act be immediately amended and the limitation to a 
specific sum deleted from the Act. I should then 
suggest that the due be levied at the rate of one rupec 
per ton and that the lariding and shipping charges at 
the jetties be kept at such a rate as will just pay work- 
ing expenses, the Government of India foregoing the 
interest charges on the capital cost of the works, 


The proposed increase in the river due would give on 
the 1913-14 figures a surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture of 34 lakhs of rupees per annum, exclusive of 
any Government grant, that is to say that, inclusive of 
the cost of working the present dredger, there would 
be nearly 44 lakhs per annum available for river con- 


. servancy purposes and as, until there is a substantial 
Port Commissioners to abandon the policy - 


increase in trade, I see no prospect of raising more 

money by direct taxation the balance required for 

capital expenditure would have to be met by grants or 

long-term loans from the Local or Imperial Government. 
My proposals summarized аге :— 


(a) That the Port Trust, or as I should prefer 
io call it -River Conservancy Board, re- 
main an independent body administering 
the port and river under its own, or a 
modified Act, and that, having so far com- 
mitted themselves in. allowing the rail- 
way and numerous private firms and in- 
dividuals to build jetties, the Port Trustees 
or River Conservators in future devote 
themselves solely to river  conservancy 
work leaving the railway company to 
develop the trade for ocean vessels 
by extension of the railway jetties, and 
leaving to private enterprise, or if desir- 
able to the railway, ‘he provision of 
accommodation for the coasting trade. 

(5) That the Agent of the Assam- -Bengal Rail- 
way as representing the public body with 
most interest in the port be appointed the 
whole-time Chairman of the Port Trust or 
River Conservancy Board on a fixed 
"salary · and endowed with adequate 
powers.. 

(c) That, in ofder to reduce as much as possible 
the burden on trade, and thus encourage 
vessels to use the port, the railway com- 
pany limit the charges for the use of thc 
jetties to such a rate as will pay for work- 
ing expenses, management, maintenance, 
and repairs, the increased traffic through- 
out the railway being considered a suth 
cient return for the capital cost of the 
jetties. 

(d) That the river due be made the backbone 
of the Port Trust revenue and increased 
at once to a rate of one rupee per ton, and 
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` that the capital cost of river improvement - 


works be met from the Port Com- 
nussioners' surplus of ordinary revenue 
over ordinary expenditure estimated on 
the increased river due at 44 lakhs of 
rupees per annum, plus grants or loans 
by the Imperial or Local Government. 


Engineéring. 


The outstanding, indeed the only engineering, 
question is the corservancy of the river, and the subject 
„will be treated under the following sub-heads :— 


a) Description of the Karnafuli river. ` 
E 5 Qbstructions to navigation. 
(e) Early projects for river improvement. and 
works carried out up to date. 
(d) Messrs. Neilson and Bennmett's respective 
schemes for river improvements. 
e) Reasons for river deterioration. 
Messrs. Neilson and  Bennett's schemes 
Я criticized. | 
g) Recommendations for river improvements. 
' i Various types cf dredger proposed and types 
` now recommended. | 
(2) Proposals for obtaining dredging plant. 
j 
i үн Conclusions. 


Estimates for the work. ! 
The following is a list of the charts and plans ap- 
pended to the report and referred to therein :— 

. Plan No. r.—AÀ reproduction of the Admiralty Charts 
of 1883, 1901-02, and 1915, respectively, with 
the bank outline of 1840 shown in green on the 
1883 chart and progressive erosion of the great 
bend shown on the 1915 chart. 

Plan No. 2.—The contour lines of 1901 super- 
imposed over 1883, showing changes in bank line 
and 18-feet channel. ` 

Plan No. 3.—The contour lines of 1915 superimposed 
over 1901, showing changes ‘n bank line and 
18-feet channel. The position of cross sections 
is also indicated. 
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Plan Хо. 12.—Site plan of Mr. Bennett’s lower train- - 


ing wall, with cross sections of the same. 
Plan Хо. 13.—Survey of Inner Bar, Outer Bar, and 
2 Juldia Channel, 1916. 
Plan Vo. 14.—Longitudinal section of the river on- 
| the present navigable track, showitft positions of . 
cross sections and the amount of dredging re- 
quired for channels 14 feet and 18 feet below 
datum,,respectively. ^ , 
Plan No. 15.—Works proposed in this Report. 
Plan No. 16.—Cross section of proposed left bank 
training wall. Ы 


(а) Description. of the River. 


' The river rises in the Lushai Hills and has a drainage ` 


area of about 5,000 square miles. At Barkal, some 120 
miles from the mouth, there is a stretch of about 4 a 


"mile of rapids, the fall varying from до feet during the 


cold weather to то feet during the rains. The 
river emerges into the plaims 22 miles above Chitta- 
gong and 33 miles from the sea and has a very un- 
stable bed throughout its deltaic course. It is 
navigable for ocean vessels to Chittagong 11 miles _ 
from the sea and for steam launches and native boats 
up to Rangamati бо (?) miles above Chittagong. 

The tidal influence extends to Soobhalong 68 miles 
above Chittagong in the dry season and Kaptai 38 
miles above Chittagong in the rains. Spring tides rise 
13 feet at Chittagong and 14 feet at the outer bar and ' 
neap tides 7 feet at Caittagong and 8 feet 6 inches at 
the outer bar. The difference of time between H. W. 


О. S. T. at Chittagong and the outer bar is 40 minutes, ' 


the mean establishment of the port being т hour 12 
minutes. | 
‚ There is no. reliable data as to the fresh-water dis- 
charge of the river throughout Ње ‘year, the ebb- and 


= flood current velocities, the quantity of silt carried in 


Plan No. 4.—A series of cross sections, showing 


changes іп 1901-02 and 1917: The levels for 
1901-02 have been shown in black and those for 
1917 in green. 

Plan No. 5.—Mr. Blaber's survey of the river Karna- 
fuli, scale 2,480 feet—one inch, showing approxi- 
mate course of river some 150 years ago. А 

Plan No. 6.—Survey of river from Sadar Ghat to Tele. 
graph Posts, showing progressive bank erosion 
and scour lines, 1906, 1910, 1913, and 1916. . 

Plan No. 7.—Survey of river from Sadar Ghat to Tele- 


graph Posts, showing Mr. Bennett’s proposed. 


training wall, above Sadar Ghat Jetty, with cross 
sections. of the same. | 

Plan No. 8.—Survey of river from Anti-Mahomad 
Ghat to Double Moorings, 1901-02. 


Plan No. g.—Survey of river from Anti-Mahomed . 


Ghat to Double Moorings, 1916. 


Plan No. 10.—Survey of river from Khal No. 8 to 
Inner Bar, 1901-02. | 


Plan No. rr.—Survey of river from Khal. No. 8 10 - 


Inner Bar, 1916. - 
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suspension in the water, and tke quantity of sand 
rolled along the bed, all matters of vital importance 
when designing engineering works. 

The principal changes within recent years have been 
the erosion of the right bank in the great bend between 
Chittagong and Gupta Point, the erosion of the right 
bank at the month of the river, and the growth of the 
middle bank. 

There have also been considerable changes in the 
upper river between Sacar Ghat and Chaktai Khal. ` 


The obstructions to navigation at the present time 

ү Coasting Moorings Shoal. 

3) 

4 

i The Inner Bar. 

6) 
whilst the following is.a more detailed description :— 
= ly to a height of 7 to 8 feet above the channe! 


(b) Obstructions to Navigation. 
are as follows :— 
(1) The Ring Bar. 
Double Moorings -Shoal. 
Gupta Crossing Shoal. 
(6) The Outer Bar. 
The position of these bars is shown on the pians, 
(1) The Ring Bar—Consists of а number of lumps 
of indurated clay rising in sema cases abruot- 
bed. With proper appliances there should 
be no difficulty im effecting, a permanent 
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removal of this obstacel and the Port 
Engineer has recently done good work with 
a rock breaker attughed to а grab dredger. 
(2) Coasting Moorings Shoal.—This shoal, which is 
composed of sand and silt, began to form in 


1915 and the depths herê, gs compared with - 


1902, are as follows :— 


i 1902. 1916. 
A Buoy «a. sx OF 9 ft. 
B - 4, те .. 26ft. 16ft. 
CS d peu av 24ft. 381ft 
р gus né 27 Et: 18016, 
Е ч 29 Н. 22 ft. 


(3) Double ovina: Shoal. тһе double moorings 
are placed for steamers waiting for berths 
at the jetties and the shoaling here has been 
so extensive that the moorings have been 


Р rendered completely useless, the depths 
having decreased as follows :— 
š 1902. 1916. 
(1) eT “we, Of, FAIL 
(2) UU ub AGE ДЕР, 
(3) T, se PL. Жил 


The material forming the shoal is a coarse red sand. 


(4) Gupta €: ‘ossing Shoal—tIs composed of fine sand 
and silt and first appeared in 1910. Їп 
1902 there ‘was mothing less than 21 feet 
below datum, #.e., '. W. O. S. T. at the 
crossing, whereas in 1916 there were. то feet 
least depth and.a length of 3,670 feet alone 
the navigable channel of less than 18 feet. 
The 1917 survey which I have just received 
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shows, however, a distinct improvement, and 
the ebb current has forced a 12-feet channel 
through to the left-bank gut. 


(5) The Inner Bur—Is situated just below the junc- 


tion of the Patunga and Juldia channels and is 
formed of silt and sand down to 14 feet 
below datum after which a hard silt is met 
with. In 1902 the lengths between the 
18-feet contour and the 12-feet contour, re- 
spectively, were 7,860-feat and 2,620 fest; 


the lengths are now 10,218 feet and 6,550 


feet, and the least depth below. datum on 
the navigable track is 9 feet. 


(6) The Outer Bar.—Approaching the Chittagong 


river from the sea, navigation is impeded at 
tha very entrance to the river by a bar with a 
lowest depth of 9 to 11 feet below datum. 
The bar 15 composed entirely of sand with a 
small proportion of silt, and the length 
between the 18-feet contour is 3,930 feet, 
which is the same as 1902, but the length 
between the i2-feet contour, which was ni 
in 1902, is now 1,000 fset. A great deal 
of dredging has been done between the years 
1907 amd 1916, but it is questionable 
whether the work has boen of any practical 
value. Opinions vary.as to the seasonable 
changes. Mr.  Apjohn and Captain Good 
maintained that the seasons had no effect, 
but Mr. Bennett, the present Port Engineer, 
definitely - states that a good channel is 
generally scoured out by freshets during 
rains which silts up again in the fine 
weather. 


E | WISE HUMILITY. 


THERE are far too many people in various branches 
of business who know far too little of the vital issues 
they claim to have mastered.. Many experts whose 
boast it is that they can attain the solution of any big 
business problem that is presented to them, would be 
appalled at the depths of their. ignorance if they could 


- see themselves in a true perspective. 


Whatever trade or profession you enter, never for- 
get, that it is youn life's work; that to be happy in 
one’s work is the blessing that endures when many 
others have passed into oblivion; and that to attain 
that happiness you must keep your feet firmly on the 
path of knowledge. _ Let your signpost be always 
Е: Wanting to know.' 

There is a beautiful humility that has nothing in 
common with the '' Uriah Heep” attitude. It is the 
kind of humility that is never ashamed to sit at the 
feet of its master in any realm of knowledge. 
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The Budset Maker at his Sussex Home. 
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Exchange Position at Beginning of May. 


HE month of April closed with money easy 

and plentiful, demand small, and the banks 

wanting no short-term money, even at 

4 per cent., álthough that was the rate quoted. 

There was no hint of the lively times ahead. 
To all outward appearance the Government were 
feeling no anxiety as to their silver supply for at least 
the following six months, and when it was officially 
announced at the beginning of the month that the 
Secretary of State would resume the sale of his Coucil 
Bills from Tuesday, the th May, the rate he quoted 
was 15. 6d. for Immediate Transfers. A rise in 
Exchange was undoubtedly expected with some con- 
fidence in the not very dim and distant future, when 
the supplies of silver now being received from the 
American Government by arrangement should cease. 
But very few, if any, even in the best-informed circles 
anticipated the dramatic swiftness with which the price 
of silver took its jump, and the necessity that was 
forced upon the Secretary of State to put up the price 
of his rupees. It was between the 13th and the 14th 
of May that the sudden rise in the price of silver took 
place. Оп the 13th the closing price was 48§d. and 
by noon on the 14th the quotation was 5341. On the 
following day it had risen to 58d. in London, while 
in New York it was quoted at 1193 cents. Thereafter 
there was a rapid decline in the London price to 534d. 
but the rate in New -York was maintained. 


The Rise in Exchange. ^ 


The Exchange position had already become acute 
and business difficult, both for merchants and bankers, 
before the publication of the notification announcing 
that the price of Council Drafts had been raised. 
Export bills were increasing in supply, -but the banks 
declined. to buy without an equivalent amount of cover. 
The Money Market continued firm, and there was a 
big demand from Bombay, for cotton was again 
moving in the Berars, and the gins which had been 
closed were re-starting work. The launching of the 
new Government of India Loan was from day to day 
anticipated and its probable terms were being discussed. 
And then, like a bolt from, the blue, came the announce- 
ment that first the American, and then the British 
Governments had removed their control of silver, 
followed on the 13th May by a communique from the 
Government of India stating that '' following upon the 
removal of control of silver by the United States Trea- 
sury, the Secretary of State for India has raised the 
price of Council Drafts from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. for 
Immediate Telegraphic Transfers and 1s. 5 15/16d. 
° to 1s. 7 15/164. for Deferred Telegraphic Transfers and, 
` Bills." The new prices, it was announced, would 


^" 
^ 


govern the sales of Council Bills in London from the 
13th May. The news was only made known in Calcutta 
shortly after noon on the 13th and its effect was imme- 
diate. Clive Street took it badly, and business 
practically came to a standstill. At the end of the 
third week in May remitters were still refraining from 
buying, and the rise in the rate had not helped the un- 
sold bills position at all, for there were no buyers. 
There seemed to be a pretty general anticipation that 
Exchange would rise still higher, and this hope is still 
entertained in some quarters at the time of writing 
(28th May), although according to the latest news 
raceived from London, which is several days old, the 
price of silver had, by the 21st May, slumped to 51d. 
and’ was down to 104 cents. in New York. Great 
uncertainty as to the action of the Secretary of State 
prevailed, and the Exchange Market was in a very dis- 
organised state. 


The Exchange Problem. 


When, early in the month, the Secretary of State 
announced the resumption of the sake of Council Bills 
in London, with the object of financing the export 
trade, no immediate effect on trade was expected, al- 
though there was observable at first a greater willing- 
ness on the part of the Exchange Banks to deal in 
Export Bills, and a certain amount of business was 
put through in the early days of the month. But bills 
were far more plentiful than cover, and even before 
the announcement of the rise in the exchange rates, 
the position had become acute, and it rapidly became 
worse. At the time of writing, however, matter. 
appear to be taking a more favourable turn, and the 
healthy return of business which is reported in Messrs. 
Samuel Montagu & Co.’s latest silver report, to have 

en place in London, will doubtless be reflected later 
on in the Calcutta Market. Council Bills are in good 
demand, and already the Secretary of State, in a tele- 
gram, dated London, 20th May, has announced his in- 
tention of raising the amount of his Drafts to one crore 
weekly, which should help the export trade very mate- 
rially. To the import trade, the rise in exchange was in 
the nature of a bonus, as it encouraged imports at the 
expense of exports. For the appreciation of the rupee 
means that every importer has to pay less for his goods 
than their face value in rupees, while every exporter 
who produces his goods in India for rupees and sells 
them in London for gold, gets fewer rupees in exchange 
for his goods. Exactly the reverse effect was produced 
when, after 1873, the price of silver came down with 
a run. Glancing through the tables in which this fall 
is recorded, year by year, we find that silver, which in 
1870 was quoted at 6oğd. per ounce, had on the 27th 
November 1902, touched 21 11/16d. which is the lowest 
price on record. The effect of the fall was severely felt in 
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India, as a country possessing an entirely silver of these coins that has induced the Government to 


- currency. The value of the rupee at the original price extend their operations in this direction by a big issue 


/ 


“fallen by 7d. per ounce within a few days, and whether 


° future is the subject of “keen speculation, with backers 
"either way. The only thing that seems as certain as 


of silver, before the rot set in, namely, 62d. per ounce, of nickel pieces, and there is not the slightest doubt . 
was two shillings, but its exchange’ value outside of that they will become just as popular as the- smaller 
India was being steadily dragged downwards by th: coins, and will fulfil an equally ‘useful purpose. 


fall in the world’s market value of silver. Several - 
circumstances combined to maintain silver artificially e 

at a higher price in India itself, but the effect of the fall The Currency Committee. | : 

of the external value of the rupee upon India's foreign Of the several, important announcements made 


trade, and her position in relation to other countries, during Мау, none promises to have more’ far-reaching ` 
especially Great Britain, was disastrous. All her effects than that in which the Secretary of State 
revenues were received in India in silver, but when her proposed, after consultation with the Government of 
debts had to be paid abroad, the silver fetched only its India, to appoint a strong Committee to consider and 
market value. But whether Exchange rises or falls, it advise him on the difficult currency аай exchange : 
is bound to have its effect on trade. In the case above problems which were the legacy df the war. The 
quoted, it was the import trade’ that suffered, while constitution of the Committee and the terms of reference 


lv nus on his trade. The rise in 
. the exporter received a bonus on his were announced at the end of the month, and have so 


exchange this month produced exactly reverse results. | | 
Silver is now showing a rapid decline in price, having саир по comment. Lord Chalmers, ` a 
former Governor of Ceylón, was a member of the 


Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency 
in 1913, and has written a History of Currency in 
the British Colonies. He has also held various 


anything regarding Exchange can be just at present is, Treasury appointments, and was at one time the 
that whether the price of silver rises or falls, Exchange Per manent Secretary. Sir .Henry  Babington-Smith 
in India, so long as she remains а silver-using country, 15 mainly remembered in India as the husband of Lady 
will be bound to follow it, up or down. On the one -Elizabeth Bruce who married him at Simla іп 1898. 
hand, the Secretary of State cannot sell a bit of stamped ‚Не has, however, held several. important posts in con- 
silver at very much below its market value, and on the- nection with finance and was President of the National 
other hand, if he attempted to get much more.than its Bank of Turkey; Secretary to the British delegates at 
intrinsic value for his silver, he would not, under .the Brussels Monetary Conference; and in other posts 
ordinary circumstances, get it. has had a financial experience that shold prove useful. 
EE os | The Banking interest is: strongly represented by Sir 
: | Charles Addis, Mr. F. C. Goodenou h, and Sir 
Business Makes a Spur t. Bernard Hunter. The other members Miu Sir James 
It was ‘not until the beginning of the last week in aa s е сы pha acl i M EE 
May that any improvement in the business situation was i dd | E En ids rs hs xoa E 3 
noticeable, but from the 26th’ onward an easier tone a bo a dd of the 5 Be ено ОШ = 
pissed un Oe er ee е Commerce and a member of the Imperial and Bombay 
quite a lot of busingss was .done in export bills, with Levislative Councils: Sir C. Needl ммм & 
the banks less exacting in their demand for full cover. GUbEaY "An 4 PA T MeMorran. of the hi К S из 
The-Secretary of State's announcement of his intention Doe : Bros.- THe bullion b E Kg 
: : : n brokers are represented by 
to increase the amount of his weekly sales of Council Mr. Dadiba M. Dalai A strone advocate of Ihe t E or 
Bills to one crore of rupees had come to the relief of her Ri ae О : 5 
the export trade at a timely, moment, and business іп - Roo peser 


the -tendency will be upward or downward in the near 


^" 


general bore a ‘more cheerful aspect than it had done | | 
for a long time past. There is still sufficient silver The Terms of Reference. 
to come in at contract price to keep the Mints busy for’ - The terms of reference were announced in London. 


the next few months, by which time the new issue of by the Secretary of State on the goth May, and were 
nickel four-anna and eight-anna pieces will be ready made known to the Press in India on the afternoon 
for distribution, and these should to a quite appreciable of the same day. They are as follows :—To examine 
extent ease the strain on silver. The lack of sufficient the effect of the war on the Indidn Exchange and 
small metal coinage iS not felt i In Calcutta to anything Currency system and practice and upon thea position of 
like the, same extent as it’ is up-country, especially in (he Indian Note issue and to consider whether in the 
Northern India, where, in certain parts, a silver rupee light of this experience and of possible future variations 
is almost a curiosity, and payments have {о Бе made іп in the price of silver, modification of the system or 
small paper currency. . As a matter of fact, silver coins practice may be required., To make recommendations 
even in some of the “important towns, are at a as to such modifications and generally as to the policy 
premium, while the nickel two-anna bits, although in that should be pursued with a view to meeting the - 
high favour with the public, are suitable only where requirements of trade, to maintain .satisfactory 
small payments have to be made, and there are none . monetary circulation and to ensure a stable gold 
too many of them in circulation. It-is the popularity exchange standard. 
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| BY JOHN WALLACE, С. E. 


: EFERRING to our article in Business No. 10 
on the subject of wooden machinery we now 
furnish illustrations of two machines, a lathe 
and a drill that have already done upwards of 
twenty years' service in the workshops of the 

School of Art, Bombay. As will be seen, they are 
constructed pr incipally of wood, the metal work being 
confined to the bed of the lathe, the post of the drill, 
the bolts, spindis and small accessories. These machines 
were designed to provide the Indian wood-worker with 
types that he might build and repair himself with the 
aid of the nearest blacksmith, The bed of the lathe is 
of angle bar unpolished; the headstocks, framing, fly- 
wheel, shaft and crankpins аге of wood and the. spindle 
is the one piece that must be turned in ‘an engineers’ 


workshop, along with a threaded hub if it is desired to` 


chase screws for chucks. The lathe bed is adjustable 
vertically over.a range of two inches in order to 
accommodate workers of different stature or to adjust 
tension of the belt which is of cotton webbing. The 
3-inch pulley is covered with the same webbing which 
gives a good grip to the belt with moderate tension. 
The crankshaft bearings are of babul wood and the 
difficulty of cranking a shaft of wood was got over by 
outside crankpins and a treadle,.that goes outside the 
Íraming. 
straps around the crankpins are of sheet .Бгаѕѕ.` The. 
tool rack is a row of headless rails on which the tools 
hang by a quarter-inch hole in the handles. 


-£ 


The head and tailstock are of babul and the ` 


When provided with a 6-inch circular saw the list 
of work includes plain and fancy turning, boring, 
screw chasing, and rebates. This lathe has also 
cut pins and shoulders of jAzlmils at the rate of 
бо per hour and with an additional fitting it has cut 
dovetails ranging from % to %-inch: pitch through 
several thicknesses of wood. The same device may 
be used for making the delicate lattice work in which 
the Japanese exoel. The circular saw is invaluable to 
a people who have the strongest aversion for making a 
number of things exactly alike. The drill has a sliding 
head operated by a pedal, as shewn, and an adjusting 
table. The head carries a hand brace and small quick- 
speed drill, hand driven, which is fed by a pedal on the 
ether end of the foot lever. A small cramp on the 
pillar serves as a stop motion to regulate the depth of 
boring for blank mortices,-etc. These tools are useful 
for cabinet work and joinery, also for camp furniture 
and pattern making. They are especially adapted for 
trade schools as they may be made by the advanced 
pupils. They may be regarded as a starting point for 
further: improvements. Although intended for wood- 
working alone, they have been used for light brass 
turning. 

‘These machines after а long period of rough usage, 
coupled with much neglect in the matter of lubrication, 


have bazen recently overhauled and made as good as 


new at very small cost. They were designed and built 
. by Mr. John Wallace when in temporary charge of the 
Bombay School of Art with a view to promote an 
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interest in simple and accurate appliances for wood. . 


working by means of which labour might be economised, 
work cheapened and wages increased.. Among the 
exercises through which the lathe pupils passed were 
a 4-inch true spheré made without the aid оѓ calipers 


or other gauge, and a delicate champagne glass. with a' 


slender stem: Although many have been sold to 
schools, colleges, mills, army and other workshops the 
wood-working trade has not adopted them. Its attitude 
is represented by the native wood-turner who, sittinz 
on the ground, uses hrs most powerful limb to.guide 
‚ his tool and the weaker limb to drive his lathe. 


4 


Co. 775. 7 Мау 1909. 


There must be something very wrong in such educa- 
tion as the working class receives in India to account 
for the perpetuation of such wasteful methods of labour 
in a tropical climate which ought to stimulate the most 
careful study of every possible meáns of saving labour 
and getting the utmost return for it in payable work. 
Many useful machines have been brought to India after 


‘having demonstrated .their value abroad, but they 


failed here because the men in charge were incapable of - 


"keeping them: in proper condition, and once out of 


repair their speed and accuracy were lost. ' 


AP S | 


` THE MOTOR ENGINEER.  - 
| BY ‘“ADMINLAB.” | | y? 


A determined effort is to be made by the British Motor Trade to охріой the 

Eastern and Colonial markets to a far greater extent than was the case before the. 

- War, and the short article that follows affords a pointer to employees т the East 
| | interested in ihe Motor Trade as to how they may asstst,—to thetr own advantage 
—the market-winning campaign of the British Motor Indusiry by developing 


their own business: Development cannot occur without the asststance of highly 


trained technical experts, and the article below tells of how this expert assistance 
may readily be obiatned.—Enpitor. 


HE prospects in the motor business are now 
perhaps as promising as in any industry in the 
„country, and manufacturers are busy on all 
_sides preparing for the flow of business which 
awaits them. Not only are there heavy arrears 

to be made up, but it seems probable that we are nearing 
a new era in which motor transport of all descriptions 
_ will develop to а degree far in excess of anything 
previously witnessed. With' the improvements and 
extension of main arterial roads, the commercial motor 
bids fair to take an increasingly important part in 
transport, while it is beyond question that the demand 
for every type of private car will tax to the utmost every 
resource of the manufacturer for some years to come. 


‘In these circumstances it is natural that many young 


men are looking hopefully to the motor industry to 
provide them with a career full of promise. 

Among such-men are those of the officer class who, 
as they are demobilised, are anxious to return to civil 
‘employment. As regards the motor industry, as with 
any other, they are of two classes—those with previous 
experience who .wish to, return to their former 


occupations, and those who, entering the army before: 


„their school or university training was complete, have 
now to decide on their futurecareer. - Many such young 
officers are keenly attracted towards motor engineering, 
and there should be ample opportunities for them if 
employers -will co-operate. A m8dium by which 
employers can get in touch with candidates is at hand 


in the Appointments Department of the Ministry of 
Labour, London, which seeks to facilitate the re-settle- 
ment in civil life of officers, and men of like educational 
promise. : g 

As regards those already qualified, and available for . 
employment, classified lists giving details regarding each 
candidate are issued by each of the District Offices of the 
Department, throughout the Empire, and employers: are 
readily put in touch with any candidate selected from the 
list. The training of officers is necessarily less simple, 
but here again the Appointments Department does much 
and the employer can do more. . Suitable candidates for 
training are given: material assistance by the Depait- 
ment, and every endeavour, is made to arrange courses 
of training, either at’ technical schools or with 
employers. It must be nemembéred that, while in the, 
immediate futune there will be enough, and more than 
enough, work for the home manufacturer, the general 


‘resumption of normal conditions in other countries will, 


at a later date, inevitably tend to bring about a renewal 
of acute competition in all markets, and the employer 
who, by.exercise of forethought and preparation,' fits 
himself іп every way to meet that competition will reap: 
the advantage. P | 

Full particulars as to obtaining the services of officers 
can be obtained from No. 12 District Office, 
Appointments Department, St. Ermin's Hotel, London, 
S.W. 1, to where also immediate vacancies should be 


notified. " ‘ 


MAKE it once and for all a principle of life never to 
judge a man according to his faults, but by whatever 


he has that is good and excellent. 
' «the more you find the less you 


failings, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Territorials in Civil Employ. 
To тнв EDITOR ок Business. 


, Sm,—The attention òf the Resettlement Committee 
of this Board has been drawn to a paragraph appearing 
under your editorial notes in your issue of March last, 
. ahd which deals with the question of employment of 
territorials in India. I am desired by the Resettlement 
Committee to explain that this Board has fully consi- 
dered the question raised in your paragraph, and under 
the arrangements. which havé been eome to with Army 
Headquarters with regard to this question I am to 
explain that there are at- present two safeguards 
against the exploiting of territorials for service in India 
at an unfair rate of remuneration. - 


In the first instance no territorial, or other British 
regular N.-C. O. or man, can at the present moment 
be released for service in India, unless he is specially 
applied for through this Board. In every case the 
application is scrutinized by the various Provincial 
Organizations existing in Bengal and elsewhere, and 
wherever there is any reasonable doubt regarding the 
conditions under whieh the man is to be employed this 
Board or its Organizations insist on full particulars 
being supplied of the conditions ‘of pay and service, 
and the arrangements made regarding repatriation of 
the N.-C. O. or man in the event of his proving unsuit- 
able for, or unsuited to the situation, or in the event of 
his health necessitating his return to England. before 
completion of his agreement. 


. of Provincial importance than of Imperial. 


As a second safeguard it has been arranged that in 


the first instance release is only granted from army 
service for a probationary period of three months. At 
the close of this period if the employer finds the man 
unsuited for the employment for which he was engaged, 
or should-the man find that the terms of the service 
offered to him have been such-as are unsuitable to him, 
the release automatically ceases, and the man returns to 
his unit. with all rights as regards repatriation to 
England unaltered. E 

It would appear that in writing the note referred to 
you were unaware of this latter arrangement, which, in 
the opinion of this Board, gives the man ample oppor- 
tunity to ascertain whether the conditions attaching 
to the employment -which he has been offered are fair or 
otherwise. If any N.-C. O. or man had been induced 
` under false representations to accept unsuitable 
employment he would always have the opportunity at 
the end of -three months of terminating it and 
reverting to his unit with the same privileges as regards 
his return to ‘England, etc., as he had before accepting 
the situation. 

І have, ete, |. 

S. WEBB-JOHNSON, CAPTAIN, 


Offg. Secretary, 


Simla. 


ч 


Central Employment & Labour Board. 
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. and Kodaikanal will be all within 5 miles from it. 


The Grandest Trunk Road. 


To тне EDITOR or Jusness. 


Sm,—There is a great deal of difference between а 
jungle and a park. It is quite possible that all the 
plants found in a park may be in ‘a jungle also, 
but for this resemblance a jungle will not be entitled to 
be called a park. In the case of the park, we find there 


ль an intelligence behind, that has planned the whole in 


a particular scheme with a particular aim, and the parts 
of the park fit in very appropriately. This can be said 
of many other institutions; they are either of the 
“jungle " type, or of the ' park " type. Looking at 
the ‘‘ Railways and Roads’’ map of India one will 
at once come to the conclusion that they belong to the 
' jungle" type. But there are reasons for-this. The 
country came under British control by small parcels; 
consequently it developed on civilized lines and followed 
the same patchy procedure. It is only now that the 
whole of the country can be said to be in British hands 
to be shaped into something useful on up-to-date 
methods. It is time now that our administrators in 
some very serious matters should take a comprehensive 
view of things of ‘‘all-India’’ importance. There are 
different departments of public activity which are less 
concern. 
Roads and Railways, though of some local importance, 
are of far more importance from an Imperial point 
of view. x 

Looking at the different Railway programmes we can- 
not fail to come to the conclusion that these are morc 
or less of a °“ patchy " character. There 15 one road 
that-will be of the greatest use from a political as well 
as an economic point of view, and will cost compara- 
tively little. owing to the absence of any great 
obstacles in the parts’ of the country through which 
it will pass. This`is a road from Chakrata at the foot 
of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. I call this ‘‘ the 
Grandest Trunk Road,” fora railway track and the road 
can run parallel down its whole length. It will be 
nearly 1,560 miles long and will command the largest 
amount of traffic; for it will be more convenient to 
reach a far larger number of towns from any given 
point by this route than by the zigzag systems of 
railways interspersed all over the country. 

Let me first consider the places that will be traversed 
by this line. The line should start from Chakrata, 
but if there be objection to the spending of some money 
on mountain engineering it may start from Dehra 
Dun. It wil pass through Roorkee in its southward 


: journey, and next to Roorkee will come the following 


stations :—About 10 miles west, Meerut; 2 or 
3 miles west, Hapur;.Khurja on the road; Agra or 
Achenera; Dholpur on the road; Spiri about 4 miles to 
the east; Bhilsa on the road; Itarsi on the road; Betul 
3 miles west; Amraoti on the road; Basar 4 miles to 
the east; Tandur 5 miles to the west; Gooty on the line; 
Dharmanaram on the line; Hindupur 4 miles to the 
west; and Dohballapur, Yelahanka, Bangalore, Erode: 


It 
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will, after passing between Tinneyelly and Kallidoi- 


# 


kurchi, end at Cape Comorin. 
The important rivers that 
bridged will be :—the Jumna, a monsoon stream north 
of Dholpur, the Chumbal, three monsoon streams in 
Malwah ; then the road would cross the Vindhayas north 
of Hoshangabad over a pass there, and the river Ner- 


budda would have to be bridged a little east of Ho- . 


shangabad. Further it will cross four rivulets of minor 


importance, and. reach the rivér Wayngunga, then the- 


Godavery and next the rivers Manjera, Kistna, and 
Tungabhadra; the river Pennar, north of Ananatapur, 
will ba crossed and after bridging’ a river’ north of 
Allambaddy, just avoiding the Nilgiri mountains,- and 


spanning about half-a-dozen rivulets, the line "would | 


strike the coast at Cape Comorin. 
It wil be apparent that this project offers no 


will - have to be. 


| May 1919. 
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Electrical Engineering Courses. 
To THE EDITOR or Business. 


_Sin,—lI shall feel ‘obliged if any one of your numerous 
readers could inform me whether there are any institu- 


. tions in India where a young man could receive а really 


high-class education, both practical and theoretical, in- 
electrical engineering. I know there are oné or two col- - 


‘leges in India, but these feature long courses extending 


on an average to about four years, and it is, after all, 
not certain that they give one a very practical technical 
education. I fancy that if a young man has been well 


grounded he-ought to be able to obtain a very decent 


technical education in much less timé than that spent ii 
any of the recognized engineering colleges in India. 
The period spent in these colleges appears, moreover, 


.to be necessitated by the fact that they ground students 


engineering difficulties, and opens up in a very direct, 
way some quite і 
From a strategical point of view, the road would 
command an important sweep of the country. ° 


Ai wssoorte. 


- 


inaccessible parts of the country. 


Yours, etc., I- 
'" ROADSTER.” Larkana (Атпа). 
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Іт is superflous to say that it is perfectly true .that ‘certain employers, in the” 


past, have fallen very far short of their duty in their treatment of their 
employees. But one may perhaps be permitted to insist a little upon an 
unfortunately obyious truism because of certain points that present themselves 
for consideration. In some cases there is room only for severest censure ; in 
others, judgment must wear the robe of pity. For I truly believe that 95 per cent.- 


for the first two or three years and then specialise in 
electricity for about six months or a year.. | ; 
Apologising for thus trespassing on your space 


` 


Yours, etc., 
“AN ENQUIRER.” 


~ 


of the delinquents are either too much afraid or too shy to do what they know to . 


be the right thing. They fear their employeds may. misconstrue good actions and 
Just intentions, wondering, with a strong admixture of suspicion, why the changed 
attitude has come about. They are shy because anything in the nature of friendly 
intercourse being hitherto unknown in their particular establishment, they are at 
а loss as to how to begin to break the ice of exaggerated reserve and still to 
maintain a befitting measure of dignity. They are in pretty much the'same 
position as you and I would be faced with if we were suddenly called -upon to 


mount the stage and hold an audience enraptured with a “ finished” performance 
of an unknown rôle. a | 


А few weeks ago one of our biggest employers, in his particular trade, opened 


his mind and heart to me. He was genuinely anxious to make all his work-people 


as happy as they themselves desired to be, but he was equally nervous about 
inaugurating the new order, for he felt convinced they would misunderstand his 
action and manufacture some underlying motive that im his own mind was simply 
non-existent. ‘He wanted my advice as to the best way to bring about the desired 


"result without running the risk of creating an, " impossible" atmosphere in the 


process. . ju 
This stumbling-block in the path of progress that retards the cultivation of 


the better spirit in business is apparently a very-common pitfall; and this particular 


aspect of the problem—this timidity and shyness on the part of the employer— . 


was more fundamentally important than I had realised. ЇЇ, I now conclude, there 


are many more employers in the same quandary, it shall be my special endeavour · 


to provide a reasonable solution in the form of a written " go-between "—a little 
printed handgrasp of goodwill. - | ا‎ 
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THE BOOKS OF JOHN СОМРАМҮ. П. 


N last month's issue of Business the books of 

John Company were found to be in the first 

instance a varied collection of verse leading up 

to the serious productions of such poets as 

Leyden, Heber and Arnold. This verse is dis- 
tinguished frequently by beautiful production, as in 
Tom Raw, ihe Griffin, where the art of D'Oyley is 
seen in a variety of coloured plates still fresh after 
their hundréd years of the Calcutta climate. It 
remains now to speak of the prose, the novels, the 
memoirs and the like that help us to understand the life 
of.our Anglo-Indian forefathers. Let us retain this 
word Anglo-Indian in its old sense: it has at least the 
merit of being beautiful to the ear. 


To give any record of the prose of the old John’ 


. Company would demand a volume. Неге it is possible 
to name only a few of the most interesting works, and 
to recall one or two of the essential facts in the history 
of that dignified corporation that ended.its two hundred 
and fifty years of life with the Mutiny. It is interest- 
ing to recollect how Europe came to know of the East: 
and no more romantic story can be told than this of 
the growth of knowledge of East by West. So far as 
England was concerned our first notion of eastern 
things came with the Latin Bible, and this became of 
course more widely spread when the translations of 
the Scriptures were made into the common English 
speech. And what a conception of the East thev gave! 
For those who wish to refresh their memories there is 
the record of Belshazzar's Feast and the supreme story 

. of Judith. The romance of these things 1s still in our 

blood in spite of the cruel realism of our modern 

Indian politics. Next to the Bible must be placed the 

travels of Marco Polo, one of the Venetian brotherhood 
who took life and fortune in their hands to penetrate 

Central Asia and to journey eastward to the land of 
China sailing finally round the shores of India. The 
modern conception of the East was created by the 
wonderful record of this man: a conception that lived. 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, and, later, disturbed 
the fevered dreams of Coleridge, Kubla Khan, Tenghiz 
Khan and Tartary—the despotism, the grandeur, the 
romance of it all! And in this atmosphere of vague 
notions of the East there grew up so practical a thing 
as a trading company in the year 1600. And in the 
century that ү Тойон]. in spite- of the realistic tales of 
the merchants, the official reports of such ambassadors 

as Sir Thomas Roe, and the travels of the clever French 


— 
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spirit to lure the youth of England across the Arabian 
Sea. Did not Mr. Thomas Pitt acquire a diamond 
that brought £300,000 from the crown of France, and 
live to found the famous Pitt;family and so furnish 
to the Empire its two greatest ministers? But 
romance was on the wane from the day that France 
ahd England joined issue in Hindusthan; and brought 
into the vortex of European politics a continent 
hitherto regarded as an unattained El Dorado. The 
prose literature of John Company is a literature of 
disillusionment, and precisely in this fact lies its value. 
Writers no longer took the trouble (as did Beckford in 
Vathek) to describe Caliphs the terror of whose glance 
could cause death; or to portray (as did Johnson in 
Rasselas) some corner of an eastern world, a place of 
happiness and ordered luxury. If we examine the 
literature of England in the late 18th century, about 
the time when Warren Hastings quitted Bengal, we 
shall find that the Nabob (of whom Clive was the 
arch-tvpe) had-become a creature of ridcule—a stage- 
figure in truth who is the protagonist of innumerable 
dramas and impossible romances. The Josh Sedley 
of Vantty Ету had a hundred ancestors before 
Thackeray put pen to paper; and there is nothing but 
disillusionment about them, the disillusionment of a 
humorous realism. This realism had never altogether 
deserted the literature of England, and it flourished 
in the treatment of low life. The villain or the 
picaro of the Spaniard enlivens the picaresque novels of 
which our greatest exemplar is Daniel Defoe. All the 


world has read Robinson Crusoe; but only the wise 


know Captain Stngleton and Moll Flanders. The 
villain cleverly described; low life illustrated and vice 
laid bare—not a pretty, but always a fascinating 
theme: this we find in the Gil Blas of Le Sage to per- 
fection ; and the Oriental Le Sage 1s, strangely enough. 
an Englishman who was born in Smvrna and attached, 
after his Harrow days were over, to the British 
Legation in Persia. ,James Justinian Morier brought 


. sanity into our conception of the East, and a luminous 


Doctor, Bernier, there was enough of the Marco Polo 


23 


Hajji 


humour into his treatment of Eastern themes. 
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Baba of Ispahan will outlive the British Empire in. 


India. It appeared in 1824; and was followed in 1828 
by Нап Baba m England. Morier kept on producing 
novels until 1841. "They are all long and dull, his 
spirit, and his genius having exhausted themselves in 
one immortal creation. Who was Hajji Baba and 
why has he the right to live? To begin with, he 
received the warm approbation of no less a person than 
Sir Walter Scott—a yseful introduction to the literary 
society of Europe. By birth the son of a barber of 
Ispahan he decides to live on his wits; and we find him 
by turns a Turcoman dacott a body-servant, a physi- 
cian's apprentice, an executioner's assistant, a holy 
man (he could scarcely.escape this role) and a vendor 
of'tobacco pipes so far west as Constantinople. But 
this represents only the 'prentice stage of our hero. 
A rich Turkish widow having been decoyed into 
marrying him, he becomes a personage at the court of 
the Shah, and is appointed on a diplomatic mission 
to England. The whole of Persian society is focussed 
within the compass of these adventures; and the 
Eastern attitude to life is miraculously illustrated. 
." When you read this," wrote Dr. Mills after long 
residence in the country, “you will know more of 
Persia and the Persians than if you had lived there 
with your eyes open for 20 years." Hajji Baba was 
translated from English into Persian and caused no 
little stir amongst the conservative orientals that their 
foibles and their customs should be so ruthlessly 
exposed.” 


It is only fair to remember that, while Morier was 


the first to illumine the East of actual fact, his method 
was anticipated by Thomas Hope, the rich dilettante 
and collector, whose “ Anastasius, or Memoirs of a 
Modern Greek” published in 1819 were at first 
attributed to Lord Byron. Here also'a clever and 
engaging villain is let loose on Greek, Turkish, 
Arabian and Levantine society, much to the delight 
of any reader wise enough to find his material in this 
Anglo-Orienta! literature now a century old. Both 
books dealt a blow at the attitude towards Eastern life 
that produced Vathek and Lalla Rookh; and both 
assisted at the creation of two works that deal exclu- 
sively with India. These are, Pandurang Hars, or The 
Confessions of a Hindu; and Tales of the Zenana. 
Their author was William Brown Hockley whose 
career was enough in itself to explain his love of the 
. picaresque in life and literature. He was born in 1792 
and educated at Haileybury. In 1813 he came to 
Bombay in the Company’s service; and in 1821 was 
dismissed from his judgeship. There is no record of 
his case, and the nature of his offence is still matter 
for conjecture. In 1823 he appeared to have béen 
acquitted ; and in 1824 with a pension of £150 per year 
he left India. From this date he disappeared, and died 
in 1860. There is only one reference to him in con- 
temporary literature—that in the letter of Edward 
Fitzgerald who, writing to a friend in power, asks 
that he might do something for Hockley, the author 


of Pandurang Hari. The latter work was published in , 


1826, and in the following year the Tales of the 
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Zenana. Both books make one desire a fuller know- 
ledge of the author's life and character; but, as these 
are denied 115, we must be content with the books them- 
selves. They follow the method of Thomas Hope and 
of James Morier, and apply to Hindusthan proper that 
uncanny power of analysis and illustration that have 
given enduring life to Anastasius and Hajjt Baba. 

To the modern Indian reader they would,appear to 
be “ unsympathetic ” whatever that hackneyed adjec- 
tive may really mean. In his preface to Pandurang it is 
stated by Hockley that he has found the Indian to be 
untruthful: unfaithful and, in his converse with - 
Europeans, to be moved only by the most selfish and 
sordid of motives. -He then proceeds with a deli- . 
berate logic to the statements that Pandurang has been 
written with ‘the express purpose of illustrating the 


truths of these charges. Well, the book 
was written a very long time ago! We 
must overlook this absence of sympathy and 
this drastic estimate of Hindu character, 


and remember that Hockley, in thus describing his 
Indian acquaintance, was merely selecting for his 
hero a picaro, a villain who had vitality enough to live 
his life intensely and to see all sides of the marvellous- , 
ly varied society .of Hindusthan. His point of view has 


given us in its brilliant illustration, an infinitely better 


book than could have been produced by some mawkish 
sentimentalist to whom the world was a cinema show . 
of pretty people and feeble deeds. The Indian judge, 
the freebooter. the amorist, the despot, the clerk, the 
menial and the prostitute jostle themselves in his 
pages. His hero in pursuit of-wealth and the posses- 
sion of a fair lady keeps on the move with as great 
a vigour as Gil Blas; and discovers in his pilgrimage 
through Western India as much roguery and corruption 
as the sun ever shone upon. An excellent book for. 
camp or a voyage, particularly if the voyage be the first 
of some voung gentlemen destined to the modern - 
equivalent of the Comparty’s service. 

‘Now what of the Tales of the Zenana? The title is 
a good one, but in truth there is little of the real zenana 
in the book. Of this Hockley can have known little, 
and the subject, at best, is a dull one. The supple- 
mentarv title, 4 Nawab’s Leisure Hours. is more suit- . 
able. There are in all twenty tales, of which the story . 
of the conpersmith is the best constructed. They have 
the true Oriental atmosphere and are rivalled only by 
the brief narratives of the Arabian Nights. The 
‘stories, according to the original preface, are really 
taken at first hand from the lips of the people. -In his 
study of Persian and Urdu Hockley employed as 
skilled a Munshi as was available: and after a certain 
command had been obtained ~over these illusive 
tongues, he invited his Indian friends to story competi- 
tions, the best narrator being substantially rewarded. 
The attendant Munshi took down the tale as it was 
repeated; and these with embellishments make up 
A Nawabs Leisure Hours. + 
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Electric Self-Starter gives an 

ample reserve of power, and 

is just as reliable asthe Rotax 

Dynamo Lighting Equipment 

(Leitner. System), 

PEU Rotax for your next 
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The original Dynamo Car Lighting Equipment, backed by years of experience on 
trains and industrial vehicles. Extensively used by H.M. Government. 


‘Mustrated Catalogues or Special Quotations on application. 
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Telephosn»— Brass Work 


WILLESDEN 2480 
(Private Branch Exchange). 


Telegrams 
u Rodynalite, Phone, London.” 
A В О Code, 6th Edu. 


Willesden Junction, Fou EET 


LONDON, N.W. 10. 


Northern Depot a 


291/8 DEANROATR, 
MANCHESTER. . 





FINANCING 


Is our business. If you have a 
good idea, we have the money 
to help you carry it out. We 


will finance any 


Good Proposition 


You will not find it difficult to 
get money from us, if you have 
a sound, workable- proposition. 
For further particulars apply to 


“BENSON” 


- Address: Cjo MANAGER, “BUSINESS” 
30A, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, CALCUTTA. 





PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 


(AMERICAN LINE.) | 
MANILA EAST INDIA SERVICE 
CALCUTTA TO SAN FRANCISCO 
Vid Colombo, Singapore, Saigon, Manila and 


Honolulu. 
8/8 “Colusa” sailing about July 25th. 
8/S “Santa Crus ” ,, „ — Bept. . 18. 
S/S °“ Colusa ” 5 is Nov. 28th. 
8/8 “ Sante Cruz" ,, » Dec. 14. 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


MANILA & HONGKONG TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Vid Shanghai-Kobe-Yokohama-Honolulu. 


8/8 ‘ Colombia " from Hongkong May 2196, 

5/8 ''Venezuela" ,,. ,; June 18th. 
8/8 “Encador" ,, » July 16th. 
8/8 “Colombia”  ,, 35 Aug. 18th. 


New passenger steamers built 1915, one and two 
BED state-rooms only. No apper berthe 


En suite Cabins and Cabins de Luxe. 


CUISINE THE BEST ON PACIFIC 


Safety and comfort of .passengers at all times our first 
consideration. 


All sailings subject to change without notice 
For Freight or Passage Information apply to—- 


THE ANGUS CO., LTD. 


Agents 
3, Clive Row, :: :: CALCUTTA. 








STRUCTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
P ENGINEERS 
BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS. 
Estimates and Designs on application for 


Bridges Sheds 
Roofs Well Curbs 
Water Cranes Cooly Lines 
Latrines o Tea Houses 


MACHINERY REPAIRS 
MUNICIPAL REQUIREMENTS 


ASIATIC S. N. 
CO., LIMITED. 


(Incorporated ia England.) 


REGULAR SAILINGS TO 
CHITTAGONG. RANGOON, MOULMEIN, PORT 


"BLAIR, COLOMBO, BOMBAY (Via COAST PORTS), 


JAVA PORTS. 


Steamers, | Tons, Sailing | For 


M Ge pA PAP ا‎ et 


Maharaja 2,265 2184 Jane 1919 | Port Blair, 
| Raneoon and 
adras, 
\ i 
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For Freight, Passages, etc., apply to— 


TURNER, MORRISON & Co., Ltd. 
Managing Agents 


ASIATIC STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ltd. 
CALCUTTA. 
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Typewriter Carbons and 
Ribbons, Duplicators 
and all Supplies and 

` Accessories | 


p" 
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WANTED 


Billet by a young Scotsman 
(unmarried), Millwright and 
Engineer, as Works Manager, 
Travelling Salesman and 
Representative, or any good 
responsible position with 
good salary and prospects. 


л” 


British. Manufacture 
Highest Quality 

mE y | 

Dealers wanted in 


all INDIAN Centres 


S. WEBSTER, LIMITED, 


Moorgate Station Chambers, London, E.C. 2. . 
CABLE ADDRESS:—"RUATNEC" AVE., LONDON. 


ШОО 


Five years’ Eastern Experi- 
ence. At present in the Army. 


Apply 
“В. R.” C/o “BUSINESS.” 
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; For instant and regular service, day ín day out. 
| ; and under any conditions. Mechanically perfect АЛ ы: RES 
"iP ada with an eye to beauty—a good looking cab SS s 
or all occasions. T x S 


M . 








_ Perfectly balanced, giving utmost comfort in Ww  , 
T axi Cab | - riding over any roads, it is economical of petrol, NN 2 f 
ге А oil and tyres. | Nf 
_Abridged Specification, DES 
Engine. Four Cylinders each 69 m/m bore by 130 m/m Tyres. Dunlop 810x 90 m/m. v. icu — 
токе, К.А С rating 1158. Dimensions. Wheelbase, B ft. 3 ior; track, df Bine: - NS | PE 

Ignition. High tension Машао Ет overall length, U1 ft. 3 ins; overall width, 5 ít. 3 ins. NS صح کے ا‎ 
Clutch. Metal to metal. removable without disturbing "Bodys: Заранак Ma ditaa кен и: Sa y 


engine or gear box. : 
Bor. Unicpaneple ia coajadelion, Will clutch luggage space. Painted blue, green or red, leather- 


chamber and engine. Easily accessible. Four forward 
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speeds and reverse. Through drive on foarth speed. Wheels. Steel, detachable. with nut attachments ? ч“ 6% | 
4 . ( š ' 
Belsize Motors, Ltd., Clayton, Manchester, England. .' bmw LS 
P N Zu zr 5 Е = 
4 Full particulars ~. > MG |= 
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: Wakefield’s 
| Tropical 


ALL CHEMICALS. 
ACIDS, MANURES 





6 WATERLOO STREET, CALCUTTA. 





| ` Ê ETHER, SPIRIT, бс. = 
Castrol E | = 

dis : = Made at our Works are = 

А large shipment of this = guaranteed in quality. = 

: favourite oil for motor = = 
cars has just arrived d = 2 = 

+ | = : 
= APPLY TO = 

Orders for barrels can be : = | ° = 
promptly executed | = D. WALDIE & CO. = 

- o0. 0 we l = Managing Agents: D. WALDIE& ÇO. Е 

"Sole Agents: =  KONNAGAR, E. 1. Ry, CALCUTTA. = 

HEATLY & GRESHAM, LTD., CAWNPORE AND GIÑIDIH. = 
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Fire, Life and Marine INSURANCE 


Hffected at Lowest Current Sales 


MANCHESTER ASSURANCE CO. 
Now merged with 


ATLAS ASSURANCE CO. LD. 


(Incorporated ín England.) 
TRITON INSURANCE CO, LD. 
EASTERN INSURANCE CO, LD. 
HONGKONG FIRE INSURANCE CO, LD. 


(Incorporated in Hongkong.) — 


CANTON INSURANCE OFFICE, LD. 


(Incorporated in Hongkong.) | | А 
For full particulars apply to 


JARDINE, SKINNER © CO., CALCUTTA. 
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0 In HUDDERSFIELD, 
7 » ENGLAND. - 
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L B. HOLLINAY & 


Telephone: 
334, Huddersfield (4 lines). 


Telegrams : 
‘* Dyewares, Huddersfield.” 





Codi oles Union 
a ne 
A.B C., 4th & Stl: Edition 





COPYRIGHT REGISTERED 


MANUFACTURERS OF COAL-TAR DYESTUFFS, 
INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS, DRUGS, &c. 


Basic Colours ' O-Toluidine Acetyl Salicylic Acid 


Acid Colours Diphenylam!ne Salicylic Acid 
Mordant Colours — P-Toluldine Sodium Salicylate 
Direct Colours M-Phenylene Diamine | Phenacetin 

Vat Colours . M-Toluylone Diamine Tartrazine 

Sulphur Colours Anthraquinone | Methylene Blue (Medicinal) 


For Further Particulars apply SALES DEPARTMENT, HUDDERSFIELD. 


orto ( 67, WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. (ix: pn eger" 
Branch | COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Offices at | COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, KIDDERMINSTER. 
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IADLTON 
SILICATE | 
PAINTS. 


Maximum Durability and HY OILCAKE MEAL 
Covering Power. Free from 4 to 7% Nitrogen. 


. s FINE GROUND, READY FOR USE 
Arsenic, Lead or Copper "RPHOS" Basio Phosphate. 
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Colours "INDOFOS" Basic Phosphate. - 

Nitrates of Soda and Potash. Hi 

; E B ONE of ANE A L 1 

NVENTED 1873 E M E 3 

F 

| USED OVER 30 YEARS IN INDIA SIHAMED — UNSTEAMED DUST Ч 
J 


10% Nitrogen, 
49% Phosphoric Acid. 


Unexcelled for— 


BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 
GASOMETERS, PIERS, 
RAILWAY STOCK, PUBLIC 
ALL PACKAGES BUILDINGS, and for ALL 


ae 








BEAR THE GENERAL PURPOSES 
COMPANY'S Registered Patentees : 
BLUE LABEL тре SILICATE PAINT СО. | 
and . (J. В. ORR а CO. LTD) CHARLTON, LONDON im ( : 
- TRADE-MARK Sole Agents : < 1r i 
Ж ы yir tem Hin 
CALCUTTA QN 


eames AHMUTY & CO. 
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N O T I C ! Central Provinces 
; Administration. 


1. An Indian Soldiers? Welfare Board has been formed to look after 


2d os nu 

А a The World 3 the interests of officers and men now serving with the forces who are 
returning to civil life and are desirous of finding employment on their 

B es t C ar release from the Army. ү 
: 2. Allemployérs of labour in the Central Provinces and Berar who 
may bave vacancies for Europeans and Anglo-Indians and Indians are 
earnestly requested to address the undersigned with a view to &vailing 
, themselves of the services of the Board, and, when doing so, to kindly 


farrish particulars regarding :— 











“ A Synonym for quality of the highest grade, and (1) the qualifications required for the work, 
a challenge to the world. (2) pay to be offered with future б if any, Р 
« " (3) any cencessions such as free lodging, medical aid, etc., an 
The "MOTOR TRADER," January fst 1919. (4) the probable date by which the posip will have to be filled. 
ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED (Incorporated їй England) 3. All communications should be sdiressed t the Secretary, Indian 


Soldiers’ Welfare Board, Tubbulpore, 
' W. J. O'GRADY, Captain, Secretary, 
Indian Soldiers’ Welfare Board, C.P., JUBBULPORE. 


` CUMBALLA HILL BOMBAY 



























і | THE CALCUTTA CAMERA STORE 
P R O F i T S Dealers in Photographic Goods and Artists Materials 
Half-lakh a Year 8-2 Hospital Stréet, Calcutta 
A Hotel in the Hil's showed a ‘profit of haif-lakh , | | 

for one season of seven months. 

Wanted à Company Promoter to form & Company or Only Bona-fide Off. ers W anted 
Syndicate for the purchase of this Hotel as owner 
wishes to leave the country. Bankers and other good : 
references required, Por further particulars ayy ie Total Receipts f or last Season Rs. 1,14,000. 
MANAGER OF “BUSINESS.” Profits 50 per cent. 


For immediate sale and occupation suitable for Convalescent Home 

DONE SHEER RERUM UP CR qas or Ilotel. one of the finest сн Estates іп Simla, southern 

Тач | ETL EOE | Кш еы не АСЫШ ЫСЫН". | aspect, healthiest position, sunshine all year round. Every room 

Б " 5 E fally and completely fumished, and replete with Crockery, Glass, 

Bed and Table Linen. .etc., etc, for 100 (or morc) people. 

Electric lights throughout. Spacious and well equipped Kitchen 
and Dining Hall War Bonds accepted. No middlemen. 


^ ` 


wA EVERY 


BUSINESS MAN- SHOULD KNOW 111 
Is that 


Ё 





For further particulars apply fo— 


MANAGER OF .*BUSINESS." 








"BUSINESS" 
`` EDITORIAL 
OFFICES 


are now at 


167-168, Grand Hotel, 
| Calcutta. 


OLIVER | 
Typewriter 


Is the Simplest, most Durable and 
cheapest Machine on. the market. 
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Sole Agenis: 


. W. Н. THORNS & CO. 
25-29 Churchgate Street, BOMBAY. 
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B НА НРАЕАЕНАНАРАИТАНЕАНЕНОНАНАННИНИ 


ШШИИШИШИИИШИНИШИШИНИШИИШИНШИНШШАШИИИШШШИШИИ 


ТООТОН 


International Banking 
./;*^' Corporation. 

n HEAD OFFICE: NEW YORK. 
Capital .paid up GOLD $3,250,000,00 
Reserve fund  ... — эз 83,280,000,00 
Undivided Profits ne » $2,563,814,00 

LONDON OFFIGE : 

36, Bishopsgate, E.C. 

Branches! 

Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Cebu, Colon, 
Hankow, Hongkong, Kobe, Manila, Medellin, 
Panama, . Peking, Puerto Plata, San Francisco, 
San Pedro de Macoris, Santiago D. R., Santo 
Domingo, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya. Тіепівіп, 
Yokohama. | 
Through itagclose affiliation with THE NATIONAL 
CITY BANK OF NEW YORK the Bank is able 
to offer the special services of the Branches of that 
institution, namely :— : 
Bahia, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Cardenan Cienfuegos, 
Genoa, Havana, Matanzas, Montevideo, Moscow, 
Petrograd, Rio de Janeiro, Sagua Ja Grande Cuba, 
San Juan P. R., Santiago de Cubd, Santos, Sao 
Paulo, Valparaiso. 
Current Deposit Accounts opened free of charge and 
interest allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily 
credit balances of Rs. 1,000 up to Re. 1,00,000. 
Fixed Deposits reoelved for 12 months at 5 per 
cent., rates for the shorter periods may be obtained 
on application. . 
General Banking and Exchange business through- 
out the world. 
Special information on file as to responsible firms 
for Importers and exporters desiring financial faolli- 
tles and trading connections with America. 


CaLcurra OFFICE, Н. W. KILBY, 
South British Insurance Building, Manager, 
4, Clive Street. 
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Are YOU Interested in 


office equipment—typewriters, adding machines. 

duplicating machines, cheque protectors, loose-leat 

goods, letter and card files, stationery and supplies 
of every description—is published monthly in the 
magazine, OFFICE APPLIANCES, which contains at 
least 140 pages (0 ins. x 12 ins.) of interesting material 
in each issue. 


V ALUABLE information concerning all kinds of 


The new office devices brought out during .the 
month are described in a special department, and 
the products of more than two hundred manufac- 
turers are shown in the advertising section. 

There are reviews of all important business shows, 
including pictures of exhibits and brief descriptions 
of displays. 

Each issue contains at least one special article from 
Great Britain. 


OFFICE APPLIANCES is read regularly by 
progressive business men in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and in more than thirty other countries. 


Subscribers are entitled to free use of an Information 
Brreau which is prepared to answer by personal letter 
practically all questions germane to ite feld. 


Sample copy will be mailed free upon request. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
417 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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The 


MANUFACTURERS' 


HARDWARE 


AND ENGINEERING 


CIRCULAR. 


The only representative Export Paper 


FOR THE 
HARDWARE 
AND 
ENGINEERING TRADES. 
E 


Its circulation is as gr. at as the combined issues of 
any other five Export Papers published in Great 
Britain, Export Papers having circulations of a 
general nature and catering for every class of trade 
under the sun, cannot be so efficient as papers which 
specialise in but one group of Allied Trades 


Cut out the wasted, useless appeals to buyers who are 
not and never will be interested in your goods, and 
place your announcements in a paper that caters for 
your class of buyers only 


The Manufacturers’ Hardware & Engineering Circu- 
lar is the only Specialist Export Paper published 1n 
Great Britain It is the only paper of its kind and 
has no competitor. 


20,000 


PER ISSUE 


Manufacturers! Hardware 


and Engineering Circular 
and Engineering *-ircujiar 
7, Hampton St., Birmingham, England. 


Sample Copies and Advertising Ra'es will be 
forwarded to Engineering Export Houses in India 
on application to— 


THE MANAGER, "BUSINESS," 
167, 168, GRAND HOTEL, CALCUTTA. 
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EXPORT 
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The only Journal in the East, entirely devoted to 
Motoring, Aeronautics, Motor Cycling, Motor 
Transport, Motor Boating and the Motor Trade.. 


ADVERTISERS' | 
DUMMY NUMBER - 
NOW AVAILABLE | 















| І 
А Free Copy of the Dummy Number will be | | | 
| sent on request to all bond fide | | 7 
Motoring Firms in the East. l | 
Send your enquiry on your official letter head. 3 
Publication date of first number has been fixed | 


for July 15th, 1919. 


ањ. 


EUM ME 


"T. Н. Campbell-Howes Publishing Co., 
167-168, Grand Hotel н ‘Calcutta. - 


London: 36, 37, 38, Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 
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Wherever representative Motorists gather for 
Sport or Business, Firestone Tyres predominate. 


Firestone Tropical Special Tyres and Tubes are 


distinctly different and distinctly better because 


they are manufactured specialiy for Indian 

Roads and Loads. They contain exclusive features 

which mean Less Internal Heat, Quicker Action, 
Far Longer Wear. 


Firestone Sizes are Maximum Sizes 


A. MILTON & СО. LTD., 


44, Park Mansions :: CALCUTTA. 


‘Phone 2767. Telegrams: “ Firestone.” 


fi re Stone 


THE PROVED BEST TYRE FOR INDIA. 
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Sole Agents : 
THE ARRACAN СО, LTD., CALCUTTA. 
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No. 10. VOL. IL APRIL, 1920. 


Indian “Business”. circulates amongst all Business Houses, Factories, Mit 
Government Offices, Universities, Colleges, Schools, Clubs, Regimental Mes: 
throughout India, Burma and Ce ylon and has over eight hundred sales representative 
Copies are filed for reference in the Royal E change Rooms of Calcutta, Londo 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Dundee, also at the Overseas Club and the Oriental Club, Londo 
and with the various Trade and Manufacturers’ Associations U, S. А. Editor 


Representative for the British Isles: G. E. Whitehouse, 36, King Street, Covent Garder 
London. 
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‘ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 
55 PARK ST. CALCUTTA 
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RU DU 5,00,000. 

HEAD OFFICE—STRAND ROAD, CALCUTTA. 

DEPT Branches : 
i Clive Street, Park Street and Bara Bazar (Calcutta), 
Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares,  Cawnpore, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
+ Jalpaiguri, Lahore, Lucknow, Moulmein, Nagpore, 
Patna, Rangoon, Simla, 
| Agency: 
Elphinstone Circle; Bombay. 
Sub-Agencies : 
N araingunge and Secunderabad. 
Pay Offices : 

Tu C “handpore usually open fram July to December. 
Serajgunge do, do, do, 
„Рага! { Detran) do. November to March 

- Current Accounts—Opened free of charge. 

Fixed Deposits-—-Received at interest. 

:. Government and other securities— Received for safe 

— gustoedy, . Purchases and sales effected. Interest 

cc. eollected and remittances made. 
. Loans and Cash Credits — Cranted, — Discount 

BT counts and approved Mercantile Bille 


. Deposits—Received and interest 


р | Rates, еб, may -be had .n 
n at the Head Office, and at any of the 
, Sub. Agencies or Pay Offices. - 
By Order of the Directors, 
N. Н. MATHESON, 
Ойу. Secretary and Treasurer. 


ШШ ОООО 


INDIAN AGENCY. 


B. L. SHUKUL & CO 


General Commission Agents, Exporters, Importers, 
Advertising and Coal Agents. Insurance and Piece- 
goods Brokers | and. Commercial Travellers. 


ШИШИШИ 


1-CLASS BRASSWARE MANUFACTURERS. i 


CAND FORKS, MICROSCOPIC AND 


AMOND PAINT BIDRICUT, ENGRAVED 
_ENAMELLED ARTICLES A SPECIALITY. 


MORADABAD, U: B 


| Agency Business of all. sorts undertaken. 
TRIALS SOLICITED ENQUIRIES INVITED, 
e AGENTS WANTED. 


SHORTLY TO ARRIVE 
BEST AMERICAN МАК Е! 


NGERSOL ,RADIO. 


"Known: the world over. 


ie ban 50 millions ‘have ‘heen sold in a quarier "of ^a century, 


Always giving ¢ tisfactory service, 


ОООО 


mul ud 


CHITTAGONG, RANGOON, 
BLAIR, COLOMBO, BOMBAY (Via COAST PORTS), 


Steamers, 


Nawab 


Alünedabad, Akola, Ao Brosh: “Hyderabad 
(Sind), Indore, Jalgaon, Karachi, Poona, Quetta — 


Baja Sholapur, Sukkur, Surat. 
Sub-Branches : 
Ahmedabad City, 
Bombay Sub-Branches: — 
Byculla, Mandvi and Sandhurst Road. 


Gurrent Accounts—Opened free of charge. 
Fixed Deposits—Received for twelve months and 
also for short periods during the busy season, and 
interest allowed. thereon аф rates which may be 
ascertained on application. 
Savings Bank  Deposits—Received апі interest 
allowed thereon at four per cent. per annnm. 
Loans and Cash Credits-—Granted. on the security of 
Government securities, Municipal and Port Truat 
Debentures, City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Debentures, Shares in paneer ilways, Goods 
P. Bullion. sn E А er 
Discount Aocoun and a v er- 
cantile Bills disconpted. — nr 
Government and other Securities —Received for Safe 
Custody, Purchases and Sales effected, and Interest 
and Dividends collected. 
Copies of Rules, Powers of Attorney, ete., may be 
had on application at the Head Office or at any of 
the Branches or Map: Branches. | 
R. AITKEN, 
Seoretary and Treasurer. 


corpori i in Im : + | Е 


REGULAR t SAILINGS TO 


JAVA. PORTS. 


| Tons, | Sailing | 
== 


| 
2,265 


Г 
| 
| 


“goth May 1920 


For Freight, Pasingos, ete., apply to— 


Bombay sa ^ | 
Coast Ports; : : 


ХОТОО 


MOULMEIN, PORT. 


TURNER, MORRISON & Co, i a 




















5, 80,00, 30 


.30,00,000 


er dnvestments .. С 
HEAD OFFIGE—ALLAHABAD, 
s Branches. 
Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Bareily, Jhansi, Jubbulpore, Naini Tal: 
Meerut, Mussoorie, Nagpur. and Patna, 
NE Sub-Agencies. 
Allahabad City Office, Amritsar, Aminabad Park 
{Lucknow Benares, Chandhausi, Hathras, Lucknow 
oy Office, Lyallpur, Moradabad, Rae Bareli, Sitapur 
and Fyzabad. 


ud july 






tr $* 


Debra Dun’ 


= Correspondents—1n all the Principal Towns through- 
= out India.. RES | 

= London Bankera The National Provincial and Union 
z Bank of England, Limited. = . 

= Current Accounts— Opened free of charge. 

= Fixed DepositS-—Received for long or short periods 
= on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

= Savings Banks Deposits— mall sums 
= Copy of Rules can be obtained on application. 
= Government Paper and other sccurities purchased and 
= sold, the Custody thereof undertaken and interest 
= and Dividends realised. 


received. 


Loans and Cash Credits granted, | | 
Curreney Notes of any Cirele, Cheques and Hundies 
are received for credit in Fixed Deposit Account free 
of charge, Hn | 
Banking business of every description transacted. 
Copy of Rules may be had on application at the Head 
Office and at any of the Branches. — 


A. BOWIE, 
Agent. 


Calcutta Office, 
... 6 Royal Exchange Place. 
















5.5. “Colusa” : 
, &.S. °“ West Selene” 


dq Manilà and Hongkong to San Francisco 

d n Vid Shanghai, Kobe; Yokohama and Honolulu 2 
BS. Ecuador” 8.5. ** Venezuela". 

| . These steamers are equipped “with the most modern improve- 

ments for comfort and safety of passengers. 

: BED staterooms only. No upper berths, 

] PANAMA SERVICE. 

| -San Francisco, Mexico, Central America, Panama. 

Ae = A Safety and comfort of Passengers 

always our first consideration. — 
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S.S, * Colombia y a 


One апа two: 
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(Incorporated is Haglan.) 


Subscribed Сарин a às 
Paid-up Capital а 

Reserve Fund... T 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders 


$1,800,000 — 
.  $T8S00D — 
. — A150000 — 
RISTO 





LONDON BANKERS: 
The Bank of England. ee 
The London Joint City and Midiand Bank, Lid. — 


HEAD OFFICE: ops 
16, Graeechursh Street, London, E.G, 3. _ 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: . 
Calcutta, Howrah, Delhi, . шау, 
Karachi, Rangoon, Colombo, 
Singapore, Kuala Lum 
Bharu (Kelantan), - 
Shanghai, Mauritius, Ne 
Current Ascounts opened апа 
per cent, per annum on daily 
lakh of rupees. | | 
periods on terms which may be | 
application. 

Clive Buildings, 
8, Clive Street, CALCUTTA. ms 
Howrah Agency : 55, Grand Tronk Hos 


а 


















With Ranches at London, Liverpool Dublin _ E 


and Cork. 
а 


They desire direct Trade with. Calcutta he e 
Merchants and invite correspondence to that end — E 
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THE SANITARY GOODS 


AND HARDWARE STORE, 
271-273, Nagdevi Street, BOMBAY. 


cse 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Sanitary pipes and appliances, cast-iron 
rain water pipes and fittings, wrought- 
iron and steellapwelded boiler tubes, 
main cocks, wheel valves, etc. ctc. 


ALSO 


Wrought-iron or steel black galvan- 

ised and steam tubes and fittings 

by the best Dritish and American 
manufacturers. 


п ui [o5 iM 


THOMAS & CO. 


Consulting Mining | 
Engineers. 
| 


ی م ر 


Properties Prospected. 





Valuation, Surveying, Etc. 


am 


Agents : 
THE SWEDISH DIAMOND ROCK 


DRILLING CO. (Sweden) 
ate 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE SPARLING PATENT LOCK 
WORKS, DARA’S DOUBLE PATENT 
LOCK, PADLOCKS AND 
SPIGOT COCKS, Erc.. Erc. 


=> 
ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


Telegrams :—'' PIPELOCK." Codes: A.B.C., Sth and Bentley's Codo 


Particulars and Quotations 
on Application. 


Tele: 3266. 


10 CLIVE STREET 
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d Under a broiling sun the most comfortable means 
Tii ow of getting about is on a rigid, rapid, reliable 
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Pvt A Raleigh, with. Dunlop tyres and Sturmey- Archer : 
E: С. 3-speed gear. Its perfect construction makes it д 
UAE s Nu the last word in reliability and ease of running ; vd 
Y. ЖУЗ Y DX 


it is the pride of the homeland and the most 

successful result of British Capital, British labour 

and British material. And every Raleigh is 
guaranteed for Ever all over the world. 


RALEIGH CYCLE CO., LTD., 
NOTTINGHAM : ENGLAND. 
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Published every ‘Thursday. 





HE weekly review of Indian Commercial, Finan- 

cial, Industrial and Agricultural Progress. Leading 
Articles, On Change Notes, Coal, Jute and Tea Notes, 
Insurance, Shippin$ and Banking Notes, Company 
Reports and Accounts, Produce and Weekly Share 
Market Reports and full particulars of Jute, Coal, 
Tea, Cotton, Flour, Hydraulic Presses, Sugar, 
Engineering, Rubber, and Miscellaneous Companies. 
Subscription Rates:—Rs. 20 yearly, Rs. 11-8 half- 
yearly, and Rs. 6 quarterly payable in advance. 
Postage out of India Rs. 8 per annum extra. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


J 





* Commerce " circulates in more than 250 mofussil 
stations in India, and affords one of the best advertising 
. media. 


Specimen copy and advertisement rates on application 


to— 
THE MANAGER, “ COMMERCE” 
Р. О. BOX NO. 194 : : CALCUTTA. 


Telephone No. 865. 








VICTORY for the ADRIATIC FANS 


ERCOLE MARELLI & CO., MILAN, ITALY. 
WHITE FINISHED GOLD. 









Consult us for any Electrical Installa- 
tions or Work. 


Air Displacement, 11,900 Cubic Feet 


Per Minute. | MODERN IMPROVED SYSTEMS 


We hold a Stock of Electrical Goods 
for Domestic or other purposes— 
all sizes of Motors and Dynamos. 


ECONOMICAL, EFFICIENT, 
ARTISTIC, RELIABLE. 


Small Electric lighting sets 
from и Kilowatt upwards. 


MATCHLESS 


Soie Agents for India, Burma and Ceylon: 


STEPHENS & CO. 7, Dacres Lane, CALCUTTA 


Telegrams: Devoir, Telephone: 4016 


3-Curved Aluminium Blades. 


SILENT 





| 
| 
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Works :— CROMPTON & CO., LTD. Branch Office i— 


CHELMSFORD, In Association with Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Co., Lid, 6-7, CLIVE STREET, 
ENGLAND. (Incorporated in Great Britain.) CALCUTTA. 
Managing Ágents: MARTIN & CO. 
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Large Continuous Current Motors with Double Helical Reduction Gear for Driving Rolling Mills. 


One 150/300 B.H P. and One 300/450 B.H.P 500 Bolt Motors at 292/584 and 292/448 B.P.M. 
Built for an Automatic Electrically Driven Tyre Rolling Mill, installed in Messrs. John Brown's Works, Sheffield. 
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OLIVER SAWING, FILING 
AND LAPPING MACHINE 


The Oliver Method 
and What It Does 


HE Oliver method is:a more efficient 

method for making dies which reduces die 
making time from one-third to one-half of the 
customary time. It enables а tooP maker to do 
die work with an accuracy and precision un- 
equalled by the most careful hand work. It 
permits of the successful use of ordinary work- 
man on much work that is now done only by 
expert highly paid mechanics. 








The Oliver method is building profits in hundreds 
of the most efficient plants. No production 
executive should fail to investigate it. 





Type 5-1. | IN STOCK. 


The Oliver method positively saves from one-third to one-half of die- 
making time. This is no idle claim, but а statement of fact based on 
di actual experience in hundreds 

f. of large efficient plants. 





d The above diagram shows the 
J old method of drilling out a 
die. The irregular surfaces left 
by the drill are reduced by 
пре and filing and ртайп- 
ally brought to the die outline. 


H 24 
г? The metal necessary to be re- % 
о moved by this process is shown between the lines G and H in the Р 
: die section. 
; The time consumed on this die was thirteen and one-half hours. 
With the ** Oliver" method, the table is tilted to the clearance 


angle and the die SAWED close to the outline. The metal to be 
removed by filing is shown between lines G and Н, 





۶ /, This die was sawed in two hours and filed in three hours— 
2Р2 a total of but five hours as гө 
against thirteen and one-half 
FIG. 1 RÀ FIG. 2 


ALFRED HERBERT (India) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF MACHINE TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES, 
13, BRITISH INDIAN STREET : CALCUTTA 


AND 
STANDARD BUILDINGS, HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY 


Telegrams : " MACHINE," Bombay & Calcutta. Telephones Nos, 1425 & 4027 Calcutta and No. 60 Bombay 


т 





| 


Codes used : Tel. Address: 
| A.B.C., 4th & 5th Edition, A.-l, в CALCUTTA, 
Western Union, Premier, А 8 hone: 
and Private Cod 1690 to 1694. “р аи connecting | 
ge XH 



































to Private Exc ' 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. | 
* ` : E 
London House: 7, Grace Church Street, E.C. 3. New York House, 26, Beaver Street, New York. 
MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS AND AGENTS. 
Coal Masters and Exporters. Hide Merchants, Tanners and Leather 
Jute Spinners and Manufacturers, Manufacturers. a 
Exporters of Jute and Jute Fabrics. | Insurance Agents for leading Fire, Marine 
Timber Merchants and Sleeper Suppliers. and Life Insurance Companies, Export- 
Cement, Limestone and Lime Merchants ers of Mica, Castor Oil and General 
Sugar Growers and Merchants. | Indian Produce. 
Engineers and Machinery Suppliers Mineral Prospectors and Geologists. 
Aychitects and Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Makers. i 
Bhaskajuri Coal Co., Ltd. Budroochuck Coal Mining Co., Ltd. Barakar Coal Co., Ltd. Central Jherriah Coal Co., ltd. | 
Jumoni Coal Co., Ltd. Karanpura Ltd. Nawaghur Coal Co., Ltd. Lutchipore Coal Co., Ltd. Reliance Coal Co., Ltd. 
Teetulmuri Coal Co., Led. 
The Loyabad Coke Manufacturing Co., Ltd. The Sijua (Jherriah) Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 
Bs ea eee 


Auckland Jute Co., Ltd. Clive Mills Co., Ltd. Dalhousie Jute Co,, Ltd. Lansdowne Jute Co., Ltd. Lawrence Jute 
Co., Ltd. Northbrook Jute Co., Ltd. Standard Jute Co., Ltd. Union Jute Co., Ltd. 





Goodnail Jute Baling Concern, R. Steel & Co., Ltd. Sonakunda Baling Co., Ltd. Steel Balind Co., Ltd. 





The Crown Woollen Mills- | ! 
Assam Saw Mills & Timber Co., Ltd. Surma Valley Saw Mills, Ltd. | 








The Bisra Stone Lime Co., Ltd. The Orissa Cement Co., Ltd. 
Assam Sugar Estates & Factories, Ltd. — Purtabpore Co., Ltd. Dooriah Ltd.  Pursa Ltd. U. P. Sugar Ltd. 








The India Tanneries Ltd. Thomson Lehzen & Co., Ltd. 





Western Assurance Co. State Assurance Co. British American Assurance Co. Manufacture Life Insurance Co. 
South British Insurance Co. New Zealand Insurance Co. Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Co. | 


"i The Chota Nagpur Mica Syndicate, Ltd. The Indian Graphite Co., Ltd. 





The Orissa Minerals Development Co., Ltd. 





The Panposh-Raipura Railway Co., Ltd. 





Ropeways Ltd., London. The Transit Indicator Co., Ltd. 


General Investment and Trust Co., Ltd. Investment and Finance Co., Ltd. 





The Ciyil and Sanitary Engineering Co., Ltd. 


KUMARDHUBI FIRECLAY AND SILICA WORKS. 
INDIAN PATENT STONE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ARMOURED TUBULAR FLOORS. 


KUMARDHUBI ENGINEERING WORKS, LIMITED. | | 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS. STENT'S CONCRETE SLEEPERS. | | 





CONTRACTORS to the Government of India, the Calcutta Port Trust, the East 
Indian Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway for the transhipment and handling of goods. 





BOMBAY, BUDGE BUDGE, CAWNPORE, CHANDPUR, CUTTACK, DACCA, GOALUNDO, HOWRA 
KUSHTIA, KHULNA, LALLGOLAGHAT, MADARIPUR, NARAINGANJ, SANTAHAR, SARA, Ete. RS 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN INDIA AND THE STRAITS. 






THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Home Office: 135, Lafayette Street, New York 
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T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES PUBLISHING СО, 
167-168, GRAND HOTEL BUILDING CALCUTTA 


Circulation and Influence for Promotion of American Export Trade : 


Note.—The bulk of the Circulation of this Register (about 80 per cefit.) is 
throughout the United States and Canada. We consider it unnecessary to issue 
a separate Export Edition when our regular edition fully answers both purposes, 
and gives our advertisers the benefit of both foreign and domestic circulation 


at substantially the price of one. 

Many of the Important Importing Houses throughout the world are 
using the Register, realizing that the work so universally recognized through- 
out the United States as the Standard Purchasing Guide offers them the best 
method of getting in touch with the American Manufacturers of any product 
that they require. The number of foreign users will be greatly increased with 
the new edition, probably totalling more than 5,000, a large portion of the 
Important importing houses throughout the world. 

Our Pacific Coast Manager, Mr. Arthur R. Bird, with two assistants 
left 18th February for a nine months tour of the Orient and Australia, to 
establish agencies. 

His work is about completed and the sale of Thomas’ Register is now 
being energetically pushed throughout the world by the following twenty (20) 


Resident agencies : 
Mexico—“ The Aztec Land,” Gante 14, Mexico, араны Appleyard, 135 Kitanocho 4 Chome, 
` обе. 


à Porto Rico-——E. W. Pope, 15 Condade St., Santuce. 
Cuba-— Braulio Corral, Galiano 84 Altus, Havana. 


China—Chun-Mei News Agency, 34 Nanking 
Rd., Shanghai. 


Argentina—Libreria de J. Menendez, Bernardo 
de Irigoyen, 186, Buenos Aires. 

England—Otto Popper, 24 Railway Approach, 
London, 5, E. 

France—A. G. Hostachy, 74 rue de Rennes, Paris. 

Italy— Е. Scrimaglio & Co., vid Cesarea 8, Genoa. 

Spain—La Union Hispano-Americana, San Ber- 
nardo 78, Madrid. Branch at Barcelona, 

Holland—Scheltema &  Holkemas  Boekhandel, 
Rokin 74, Amsterdam, 

Norway, Sweden & Denmark—Edgar H. 
Simpson, Magnus Bergs Gade 4, Kristiania. 

Hawaii—Chas. R. Frazier Co, Honolulu. 

Philippines— Merchants Publicity Co, 74 Es- 
colta, Manila, 


ga- 


Australia and New Zealand—]no. H. Saun- 
ders, Equitable Bldg., Sydney. 


Java and Dutch East Indies—P. E. Staver- 
man, Sourabaya. 


Singapore—A. С. Fletcher, 213 Orchard Rd. 
French Indo-China—Biedermann & Co., Saigon. 


South Africa—Sperrin-Palmer Co., 85 St. George’s 
St., Capetown; J. Wright Sutcliffe, Henwoods 
Arcade, Johannesburg; Allan H. Lawrie, 
318 Smith St., Durban 





India, Burma and Ceylon—T. H. Campbell 
Howes Publishing Co., 167-168, Grand Hotel 
Bldg., Calcutta. 
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Incorporated in the United Kingdom. 


 BURRAKÜR IRON WORKS, 


Kulti, E. I. Ry. 


Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Columns, Pipes, 

Chairs, Sleepers, Fencing Sockets, Mortar 

Mills and General Casting ; also of Sulphuric 
Acid, Ammonia Sulphate and Tar. 


PIG-IRON 


“ Manharpur " and “ Bengal" Brands 
In Grades Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Seud for Special Leaflet giving ай information fo 
Founders using Pig-[ron. 


eto 
LARGEST STOCK IN INDIA 
OF WATER-SUPPLY PIPES 
. . AND CONNECTIONS . 
For any required head of pressure. 

T» 
All Railway Chairs, Sleepers and 
Pipes manufactured to British 
г Specifications. 


Contractors to the Government 
of India and all the Principal 
Railways, Municipalities, Ete. 


әй» 


Managing Agents : 


MARTIN & CO., 


Engineers & Contractors, 





“BUSINESS” Stet s. 











6 & 7, CLIVE ST., CALCUTTA. 
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Phosphate. 
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READY FOR USE 
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"INDOFOS" Basic Phosphate. 
UNSTEAMED 


LIGOX 
10% Nitrogen, 
4% Phospho 
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REMINGTON ARMS U.M.C. CO., NEW YORK 


circular, 





Representative for India and Ceylon: 
P. MUNCHERJI, 47, Apollo Street, Bombay. 
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BENGAL BRIDGE & BOLT Co., Ld. 


Works: Shalimar, HOWRAH. 


Telegrams: “ Boltnut,” Telephone: 697. 


Consult us when you want 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


DE | 
We have special facilities for dealing wi jobs entailing the 

extensive use of Iron & Steel and can offer you expert European 

advice on the erection of :— 


WORKSHOP BUILDINGS 

TEA FACTORIES 

COLLIERY STRUCTURES 

COOLIE QUARTERS 

GIRDER BRIDGES 

MILL JETTIES 
WAREHOUSES, etc. 


Louvre Sfanchion 


Managing Agents: J. C. B ANERJEE Stanehion 


20, Strand Road, CALCUTTA. J 
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НОМЕ PIPE 
& CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 
CO. (INDIA) LTD. 








HUME 
PIPES 

















are the most economical and durable for all Hydraulic and Sanitary purposes. 
All Pipe Lines guaranteed for 30 years. 
of miles of Hume Reinforced Concrete Pipes have been laid in Australia and 

South Africa; where they are driving all competitors out of the field. 


For fell particulars apply to — 


The Managing Director :C-JAMES MADEN, M. Inst. C.E., 
32-1, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, SOUTH, CALCUTTA. 


That, when all is said, is the sperkind plug'a 
essential quality—the sime qua wom of it--and that is 
proved, the wide-world over, to be of Sphinx Plugs 
thelr Incomparable virtue. Under every condition 
they endure. 


THE SPHINX MFG. CO, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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Any diameter —Any Pressure. Thousands 


Secretaries & Head Office: - HOWESON BROS., LTD., 
32, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, SOUTH, CALCUTTA. 
Telegraphio Address: " HUMEPIPE,"’ Calontta. 


WANTED 


RELIABLE AGENTS 
To Stock and Sell the Following Goods :— 


AGRICULTURAL and HORTICUL. 
TURAL FERTILIZERS. All kinds 
of Implements for Cultivating the Soil, 


SPECIAL TOOLS can be made to pattern 
to suit the Indian Market. 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDE in highly 
concentrated form, especially manufactured for 
Export. Will kill every kind of Insect on 
Plants and Fruit Trees, also guaranteed Cure 
for Mange on Horses ard other Animals. 


CONCENTRATED SHEEP DIPS in 
Powder and Liquid, 


Enquiries invited. 
A 


G. H. RICHARDS 
MANUFACTURER, 
234, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 
Cable Address: * Vaporiring,” London. 
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| QUALITY 


No. 5 


Black, Biue, Slate, Olive Brown and 
Olive Green. 


Price, Rs. 1-8 per pair or 
Rs. 14-12 per dozen pairs. 


No. 60. 


Black, Blue, Maroon, Parson Grey and 
Heather Mixture. 


Price, Ks. 2-12 per pair. 
ORDER TO-DAY 


Particulars of our other qualities sent on application. 


SH 


THE CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS 


CO., LTD., Dept. No. 93, CAWNPORE 


А.А.А. 107. 
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MANUFACTURERS' 


HARDWARE 


AND ENGINEERING 


CIRCULAR. 


The only representative Export Paper 
FOR THE 


HARDWARE 


AND 


ENGINEERING TRADES. 
fe 


Its circulation is as great as the combined issues of 
any other five Export Papers published in Great 
Britsin. Export Papers having circulations of a 
general nature and catering for every class of trade 
under the sun, cannot be so efficient as papers which 
specialise in but one group of Allied Trades. 


Cut out the wasted, useless appeals to buyers who are 
not and never will be interested in your goods, and 
place your announcements in a paper that caters for 
your class of buyers only. 


The Manufacturers! Hardware & Engineering Circu- 
lar is the only Specialist Export Paper published in 
Great Britain. It is the only paper of its kind and 
has no competitor. 


25,000 


PER ISSUE . 
Manufacturers! Hardware 


and Engineering Circular 
7, Hampton St., Birmingham, England. 


Sample Copies and Advertising Rates мій be 
forwarded to Engineering Export Houses in India 
on application to— 

THE MANAGER, "BUSINESS," 
167-168, GRAND HOTEL, CALCUTTA. 
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MOTOR CYCLES 
EPLACEMENTS 
В 
ENOVATIONS 


MATTHEWS & TURNBULL 


62, ELLIOTT ROAD, CALCUTTA 








OR GOOD.PROSPECTS 

LEARN HIGHER ACCOUNT- 

ANCY AND -SHORTHAND 
BY POST. 


A 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, TO 


C. C. EDUCATION OFFICE, 


POONA CITY. 


Ghe HINDUSTAN TRADING AND 
TANNERY COMPANY (INDIA), LIMITED. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT MERCHANTS, LEATHER 
MANUFACTURERS AND COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Exporters :— Jute, Gunnies, Tea, Coffee, Shellac, 
Tallow, Oils, Seeds, Raw and Manufactured 
Skins, Hides and Leather Goods, Etc. 


Importers :— Metal, Metal Goods, Tools, Machi- : 
nery, Pottery, Utensils, Piece-goods, Hosiery, 
Stationery and Oilmanstores, Etc, 


Managing Agents: 


WHITE BROTHERS, LTD. 


Post Box 667, CALCUTTA. ‘Telegrams :—" MAHAL,” 
Codes used :—Bentley’s & A.B.C. 5th Edition. 


“ HAT is a poster. It's 
Y | reiteration ! Reitera- 


tion is the secret of conviction ! 
Repetition is the soul of jour- 
nalism! Advertisement is both! 


It's the soul of business!” 
| LORD FISHER. 
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VAUXHALL FAST-SPEED RELIABILITY 


AU tribute to this capacity of the 25 h.p. Vauxhall 
was the use made of five Vauxhall cars to form a King's 
Messenger service from Boulogne to Paris, during the Peace 
Conference. The service obtained: in this way was faster and 
more dependable than the service offered by the railway. 
Month after month the -Vauxhall cars made the journey 
of 156 miles with unbroken regularity, and although these 
particular cars had heavy limousine bodies, and the driving 
was done at night, the average time taken was about five 
hours. On one occasion it was four hours ten minutes. 

Many record performances in the Overseas Dominions have 

likewise demonstrated the ability of the Vauxhall to travel 

Jast over long distances on roads uot of the smoothest. 
HE Vauxhall gives this standard of performance because of its robust construction, 
and the high efficiency of its engine. These qualities are combined with many others 
which delight the expert—its refinement (as expressed in smoothness of running, light 
steering, and comfortable springing), hill-climbing and acceleration powers, and 


general ease of handling. To the Overseas motorist who is able to pay for an English 
car of the first grade, no make of car appeals so strongly as the 25 h.p. Vauxhall. 










HE CAR SUPEREXCELLENT 


AGENTS FOR VAUXHALL CA 






Bombay Cycle and Motor Agenoy, Ltd., New Queen’s Road, Bombay. French Motor Car 
& Electric Co., Ltd., 234, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. Simpson & Co, 34, Mount 
Road Madras. Rowe & Co., Ltd., Rangoon, Burma. The Siam Import Co., Bangkok, Siam. 
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« CENASCO” CURES LEAKY ROOFS 


"hs 


TOW that the Rains will shortly Бе 

with us have you given a thought to 

your Roof ? Is it capable of withstanding 
the rigours of the Monsoon ? 


During the Sunny Months is the 
time to prepare for the Rains. Lay. 


, GENASCO ” READY ROOFING 


and insure anui against a Leaky 


Roof. 











ENASCO” is manufactured from 
Asphalt obtained from the Trinidad 
Asphalt Lakes and best quality Wool Felt. 


Write to-day for free samples and booklets. 
BURN & CO., 


NO. 7, HASTINGS STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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TO THE ROAD. 


"ГНАТ big powerful engine 

relies on its Dunlop solid 
rubber tyres for its driving 
power. 


The owner of that big lorry 
knows that the better the tyres 
the more miles per gallon will 
the engine give and he knows, 
too, that good tyres mean less 
strain on all the wearing parts 
of the chassis. 


Its a wise owner that fits 





KING POWER 


Dunlop solid rubber tyres! 


DUNLOP 


RUBBER CO., LTD., 


Founders ofthe Pneumatic Tyre Industry. 
(Incorporated in England) 


3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 
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IN THE NAVY - | 


WHEN all you see of the world is the “water thereof "—and 
that through a porthole—there's only one escape from the 
foolish habit of “thinking of your sins "—That explains why 
ships that pass in the night or leave port in the day always 

take big stocks of | | 


“THREE CASTLES" 


IT'S THE CIGARETTE THAT'S SMOKED IN THE NAVY. 
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for the Palace, the Bungalow, the Town or Country House, the Car, the Factory, 
the Mill or the Беор іп һе . 
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line from a single lamp to a complete installation; telephone, and pumping 
installations of any size for Cities, Vnd Works, е A Private Houses, 
etc., can be obtained from the 


EASTERN ELECTRIC 
and TRADING COMPANY, ° 


BOMBAY, KARACHI, LAHORE AND AMRITSAR. 5 
= 1 
f 

Some of Our Specialities: 

i (qr ee ae ME UR M E E Si 

OOO 2 aes Er p 
Electric Motor-driven Centrifugal aad TURBINE PUMPS (vertical and 
horizontal). Diploma and Highest Award, San Francisco Exposition, 1913. 

Send for special descriptive brochure and price list. 
ELECTRIC LIFTS (British PORTABLE Electric Torches, 

R and American). ` | Motor Car and Cycle Lamps, Hi 
ELECTRIC FANS (British and m Hand Lamps, Miners’ Lamps, etc. 
American). Premier (British) | 
Electric Cooking Utensils, Irons PERFECTION Storage Batteries 
and Heating Appliances. for Motor Cars and Boats, Light- 
PERFECTION Automatic Light- ing Plants and Ignition. m 
ing Plants for Palaces, Bungalows :Б 


and Country Houses. 


WESTINGHOUSE Mazda 
(U.S.A.) Lamps of all Voltages 
and Candle-power. 





HYDROMETER Syringes for 
Storage Batteries. 


COLUMBIA Dry Cells (a large 
stock just received). 


Etc., Etc. 





Send for Illustrated Price List to the 
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(DEPT. В. Е.) 


HORNBY ROAD, FORT, BOMBA Y. 
Branches at KARACHI :: :: LAHORE :: :: and AMRITSAR. 
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HE Services of our 
NDS Technical Staff are at 
To secure the Maximum Out- ’ a$ PE 20, your disposal upon any 


ра, Роже the 100% ef&eienoy © PA a) question of Transmission. 
mark as possible. sui 

THE “COVENTRY” aif at 

Noiseless Chains, with their ne = Е a E. | 
Silent, Gliding Motion—as А (Ӯ. . 

symbolised by the  Tiger- 
Python—approach very close- s 

mee md The “COVENTRY” CHAIN Co., Ld, 
COVENTRY : = ENGLAND 
Cables: “CHAINS,” COVENTRY 
Codes: A.B.C., 4th & 5th Editions 


Western Union and Marconi 
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NO TOOL REQUIRED BUT A HAMMER 

A L L { G A T 0 R A Perfect Flexible Joint made in any kind 
of Belting on a 4-inch Belt in 3 minutes. 
| Estimate what this means in reduciion of 
STEEL I, ACING expense account when an idle mechanic 
and machine are waiting 20 to 30 minutes 
for a Belt Repair. 


FOR 70 per cent. of the strength of the Belt is 
obtained with an “ALLIGATOR” Joint. 


MACHINERY e 
IVAN JONES, LTD., 


B E L | 1 М (5 12, MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA. 


"Phone: roxo Calcutta. Telegrams: ''LUSTSITZ, CALCUTTA.” 
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Е D E GRANDAGE 
- кос E MOIR x Co.Ltd. 


22, Uncorborated in England ) 


mem iS CLIVE. BOW 
> CALCUTTA Phone27 
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TENERE QURE. > 
OLPHENT S' OXIDE OF IRON PAINT HAS BEEN IN GENERAL USE FOR THE 
LAST 50 YEARS BY THE DEPARTMENT! OF MILITARY WORKS, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WORKS GOVERNMENT STATE RAH WAYS, GUARANTEED RAILWAYS, 
менне dl AND COMPANIES COLLIERIES, MUNICIPALITIES, ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTING FIRMS OF BOMBAY. CALCUTTA MADRAS KARACHI ANO 
SMILÀ 
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POPULAR BRAND 
i9 AS POPULAR NOW 
AS IMPORTED LAGER 
BEFORE THE WAR 


Dole Agents - 
GRANDAGE 
MOIR 5 Co Lid 


(Incorporated mEngiand 


I5 CLIVE ROW 
CALCUTTA Phone 272 






WOOSTER 
„ BELTING 
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lT t s BEST FOR USE 
о AT ANY TIME. 


GRANDAGE MOIR & Cold 


(Incorporated in England.) 


Telephone No. 272. 15. Clive Row, 
Calcutta. 





WATERPROOF 
PAULINS 


Made from 
English Flax Canvas 


Cotton Canvas 
Jute Canvas 


P 


For prices and all other particulars 
apply to— 


BIRKMYRE BROS. 
6, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA. 


BERGER'S 


PAINTS and 
VARNISHES 
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SOLE AGENTS; 


HEATLY & GRESHAM, Ltd., 


6, WATERLOO ST., CALCUTTA. 
And at BOMBAY, MADRAS AND LAHORE 
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THE CALCUTTA CAMERA STORE 
PHOTO GOODS. 


resh Consignment of the following Photographle Goods Just rec 
é Kodak, Ltd.—Films & Cameras—P. O. P. Plates & Pa Мел Th. Iling- 
worth Co., Ltd.——Bromide Papers. Q Windor Newtons-—Artist s 
Colours. ف‎ Han Ltd.—Process materia 
All af lowest possible rates. Trial order selictted. 


The CALCUTTA CAMERA STORES, 8 8-a, Hospital Street, Calcutta. 
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ARE YOU 


NE of those who have not decided to become n 
0 regular subscriber to Business? If so, I can give 
you some good reasons why it would pay you 

to subscribe. Let me ask you a question or two im 


BRANCHES: BRANCHES: 
MUSSOORIE RAH 
DEHRA DUN BAGHDAD. 


ij а UP-TODATE STORE. % 
А , k i : 
are thinking about the things that interest you? Ladas: Gentleman's @, LOL eas camplete 8] , 
| House FurnishersSerlumer o Stk Saee К 
Sronmongers, lass Q China ee эше — [| 


| se Large Stocks of Travelling Goods. -æ | 


WE SPECIALISE IN ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Turite for Copy of cur Cumveoat bei 








Do you wish to know what the biggest men of India 


India and all Indian affairs are passing through a tran- 
sition period; the ‘‘old order" is going to change, -the 
best minds are scheming, thinking, planning a “new 
order" of things; to evolve conditions that will improve 
politics and commerce: industry and society, in short life 
and living in India. Do you not wish to know how these 
things are being done, how the ‘‘new order" is taking 
form and life under your very eyes? Business deals with 
al these—if you аге а regular subscriber you will read of 
all these month by month in Business. Order form 


is attached. 
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has established a unique reputation for superiority in England's 
greatest industrial undertakings. 
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represent scientific engineering efficiency—they meet exacting require- 
ments at the minimum of operating expense. 


— 
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have done more to make Indian roads safe for commercial transport 
than all other combined efforts. 
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is one to be proud of and the undoubted reliability of every Marshall 
production is general knowledge. 
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for Engelberg Rice Hullers and Carter's Disintegrators. 


TR 


Whatever your requirements always write to :— 
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99, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA, 


OR AT—MADRAS, BOMBAY, BEZWADA, LAHORE & TANJORE. 
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CONTENTS. 


= PAGES = 
= Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, Scientist, Democrat and Social Reformer, = 
= at work in his Laboratory., Frontispiece РА ror T e 2 = 
= Sir Prafulla Chandra, Ray, Chemist and Social Reformer 5 Т | e 3 = 
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О COCKILLS’ 
“STRETCHLESS” BELTING 


transmits the maximum power from pulley to 
pulley. Being stretchless it gives day after 
day service, obviates “slip” and increases 
production, 


This trade-mark is on every length of the genuine. 
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HENRY F. COCKILL & SONS, LTD. vt 
MAKERS, 
CLECKHEATON. Tinde Mark. 


COCKILLS' “STRETCHLESS” ENDLESS 
- DOUBLE CONE BELTS give the same 
regularity as a direct drive, ensure perfect pro- 
duciion, and give long service. "M: 
COCKILLS' CONDENSER RUBBER ge 
LEATHERS, in all grooves and surfaces—the | 
old st and largest makers. 
“MASTABAR” BELT FASTENERS. The simplest 


and most economical belt fastener on the market. 
Write for Lists. 
Henry F. Cockill & Sons, Ltd., 


P.O. Box 376, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Agents: W H. BRADY & CO Ltd., Bomb`y and Calcutta. 
P. M. HUTHEESING & SONS, Ahmedabad. P 
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fully qualified Eurppean Engineers. 


engineering appliances enable us to 
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Our wide experience and modern 
turn out first class constructional 
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Barges tee 3 

8 Presses inia mE. Der A Cosmos a. 
s Motor Boats Weaving i ak Er MI 1 Y. с. Ew c» aiam f 
We specialise in urgent repairs to 


House Boats Looms 
Flats Colliery and 
Jetties Factory 
Machinery 
Bridges of all description. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
sea-faring vessels, and have a spe- 


work in connection with— 
Jute and Hay 





cially trained staff for tackling jobs 
requiring use of Dry Dock. 
Caleutta, Kidderpore, 


Howrah. 
Tel.: * VICTORIA," Calcutta. 





Managing Agents ¢ 
STEEL PRODUCTS, LIMI TED. 





Now Ready! Now Ready ! 


PANTHEISM 


AND THE 


VALUE OF LIFE 


With special reference to Indian Philosophy 
BY 

W. S. URQUHART, M.A., D. Phil. (Aberdeen) 

Author of Upanishads and Life," "The Historical 

and the Eternal Christ.” 

Cloth, 128. 6d. Pages 700. 12s. 6d. Rs. 6-4. 


CARRIAGE EXTRA. 


"'[he seven hundred pages may well rank with the best that 
have been written upon Hindu thought. That is to say, they 
are at once destructive, constructive, and impartial There is 
no connected problem which is not only freely and fully discussed 
to our greater enlightenment.” — The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE UPANISHADS AND LIFE 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 





Paper. Pages 150. As. 10 
JUST OUT! JUST OUT! 


4 ; The Religious Quest of India Series 
| The Sun's А ction | Edd by 1}, N FARQUHAR, M.A., D-Lit. (Oxon) 
| on the Skin 


H. D. GRISWOLD, M.A., Ph.D. 
: REDEMPTION: HINDU AND CHRISTIAN 
O those long resident in the East it is common to 
| develop swarthy, discoloured and unhealthy com- 


By SIDNEY CAVE, M.A., D.D. 
plexions, The swarthiness is due to the actinic rays 


Rs. 5-4. 10s.6d. 10s. Gd. Rs. 5-4. 
of the sun causing a pigment to form and harden 


. : ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

between the pores of the skin. The unhealthiness is for 
want of a reliable corrective. Both these disadvantages Indian Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammadan 
will disappear by persistent use of Fairskin Tablets which Period. By Nicol Macnicol, M.A., D.Litt, ба. Rs. 3 
remove the pigment on the skin and act as a perfect blood The Heart of Jainism. By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, M.A., 

urifier. This remedy is simple and easy to take. A small D.Sc. | 7s. éd. Rs. 3-12 
bottle can be carried in the hand-bag or purse and one The Treasure of the Magi. By James Hope Moulton, 
tablet should be swallowed with a little water after each D.Litt. 8s. Gd. Rs. 4-4 
meal. The good effects will be immediately apparent, and 
one essential cause of skin trouble—2.&, constipation—will 
be removed in less time than it takes tc tell. А course of 
6 bottles will care the most deep-seated skin trouble. 


IN THE PRESS. 


An Outline of the Religious Literature of India. J. N. 
Farquhar, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon). 123.6d. Rs. 6-4 

The Rites of the Twice-born. Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 
MA, D.Sc. 


Several other volumes are under preparation. 


Due from the Press in Eight Weeks. 


The Chamars. By Geo. W. Briggs. Paper, Rs. 1-8. 
Cloth, Rs. 3. 


| ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


| The Religious Life of India Series 





The Village Gods of South India. Ву the Bishop of 
Madras. (Revised Edition ín the Press. ) 

The Abmadya Movement. By H. A. Walter, M.A. 
Paper, Rs. 1=4, Cloth, Rs, 3-0. 


Prices fixed at the exchange of 2 shillings to the Rupee, 


THE FAIRSKIN SPECIALTIES CO. 
LONDON н PARIS = NEW YORK 
Send for a Trial Bottle, Rs. 1-8 i ج‎ 

From all Chamists and Bazar 'Üendors or | ASSOCIATION P RESS 


from the Distributors for the Far East: (Y.M.C.A.) 


Frank Ross & Co. ; Ltd., Chowringhee, Caleutta Head Office :—5, Russell Street, CALCUTTA 
Send us the name of your Chemist if he does nol carry a stock. Branch Of fice соке 86, College Street, CALGUTTA 
i Madras Agency :—Oxford University Press, Y.M.C.A, Bldgs. 
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Dolatram Kashiram & Co. 
Bombay, India, 


WANT the Sole Representation of Manufacturers only for the 
whole of British India for — 





Hardware, Electrical Accessories, Electrical Lamps, Textile Goods, Mill, 
Gin, Railway Stores, Machinery, Piece-goods, Hosiery, Woollens, Glassware, 
sewing Machines, Motors, Dynamos, Motor Cars, Motor Cycles, Cycles, 
Stationery, Papers, Sizing Ingredients, Heavy Chemicals, Drugs, Pharma- 
| ceutical Preparations, Bedsteads, Bentwood Furniture, Talking Machines. 
Telephones and any other class of articles suitable for the Indian market. 





MANLEACIUEERS are requested to send necessary samples, 
Catalogues and terms. First Class References Guaranteed. 


m d 


UR BANKERS :—The International Banking Corporation; The Tata 
Industrial Bank, Ltd., Bombay; also refer The British and Foreign 
Trade Advising and Information Bureau, Grant Road, Bombay. 


OUR ORGANISATION OF SALES AGENCIES IN OVER 250 
PLACES IN INDIA STOCK OUR GOODS FOR SALE ON 
COMMISSION. 


RADE REFERENCES :— Messrs. Ault and Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; | 
Blakey's Boot Protectors, Ltd., Leeds; L. B. Holliday & Co., Hudders- 
field; W. H. Keys & Co., West Bromwich; West Haven Mfg. Co., West 
Haven; R. Anderson Son & Co., Glasgow; Monti and Martini, of Milan. 


Apply to— 


Dolatram Kashiram & Co. 
Rogay Building, Apolio Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 


Telegraphic Address: P. O. Box No. 11. Codes Used : 
“DOLATRAM KASHIRAM, BOMBAY.” Bentley’s Code; A. B. C. Code 
"Phone Nos. 4052 & 3658. 5th Edition; Lieber's Code. 
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Are YOU Interested in 
Modern Office Utilities? 


ALUABLE information concerning all kinds of 
office equipment—typewriters, adding machines, 
duplicating machines, cheque protectors, loose- 
Jeaf goods, letter and card files, stationery and supplies 
of every descrintion—is published monthly in the 
journal, OFFICE APPLIANCES, which contains 
more than 200 pages (9 ins. by 12 ins.) of interesting 
material in each issue. 
The new office devices brought out during the 
month are described in a special department, and 
the products of more two hundred 
manufacturers are shown in the advertising 
section. 
There are reviews of all important business 
shows, including pictures of exhibits and brief 
descriptions of displavs. 
OFFICE APPLIANCES is read regularly by 
progressive business men in Great Britain and 
her Colonies, and in more than 1 other 
countries. 
Subscribers are entitled to free use of an Information 
Bureau which is prepared to answer by personal letter 
practically all questions germane to its field. 
Furthermore, we present each subscriber with copies of 
THE OFFICE APPLIANCE EXPORTER, a 
valuable journal published twice a year. 
The cost of subscription is $ 3.00 for one year or $ 5.00 for two years. 


Sample copy will be mailed free upon request. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
417 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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JAMES Р. LOW & CO. 


LIMITED 


MONIFIETH FOUNDRY 
MONIFIETH, SCOTLAND 


Speolalists In Maohinery for Prepar ng 
and Spinning Jute, Нах, Hemp and Tow. 


Wheel Goaring of all kinds, also Brass 
Neoks and Steps for Spinning and Roving 
Frames. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 

Orr's Patent Jute Root Opener, Spenoe’s 

Patent Jute Root Comber, and The Prause 

Patent Meohanioal  Doffing Spinning 
Frame. 


Complete Plans and Estimates Supplied for Mills. 
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DUS- You must have 
GOOD PRINTING 


so it is worth remembering that 


W. H. THORNS & CO 


are noted among other things for 
their good Printing, Bookbinding, 
Ruling, Diestamping and Majestic, 
Endlock, Twinlock Loose Leaf 


Ledgers and Interscrew Binders 


Send for Estimates— 








25-29, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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We propose to save you TIME for increasing your 
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business, and your value. 


ONCE.—Only once, let us instal in your Office, 
or Factory, 
DEPARTMENTAL Telephone System and you will 
be agreeably surprised to see the quantity and quality 
of your future work and that of your assistants. 

2.) It saves time and temper, both of which conduce 
— to healthier and greater outturn. 


May we quote you, without obligation on your part P 


House, 


Mill, 


Bank, 


We Have Automatic Inter- 
Chicago de Luxe communicating 
Magneto Telephones 
Telephone 


(Desk and Wall): 
For all classes of work. 
100 feet to1,000 miles. 
Between two rooms only 
or for the biggest town 
exchanges and the longest 
bridging lines. 


(Desk and Wall ) 
For Banks, large Offices, 
Mills, Factories, Palaces, 
etc. Why WALK, push the 
button and TALK, directly 
with the person wanted. 


Sturdy and guaranteed | No waiting, no listening. 
for LIFE. 
Ericsson Type with | Yankee, the Cheap 


Hand Microphones 
( Desk and Wall) 


lhe most convenient and 


Reliable House 


'Phone 
(Desk and Wall) 


well-tried Telephones. | For two to four parties 
All steel magneto, | and for distances up to 4% 


common battery, inter- 
communi cating, and 
battery-ringing, at compe- 


titive prices. 


a mile.  Battery-ringing, 

complete with all standard 

parts and induction coil, 
etc. 
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Send for ped and advice which are pum and post free. 


Chie 


Agencies : Karachi, 


(Гү 
A dus 
Lahore and Amritsar. 
Post Box 459, Telegrams; “ CHIPHONE BOMBAY." 
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Hornby Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 
General Offices: ELKHART, IND, U.S. A. 


MARTIN & CO, 
6-7, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA 


WS" 


"BISCOLITE" 


Manufactured by 
THE BENGAL IRON COMPANY, LTD. 
SOLD IN TWO QUALITIES 


No. 1. A Wood Preservative. 
No. 2., A Steel Preservative. 


Sold in 5-gallon drums. | Samples submitted free of charge. 
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FIREBRICKS & FIRECLAY 


Manufactured by 


THE BENGAL FIREBRICK COMPANY 








Fire Bricks of every description and 
for all purposes. @, Stocks kept of 
all Standard Shapes and Sizes. Stocks 
of Firebricks and Fireclay Dust 
held at Kidderpore and Kulti for 

immediate delivery. 7 
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PARTICULARS AND PRICES ON ‘APPLICATION. 


Indian Business 


The Journal that deals with the business of every- 
thing that matters, political, commercial or social. 


Published by The T. Н. Campbell-Howes Publishing Co. 


Subscription Rates. 


Monthly Re. I, post extra. Rs, 12 yearly, post free. British Isles, 
Z1 yearly, U.S.A. and Canada, $5, post free. 


Editerial Offices: 
GRAND HOTEL BUILDING, CALCUTTA. 
Telephone: No. 2366 
Telegrams and Cables: “Press,” Calcutta. 


Publishing Offices: 
300, BOW BAZAR STREET, CALCUTTA. 
Telephone: No. 161 
Telegrams and Cables: ‘' Press," Calcutta. 


Bombay Office: 
ELPHINSTONE BUILDING, MURZBAN ROAD. 
Madras: — Karachi: — Lahore: Cawspore: — Allahabad, 


London Office: 
36-7-8, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone: Gerrard 8836 & Gerrard 5982. 


New York: The British & Colonial Press Inc. 
150, NASSAU STREET, 


Chicago: The British S Colonial Press Inc. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 146, NORTH 


DEARBORN STREET. - 


Editorial Notice. 


INDIAN Business invites contributions from the general public. 
All matter intended for publication in Inpian Business must be authenticated 
by the writer's or sender's name and address—-not necessarily for publication but as 


a tee of good faith. І 

Сола done should, wherever possible, be typewritten, and manuscripts must 
be written on one side of the paper only. 

All communications must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

The Editor accepts no responsibility for the loss or damage of manuscripts sub- 
mitted to him, nor can be undertake to return rejected manuscript unless a stamped 
and addressed envelope for return accompanies each. 

Unless otherwise arranged, the copyright of all contributions to INptAW BUSINESS 
is vested in the T. Н. CAMPBFLL-HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

All purely Business correspondence and communications relative to subscriptions 
changes of address, etc., should be addressed to the MANAGER, 

Advertisements must reach the Publishing offices on or before the roth of every 
month for inclusion in that month's issue of Inpiax Business, : 

Remittances should be addressed to, and made payable to, ge proprietor, 
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SIR PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY. 


CHEMIST AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 


NY appreciation, however brief, of Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray and his work 

naturally falls into two distinct portions—an eulogy of the chemist, and a 

tribute to the social reformer. For the subject of this note is not 

content with upholding India’s newly-won reputation for scientific progress 

before the eyes of a world which honours two Bengalee scientists (Sir. P. C. 
Ray and Sir Je C. Bose) as discoverers of profound truths. He aspires, also, to help i 
Hinduism, discover its real, democertic self. Asan eminent chemist, Sir Prafulla 
has won the esteem and respect of Europe's savants. As а social reformer, 
he has won the love of all those Indians who realise that his gospel is essentially 
Hindu, in that it condemns a caste-system which militates against the avowed 
aim, life, and end of Hinduism—Love. Overweening pride of caste cannot 
£o hand-in-hand with that love for one's fellowmen which is taught by the 
Vedas as by the Scriptures. But let us consider the man of science before we 
discuss the more human being. Of Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, Professor Sylvain 
Levi, of Paris, said twelve years ago that “ his laboratory is the nursery from whence 
issue forth the chemists of new India.” And Professor Levi's tribute, though no more 
than the bare truth when it was uttered, is to-day far behind expressing adequately the 
actual extent of the great and good work Sir Prafulla has done, and is doing, in the | 
task of equipping the new India with chemists of note and ability. An Indian 
magazine in Calcutta has happily described the subject of this note as a “ Doctor of 
Doctors” for many are the Doctors of Science now in India who are proud to call 
themselves disciples of Sir Prafulla Ray. Indeed,a pupil who does not emerge a 
full-fledged Doctor of Science from a course of study with Sir Prafulla Chandra 
Ray is regarded, I believe, by the eminent chemist as a particularly “ dull boy." 
As has been the case with many great discoverers, Sir Prafulla’s first scientific dis- | 
covery was his greatest. Referring to it, a paragraph of technicality will be pardoned 
me by my readers. The reactions of nitric acid with mercury have been a favourite 
subject with chemists and their predecessors, the iatrochemists, since the l5th 
century A. D., if not earlier. Our Bengalee scientist, however, in 1895 was the first, 
not only to point out distinctly, but to isolate, the initial product, namely, *Mercurous 
Nitrate,” This remarkable discovery, now almost a matter of ancient history, was 
warmly welcomed and received at the time by the savants of Europe and America. 
Since 1895, Sir Prafulla Ray has specialised in research work on nitrates with 
remarkable patience, ability and success, and hardly a year passes but the Bengalee 
chemist contributes, with yet another discovery, to Science's store of truth. In the 
special photograph of him which we are able to publish to-day our photographer has 
caught him in characteristic pose and in the surroundings that, as an unassuming man 
of science, he loves to frequent. For the laboratory of the Science College is Sir 
Prafulla’s favourite spot, equalled only in his estimation by the laboratory in that 
splendid indigenous concern of his founding—the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceu- 
tical Works. The last-named was opened in August, 1918, and is already perhaps 
the largest works of its kind in India. Its capital amounts to Rs. 25,00,000, and the 
works will soon cover an area of eighty acres. Founded, as I have stated, 
by Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
rightly claims to be the most successful of Swadeshi enterprises, and has proved of 
considerable service to the Munitions Board. I have touched but sketchily on that 
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side of Sir Prafulla Ray's activities which have made his name a familiar one 
wherever chemists meet together all over the world, and my apology for the brevity 
of this note—which brevity is very unfair to my subject,—is that the space at my 
disposal in Business is necessarily limited. Therefore, my readers must not 
imagine that, in the few bald remarks to follow, I do more than approach the 
fringe of my theme—the more human side of Sir Prafulla Ray’s business in 
life. [refer here, of course, to the man in his aspect of social reformer. It has 
long been a matter of some surprise to the million that Indians who are out-and-out 
Extremists in politics should be ultra-conservative in the matter of social reform. 
The obvious explanation is, of course, that the Extremist, holding all things 
Eastern to be neccessarily the best, is loth to amend even abuses that are redolent 
of the soil if the urge of thought that is modernly Western suggest such reformation. 
| So it is that men like the Iyers and Iyengars of Madras who profess to be utterly 
profressive in politics would (as Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray told the Business re- 
presentative who interviewed him,) regard their food as contaminated did a pariah 
look on the same from a distance—through, let us say, a telescope! Radical as he 
is in social matters, Sir Prafulla inveighs against the caste system „with all that 
marvellous energy which is his, and his striking address as President of the Indian 
Social Conference in 1918 £ave no quarter to the many abuses which he holds have 
distorted Hindu society into a dreadful burlesque of the sensible system evolved 
by the ancient sages to fit times whose needs and conditions were vastly different 
from those obtaining to-day. Recently, the subject of this brief appreciation has 
been lecturing at, among other places, Aligarh, Allahabad, Benares, Chinsurah, 
Hooghly, Khulna and Faridpur on the broad problem of the evils of the caste-system, 
and every lecture has been both forceful and well-received. True, in practice as 
in precept, to the doctrine he preaches, Sir Prafulla is the most democratic of men, 
and it is his invariable custom to devote a holiday-month every year to residence in 
his native village where he consorts with “the real people of India "—the ryots— 
and so gathers the substance of his unique knowledge of the conditions under which 
his rustic compatriots labour. And whether as scientist whose name asa chemist 
is a household word in every laboratory in the world, as democrat, as industrialist 
whose works are a model to Swadeshi enthusiasts, or as social reformer enveighing 
against the autocracy of caste, and exponent of the ideal Hinduism,—Sir Prafulla 
Chandra Ray has brought to bear on his work a courage, an earnestness, an 
understanding insight which has made for success and the admiration and 
esteem of all who have come in contact with him—not to mention this humble 
scribe. In bringing this all-too-inadequate note to a close, I cannot do better 
than quote Sir Edward Thorpe (the famous English Chemist), who, in a review 
of a book of essays by Dr. Ray, delivered himself as follows :— 
‘It is impossible not to recognise and appreciate the earnestness, merit and sense 
of duty of the author or fail fo perceive his sincerity or the strength of his 
convictions." 
Yet another quotation ere I have done. The Council of the London Chemical . 
Society has said of Sir Prafulla :— 
°“ Tt is the sincere hope of the Members of the Council that you may long be spared to 
continue your unique work in connection with the development of chemical research ` 
in India.” 
To which everyone who has the future of India at heart will add a devout Amen. 
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Passing events in Review. 


VERY significant item of news recorded 

during the month was one to hte effect that 

a French officer had invented a long-range 

gun warranted to be several times more 

powerful (and, ergo, more destructive of 
woman, and child-life) than was Big Bertha. A 
comment voiced by the Editor of the Catholic Herald 
of India on the affectionate interest the Allies are 
taking in the new gun, is so delightfully pointed as 
to demand repetition here. It is:—" If a gun is 
reprobated іп 1918 by all civilised nations 
when they are hit, we must not expect them 
to reprobate the same gun in 1920 when they 
succeed in inventing a better one. The gun is meant 
to bombard towns behind the lines. In 1918 its use 
was condemned by the Allies because it hit women and 
children. But then the women and children were ours. 
The same objection cannot be raised against the new 
gun of 1920, as it will hit only the women and children 
of the enemy. Meanwhile, the Spa Conference will see 
to the punishment of the Germans for inventing their 
gun before we had invented ours.” What with French 
and British military strategists writing and publishing 
ultra-Bernhardiesque literature promising death and 
destruction in future wars to every living thing in every 
town and village in the neighbourhood of fast-moving 
tanks vomitting gas-clouds, and the invention 
of the new long-range gun,—the next war, 
to prepare for which we apparently made the Peace of 
Versailles, promises to be an exceptionally gory affair 
calculated to make the last Big Show look like the mere 
curtain-raiser it will probably turn out to have been. 
And while on the subject of blood-and-iron—a subject 
which unaccountably fills my notes in this month of 
alleged peace—I must refer to Ireland whence news 
continues to emanate of policemen’s miraculous escapes 
and even more miraculous deaths, of hunger strikes 
more successful that anything Mr. Gandhi has yet 
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shown us, and of repression. Ireland continues to 
expect a settlement long after Turkey is at rest, or 
after the last Mahsud delivers up his little gun. And 
this reminds me of General Dyer, for has not the 
Englishman in a gallant attempt at sardonic humour 
suggested that the Massacre Madman be allowed to 
deal with Ireland on his own lines. The suggestion 
occurred in an editorial note appended to an epistle 
asking why General Dyer and his Chief, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, were not transferred to Ireland, whose 
people would, it was suggested, hardly tolerate 
massacres. Personally, I am inclined to support the 
Englishman's suggestion, for I could think of no more 
fitting punishment for the Punjab Junkers than that 
they should be defied to do by armed Irishmen as they 
did at Amritsar and elsewhere. The end of the two 
Junkers in question would follow swiftly and auto- 
matically. It is refreshing news that Mr. Montagu 
(for whom, as readers will be aware, Business has ever 
expressed the profoundest admiration) has again 
displayed the courage that is pre-eminently his, and 
has recalled General Dyer in disgrace from the 
Frontier. The General’s whine, as recorded by a 
Daily Mail interviewer, is typical of the blustering bully 
who, on his own evidence, killed five hundred trapped, 
fleeing and un-armed men, lest they should go away 
and laugh at him. ‘That portion of the General's plea 
in which he states that he had only thirty seconds in 
which to decide his action at the Jallianwalla Bagh 
hardly tallies with the General’s own statement before 
the Hunter Cammittee to the effect that he marched 
to the garden fully determined to open fire (with a 
machine-gun if possible) because, in assembling, the 
crowd had disobeyed an order of which perhaps one in 
fifty were aware. The self-acclaimed hero’s assertion 
that every Englishman in India approved his action 
had been discounted months previously by articles in, 
among other journals, Busmess, The Times of 
India, The  Looker-On and Capttal. It does 
not do to prophesy, but I venture to repeat 
here what I have said before, that if General 
Dyer be let off with having been recalled Home in 
disgrace, he will be a remarkably fortunate alleged 
peace-criminal. And if he be court-martialled, what 
of his Chief, the Satrap who approved the Massacre? 
Mr. Montagu can hardly punish General Dyer and let 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer go unscathed. 
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THE CEYLON TEA INDUSTRY. 


Present Trade Aspect. 
BY H. DON CLEMENT. 


CCORDING to the Chamber of Commerce 


export distribution circular the total of teas . 


exported between Ist January and 29th 

March are:—1919— Black Tea, 42,074,843 

lbs., Green Tea, 290,905 Ibs. 1920.—Black 
Tea, 32,596,881 ibs., Green Tea, 509,350 Ibs. 


Colombo Trader’s Views. 


At a meeting of the Colombo Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion held a short time ago, Mr. F. E. Mackwood, 
chairman, said there was every possibility of America 
and Europe taking more tea in future, the first, on 
account of the liquor prohibition, and the second, on 
account of increased familiarity with the English 
national beverage. America has bought 1,863,923 
lbs. mote of tea during the first quarter of this year 
as against her last year’s purchase. Her demand is 
expected to be still greater in the second quarter. Other 
tea consumers forging ahead vigorously are New 
Zealand (increase 3,441,252 Ibs.) and Australia 
(increase 3,441,741 lbs.) and to a lesser extent 
Madagascar, Straits, Japan, and Mauritius. Eleven 
new buyers have made their appearance. The United 
Kingdom (drop 12,108,590 Ibs.), India (drop 679,143 
Ibs.), France (drop 1,505,720 lbs), and a few 
others have fallen back as buyers. The tea conges- 
tion at London has no doubt affected the U. K. import. 
Storage space at London, if the port is going to 
maintain its present position as the world’s principal 
distributing centre, should be extended without delay. 
Judging by the present great industrial and commercial 
activity in India and Ceylon, it could be said with 
certainty that there will be an enormous increase of 
British Colonial produce in a few years. ‘There is 
more tounage available now to ship tea direct to London 
from Colombo, so railing tea to Bombay to be 
shipped from there has stopped. Is the exportation of 
tea from the U.-K- still restricted? Is France taking 
Dutch East Indian tea through the Netherlands? 


Present Output and Demand. 


The current year’s tea output estimates of Ceylon 
estates,-making allowances for fluctuating exchange, 
high cost of feeding labour, etc., show it would cost 
about 40 cents to market a pound of tea which would 
realise now an average of about 50 cents. The present 
demand for “Ceylon Tea” as against her output is 
considered most satisfactory. - 


The Future. 


At the last meeting of the Colombo Tea Traders’ 
Association, Mr. C. H. Figg, of Messrs. Whittall and 


- 


Co., Tea Merchants, said that producers should make 
every endeavour to maintain the quality of Ceylon 
tea. This observation is no doubt based on the 
suspected great headway Dutch East Indian tea was 
making in the Australian and Canadian markets. A 
writer from Java to a Calcutta paper says that 
the 1919 Java and Sumatra tea crop, up to the end 
of June, is already booked by the Netherlands. It is 
estimated that there would be about 20,000,000 kilos 
(kilo==2,204 lbs.) more to come in during the rest of : 
the year. Of this the greater part will go to Europe 
and Australia; the rest, almost wholly, will be shipped 
to Canada. Russia, a very large buyer of Ceylon tea, 
imported some 200,000,000 Ibs. per annum in pre-war 
days. This market is completely closed now; there 1s 
no hope of it re-opening for still a long time to come. 
Growers are all expecting to see a phenomenal demand 
from America, Australia, and New Zealand in the 
near future. An up-country tea property changed 
hands recently at some Rs. 1,200 per acre: this was 
considered sound business. Suitable Crown land for 
new tea plantations is somewhat scarce. . With good 
climatic conditions and soil, tea growing is said to be 
a reliable investment still. 


Machinery. 


The war-time wear and tear in tea-making 
machinery and the curtailment of tools programmes 
are now being carefully looked into and remedied, so 
the demand for machinery and implements required for 
the tea industry is strong. 


The Tea Market. 


The first sale held at the Chamber of Commerce 
after the Easter Holidays  totalled just under three 
milion lbs. Selection was fair, but quality inferior. 
There was a good all round demand and practically all 
grades were well competed for. Broken pekoes were 
fair to dearer, except common, which were fully steady. 
Leaf grades were on the whole well supported, though 
commonest and stalky kinds were rather neglected. 
Orange pekoes, although irregular, must be quoted 
slightly firmer. Dust and fannings were dearer. 
To-day's quotations for standard grades are as 
follows :—Broken Pekoe and B.O.P. 66 to 48 cents per 
lb., Orange Pekoe 63 to 48 cents, Pekoe 53 to 39 cents, 
Pekoe Souchong 40 to 36 cents, Pekoe Fannings 58 to · 


cents. 


-36 cents, and Broken Mixed and Dust, etc., 45 to 39 
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BY L. F. STOCKWELL. 


5 we drive round Singapore in the morning 
hours the motion of the car makes a pleasant 
coolness. The sun shines from a sky of cloud- 
less blue, clean-swept after the last swift sud- 
den storm. Away we go down smooth red 
roads bordered by spreading banyans and peepuls with 
patches of grass at the road-side and flower-starred 
hedges: Some of the trees are singularly beautiful, such 
as the Gold Mohur with flat spreading top crowned 
with scarlet and orange blossoms, and the tall straight 
groves of coconut palms with the sunshine silvering 
their waving feathery crowns. 


‘A Bright Scene. Й 

In spite of the soft slumbrous climate, the scene is 
full of life and activity : yellow trams crowded with 
Chinese and Malays pass from the town to the farthest 
suburbs, rickshaws drawn by tireless trotting China- 
men, motor cars and lorries, bullock carts of various 
patterns, some roofed over and looking like moving 
houses, others piled high with sausage-shaped baskets 
each containing a pig going to market, doped 
into quietude with opium, throng the road. The 
walking crowd consists chiefly of "Chinamen bearing 
burdens slung from a pole across the shoulders. Chinese 
women in severe slack coat and trousers, are returning 
from marketing, and here and there one catches sight 
o he bright printed skirt of a Malay woman but most 








A photo for 


The Buffalo's 


of them are at home at this hour. There are talf beard- 
ed Sikhs and other Indians, Malays in bright tartan 
skirts or sarongs, and stalwart ebony Tamils, their 
scarlet skirt or loin cloth contrasting with their dark 
skin. As they lie stretched out asleep along the coping 
of some gate-way, they might be mistaken for statues 
carved in black marble, so motionless are they. 


Beyond the Bazar. 


Leaving the shops of miscellaneous wares kept by 
Indians, Chinese and Japanese, and the numerous 
street stalls, we emerge on a wide road with European. 

and Chinese houses ‘lying back in deep compounds: 
The Chinese houses are 
gardens which are usually built before the hous se, and 
fi ierce-looking dragons and eagl es over the gate- “Ways, 


black characters, hanging before the арда. give. i 
picturesque effect. Farther on are open fields, пс. 
and primitive native inns, with a weird collection of 
bullock carts before the door, and, at intervals along 
the road, are little sheds where the patient oxen are 
shod. | 


An Old-World Oil Mill. 

On a wide open space are a couple of old-worl 
oil-mills whose musical whining note is the voice of tl 
Orient incarnate, that speaks to us in the Persi 
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wheel and in the Indian wells, carrying us back to 
primitive times before history was written. The mill 
is covered with a thatched roof, as are most things in 
this land of the equatorial sun, and the oxen go round 
and round turning it at the end of a long pole on the 
cross-bar of which the driver sits. No wonder he 
hails our advent to snapshot him with delight, and 
throws up his arms in what he considers a striking 
position, for, even to an uneducated Malay, this pic- 
turesque task must be a monotonous опе. 


Peace: Dirt: Glamour. 


At a large dairy-farm humped Indian cattle in fine 
condition stand contentedly chewing the cud, while in 


An Old World Oil Mill. 
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a large pond by the wayside, some monster water- 
buffaloes, lie submerged to the neck, while the cow-herd 
scrubs each in turn. Pie dogs lie sleeping on the road 
and only rise to save their lives at the last moment, 
ducks and hens linger in front of the car, and ponies 
leisurely cross to the other side. Being a country 
where pork-loving Chinamen abound, pigs of all ages 
root round the houses, and goats and kids haunt the 
verandahs and lie stretched out on the door-steps. 
Perhaps it is these every-day sights and sounds that 
combine to weave that mystic charm of Malaya, which 
draws people back again and again, or perhaps the 
magic lies in the glamour of sun-light, moon-light and 
star-light, more clear and bright, and all-pervading, 


a. 


than anything known in cooler, greyer climes 


А, 
SERVICE. 


Ir there is one thing that is important in business it 


is the satisfaction that we give customers. 


backbone of business. 


customers: service 


lt is the 


You have here what I might 
term a perpetual motion machine. 
produces 


Orders produce 
satisfied customers: 


satisfied customers produce orders, and then we go on 
and say these orders produce other customers ; Service 
produces other satisfied customers, and thus on around 


this cycle of progress, 


The service which we want to give customers is | те 


intelligent service; cheerfully rendered. 


It is the 


spirit back of the service that will make it acceptable 
to our customers as well as profitable to our company, 
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S The follo wing ae enquiries Ларе been ré relved bj the DitéctorsGenerdl jr | 
| Replies should be sent to the Editor, 
467-8, Grand Hotel, Calcutta, who will arrange to collect any information 
An asterisk (*) preceding an enquiry indicates that Bank refers 
Firms replying to enquiries should furnish their bank refers 


Commercial Intelligence. 


required. 
ences are offered. 





“ Business,” 


ences with their replies.—Epiror, 


Burlap. 


(248), MAC San Francisco (United States of 
America) firm of rice millers desires to be put in touch 
with manufacturers of burlap made in special size of 

20 inches by 36 inches and used in that country. 





















И ` Cigarettes. T 
| | A firm in new York (U. S. A.) desires to 
І Бе put in. touch with importers of cigarettes. 


Coconuts and Copra. 


(1-51), —A Co-operative Society in Mysore desires 
to be put in touch with purchasers of coconuts and 
copra in Bombay, Calcutta and the Punjab. 


2 Coconut Oii Palm Oil, Castor Oil, etc. 


| T m 52).—A Buenos Aires enquirer wishes to b 
put in touch with exporters of coconut oil, palm oil, 
ca stor ой, spices. of all classes and dessicated coconut. 


Egyptian Cigarettes. 


a Au 3)—AÀ firm in Egypt is desirous of appointing 
а representative in India for the sale of Egyptian 


E вчена," 
| Glass Sheets. 


7 ت .)254 س‎ merchant In Agra (United Provinces)i 
desires to be put in touch with importers of Austrian 












ted glass bangles and bracelets. 


. Mohwa Oilcakes. 


- A firm i in Jharia desires tosbe put in touch 
ers of Mohwa oilcakes. 


"'orrugated Iron, Cotton Fabrics, etc. 


6)—A firm in Djibouti (Somali Coast 
2 'ctorate) desires to be put in touch with manu- 
er facturers. of pails, corrugated iron, cotton fabrics, etc. 


Paper and Cotton Piece-goods. 


ae didam —A Co-operative Society in Mysore desires 
te purchase paper of all kinds and cotton piece-goods 
| fom Indian manufacturers, 





- Paper, Cotton, Rope, Bags, Jute, etc. 


GL а 58). —A merchant in ^ Allahabad (United 
Sx Pr ovinces), desires to be put in touch with purchasers of 
ough ; onm. горе, а nues r 





heets used in connection with the manufacture of 





(ene. 


+ 


Agency Business. 


(1—262). —A correspondent in Cairo (E gypt) desires | 
to be put into touch with firms which are in need. of am 
agent for Egypt, Palestine, Svria and Cilicia. T | 













|. .Beeswax. . s nh 
(I—263).—A | Cocanada (Madras - resid 
desires to be put into O with. ue 5 


(1—264).—A firm in "Barcelona (Spain) enquires fo 
firms wishing to esport Indian cotton to эриш 
Portugal. E 

Gunny Bags, Tes, Sesame and Sugar. 


( 1—265).—А firm in Piraeus (Greece) desir 
put Into touch with exporters of gunny bags, t 


and sugar. 
Hides, Skins and Leather. 


(1—266).—A firm in Florence (Italy) desires ti to be pu 
into touch with expor ters of hides, skins and leathe 


Second-hand Machinery for Wire Stitching, etc, 
and Typewriters. d i 

(I 267).—A firm in Bareilly (United Provinces) 
desirous of buying second-hand machinery for | 


stitching, paper cutting. 40 inches, тенни. ruli 
and numbering and also typewriters. 





Sugar and Spices. xd od 


(1—68). —A firm i in Java desires to be put into touc 
with үрне o sugar as w rell as of pepper a 


e 
| “Gambier, 


(1-276). --Ап enquirer in the Fatehgarh (United | — | 
Provinces) desires. to be put into touch with suppliers du 


of gambier. 
Quinies aud Wool Packs. 


( A firm in Durban (Natal) desires trade | 
connections on a commission basis with exporters o 
gunnies and wool packs. 


Hemp Wastes. 


(1—278).——A firm in South India desires to be c 
into touch with suppliers of hemp wastes or other fibrous - 
materials suitable for the manufacture of бае papers. m 
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A Word Play in Four Acts. 
BY PHILIP DASS. - 


® 


Act L. 
CHARACTERS. 
RUTTON KISHEN CHATTERJEE 2 `+ (Students of Law at the Inns of Court and at 
Mapan LAL CHAUMERIA ыз "(London University. 
MirzA MEHDI GHOLAM KHAN 


Mrs. WILLIAMS " x .. JProprietress of an apartment house uear 
Primrose Hill. 


The Scene is laid in that pari of Hampstead known as Primrose Hillin the 
. apartments of Rutton Kishen Chatterjee, an Indian student of law. 
Time.—The time is approximately about the middle of the year 1918 and it is 
a Sunday afternoon about tea-tinie. | 
Setting.—A rather barely furnished room, with a bookcase, writing desk, bed, 
etc, In fact astudent’s digs in London. as most people know them, A young 
man of unmistakable Eastern origin reading “Man and Superman” by the 
fireside with his feet upon the mantel. He finishes the book with a sigh of 
evident relish and seems lost in оү contemplatian of what he has been 
reading. 


Preliminary Action.—4 knock, and the Landlady, Madan.—There you go, women, women, eternally 
a pleasant buxom sympathetic-looking soul enters, women. You (indicating Rutton) pretend to 
announcing visitors. Enter two young Indian philosophize about them, ‘while this lackadaisical 
students, one a tallish gay-looking man whose face blighter (indicating Mirza) fairly raves and tears his 
betokens a rather frivolous, easy-going nature ; the hair over them. It’s no use. There's no hope. 
other a small sharp-faced little fellow with a rather (Speaking to himself.) (The Landlady here brings in 
sombre look and restless eyes. tea. Rutton pours out and helps the others. Landlady 

retires.) It's just what I've always said. The white man 
who has dominated over us in the past through force of 
arms, will continue to dominate over us in the future 
by means of the attraction which his women exercise 
upon our men. 
i ; M4rza.—Now my dear Madan that’s just where you 
ihan of set purpose, to adopt an attitude of mild oçerreach Monac I admit that the white woman dcs 
respect towards hum. like a spell on some of us—and I won't exclude myself 

Mirza.—(The taller of the two visitors advancing), from that number—but what I deny is that in yielding 
Well Rutton, what is it this time, the Lesser Greek to that spell we place ourselves in any greater measure 
Poets or the Higher Criticism? (The two visitors seat under the domination of the white man than we would 
themselves but Rutton remains standing.) do by resisting it. Study the History of Islam and 

Rutton.—Neither, you shameless Philistine! Neither. you will find that wherever the Moslem has gone he has 
I am engaged upon a quest of infinitely greater purpose; married from amongst the people of the place, the 
a purpose which involves both you and me and all of resulting effecb being not the disintegration of Islam 
our species—even our friend Madan here (half turning but on the contrary is propagation and spread 
towards the shorter visitor), although he affects a super-" accompanied by renewed vigour and zeal on the part 
sexual pose in regard to women. of its adherents. Arguing from the same hypothesis 


HE host rises to greet them. He has a grace- 
ful air about him and gives the impression of 
а man who has thoroughly mastered himself. 
He assumes a slightly superior tone towards 
the other two who seem, unconsciously rather 
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therefore I come to a totally different conclusion from 
you. I believe that one of the most effective methods 
for dealing with the domination of the white races 
would lie in utilizing to the utmost the undeniable fact 
that white women have a certain fascination for our 
men. 

Madan.—(Speaking to Rutton.)—Confound him with 
one of your Christian texts, Rutton, (Turning to 
Mirza.) * Сап а leopard change its spots or an 
Ethiopian his skin?" Is it likely that an Englishwoman 
married to an Indian can ever forget her race especially 
when, as in India, she will have a thousand reminders of 
the fact every day of her life? It is all very well to hark 
back to history for precedents and to point to the case 


of Turks marrying Greeks and Armenians and 
Bulgarians and to Moguls marrying Hindus and 
Christians.. The circumstances are totally different 


when the dominating element marries with the 
subjected element—as was the case with the Turks 
and Moguls—for there the dominating race seeks to 
strengthen itself by definitely forming connections with 
the subject people. Where the position is reversed 
and males of the subjected race become enamoured of 
women of the dominant race, it only adds to the 
arrogance of the latter for they grow firmer then in 
their belief in their own racial superiority. 





Rutton.—All this is intensely interesting; but have 
you fellows ever considered that underlying all this, 
underlying, so to speak, all permutations and combina- 
tions of men there are one or two great principles of 
life; principles which may not be—and usually are not 
very clear to us, as we dimly grope about amid 
the various and sometimes very puzzling phenomena 
of human action that present themselves before our 
bewildered minds; but principles which nevertheless 
exist and are to be discovered—-ever so imperfectly, it 
may be—if we are sufficiently patient to trace out for 
ourselves the purposes underlying racial division. 


Madan.—(Sneeringly.) Now for some half-baked 
philosophy. 

Iutton.—(With a smile.) Whether or not a thing is 
properly baked is sometimes a mere question of taste. 

Mirza. —Oh І go оп Rutton, don't mind the Maddy. 
He has allowed his hatred of white domination to cloud 
his judgment on most things. 

Ruttonw.—Well, what I was observing was that under 
all racial division there lies a principle, viz., the principle 
of variety in species, which both secures conformity 
with variety in Nature and produces the Maximum of 
Human Activity upon this earth in the forms of effort 
that man has hitherto indulged in. Now it can be 
clearly shown, that the varying forms of human effort — 
from the time that man emerged into conscious existence 
as a hunter, to the present day—have had remarkable 
results in the shape of fusion between seemingly hostile 
elements of humanity. You get the hunting family 
growing into the fighting tribe; the fighting tribe 
-developing into the agricultural community; the agri- 
'cultural community becoming the industrial nation; 
and the industrial nation being enlarged into the 
economic Zollverein or Federation. АП this fusion, of 
course, has almost wholly taken place within one or 
other of the great racial divisions of mankind; but isn't 
it possible to conceive of a time when new forms of 
effort will demand changes which can only lead to racial 
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fusion? (A slight pause.) Consider racial fusion for a 
moment and you will find that where it has been 
publicly countenanced, as in the case of New Zealand, 
it has been due to a consciousness of the advantages of 
having one standardised human type in a particular 
area rather than two dissimilar ones, thus showing that 
conditions of existence can operate to obliterate the 
lines of racial demarcation. Where racial fusion has 
been discouraged and looked on with disfavour, as in 
South Africa and the Southern States of America, you 
will find that the responsible people have gone out of 
their way to perpetuate racial cleavages in order to 
counteract the processes of miscegenation. 

Mrza.—'''They didn't want the tiny stream of white 
civilization to be drowned in oceans of African blood—'' 
to quote General Smuts. 


, Madan.—Or to quote the Times, “it is due to 
its non-assimilability that the English race has 
succeeded in continuing an Empire in India long after 
the efforts of the Dutch, the Portuguese and the French 
are mere ghosts of the past.’* So that at the present 
day British prestige, of which the Anglo-Indian Press 
in India is never weary of reminding us, is much more 
a matter of giving precedence to a white skin than it is 
one of possessing inherent character and worth. 


Eutton.—(Laughing.) Yes, in a sense. Although one 
cannot deny that the white skin in the East has at times 


enveloped the neblest of souls and the greatest of minds. 


However, let's pzoceed with the subject. My proposi- 
tion therefore in regard to racial fusion is that it will 
only become feasible on a large scale when men in large 
numbers realize the advantages of a single human type 
in preference to a diversity of types and when the con- 
ditions of human development and of human existence 
make such a course easy. 


Madan.—And when, Oh Dreamer of Dreams, do you 
think such a catastrophe is likely to take place? 

Rutton.—Well, in the first place when war or the 
threat of war makes men realize facts in their deepest 
significance. Гог example, say thirty, or forty years 
hence the peoples of Canada and the United States 
awake to the full consciousness of a fully armed, well 
disciplined and perfectly led Sino-Japanese combi- 
nation, determined to seek the fullest and freest 
rights of access to the American continent. Consider 
in the first place what a changed angle of vision such 
a fact is likely to induce in the minds of the white 
Americans in relation to their coloured fellow subjects. 
Can't you imagine them feeling that it would be much 
more to their advantage to weave the closest of all pos- 
sible ties with the American Negroes, than to allow the 
latter to remain within their borders but as an outcast 
and alien element as at present? 


Мата. —Воё I thought, my dear Rutton, that you 
were a believer in the League of Nations, which was to 
abolish'all wars or threats of war. 


Rutton.—I most emphatically do believe in the 
League of Nations; but whether its purposes will be 
fully achieved by man taking heed from the lessons of 
the war that has ravaged the universe, or whether he 
will require a still more colossal and expensive demon- 
stration to show him the futility of his ways—if he sur- 


. vives the process of instruction—is still doubtful. Judg- 


ing from the conversation and talk that one hears on 
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all sides at present, it is only the necessity for recognis- 
ing the unity of the European races and polities that 
has made itself apparent to most of the people who 
proclaum the League as the only salvation for man. 
They only realize it as a means of putting an end to 
the desolation of Europe; whether they realize or ap- 
preciate the far greater and more ominous signs of 


Japanese development, China's awakening, India's 
restlessness and — Africa's stirrings, is highly 
problematical. 


Madan,—Well, I for one don't believe a bit in the dis- 
interestedness of the proposed League and I think the 
policy for Indians to adopt in regard to it ought to be 
one of downright refusal to co-operate. To me it 
means nothing more or less than a skilfully camouflaged 
effort to stabilise the British Empire; so that instead 
of having the soldiers of one Power only to contend 
with in case it became essential for us to fight for 
freedom, we will in the future have the soldiers of 
France, Italy, America, Japan, Greece, Serbia and all 
the rest of the contracting parties to fight against. 

Rutton.—But you forget, my dear Madan, that in any 
League really worthy the name India ought to occupy 
and will occupy—so far as one is able to foresee—the 
position of almost a separate entity ; so that as such she 
will be able through her own representatives to put her 
own case before the World Assembly and, taking an 
altogether extreme case, it might be that instead of 
having to stand up against the armies of the world she 
may, if her cause is just, be invoking the aid of all 
those armies on her side to fight tyranny. 

Afadan.—But who are her representatives likely to 
be—mere Government nominees; place men and title 
seekers ? 

Rutton.—For the present I admit the choice of 
representatives being limited to Government selection 
will be rather restricted and certainly will not command 
the weight that a duly elected representation would. 
But speaking seriously, Madan, don't you think it fair 
just to exercise a little charity in this matter? Don't you 
think the same Government that made the pronounce- 
ment of August, 1917, that secured the admission of 
India to the Imperial Conference and thereby obtained 
for her equal treatment with the Self-governing Domi- 
nions, that set on foot the inquiry which has led up 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme and its frank 
admissions, don't you think that Government is entitled 
to a little bit of charitable feeling in regard to the ap- 
pointments they are likely to make in connection with 
the inauguration of the League and the signing of 
Peace? 

Mirza.— That's all very well, Rutton, but why was 
Islam not thought of when it became a question of ap- 
pointing people to represent India at the Imperial 
Conference? And wasn't it obvious that the same 
omission would take place when the question of appoint- 
ing representatives to the Peace Confererice arrived? 

Rutton.—But is it nqcessary to consider а man's reli- 
gious views before asking him to represent his country? 
If an Indian Muslim had heen appointed to the Con- 
ference would he represent India or Islam? If the 
latter, then on the same principle all the Jews, Quakers, 
Agnostics, and Roman Catholics of England ought 
also to be conceded a claim to representation оп 
the British Peace delegation ; whereas the Indian delega- 
tion ought to include representatives of Buddhists, 


Jains, Parsis, Christians, and all the other sects and 
creeds of India. The idea is absurd and is based upon 
the common failing that we have in India of think- 
ing of ourselves in terms of separate categories instead 
of regarding ourselves as Indians first and everything 
else afterwards. That is what is so disappointing in 
Indians: they want to be treated. as a national entity ; 
they want all that appertains to the status of nation- 
hood; and yet they refuse іо accept the implications and 
obligations of a national life. Look at France; do the 
clericals there object publicly because the atheistically- 
minded Clemenceau has the destiny of France in his 
hands? Regard England; do Churchmen and Catholics 
howl in fury because a Welsh Non-Conformist leads the 
nation® Why even Germany, so proud and boastful 
of her Kultur, was more and more influenced 
along the path of peace by a Jew, Erzberger! 
On the other hand, can you picture to yourself what is 
likely to take place in India if, say a Christian, were 
entrusted with the task of representing the Indian 
peoples at the Peace Conference? 

Afadan.— Whatever is likely to happen in such an 
event, will happen rightly. Speaking generally, Indian 
Christians are an utterly de-nationalized and disloyal 
lot; disloyal of course to India and its truest interest. 
1 am speaking however subject to reservations in the 
case of certain of them, among whom it is needless to 
say that I include you Rutton. 

Hutton.—I am very much obliged to you for your con- 
sideration, Madan, inasmuch as it excludes me from the 
scope of your indictment. Nevertheless, I don't intend 
to let you off for levelling such a sweeping and odious 
charge against the Christian Indian community. Now a« 
regards your first statement as to our being de- 
nationalized, I should like you to amplify your words 
a bit. What do you mean by de-nationalization? Is 
a Christian Indian to be stigmatized merely because 
he adopts a mode of dress or a manner of living more 
in keeping with standards that are pretty general overa 
good part of the world and are rapidly coming into 
vogue elsewhere? If so then all Indians that come to 
Europe or go to America must, on account of the life 
they live and the habits they adopt, become de. 
nationalized as well. Let us come nearer home. ‘Take 
us three in this room; are you two any different to me 
in dress, way of life or outlook? And if not, then am I 
any more de-nationalized than you are? The fact is, 
it is not the Christians who are becoming de-nationaliz. 


-ed; but it is the whole of India that is changing——in 


* 
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manner, thought, speech and action—and the Christians 
being in the fore-front of the movement naturally 
incur, either the ill-will of those who view the movement 
with alarm, or the hatred of those who would wish to 
lead in the change themselves. Then also they incur 
the malice of people like our friend Madan here, who 
not fully realizing the trend of events in India and 
paying special regard to effects —necessarilv evil at first 
—rather than causes, would like to placate their wrath 
by holding up to scorn and obloquy a class of Indians 
who seem to be in closest contact with the 
Domination. 

Afadan.—You cannot deny that Christian Indians. 
in certain instances, enjoy greater privileges at thc 
hands of Englishmen than other Indians. 

Iutton.—lt all depends on what you mean bv 
privileges. If you mean social privileges then 1 agree 
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that there is a little relaxing on the part of a few 
religious-minded Europeans so far as Christian Indians 
are concerned. And that is quite understandable; 
they have more customs and habits in common with us 
than with the average untravelled Hindu or Moslem, 
and our common religion gives us a variety of topics 
for conversation and speculation. Moreover—what is 
the greatest consideration of all—there are no embarrass- 
ments in the shape of caste or religious restrictions and 
the sympathetic European can feel quite at home in our 
company, if he wants to; whereas he never knows how 
he stands with one who professes Hinduism or Islam. 
He can even visit us in our houses; whereas he could 
hardly venture to do that with you. That is one side 
of the picture; but there 15/7 very different side as well. 
What I have just said refers to the religious-minded and 
sympathetic white man. Now you know as well as 
I do that the average European in India is neither 
religious-minded nor sympathetic; and when, as is 
usually the case, he possesses strong racial prejudices, 
you can understand what the attitude of such a person 
is towards us, Christians. He looks upon us as 
intruders into the sacred fold of Westernism and he 
hates us twice as much as he hates the average Indian, 
He is willing to tolerate a Hindu or Moslem, as 
being something alien and apart from himself; 
but when it comes to the Christian, he is some- 
times even brutally offensive. He looks upon us as in 
some way or other reducing his prestige or 
revealing his weaknesses to Indians generally; and this 
he cannot abide at any price. 

AM4rza.—Yes, I know what you mean; I remember 
talking with a ship's officer once and he told me that 
all Indians who became Christians were thieves, black- 
guards and the biggest villains going. 

Rutton,—Exactly, and still there are people who think 
that we are a specially favoured community ; in spite of 
the fact that Orthodox Hindus and Muslims hate us, 
that travelled Indians like Madan here hold us in 
contempt, that the average white man in India despises 
us and that the Modernised Versions of European 
Christianity—as represented by Theosophy, Christian 
Science, New Thought and similar movements—look 
upon us as primitive and crude and rather to be pitied 
than discussed. 

Madan.—Doesn’t all this prove then, the force of my 
contention, vtz., that Christianity has not only not donc 
any good to India but has wrought infinite harm? 

Rutton.—Do you consider it to have been harmful for 
our Motherland to have been brought into contact 
with Western thought and Western systems of 
Science and applied knowledge? If you don’t, 
then you must be fair to Christianity and recognize 
what Modern India owes to it for opening the 
Store-houses of Western Ideas to our atrophied and 
stagnant senses. You know as well as I do that it was 
the early Missionaries who first introduced our people 
to the culture of the West, who were the first to open 
schools for the teaching of secular knowledge along 
with religious training, who together with the early 
Indian pioneers of the 19th century fought the first 
struggles for education on Western lines—particularly 
female education, for the abolition of hateful practices 
like sut/ee which had been allowed to grow up in the 
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these men that caused Indians to become critical апа 
progressive; and whatever one may have to say about 
Christianity now, one must never forget its services in 
the past. | 

Madan.—Yes, but look at what these Missionaries 
have done. They have taught Indians to despise their 
own heritage of the past, to look upon themselves with 
feelings of disgust and despair, in fact to regard 
themselves as being a matter of reproach unto God 
and humanity. Imagine the colossal vanity and con- 
ceit of men whose whole attitude towards us can be 
summed in the lines ‘‘ Where every prospect pleases and 
only man is vile." And you want us to regard the 
influence of such people as being beneficial to India? 

Rutton.—My dear Madan, if you are going to take 
the religious exuberance of a devotee and subject it to 
the processes of up-to-date criticism, you will find very 
little to approve of in any religion. You must remem- 
ber that the men who first came to India from Europe 
as Missionaries were necessarily of a fanatical frame of 
mind; otherwise you cannot conceive how they came to 
leave their native land thousands of miles away and to 


' face the terrors of a voyage which took quite six 


country and for other objects of emancipating reform. . 


It was the ferment caused by the teaching and ideas of 


months to perform in those days, in order to devote 
themselves to work ina land which in addition to 
possessing a climate adverse to European life was 
almost a sealed book to the outside world. You can 
well imagine that such men, possessed of strong 
character and determined will, were by the very circum- 
stances of their position inclined to take a pronounced 
if rather exaggerated view of their Mission. The fire 
of reforming zeal being strong within them, it was 
natural for them to want to destroy completely and set 
up an entirely new thing in place of what had gone 
before. The same phenomenon has occurred in the 
history of any virile creed. Take Islam; look how fer- 
vently the early Muslim Zealots spread their faith : fire 
and sword and destruction preceded wherever the Koran 
went. Take Judaism in its Old Testament days; the 
note of ''Strike and spare not’’ constantly recurs 
when the spreading Israelitish faith comes face to face 
with Unbelief. Take Hinduism at the periods when it 
was active and virile; take, in particular, the period of 
Brahminical revival after Buddhism had ceased to 
spread in India; look at the ruthlessness with which 
the last-named was suppressed and exterminated. Take 
even the modern Arya movement; look at the icono- 
clastic tendencies of Lala Lajpat Rai and his followers. 
Or go back a little and consider the reforming zeal 
of men like Ram Mohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen. 
In each of these instances you will perceive first the 
common element of disturbance accompanied by 
destruction, followed by a quieter period of develop- 
ment and fertilization. In some cases the movement 
stops short here, in others it proceeds to a more or less 
permanent condition of maturity and stabilization. 

Madan.—Then according to you we should not only 
tolerate the presence of the white man in our midst 
but allow him to ride rough-shod over our religious 
susceptibilities, destroying our ancient faith and tradi- 
tion and erecting—where he likes—the highly material- 
ized form of conventions and superstitions known as 
Christianity, in which the majority of Europeans have 
ceased to believe themselves. 

Rutton.— What I mean is exactly this: 
not shrink from any clash between rival 
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systems, merely because we want to preserve our old 
traditions. If those traditions are worthy of support 
and maintenance to-day, they will stand up ta any attack 
which can be made upon them from without. Where 
such traditions are lacking in an up-to-date moral 
sanction they ought to be scrapped; and where they 
are in need of fulfilment they ought to be completed and 
brought up to a standard which can meet effective 
criticism. It is on this basis that I welcome the re- 
actions that are (and have been) going on in India asa 
result of the presence amongst us of Christianity. 

Madan.—But what about the actual process of 
converting people to Christianity? How can you 
defend that when you know as well as we do the rotten- 
ness of Christian culture as it exists to-day in Europe? 

Mirsa.—And not only its rottenness, but its diversity 
and utter want of unity? 

Rutton.—That is just where, as a modernist 
Christian, I feel peculiarly thankful that Christianity 
has to stand up to challenge and criticism, as it does 
. to-day in India. There іФ no doubt as to the rotten- 
ness of Christian culture in Europe or to its rank 
materialism. Both these results are due to causes of 
perceptible significance. In the first place the growth 
of ecclesiasticism and the development of doctrinal 
Christianity has done much to drive free-thinking men 
away from formal religion: then again the hard. ried 
character of the older churches and the class quality of 
their personnel has kept them glued to obsolete ideas 
of property and governance, so that the theories of 
modérn Socialism have found little sympathy from 
them; with the result that the labouring classes have 
long since ceased to find any sort of interest in them. 
Finally Industrialism, which has driven away the 
masses from organized Christianity, has brought 
such wealth and power to the upper and middle classes 
of Europe that they no longer, speaking in the mass, 
either feel the need for religious ministrations or desire 
the protection of churches that have long since lost the 
appeal of authority and the power to influence legisla- 
tion. And as to the diversity of Christian expression, 
I think that it is the best indication we have of the fact 
that in spite of the formalism of the older churches, 
despite particularly the petrifying ban upon modernity 
by the Roman Hierarchy, the innermost content of 
Christian experience is still capable of virile interpreta- 
tion by the human mind. 

Майа. Апі you want to foist this effete and 
decadent thing on to us? 

futton.—On the contrary, what I want to do is to 
give to India the credit for restoring to Europe a 
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Christianity purged of its present grossnesses and 
imperfections, a Christianity that will save Europe from 
the horrible fate to which she seems to be plunging, a 
Christianity replete with the beauty, simplicity and 
nobility of its Founder’s teachings, a Christianity 
which while it regenerates the East from whence it has 
sprung will help to redeem the West which has made 
such an awful mess of its inspiration. 

Morza.—That means that you want to see the whole 
of India, Christian? 

Rutton.—What I want to see is a noble, vigorous, 
up-standing and honourable India. An India taking 
its place among the leading nations of the earth, an 
India producing generous and liberal-minded men and 
women, noble-minded philosophers and thinkers, self- 
less scientists and doctors; an India abounding in the 
blessings of commerce, trade and industry, with a thrifty 
and successful peasant population, and a contented anr 
prosperous proletariat. I want to see a wide learning 
pervade the land, disease and poverty brought within 
the smallest possible compass, cleanliness and, comfort 
everywhere; a nation noble in outlook, at peace with 
its neighbours, admired by all and hated by none; above 
all, a land where truth and honesty and purity flourish 
and where crime and deceit and moral filth have no 
home. If Christianity—that is, a true and worthy ex- 
pression of the best Christian thought—is a direct 
means, as I believe it is, of attaining this end, then I 
most certainly want to see it established through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. I  needn't 
remind you of what an enormous difference it 
has made in the lives of such of those unfortunate 
people, the  outcastes, whom it has reached. 
Its sympathetic appeal has stirred them to 
a life which neither Hinduism nor Islam ever unfolded 
to them. They feel that they have some interest in 
being alive; that their humanity means something to 
them; that the world was made for them and not they 
for the world. (Here, glowing with enthusiasm and 
ardour Rutton rises and speaks with uplifted hand.) 
If all this can be effected in the lives of the humblest 
of India's sons, what might not be effected by means 
of the same force in the lives of its best and most 
highly favoured? To-day the world needs thinkers.and 
philosophers and scientists who will lead it along new 
ways and teach ib new wisdom. Why shouldn't it 
rest with India, regenerated and re-vivified, to supply 
it with at least a portion of its need? Е 

(Curtain falls оп Rutton speaking in a glowing 
prophetic vein.) 


(To be continued.) 
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Your value depends upon how much you can make 
of every minute of the day. In all things be prompt. 


Get the thing done. 


Do it now. Delay is fatal. 


The 


only way for a busy man to get through his work is to 
take up one thing at a time and stick to it until he puts 
it through. Never mind if the work is difficult—it 


must be done. 


Tackle it now. Get rid of it and take 


up the next. This is the only way to keep abreast of 


your work and to be ready for more. 


Such practice 


will soon develop in you a great capacity for work 
and action-—W. Н. Cottingham. 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES (ID. - 


The following irade enquiries have been received by the Director-General of 


Commercial Intelligence. 


Replies should be sent to the Editor, '* Business, 


167-8, Grand Hotel, Calcutta, who will arrange to collect any information re- 

quired. An asterisk (°) preceding an enquiry indicates that Bank references 

are offered. Firms replying to enquiries should furmish their bank refer- 
ences with their replies.—EDITOR. ` 


Soya Bean. 


| (1—281).—A Government Department in Madras 
desires to be put into touch with suppliers in India. of 
soya bean. ү 
| x Sugar, Tea, Flour, etc. 

_ (I—282),—A ‘firm in Alexandria (Egypt) wishes. 5 
be put into touch with Indian firms desirous of establish- 
ing business connection with Egypt and neighbouring 
countries in such articles as sugar, tea, flour, etc. 


Asbestos. 


(I—283).—A local firm desires to be put into touch 
with buyers (wholesale) of asbestos. - 


Fibres, Coir Ropes and Soap Nuts. 


(I—284).—A correspondent in Chatrapur, District 
Ganjam (Madras Presidency), desires to be put into 
touch with buyers of fibres, e.g., screw pine, palmyra, 
aloe, sisal hemp, coconut and plantain; also coir ropes 
and soap nuts. 


Fusel Oil, Amyl Acetate, etc. 


(1—285).—A firm in Lahore desires to be put into 
touch with suppliers of fusel-oil, amy! acetate,. acetone 
and annatto. 

Gunnies. 

(1—286).—4A firm in Jamaica desires to represent a 

gunny exporter on agency lines. 


Woollen Cuttings. | 
(1—287).—A Punjab firm desires to be put into touch 
with buyers of woollen cuttings. 


Buckles, Studs, Heel Balls, etc, for Army Boots, 
Equipment, etc. 

(I—288).—A firm in Madras holding a large stock of 
such articles as belt buckles, shoe buckles, loops and 
dees, studs, hemp, stitching thread, heel balls, nails, 
heel tip irons, screwing wires; harness and saddlery fur- 
niture, etc., which were imported during the war for 
the manufacture of army boots, equipment, etc., 1s 
desirous of being put into touch with purchasers. 


Chaulmogra Oil 
(I—289).—A Calcutta firm enquires for suppliers of 
chaulmogra oil. 


Gypsum. 


(I—290).—A firm in the Punjab desires to be put into 
touch with wholesale buyers of gypsum. 


Oilseeds, Wheat and Pulses. 
(I—z91).—A merchant at Chapra (Bihar and Orissa) 


desires to be put into touch with purchasers of castor’ 


seed, mustard seed, linseed, wheat, gram and pulses. 
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Pencils, Paper, Woollen Yarns, etc. 
(1—292).—A firm in South India desires to be put 
into touch with manufacturers of pencils and envelopes, 
importers of paper and woollen yarns and oil-crushing 


mills in India. 
Soya Bean Oil.’ 


(I—293).—A correspondent. in Bangalore (South 
India) desires to be put into touch with suppliers of soya 


bean oil.- 
Sugar, Flour and Sacks. 


(1—294).—A. firm in Nicosie (Cyprus) desires to be put 
into touch with exporters of sugar, flour and sacks. 


Agency Business. 


(I--295).—A firm in Alexandria (Egypt) desires to 
be put in touch with firms wishing to have agencies in 


Egypt. | 
Casings and Dried Blood. 


(I—296).—A London inquirer wishes to be put in 
touch with responsible firms able to work up an export 
business in casings (both cow and sheep) and dried blood 
оп a large scale.” | : 


Chemicals, Soaps, etc. 


(1—297).—4A. London firm desires to be pub into touch 
with a firm able to import chemicals and soaps and to 
export produce. 


Copra, Sesame, Groundnuts, etc. 
(1—298).—A firm in Marseilles (France) desires to be 


put into touch with Indian exporters of copra, sesame 
seed, groundnuts and other oilseeds. 


Crude Mineral Oil. 


(I1—299).—A Madras firm wishes to be put into touch 
with suppliers of crude mineral oil. 


Gunnies, 


(I—300).—A firm in Varna (Bulgaria) enquires for 
suppliers of gunnies. 
Hides. 


| (1—301).—A firm in Milan (Italy) desires to be put 
into touch. with a firm who might act as buying agent 
for hides. 

Indigo and other Indian Produce. 


(I—302).—A firm in Alexandria (Egypt) desires to be 
put in touch with exporters of indigo and other Indian 
produce. 

Jute, Gunnies, etc. 


(1—303).—A firm in Vancouver, B. C. (Canada) 
desires to be put into touch with exporters of jute, 


gunnies and other goods suitable for the Canadian 
market. | l 
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HE present custom of using cooking pots 
of brass and copper in India dates back to 
the time when sheet iron and cast iron were 
unknown. The brass and copper were of 
local production and when these metals 
began to be imported in sheet form from Europe 
and far. cheaper than the Indian article the con- 
sumption of brass and copper increased enormously. 
Another point in their favour was that they were 
very easily worked while sheet iron was and is only 
used for shallow vessels of very simple shape. 


Brass and Copper. 


Among the 413 millions of population there must 
be many thousands of tons of brass and copper in 
the form of cooking pots, trays and dishes. The 
cooking pots are tinned on an average once a 
month to resist the effect of the fruit acids such 
as tamarind and lemon juice used as condiments. 
Many deaths from copper poisoning have occurred, 
many of which have been cases of murder. The 
tinning is à mere wash on account of the very low 
price paid; it 1s a very uncertain protective against 
the copper and a good deal of ill-health might be 
traced to its influence although generally attributed 
to slight attacks of diarrhoea. Copper and brass 
vessels are a constant attraction to the Indian 
thief whose organisation has nothing to learn from 
Europe. There are colonies established in every 
large city with agencies in various directions for 
the distribution of loot and as domestic servants 
are not registered as they are in Ceylon, the tbief 
with false or borrowed certificates and a clean suit 
of clothes gains a position that he soon utilises to 
his own benefit. The comparative rareness of 
detection and recovery of stolen goods, especially 
Jewellery, are sound evidence of the address of the 
thief and the lack of it on the part of the police. 
Indians are all familiar with the melting of the 
precious and the non-ferrous metals and every thief has 





the address of a small founder with his charcoal fire ° 


and goatskin bellows. 
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What is now wanted 1s a metal for cooking pots 
that will not rust, needs no tinning, cannot be 
melted, is harder than copper, and offers too little 
profit to the thief, Such a metal should be found 
among the various alloys of iron already known 
which seem to promise the abolition of galvanising, 
tinning and vitreous enamelling that are all more 
or less failures in India. The Indian cook is used 
to put a dry copper pot on the fire and throw a 
piece of fat on the hot surface. One experiment 
of this kind on an enamelled pot and the lining is 
lifted. Apart from this the Indian domestic by clumsy 
manipulation always chips enamelled ware. 


Rustless Iron. 


Rustless iron is much stronger than copper, brass 
or aluminium. 1t may be polished before stamping 
or spinning and is very easy to keep clean. If the 
British hollow-ware manufacturers realised the extent 
of the Indian and Far Eastern markets for such goods 
they might be influenced to produce a suitable alloy. 
In spite of the danger always associated with 
copper pots in India there are among certain 
sections of the people fixed prejudices in favour of 
this metal that are associated with caste. This 
does not apply to Muslims, Parsis, Indian or 
European Christians, but not even caste can hold 
out against a cheap and good article. This was 
well illustrated when kerosene and mineral 
lubricating oil arrived to supersede the time- 
honoured cocoanut and castor oils. A report was 
started to the effect that the new oils were unclean, 
and that the lubricating oil would produce skin 
diseases. It is true that it did not become rancid 
and the cooly no doubt missed the odour when he 
anointed himself with the new oil. But price 
gained the day in spite of the smoke of kerosene 
when burnt in a medicine bottle without a chimney 
and there is now no place so remote that the 
kerosene tin has not reached. 
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A Cheaper Metal. 


The present high price of brass and copper 
furnishes. a favourable opportunity for the intro- 


э we 


duction of a new material that need not have alt- 


the high qualities of 'the rustless steel that during 
the ldte war lined our guns and resisted the 
corrosive action of modern high explosives. : With 
this limitation it might be possible ‘to produce a 
much cheaper metal that would dispense with 
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the potter would cost less than that of the weaver 
or even that of the husbandman. АП it demands is 
a man who understands the preparation of clays 
and suitable glazes and also the constrüction of 
economical and effective small kilns producing a 
minimum of waste. A school should be established 
in the suburb of a large city where the product 


would find a ready sale at good prices, for cooking 


galvanised or other coating on wire and sheet iron.' 


Electric welding would probably displace zinc as a 
joint filler in seams. The monsoon season exercises 
.an influence on corrodible metals that has no parallel 
in Europe for the heavy rains fall at a temperature 
of about 82 degrees Fah. and this temperature does 
not vary by more than 2 degrees 1n 24 hours. Copper 
and brass after polishing are tarnished in two or 
three hours and bright steel is very quickly 
discoloured. Steel pens and needles deteriorate 
rapidly and instruments and weapons of steel 
require a great deal of attention. Even the " sparrow 
bills " used for nailing the heels and soles of boots 
re-act on the leather in a way unknown in Europe.. 
The tannin acid eats the iron and the iron rots the 
leather under the influence of {һе distilled rain 
water. There seems here an opening for rustless 
steel, for leather soaked with warm water has a 
much reduced resistance against wear. 


Transport of Oils. 


The transport of oils of all kinds in wooden 
casks is accompanied by heavy losses in India as 
oil does not cause wood to swell in the way water 
does. The germs of the wood are not soluble 
in oil but are very sensitive to the action of 
moisture. Casks of oil that have been carried 
safely on boardship from London to Bombay begin 
to leak when they are discharged on to the quays 
and exposed to direct sunlight. They require the 
immediate attention of the cooper for as the 
moisture is driven from the wood the oil does not 
take its place. No means have so far been found 
for arresting the influence of moist and dry air 
upon timber. Experiments made by the Forest 
Eéonomist upon green timber at Dehra Dun, India, 
shewed that in the process of seasoning it shrank 
half ап inch per foot in width and subsequently the 


annual seasonal movement amounted to one-eighth’ 
A rustless iron’ cask would avoid all 


of an inch. 
troubles of this kind. In the meantime while prices 
are high the brass and copper pot may Бе `ѕирегѕе- 


ded with advantage by much - needed reform -in- 


domestic cooking pots of earthenware, a branch 
of industry that has stagnated in India for centuries. 


Thé Indian potter has’ never succeeded in making: 


a permanent glaze for cooking pots, his kiln is of 
the most primitive kind and half of his-time is 
spent in getting his wheel up to speed during which 


period he produces nothing. His wheel.is certainly: 


the cheapest machine imaginable, a big spinning 
top that һе manipulates while sitting ‘on his heels, 
but it limits his production to a minimum. Like 
the Indian weaver he has no initiative, and some- 


one must wake him up. Fortunately the reform of. 


in glazed earthenware pots has special advantages 
that are not possessed by metal vessels, such as 
diminished risk of burning the food and facility of 
cleansing.’ France and Italy can furnish excellent 
models of brown domestic earthenware that are. 
exported by the shipload to Egypt. - 

A satisfactory pottery school could be estab- 
lished in any thatched shéd with a good light and 
work might begin with the Indian potter’s wheel, 
but an improvement upon this appliance will soon 
be called for in the interest of economy. It should 
be driven by the feet of asman on a comfortable 
seat within easy reach of ‘the revolving table. 
The speed would thus be under perfect control and 
the most powerful muscles of the workman would 
furnish the driving power while the hands would be 
occupied in paying work. The problem is so simple 
that there should be no difficulty in designing the 
machine, for foot driven wheels have been known 
for ages in Europe. 

Power transmitted by the feet through treadles 
to a shaft gives unlimited control to the speed 
of working whereas as at present driven the Indian 
wheel has a continually decreasing speed from the 
time it is bound' up by the potter. This is a matter 
that is well worth the attention of the employer ot 


labour for it represents an important econonty. 


The possible rate of wages in a 'training school of 
this kind should be high as the pupils would arrive 
fully experienced in manual work and would only 
have to learn the better methods of their instructors. 
These methods would represent only a moderate 
departure from customary methods so dear to the 
Indian workman. 


Causes of Failure. 


Failures in industrial reform are mostly due to 
attempts to do too much at once by new comers in 
the country- who -do not know how Indians think 
about their methods of work. Foolish- notions 
about trade secrets still prevail among many although 
nowadays among the ordinary crafts they are 
practically extinct. Many methods that are cherished 
as trade secrets here are common knowledge. in 
Europe. T "I 

There is. one grand .lesson that the Indian 
workman has to learn:—T here 1s no finality in trade 
operations. What may seem the last word to-day 
may be ancient history a.year hence. А healthy 
discontent coupled with a steady look-out for 
inproyement and economy of any kind represents 
the best mental outlook of the present day. It is 
quite distinct from the craving for novelty for 


` novelty's sake which is so liable to lead to loss and 
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A Question of Time. 


I am not disheartened that the country 
.is not with us. If it is not with us 
to-day it will be with us to-morrow.— 
Lord Sinha at the Indian Association. 


The Golden Tie. 


It is always my aim to foster and 
strengthen the golden tie which I believe 
exists between myself and my Indian 
staff—The Hon. Mr. C. D. M. Hindley 
at a welcome entertainment. 


Root of Political Movement. 


The spirit of Nationalism bred in the 
soil and nurtured by our methods and 
our example lay below the whole 
political movement in India to-day.— 
Lord Meston in the House of Lords. 


Pillars of Imperial Edifice. 


Indian rulers are regarded as partners 
in the Empire and pillars of the Imperial 
edifice and as much their representative 
has been given a seat of equality among 
the nations of the world.—A/aharaja of 
Dewas (Junior) in a speech at a farewell 
function. 


New Kinship. 


We are bound now to our English 
brothers by ties stronger than language 
and blood, for in this war there has 
been created a new kinship between the 
liberty-loving men of England and those 
of America.—Mr. Joseph Irwin France 
in the United States Senate. 


Lord Chelmsford. 


When the political atmosphere clears 
up His Excellency’s large services will 
lay before the public in their real 
perspective and we shall all know 
> how grateful India should be to him 
for the new political gospel.—Mfr. R. D. 
Mehta, C.LE., at an India Club Dinner. 


No More Sydenhams. 


Lord Sydenhams have no place in the 
Reform Scheme. The appointment of 
such men will presage ill for the 
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reforms and will thwart His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford's wishes and hopes.— 
Mr. К. D. Mehta, CLE., at an India 
Club Dinner. 


India's Unpreparedness. 


India was not yet fully equipped for 
complete Self-Government and she 
would not be so rash as to attempt 
to predict when she would be. But so 
long as the present system continued, 
she would never be fit for Self-Govern- 
ment—Lord Sinha in the House of 
Lords. 


What to Learn. 


Learn how to dig, learn how to 
plough, learn in short every form of 
manual labour in order that when you 
are yourself an employer of labour, you 
may be capable of pointing out mistakes, 
and able too to shew those whom you 
employ how the work ought to be 
done.—S4r George Barnes at Amritsar. 


Advantages Ignored. 


India is rich in raw materials and 
has many advantages over the rest of 
the world so far as the manufacture 
of the finished product is concerned; 
but it is impossible to deny that India 
has hitherto failed to take advantage 
of the advantages.—Str George Barnes 
at Amritsar. 


Promise of Support. 


We who have spent, and those others 
of us who are spending, the best years 
of our lives in India regard her welfare 
as our own and nothing will be wanting 
on our part to make the new order of 
things a solid and abiding success.— 
The Hon. Mr. Nigel Paton at the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


Commerce and Reforms. 


For the British Merchants of India 
whose lives are being spent in intimate 
and cordial association with Indians, 
and whose interests and daily work are 
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inseparably bound up with them, want 
of sympathy towards their aspirations 
has been and is impossible—The Hon. 


Mr. Nigel Paton at the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Bombay 


Hopes. 


In this great human synthesis of the 
future, well may India, with the 
University at her side as the meeting 
ground of so many races and nation- 
alities, officiate as the High Priest of 
this Cult of Synthetic Unity in the 
Temple of Humanity—-Sitr Nilratan 
Sircar at the Calcutta University 
Convocation. : 


Industrial Opportunities. 
Your present system of University 


education does not enable you to 
visualise the vast importance and 
possibilities of the industrial oppor- 


tunities you possess, or to appreciate 
the value of mineral wealth that lies at 
your feet іп this Province.—Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mookerjec at the Patna 
University Convocation. 


Newspaper Reading. 


A newspaper is an excellent thing 
and a necessary part of our modern 
life, but a man who reads nothing 
but newspapers must gradually narrow 
his outlook on the world and- lose 
all the joy and elevation of spirit 
that the reading of really good books 
must bring to a cultured mind.—Sir 
Edward Maclagan at the Punjab 
University Convocation. 


A National Problem. 


The war had taken a heavy roll and 
the question of child welfare before 
this had become of national importance 
in Europe on account of the desire of 
parents to limit the size of their families 
on economic grounds. Since then 
every country in Europe had realised 
that its existence as a nation depended 
upon the successful solution of this 
problem.—Dr, M. F, Mehta а} Bombay. 
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By Our Special Correspondent in London. 
А. Н. 5. HINCHLIFFE, B.A. 


Mr. А. H. S. Hinchliffe, whose services as a special correspondent at Home we 


have been fortunate enough io secure for 
readers—his articles in former numbers of “ Business" having 
The following is the eighth of a series of monthly letters which he will 


ciation. 


°“ Business," is no stranger to our 


won wide appre. 


contribute to this magasine, and, written as it is from the view-point of a man 
jamiltar weth present-day Indian conditions, М». Hinchliffe’s comments on business 
and politics in England will be read with absorbing interest. — Enrron. 


Turkey and the India Act. 


HE British public is finding itself very much in 

the position of a person who has ''tipped'' a 

number of horses for the same race all for special 

reasons. А whole host of things seem to be 

claiming its attention, and it 1s not easy to sort 
them all out. Where ministers find the people in this 
condition it is not difficult for them to conceal the more 
serious political questions, and push forward the more 
soothing and attraclive measures of reform on which 
they are fairly certain to win popular support. It would 
seem that the present cabinet has been employing 
precisely this form of political strategy, Of all the 
external problems now before us, the most difficult is 
undoubtably the Eastern one. Its difficulty 1s enhanced 
by the fact that, unlike the majority of questions which 
had to be-settled on the termination of hostilities, it is 
of very old standing and has not arisen out of the 
great war. Over and over again during the past 
century it has been shelved because of its difficulty. It 
has now come up again in a more aggravated form. 
Supposing that Turkey had not gone to war with us, 
or had fought on our side, it is probable that, when thr 
end of the conflict came, we should have found our- 
selves with guilty consciences making concessions to 
her in Europe. If, of course, she had fought with us 
and we had lost, she would have been made a vassal 
of Germany. In reality she did neither of these things; 
she fought against us and we won, and the British 
public is becoming forgetful that her affairs have not 
yet been settled up. 


Among people who have been in the East the delay 
in settling the peace terms to be imposed upon Turkey 
is generally looked upon as a dangerous mistake. The 
reckoning, when it comes, is bound to be an unpleasant 
one, and Mahomedans generally know that it will be: 
but all unpleasant things are aggravated by suspense, 
which causes imaginations to run riot, and breeds 
suspicion. The allied governments have fallen to the 
temptation to postpone publishing the unpleasant facts. 
When, however, we speak of the allied governments 
in this connection we cannot but feel that their policy 
must largely be dictated by the attitude of our own 
representatives. Not only are we peculiarly interested 
in the Eastern question, but we bore the brunt of the 
war with Turkey in each of the main theatres of 
operations. 


Opinion in well-informed circles is rapidly becoming 
convinced that the Turkish Treaty ought to have been 
published before the India Act became law. 
Mahomedans would have known the worst and would, 
I believe, have been able to enlist the support of the 
British public on any points which were not of vital 
importance to ourselves, and appeared to be unduly 
oppressive to them. Whilst the India Bill was before 
the Joint Committee of both Houses, people were 
thinking about Eastern affairs more than usual, and 
would have been keenly interested in the details of the 
Peace Terms with Turkey. With the passing of the 
India Act the mind of the public swung back to 


‘domestic troubles, self-conscious that it had sympathe- 
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tically supported a generous measure of self-government 
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for the people of India. The co-operation of the 
Moslem population of India is very essential to make 
the execution of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms a 
success. The attention of the political leaders of that 
nation should now be focussed upon the future working 
of the act, instead of which it is engaged upon making 
speculations with regard to the terms about to be 
imposed upon Turkey, and the reforms are sliding into 
the background. The order of affairs should have 
been reversed. The Treaty should have been published 
first and the India Act afterwards. The worst would 
have been known. There would have been nothing to 
detract from the interest in the greatest measure of 
political reform introduced in modern times. The 
reason for delay in publishing the peace terms to be 
imposed upon Turkey is stated to be the inability of 
the United States to come to a definite decision with 
regard to the responsibility which that country 15 
prepared to assume with regard to Armenia, etc. It is 
admittedly a wise policy to get the United States to 
share in the burden of such responsibility. The Turkish 
settlement, however, has two very distinct aspects, the 
religious aspect, and the territorial aspect. Our own 
Government has not distinguished them with sufficient 
lucidity. The allies other than ourselves are chiefly 
concerned with the territorial and racial aspect. The 
question of excluding the Turks from Europe, and 
taking Armenia away from him comes under this 
heading. In his treatment of subject races the Turk 
has shown himself to be without any of those qualities, 
which we consider to be essential characteristics for 
an Imperial people capable of administering the affairs 
of other nationalities. This failure is a racial and not 
a religious one. It will, therefore, be quite erroneous to 
imagine that the people of this country have any bias 
against the Moslem faith simply because our Govern- 
ment contributes its signature to a treaty depriving the 
Turks of this or that strip of territory. The sympathy 
which so many of the people of India have towards 
Turkey is not racial, but relieious. Whether or not 
the Americans are prepared to protect the Armenians 
is nothing to them. ‘What does concern them 15 
whether an attack is likely to be made on their 
religion. They look to us to safeguard their religious 
freedom and respect their customs in accordance with 
our traditional policy. The war between Turkey and 
ourselves was in no sense a religious war. The Turks 
thought. their existence depended upon joining the 
winning side, and through some miscalculation they 
selected the wrong one. Even though the settlement of 
the territorrial terms was unavoidably delayed, we 
might at least have published that portion of the treaty 
which is of religious importance to Moslems generaily ; 
apart from a matter of policy it has to be 
remembered that a number of Moslems actually 
fought on our side and helped to win the war. Lord 
Curzon, who is probably regarded in England as the 
greatest authority on the Eastern situation, matle several 
significant remarks in his reply to the Debate on the 
King's Address at the opening of Parliament yesterday, 
The symptoms, he admitted were anxious. He went 
on, however, to excuse the Government by saying that 
the difficulties were not of our creation, but were 
inherent in the circumstances of the case. The agree- 


ments concluded with our allies earlier in the war had, 


also, he said, caused difficulties and proved very 
hampering. These agreements it is natural to suppose, 
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were mostly of a territorial nature. Whenever wars 
are won and lost, there are always difficult territorial 
adjustments to be made, and the difficulty of making 
them varies im ratio to the number of allies who are 
concerned. In the present instance we have not only to 
consider the prejudices and traditional policies of the 
foreign departments, but the dogmas of an anciént 
religious creed, the followers of "which are to be found 
throughout vast territories. In my opinion, it is more 
incumbent upon us to behave honourably towards the 
Mahomedan faith, since there are so many of its 
followers within the Empire, than to ingratiate our- 
selves with any foreign country by astute diplomacy. I 
think I am accurately reproducing the views of the 
majority of the British public on this point, whatever 
the Foreign Office may say or do. A public assurance 
by a responsible minister as to the attitude which the 
allies mean to adopt with regard to the Moslem faith, 
would I feel sure, do much to win the confidence or 
Indian Moslems, make them appreciative of the spirit 
in which the India Act was, passed. Writing at a 
distance one is always at the disadvantage of having 
anything one writes put out of date by subsequent 
events. It is possible, in this instance, that by the 
time my article arrives in Calcutta, the text of the 
Peace terms with Turkey will have been published. 
Whether that is the case or not, any Mahomedans who 
read this will, I hope, feel that it is a sincere attempt 
to put before India the feelings of the English people, 
who are now, as they always have been, opposed to any 
interference with the religion of any individual or 
nation. Whatever the politics of our Foreign Office, 
this characteristic is still predominant, and any appeal 
which touches us on this spot will not be unanswered. 


Nationalisation of Mines. 


The new session of Parliament has opened in a 
whirlwind manner. The Labour leader, Mr. Brace, 
proposed as an amendment to the speech from the 
throne, that the report of the Sankey Commission on 
Nationalisation should be adopted. He stated his 
case in a persuasive and attractive manner. Mr. Lunn 
who followed him adopted fire-eating tactics and 
threatened revolution, if the Government refused to 
accede to the miners’ demands. The Prime Minister 
followed them both, and, in one of the most remarkable 
fighting speeches ever heard in the House of Commons, 
sent his opponents reeling right and left. Verily Mr. 
Lloyd George is a born fighter. For months the press 
has been trying to down him; Lord Northcliffe’s papers 
have pronounced his doom over and over again. Не 
seems to thrive all the better, and when he does 
suddenly take the arena, the fight is won with the 
dazzling swiftness of a political '' Carpentier." We 
have no doubt that in his speech on the nationalisation 
question he aptly represented the feeling of the public, 

Great sympathy was, undoubtably enlisted on the 
side of the miners by the disclosures as to the living 
conditions in mining villages. Many things were 
brought to light which were felt to be a disgrace to a 
civilised country, and the public felt prepared to assist 
the miners in eradicating these conditions. They differ 
from the miners with regard to the method of doing so. 
It does not seem essential for the state to own arid 
control the mines to ensure that better conditions are 
granted to those who work.in them. Hitherto; when 
the living conditions of employers ` have: been 
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unsatisfactory, the practice has been to legislate accord- 
ingly and.compel employers to improve those condi- 
tions. This has been done with regard to miners no 
less than with regard to other industries. There is 
no industry which touches the general public so directly 
as the ooal industry. Everyone feels that they ought 
to have a share in deciding how it is to be managed, 
and they all decide that they want it managed so as to 
produce the maximum of outpuf. at the minimum price. 
Industrial concerns and private individua's have 
common interests in this respect. If this vast body of 


public opinion had said ‘‘ Make the coal industry over. 


to the state," nationalisation would have been a 
certainty. It has not said so. The only people who 
have said so have been the miners. We have no 
precedent for nationalising a service ta please itself. 
The practice of establishing control departments during 
the war, out of which the sudden demand for nation- 
alisation seems to have grown, was permitted entirely 
because it was essential to have them under the 
authority which was conducting the affairs of the 
nation. The railways were controlled entirely to 
facilitate the carriage of military men and material. 
No one thought that it was in the interests of the rail- 
waymen. The example of the railways has done a great 
deal to turn public opinion against the Nationalisation 
of the Mines. They have been worked so uneconomi. 
caly that not only have the travelling public been 
paying greatly increased fares, but they have actually 
been taxed to meet the loss at which they were being 
worked. There is another very material point. The 
coal industry of this country owes its great development 
т a large measure to speculation. Its further 
development will likewise depend оп speculation. 
Speculation 1s for the individual rather than the nation. 
If officials are to. be allowed to speculate with public 
money, all safeguards of the taxpayer wil cease to 
exist. _ There can be no moderation when a 
wild minister speculates with other peoples' property 
without danger to himself. If, on the other hand, 
there is no speculation, there is no development. 
This, I think, is a brief but accurate summary of the 
opinions of the large majority who voted for the Prime 
Minister and defeated the amendment to the King's 
Speech. 


The Expansion of Large Businesses. 

In addition to the amalgamation of Banking concerns 
which has been the characteristic event of the past few 
years, we have recently been witnessing the same 
tendency in other lines of business. For instance, we 
have just seen the announcement of two amalgamations 
amongst the great stores of London. John Barker 
and Co. are acquiring the business of Messrs. Derry 
and Toms, while Harrods are acquiring that of Swan 
and Edgar. There would be nothing peculiarly in- 
teresting about these deals, unless they were indicative 
of the movement, which is noticeable in commerce 
generally, towards the swallowing up of all small 
concerns by big ones. The outsider, who looks upon 
commerce from the point of view of its service to the 
community, is viewing this swallowing process with 
alarm. We are all suspicious of anything which is likely 
to lead to, or to, encourage, cornering, and there is 
universal mistrust of those who have the monopoly of 
manufacturing or trading.in, certain articles. Up to 
the present this country has been singularly free from 
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“corners and combines,’’ and contrasts very favourably 
with the United States in that respect. It is not, how- 
ever, solely the fear of such action on the part of the 
capitalists who are at the head of these huge concerns, 
which leads one ta the conclusion that the absorption 
of small businesses is undesirable. There are two 
other rooted objections to it. i 

Firstly customers fiad themselves better served by 
small businesses. A small concern with a limited 
range of customers pays more attention to the require- 
ments of the individual. Correspondence is more prompt 
and polite, orders are more accurately complied with, 
and, most important of all, credit is extended in those 
cases where it is thought sound policy. To the large 
stores one customer is the same as another; they 
resemble Government departments rather than shops in 
this respect. In dealing with them опе finds that 
one's wishes are a matter of small consideration to 
them, one's accounts are badly kept, and one is subjected 


to all manner of annoyances. This is merely the 
selfish objection of the purchasing public. The second 
objection is that they tend to discourage initiative 


amongst their einployees, many of whom who would 
have independent businesses of their own. The larger a 
business becomes, the more salaried people it apsorbs, 
but, at the same time it cuts out small competitors, 
largely through its power of advertising. Few of its 
employees have the chance of rising to positions of 
initiative and responsibility, and, most important of 
all, feeling that they have a stake in the country. In 
order to secure satisfactory results in the present 
reorganisation of trade, we need men by the thousand 
and million who possess individual initiative, and the 
incentive to work for themselves. A number of keen 
individuals with everything at stake will do us more 
good than a few business magnates who have already 
very large concerns to control. Every man who starts 
a business of his own does something towards securing 
the financial position of the country. When a good 
man, capable of starting on his own, goes and sells 
goods behind the counter of a great store, he merely 
takes the bread from a less competent man, who ıs 
probably quite good enough for the job. Though the 
tendency at the moment in this country is all towards 
the growth of mammoth concerns, and the extinction 
of small shops, it is to be hoped that this is but a 
passing phase, and that the Government will do all in 
their power to encourage systems of banking which 
will render financial assistance to individuals who 
possess business initiative. 
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Amritear. 

Never, perhaps, has any affair of Imperial importance 
been so tactlessly handled as the Amritsar shooting. 
Accurate details of what occurred were known to the 
authorities from the very commencement. For some 
reason or other, they made up their minds that these 
details must be withheld from, the British public. 
Whether this was the decision of the Viceroy whe 
accordingly withheld the facts from the Secretary of 
State, or whether Mr. Montagu was himself responsible 
for concealing what he knew from the public we are 
uncertain. When, however, I landed in England in 
June last, some time after the disturbances had quieten- 
ed, it was a fact that scarcely anyone in England, knew 
anything unusual had been happening. The 
press began to get hold of the story and the public were 
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shocked at the accounts which it read. Soon after 
- this the Hunter Commission was appointed to report 
on the whole disturbance. The most unsavoury side 
of the publicity which has recently been given to the 
affair, has been the letters written to the English press 
by old Anglo-Indians, who were not on the scene of 
operations, and know nothing about them, praising the 
action of General Dyer. Whether General Dyer was 
right or wrong is only to be determined on the facts 
which are produced as evidence before the Commission 
and, perhaps, on the personal experience of those few 
people who were in the Lahore-Amritsar district at the 
time when the shooting took place. I was personally 
in that district on the date in question, but I do not 
feel myself qualified to express a definite opinion. One 
thing is certain that old Anglo-Indians writing from 
their clubs in England have no right to publish their 
prejudices upon a matter of this kind, and on which 
Indian feeling against Englishmen is bitter enough as it 
is. In case, therefore, there are many Indian readers 
of Business who are also readers of the English daily 
journals, and have read therein the letters of the sun- 
dried bureaucrats, it seems necessary to explain «that 
they do not represent the attitude of the English people. 
The long letter addressed to the Times by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, in which that official took exception to the 
statement by the Zunes that he approved of General 
Dyer’s action, and went to the length of explaining 
that it was not he but his private secretary who sent 
the telegram expressing his approval, has only made 
the House of Commons more eager for the truth {hav 
before. Though he mentioned some interesting facts 
about the state of affairs which existed in the Punjab 
a year ago, Sir M. O’Dwyer would have done better, 
and would have displayed an attitude more in keeping 
with his position had he waited for the Hunter Com- 
mission to present its report. The O’Dwyerites, both 
in India and England have always maintained that the 
successful stamping out of the disturbances last year 
was due to the manner in which the Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of the Punjab handled the situation. People in this 
country are never sympathetic towards the shooting of 
unarmed people in cold blood, and Parliament is going 
to keep up its reputation for seeing fair-play by 
demanding that the full text of the Commission’s report 
is placed before it and action is taken against any one 
who is shown to be guilty of excesses. At the moment 
the verdict is open, with a leaning towards sympathy 
with the Indians who were victims of the Jallianwalla 
Bagh episode. 


A Boom in Advertising. 


England is following America’s lead in the matter of 
publicity. Everyone who has anything to sell, or any- 
thing to say about themselves is advertising the fact 
for all they are worth. It is but natural that firms who 
are making huge profits should be prepared to spend a 
great deal of money in extravagant advertising. But 
the present movement goes further than this. No 
person in any walk of life, politics, literature, business, 
etc., stands a chance of coming to the top in the present 
open competition unless he employs every known 
method of bringing himself to the notice of the public. 
This is one more reason for the ‘‘snuffing out” of many 


. small tradesmen by large business concerns. Advertising ' 


is expensive and is beyond the.reach of those who have 
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nat got plenty of capital. Extravagant advertising 
pays ketter than cheap advertising. The Americans 
have long realised the value of high class advertising, 
and men of very best ability have given their brains to it 
in the States. In England, however, its possibilities 
are only now coming to the front. Periodicals which 
only carried a few advertisements a year ago are now 
carrying twice as many: The quality of artists em- 
ployed on the work is improving. You seldom see a 
blank space on a bus or in the underground. If firms 
are prepared to spend all this money in trying to cap- 
ture the Home market, it 1s time they turned their 
attention to the necessity of doing the same thing 
abroad. I believe they are ready to do this, if they can 
find suitable media ‘to carry advertisements, and that 
there is assured success for any publishing firms, say 
in India, which provide those media. In order to be 
suitable these media must fulfil certain requirements. 
Most essential of all is a big circulation. It is a recog- 
nised fact that it is better to use a fixed poster in a 
prominent place than a page of a periodical which 
is not widely circulated. It is also important to provide 
a periodical which circulates among the class of people 
who are likely to be customers for the.goods. There 
are two very broad classes of goods in this connection : 
—luxury goods, and utility goods. The manufacturers 
of these iwo sets or articles usually advertise in two com- 
pletely different dapers. The society papers, of which 
perhaps Punch is the chief, are existing mainly on the 
advertisements of luxuries. The chief daily: and 
weekly papers advertise necessities, and circulate 
amongst those people who have not the wherewithal to 
buy much else. This same distinction will sooner or 
later be maintained in India. The publications which 
at present carry advertisements in India circulate among 
a very small class, mainly Europeans, hence they can 
only advertise goods which are produced in that 
restricted class. I believe, though, that the time is 
now ripe for initiating publications in the vernacular 
which can circulate amongst the bazaars and carry 
advertisements of such simple things as bazaar folk 
purchase. This is no random statement on my part, 
but a considered opinion after witnessing the results of 
the propaganda scheme which was initiated by the 
Government of India in the late stages of the war. . 1 
personally visited villages in outlying places where the 
progress of the war was being studied most intelligent- 
ly from the papers circulated by the propaganda de- 
partment. Pictures contained therein were causing the 
keenest interest. The leaders of bazaar opinion were 
expounding the paper to others. There is every reason 
to believe that simple vernacular advertisements would 
attract even more attention. The Indian is by nature 
a bit of a tradesman. He loves an argumentative 
deal and there is no reason why he should like it less 
on paper than by word of mouth. 


Labour and Government. 

There can be no doubt that the Labour party, as a 
whole, has been keenly stung by the outspoken 
utterances of Mr. Churchill to the effect that Labour 
is not fit to govern. It is a bold sweeping statement, 
which would have carried little weight, but for the 
fact that it was made by a Cabinet Minister. The in- 
creased number of votes cast for Labour candidates at 
the recent elections, however, show that a large propor- 
tion of the population of these’ islands disagree with the 
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t about "the interests. of the State u 
Г n n this” ‘sweeping "assertion, some real political power. Such poli ic 
ieve that Mr. Churchill has gone too far. Labour only just now beginning to get for. 
s essence is not unfit to govern, but the Labour Hitherto its power has been pid H 
“as at present constituted, may be. The reasons leaders have been men whose atten e 
ch make labour unfit, if it is unfit, for governing on the industrial struggles in whi th 
nothing to do with the characteristics of the indivi- been or is likely to be engaged. ТЕ these 
duals composing it, but rather the inevitable features of | demonstrated that they are "unfitted to. -gove 
the stage whichit has reached in its fight for recognition. country, it by no means proves that future leaders 
The organising machinery which has brought to "Labour be the same. With political powers assured. the 
“its political power was devised for an object which was Labour of the future will be able to take a a broad v 
not political. . This machinery was introduced to defeat of things and associate itself with the. interest C 
„the remorseless working of the law of supply and whole community. Mr. Churchill's observatic 
demand, which lowered wages in an inhuman manner. аге now the talk of all the political € 
he Trades Union leaders were expected to look after will then seem fatuous, and it will be : 
wages of the workers rather than the interests of there is nothing which contributes so m 
tate: Apart from the objects of the Trade Union prosperity of a nation as contented T, abour 



































































LORD NORTHCLIFFE—AND YOU. 


Tuar far-reaching drama, When Truth Hurts, with Northcliffe playing 

. the stellar rôle furnishes an excellent vehicle for the display of his 

= -~ resolute mental capacities. It has been said that the mere stating of 
. truths has made most of his enemies. 


re М An excellent illustration of his carefulness and thoroughness is 
`. . given by his preparation to start a new publication, The Daily Mail. 


| Не was a year getting ready. He hunted the world over in his 
search for a staff, appraising materials, sounding tendencies—getting i 

ready to deliver a thrust that, when. made, carried conviction and 
knowledge. 


_ For three months, his paper was. issued daily, but the public did not - 
see a single copy. Northcliffe wanted to be sure that a crop would — ^ 
spring from the ground in which he had sown the seed. When the 

` Mail was finally offered to the public it was an immediate and - 
overwhelming success. 





Northcliffe was diligent in his undertakings and he more than stood | 
before kings. 


His combined powers of concentration, unfailing loyalty to Truth; 
thoroughness, and diligence—all basic essentials to Success--brought 
him fame and fortune, with the public eye focused on him, expecting 
more big things. 


Have you that solidity of thought—that wonderful attribute. e | 
patient research? oe 
If you have, then Success is within your grasp if you continue | on 

the straight a and narrow path of Reason and Tenacity.—C. К. E. Н. 
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Tennant Shaft, Champion Reef Mine, Kolar Gold Fields. 


BY Ek. D. H. 


HE new scheme for the development, on ex- 

tended lines, of the Balaghat Gold Mine on the 

Kolar Gold Fields has received the formal and 

unanimous assent of the shareholders, to whom 

details of the project were submitted at a 
recent meeting held in London under the aegis of the 
Home Board of Management, Messrs. John Taylor and 
Sons. The present measure, which is concerned with 
the institution of what has been designated the New 
Balaghat Company, which will henceforward carry on 
the business of gold production in this well-known 
centre, is a move whose desirability has been encourag- 
ed by the substantial indications that have recently been 
abundantly evident, of the presence of rich gold-bearing 
"round in both the upper and lower levels of the mine. 
To give due effect to the scheme of extended develop- 
ment which existing conditions in the mine call for, 
the new company, with an appreciable augmentation 
of capital, has been formed. This fresh capital, which 
is to the extent of £154,000 (or only half that of the 
old company, which stood at £308,000), has been 
divided into 95,000 10 per cent. non-cumulative pre- 
ference shares of 10s. each, and 212,009 ordinary shares 
of the same value, most of which, with the exception 
of a small margin of 7,910, have already been allotted, 
the issue of the ordinary shares having been largely 
oversubscribed. | 


The Mining Position. 


With regard to the mining position. the prospects of 


gold recovery are certainly satisfactory to a degree. 
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The development footage accomplished last year 
reached 5,400 feet, or 200 feet more than in the pre- 
ceding period, which, in view of the difficult conditions 
which continued to impose themselves on the progress 
of operations in this regard, is a distinctly creditable 
result. Meanwhile these developments have, as I have 
already said, disclosed substantial sections of ore- . 
bearing ground, the principal values being as under :— 
3,800 feet level, 1 foot 7 inches wide, assaying 35 dwt. 
for a length of 200 feet; 3,675 feet level, 1 foot wide, 
assaying 7 dwt. over go feet; 3,650 feet level, 1 foot 
10 inches wide, assaying 1 ounce 2 dwt. over 168 feet. 
These are all the deepest parts of the mine. In the 
higher levels the values are equally striking, and point 
to distinctly favourable developments in the future. 
By the way, the gold output in the Balaghat mine in 
1919 was in excess, by 3,250 ounces, over that of the - 
previous year. VER 


Champion Reef Mine. NI 

I notice from the report of the working of the Cham- . 
pion Reef Mine during the past year, that the results 
are not by any means as bad as-—well, as they might | 
have been. The resources of gold output in the mine 
have been rather heavily fettered by the blocking up of 
extensive stoping areas, a measure which, а few years - 
ago, was rendered expedient by the alarming prevalence 
of that disastrous phenomenon, “© rock bursts " in the 
mine, Since then, however, other valuable sections of 
ore ground have been opened up, and developed as © 
extensively as circumstances, which, during the past © 














fes years, have been anything but favourable to gold- 
mining operations, permitted. 


| The Year's Results. 


To proceed with the results of the past year, however. 
The gold output, which, on sale, realised the sum of 
£356,103 14s. 3d. was less by 10,230 ounces of the 
output in 1918. Out of this, £18,321 16s. 4d. was 
paid as royalty to the Mysore Durbar, and after allot- 
ments under the various other heads, the balance left 
atthe credit of the profit and loss account was £6,248 
75. tod. Expenditure under working costs was rather 
heavier than usual, owing chiefly to the loss, due to 
the Exchange position, on remittances to India. This 
unwelcome contingency has, however, been since over- 
come by an arrangement which the Mining Companies 
have succeeded in making with the Government of 
India for the sale of one half the gold output of the 
Kolar Mines for payment in India in rupees, this 
system having come into 8peration as from May last. 

Mining operations during the year proceeded uninter- 
ruptedly, and development at the lowest levels was 
vigorously pursued, and in addition to the deepening, 
by some hundreds of feet, of the three secondary shafts, 








Garland, Glen, and Carmichael, 7,769 feet of driving 
cross-cutting, rising, апі winze-sinking was 


accomplished. No noticeable improvement has, how- 
ever, manifested itself in the value of the lode. 


Manganese in Mysore. 


Next to gold, one of the biggest of mineral enter- 
prises in the Mvsore State is that of the recovery 














Oakley Shaft, Ooregum Mine, Kolar Gold Fields. 








of manganese ore, which is pursued as a regular 
industry in the Shimoga district of the Province. The 
chief workings are at Kumsi and Shankargudda, in 
both of which centres ore of good grade is obtained. 
Until the advent, some years ago, of the Workington 
Iron and Steel Company, the English firm, under 
whose management and control the enterprise in 
Shimoga is now being conducted, the business of 
manganese mining in Mysore was one which was not 
rewarded with any conspicuous measure of success. 
The present promoters, however, applied themselves 
to the task with characteristic thoroughness and enter- 
prise, until to-day, the Shimoga industry stands in the 
front rank of those of its kind in India, while the value 
of the deposit is better in grade and quality than that 
found in many another part of the world, 


Cost of Production and Market Prices. 


There are comparatively few figures, so far as tk 
industry in Mysore is concerned,.relating to lar ! 
consignments of ore. Those despatched by the 
Workington Iron and Steel Company go mainly to 
their own works in England, while much of the ore 
obtained by other licensees has been sold at contract 
prices on the railway or at Marmugoa. The ap- 
proximate rate at the Shimoga works comes to Rs, 6 
per ton, but this does not include such contingencies 
as interest, administration, and tramway or bullock 
transit charges, for which additional allowance must 
be made. The market rate, which varies according 
to the grade of the ore, has, in recent years, under- 
gone considerable changes. A dozen odd years ago, 
when the manganese boom was at its height, the 





































Photo for | ; 5 Business. 
The Champion Reef Mine ( Kolar ). 


quotation stood at between 15 annas and a rupee per shipping; but with the return to more normal condi- 
unit, but subsequently it fell considerably. On the tions, together with the fact that the value of the 
outbreak of the war, trade activities in India were mineral is being more widely recognised, the industry 
practically at a standstill owing to restrictions in has an admittedly big future before it. 
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| General View of Ooregum Mineg, Kolar Gold Fields. 
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no Working Women's 





 purlieus, and the evil 


Woman's 


EF ORMS are the order of the day. 
newspaper we pick up ventilates the grievance 
of some section of workers. The working 
man demands fair play; not only higher wages 

- to cope with the increasing rate of living, but 
better prospects, suitable housing—in short he has 
learnt to value his capabilities. 


-Out here in India the same thing is occurring. The 
working man is demanding his rights. We see 
evidences of it in the recent agitations at mills, 
factories, v workshops, mines, railways, among taxi 







and—tenants. There is only one section of 
Y "sa very mighty section in itself, which has 
not. openly agitated—The Business Woman. This 
does not mean that she lacks a grievance, but that 
having for centuries been "thought for," if I may put 
it so, by man, she finds it difficult to assert her rights 
пож. The majority of women are not suffragettes, 
t ey. may go in for "passive resistance” occasionally. 










‘first grievance is that of wages. 
ority of women workers so poorly paid? Most of 
e without homes and entirely dependent on 
hey earn. They have to pay for board and 
| , keep themselves in clothes, and find sufficient 
to pay for their daily tram journeys to office. Scores 








of girls in Calcutta are forced to take in private work | 


to. supplement their meagre salaries. I have heard a 
typewriter ticking late into the night when most people 
were in. the Land of Nod, and the girl tapping away at 
those keys had started out for work at 8-30 in the 
morning and returned a half hour before dinner. 

е average working girl begins on Rs. бо or Rs. 
ding to her qualifications. Those who come ie 
ect notice of one or two men have a chance of 
| гапа rising. quickly, but typists for the most 
part are taken as a whole and paid as a whole. In 
many. large offices set annual increases 
vhether the recipit 
s system is one of 
















me 
BY *A WOMAN." 


The following appeal is addressed to employers of women clerical labour in 
India, and hints at conditions which are netther healthy nor wise. 
: Union, but should the conditions of employment under 

which too many girl-typists, te lephone operators, filing and indexing clerks, 

etc., labour be not modified, we venture to prophecy that sooner or later 
` women clerical workers will organise themselves into a Union. 
= will doubtless follow to the dislocation SUMA routine UE in Clive Street and its 





employers. will suffer with the oul y. Я 
‚ complaint is directed. pina НАКА d e 
women labour, paying wickedly small salartes for ове work." — EDITOR, 


Everv | 


W hy are the 


"knows she cannot hope for highs 


“the door is closed to her sex. 
Calcutta who have realised a woman's 
put her on a differedt footing to. what. sh 


dred her province. There are isolated Cases 
where a woman has risen to be assistant manage 


are allowed les: 
> deserving of " dett. shave 
: | А е unwritten. rules. | 

{ the firm if one enquired into the matter, and to - s 
t from it would be an unheard of thing, and. so Оў 






















India has 


Direct action 


теш be that oe 
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the efficient are “classed with the inefficient; the: 
worker with the slacker. ый. 
And then again it is not always the. efficier 
who gets on—colour, looks, dress, often combine to 
create a prejudice and mar her prospects. 
Let me ee abd put down the expenses of the aver 


working girl :— ; Rs. 








Board and lodging... pos we ‚ДӘ 
Dhobie - T Jum. $ 
Tram Fare . 6 


Leaving her with a meagre enoup sh amount to Spe 
on clothes on an occasional cinema show, and i 
sufficient for a holiday trip. 


mentee ene 


Nudes iden pus ER A W 
brother workers, but her employers place on 
heavier handicap by the valuation they put. t 
services. ln my opinion an ambiti: 
the. self same opportunities аѕ a man - 
herself every bit as capable. It has. b en 
** efficiency knows no sex, " and this’ 
business woman's chief points o 








assumes higher responsibilities and у 
There. E 

















five years ago, but even they seta limit. f diee seen - 
a man raise his eyebrows at the mere suggestion of a 
girl aiming at a position outside of that which he 


a small firm, but who has heard of à wom о. TE 
to the head of a department in al ue dm 
in C Why 1 is EDS a ist 





die йай part remai M 
going at YO A.M. and working : 
M; according to her ** hose’ f 
















ow an offi 
antile one—w room roughly 
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а ny t have to do with E only ac ota, and 
exist with a packet of sandwiches at mid- 

| . day until they get home of an evening. There are 
x a ET Ss partitions on three 9$0me who are fortunate enough to get a substantial 
is formed. with glass partitions оп lunch: allowed them by the office, others get a cup of 
tea, but most have to supply their own meal and take 
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it as leisure permits. a 
In how many offices is there even a room provided 
for the women workers in which to have their so-called = . 
"lunch ?"' Is it not common for a girl to eat her bread  . 
and butter just where she works, and in the case of 
her breakfast sent from home using that table if ther 
15 space enough, or probably a vacant . tab 
room? Do the sahibs give a thought as to 
subordinates of theirs . manage . whether they _ 
hungry or not, so long as theework runs smoothly ? 
















Co-operation Essential. | 


There is а Business Girls' Club which meets at 
Y.W.C.A. twice a week. Its membership is littl 
. 30, it could well be trebled and quadrupled. if gi 
is commodious typing section which I have used would only band together, leave creed differences 
Justration, only the initiated know how to move of it, make it into a first class club, have set e 
| without jogging another's chair, and in this оп which to discuss the leading question in 
ame room, the six girls partake of their mid-day business world and thrash out matters. The 

unch—tiffin—call it what you will, to them it wearisome no doubt after a hard day's work w 
epresents.a packet of sandwiches. has to depend on legs or on the tram to get hom 
— This brings me to the fourth point I wish to bring unity is strength and if we want to improve the. | 
out, but before passing on let me add that іп a certain tion and raise the standard of our work we must ig 
^ Government office the accommodation for typists is — for our rights—the ordinary coolie can get his if 
. even. worse. There the typists, five in number, : uj 


: agitates long enough——why cannot we? 
. have to share a room—roughly 24 by 24, with two We want consideration. We ask for mere Justice 


TE, 


CiviLITY costs nothing and buys everything.— 
Lady Mary Montague. | e à 
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A MOUSE can drink no more than its fill from the 
mightiest river.—Chinese Proverb. | 


* * * 
„LET every man be Occupied, and occupied in the 
highest employment of which his nature is capable, 


and die with the consciousness that he has done his 
best.—Sidney Smith. 


* * ak 


GRIEVE not that men know not you; grieve that you 
know not men.—Confucius, mE 
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= > Topay is the to-morrow of yesterday—the day on _ 



























































begin anywhere. 


world of commerce, and even 


паре й Studies. 


insight into the way a modern business 
and M sues denl ait wit Below will be found some 


V. Sale Department. 
—1. Principles of Selling. 
—ía) First impressions-—opening 
guns, 
(9) Selling arguments. 
=) Checking arguments: 
—(4) Making reports, 


Buying raw material. wfe} Following up orders, 


— Production. 


m wg, Salesmen and their duties. 
$ 


4 Machinery. —3. Selling by Mail, 





| Labour. wg, Co-operation with Advertising 
| Production. Department, 
E =g Principles of Distribution. 
| : - —5. Shipping. 
ket УІ. Advertising Depart. 
Distribution. ment. 


PART VII.—Advertising. 


“last year, according to an estimate of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, for printed 
- advertising in the United States of America. 
‘<. This sum (which equals nearly a crore of rupees 
topar exchange) was paid for space in newspapers, 
magazines, and for direct-by-mail messages. 

15 publicity profitable? Can normal business afford to 
buy a full page in one well-known Philadelphia weekly 
paper for $18,000 per issue? The answer is that the 
most persistent advertisers in America are those who 
have advertised the most, for the longest periods. 
These advertisers are the leaders, often, in the 
industries they represent. Not all of the advertising is 
intended to sell materials: much of it is published to 
acquire good will, to increase the prestige of individual 
firms, or to insure future stability for institutions that 
are hampered at the moment by circumstances which 
Bos fullest commercial activity. 

In recent. issues of American magazines, for 
instance, the reader finds announcements, signed by 
the associated railway executives, that explain the 


‘qe 


nding need of financial support by investors when 
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Every instalment of this series of articles is complete in itself, and you can 
It is meant to help those who are ambitious to rise in. the 
those 
reminded of the pro oblems that occupied their attention earlier їп their career. 
To those who are still learning, these articles will suggest the problems — 
required to be studied EDITOR. | 


re i is an opportunity for the ambitious to gain i an | 
is. organized 


B. ^. nutritive qualities of this food, tells how good. | 
{ НЕЕЕ MILLION DOLLARS а day were apen 


| ed „by civilization. 


vern: ment releases the lines to private management, А i 


who now will not object ta being 


e EEE wil appreciate in value when one. 
control is ended. 
Science 1s served and industry benefited: by ad 
ments of a synthetic product with the prope 
amber, but less brittle. The use of metal thata 
rust, a recent development of a research labo 
being introduced with the aid of space in public 
that are read by a public that is eager for such a p 
The application of electricity to ordinary home co 
is hastened, because manufacturers of electrical : 
pliances publish their advantages for all housewives to 
read. | Dur. 
A clothing maker can't get woollens suffi 
supply his customers, so he advertises to th 
the country to conserve their clothes, to bri 
often, and press them twice a week. A motor 
cern advertises шаг, it is ае н соп 


not соса S 
“ Eat bread !" A full page informs one. s 
be made and how in cities it is more ecor j 
purchase from bakers. The advertisement is paid for, 
as indicated by two small lines of type in the lowe! er 
margin, by a producer of yeast. "M 
Oral sanitation incréases in direct ratio to the incre: 
in the advertising of tooth pastes. Paper towels fir 
their places in the best hotels, where they are ferred . 
by careful patrons; liquid soap creates a: market: i for cos: 
itself, because personal hygiene 15 cultiv; еф in national ues 
advertising. 








The modern businessman has begun to realize that a 

‘class’ of buyers arrives at buying age each year 
These are youths and maidens who will someday spend 
their inheritances or their earnings for the articles whose 
values they understand. The corporation which enjoys 
prosperity to-day must insure its future by advertising 
continuously for customers. 


Advertising assists intelligent selection of commos 5 
dities. Advertising creates business because of Hs in- 


fluence on readers whose impulses through life are t 
enjoy more and more of the comforts which are pros 
Advertising hast 

f At makes know n the r 






















nade large quantities 
abe iade, its sale must be reasonably sure) 
“before i it can pé pie so low. Advertising accele- 
rates distribution for the light automobile, permits a 
quick turn-over for the maker, and extends pleasure in 
transport to the buyer. 

Advertising invites competition by attracting atten- 
tion to itself. The merits of the advertised article must 
be told, first, to convince a prospective buyer of its 
utility. Merely to name the product and print the 
address at which it may be obtained is not enough, if 
space in newspapers is expensive. ** Reasons-why " 
must be stated clearly before advertising can be credited 
directly with sales-force. Then, after the purchase has 
been made, the buyer must. be pleased with his invest- 
ment. Quality justifies price, and '' repeat " orders in 
merchandising make advertising measurably profitable. 

The California raisin dryers, guided in their policy 
by an English gentleman-farmer, employed advertising 
to teach the busy world that Fresno currants in the 
conventional loaf made every slice more palatable. The 
. demand for raisins has grown, the forward contracts 
| ent wide fluctuations in prices, and the growers 
“consumers are protected against speculation by 
ealers. 

















~ Contact with labour is ааа ави by units of the steel 
industry through printed messages to employees. These 
messages appear periodically in. magazines of general! 
circulation; they are read by the men directly interested ; 
and public confidence is inspired in the liberality of the 


remember. 


princes. 





| (and l thought 


PORUS AND A SALESMAN. 


IN one of the half-forgotten books of ancient history, 
related that-everyone whose business i is salesmanship would do well to 







г nent t which does n not t find - it imp 





Ж. d paid es aeg жос ‘their buda | 
advertising undignified; bankers, manufac- | 
turers, merchants who stood aside as the current of m 
advertising passed—were all awakened in response to a 
patriotic propaganda in the five years of war. "Posters E 
brought recruits and subscribers to war loans. Space 
in newspapers told, in paid display, of the country's 
needs as they varied from day to day. These’ results 
of Government advertising were so patent that none | 
now believes advertising is waste. Some of the con-- 
servatives are themselves advertisers now. i 

Advertising can have news value, as Joha 
Wanamaker has proved. His retail store announce- 
ments in Philadelphia and New York are of daily 
interest to hundreds of thousands. The pages of 
advertising in the most successful magazines- attract 
readers no less than the fiction or review articles, Spe 
cialists who write the copy efor advertisements in the - 
high-class publications must make every word effective. 
because a misuse of words or a misdirected appeal . 
causes loss. The success of many advertisements is 
determined by °“ keying " the copy so that replies or 
inquiries can be traced to a definite source. | 

If you are the manager of a chartered monoply, the. 
operator of a steamship service, the manager of a tram 
way, a manufacturer, a banker, a merchant—adve 
ing can be made to serve in explaining pre: 
tions, can create good-will, can develop habits 
can win public favour for services rendered or com 
dities sold; providing always that promises are kep 
scrupulously, that your service is what it рен 
itself to be. 












an incident is 





Alexander the Great had successfully invaded India, and TA armies 
had finally succeeded in defeating Porus, one of the proudest of Indian 


The captive prince was brought into the presence of his conquerer, 
and ANON asked him in what manner he expected to be treated. 


“Asa king,” said Porus. 


Struck with the noble pride of this answer, Alexander not only gave 


orders that he should be so treated, but actually 


to his domain. 


Take pride in your profession, in 


y added sev eral provinces 


the vast organization you 


represent, in the goods you sell, and in the great service those goods are 


playing in the progress of the world. 


Fill your mind with these thoughts when vou. enter the Bie man’s 


Meet him as an pe reme 


^ office. 
Un Alexander. 











T hat 29 be going a long way tow ard 1 making th 









nber the prince 8 noble teply to 
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df M r, Vincent Esch had possessed Aladdin's Lam Р the Victoria Memorial to- 
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day would have been completed. We are reminded of the above sage reflec- 
tion by the introductory words of Mr. John Wallace's able article below, in 


722 


which Business 


most regular contributor throws a flood of light on Lamps— 


from Aladdin’s to the carbon flare. As Mr. Wallace has in full measure the 
ability of blending interest with sound instruction and advice in an article on 


HE most famous lamp in history, whether 
authentic or not is that of Aladdin; it is 
better known than those of the Pharos of 
Alexandria, the Colossus at the entrance of 
` Rhodes harbour or the lamp of Hero that 
lured Leauder to his fatal swim across the 
LE ` Hellespont one stormy night, for all these gave a 
fight while that of Aladdin achieved tame without 
-a wick or a drop of oil. Still it was of a type that 
has served humanity in various forms for тапу 
thousands of years. In Egypt, Greece and Rome 
< 01 lamps of clay and bronze with one or more 
round wicks provided all the illumination, and tn 
ndia at the present day this ancient type maintains 
its old position among millions of the population. 
Tt is only in comparatively recent times that any 
important changes have been made in the structure 
of lamps, and lanterns only became possible when 
the worker in horn succeeded with the aid of a bath 
of hot oil in producing thin sheets of norn that 
were used before the use of glass became common 
in lanterns. In 1783 Leger of Paris substituted a 
broad flat wick for the usual round one and obtained 
more light with less smoke than before, and in the 
.. following year Argand of the same city made the 
5 first tubular wick with an interior and exterior air 
supply which he completed by adding a glass 
chimney. Subsequently improvements have all 
"been modifications of this device that gave complete 
control of the air supply. The wick raises a small 
«quantity of oil above the mass so that it is easily 
ignited and vapourised. This is the source of light 
— from all oils. ‘Tt is only by being first changed into 
— gas that any oil can burn; this gas is a compound 
J^ of hydrogen and carbon of which the hydrogen is 
27 ће most inflammable. But carbon cannot exist in the 
gaseous form alone, it is released in the form of 
infinitely small particles that, if they are not at 
once burnt, escape as smoke, but if burnt they 
form a stream of incandescent particles that 
- constitute the light of the flame. The more carbon 
the oil contains the more light it is capable of 
giving and also the more smoke, if it does not get air 
` enough. 


Mineral Oil. 0 






































table or animal oils and this peculiarity was the’ they would be 





a technical subject, his work below will be welcome to our readers.—EnpirOR. 


„cause of an enormous amount of experimenting | 
before a good mineral oil lamp was invented. Mr, | 
James Young, the pioneer of mineral. oil, in the form 
of paraffin, having failed in his first attempts t 
duce a good lamp, tried mixing animal and vegetable 
oils with his praffin to reduce the smoke. At tha 
time the importance of draught was imperfect 
apprehended and the shape of glass chimneys 
still undeveloped. Careful analysis soon dei 
strated that the more carbon the oil contained 4 
more air it needed, and following this truth. tl 
smokiest of oils finally produced such a blaze 
light as had never been obtained before. "This 
covery was of the greatest value for lightl 
and other signals at night. - D 
„Опе of the most notable differences that separ 
mineral from other oils is the height to which it 
rise up a wick; the latter oils will rise satis 
torily from three quarters to one inch, and. so tl 
oil containers are made broad and shallow. w 
light mineral oils will rise from four to five inche 
This is a very valuable quality as their boiling z 
evaporating points are so much below’ thos 
animal and vegetable oils that the heating of t 
container on a hot night under a shade migh 
to an explosion of vapour. It was the low capill 
ity of the vegetable lamp oils that suggested the 
vention of the moderator lamp containing a pu 
that fed the wick at a height of one foot above t 
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Management. 


Tt is mineral oil that now controls the price of — 
lighting by gas and electricity by reason of its 
cheapness and this is probably the reason why so . 
very few people will be at the trouble of under- 
standing the management of these lamps. Мо: 
lamp will give the best results unless it has the 
right kind of wick, is clean, and has an air supply - 
equal to the requirements of the oil of which there - 
are several kinds at various prices. The cheapest 
kind contains the most carbon and the dearest kind | 
the least, "The length of chimneys is” hace: xim 
the requirements of the dearest oil and is 




















cient for the cheap o 
people who mi ‹ 
not know the 















th. edges overlapping, they woul 
eeve over the top of the : 













| Wick when cheap oil is used, that requires more 
frequent attention. The choice of a wick 
` importance, it must be neither too tight which 
` prevents it from moving up evenly, nor too slack 
“that would cause it to descend if exposed to 
c vibration, The quality of the cotton does not seem to 
. matter much except that inferior yarn is sized to an 
“extent. that interferes with capillarity. Boiling for ап 
r with washing soda is a remedy. 
iken in purchasing lamps or burners to test them with 
in order to see if it rises and falls evenly all 
or all along according to its shape. 
es not move uniformly is always liable to 














mney. 
| the ані о of the chimney is for ensuring a 
8 d lraught only about five inches of it need be of 
| ;the rest may be of aluminium or other metal 
h is not liable to break. The chimney would 
be cheaper and more portable, and the metal 
t have a cap to protect the flame from 
lown draughts which by reducing the air 
ause the flame to elongate and to smoke. 
ely an increase of up draught reduces the 
and affects its lighting power until before 
jut there is only a non-luminous. blue flame 
E ng that the carbon is being burnt in the gase- 
ous form before separating from the hydrogen. 
The greatest quantity of light from a flame is given 
W en it is just on the point of smoking. In hot 
ither when the air indoors approaches or ex- 
blood temperature and there is no breeze the 
ant heat from lamps may cause much discom- 
even when punkhas are available as they do not 
^ change the atmosphere of a room. It is then ad- 
k visable to use as little light as possible especially 
О places where night flying insects are numerous. 
` While it is possible to have a maximum amount of 
light from kerosene it is also possible to burn it 
with no light at all as exemplified in the Primus 
-Burner that has been such a blessing both in home 
and in camp. A few words on its management will 
-not be out of place. The Primus is a complete gas- 
works x The its store of fuel m retort and 
































-ENIS glass — are not always 
lengthen it by about three inches. - "with sufficient attention. The lamp must 


eene he draught enough _ ос 
rolongation will increase the draught enougl ` good working order, the pump leather must b 


lange a brown smoky flame to a brilliant. white. 
e. There is a greater deposit of cinder on the . 


is of 


Care should be 


A wick 


duce “tails.” Care should be taken to keep all. 
passages clean and open to ensure good 
ilation.. 


phe instructions supphed with the Pri 
complete and are not alway 
















good. ht and yet not too tight and the washer 
the feeding plug must be absolutely air-tight when- 
screwed down. The small air valve must also be 
air-tight. W hen lighting up, the lamp. should not . 
be exposed to a draught, else the retort may not be. 

hot enough to vaporise the oil pumped into it whic 
may then escape in a stream of hot blazing li 
that may cause a serious accident. The сопу 
of the oil to vapour absorbs a great deal of h 
from the retort so it must be properly heated at 

start to work effectively. In fact a considera 
portion of the heat produced is used up and 
appears in the process of changing the oil. fro 
liquid to a vapour. There is another impot 
fact that must not be neglected. Solid carbo 
deposited in the retort and. gradually forms a crust 
that interferes with prompt heating up. Carl 
also deposits in the small jet hole of the flame, 
this hole should always be cleaned after use 
the needle provided for the purpose. This is то 
easily done iau the burner is hot, Bas * 
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Fo to a dull “| "Ап en 2 be i 
slowly through the hot retort which will br 
the carbon exactly as is done with the reto: 
gasworks, A thorough knowledge of the PR 
lamp is worth any amount of attention to ac 
for it enables the user to work with absol 
fidence and safety. A Primus lamp has no 
There is a sound reason for all that it does or refuses 
to do, and the same may be said of all lamps. Few . 
people are aware of the amount of cooking tl at. 
may be done by one Primus lamp when su A 
mented by the Fireless Cooking Box into which 
food is placed after being heated up over the fl 
This method ensures an extreme of fuel econo: 
and every serious housewife should study it it 
of the many books dealing with the su 
Cookery is thus raised from a drudgery to xh 
art. There is a border land that “ties betw Qu 
Technique and Science in which ordinary people — A 
obtain the most of their education. The light. is 

rather that of sunset than of broad day, but it must. 
not be despised, for it is all they can get in the time 
available, In this light Science often leads to . 
confusion and sometimes to disaster if presented 
in incomprehensible terms. It is only men of rare’ 
talent who can deliver successful scientific lectures. 
to children or to the uninitiated. ib 


Popular Errors. x 
We are steadily outliving many popu 
In 1 the days of C harles Dickens many - 

Aman could be so saturated wi 
nd be consumed, and Ax 
or so there we 3 












































perpetual flame. that lasts through generations or ad dps From: the late )es in ^ 
centuries; this is an idea for poets, but has no по longer burnt to give light but to. prodt 
foundation іп fact. A continual flame is being render: incandescent a "mantle of inco 
"constantly renewed like the water of a fountain. material, We may: here take leave of the | 
E -The flame of this. minute has no more connection Aladdin and all its: many and varied successo 





































BUSINESS REFLECTIONS. 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT is the highest form of production. 
Сал, no day unhappy in which a new resolve has 
.been born, 


+o 


WHEN a man attempts too much, he generally effects. TE Se 
but httle; but when he brings his powers to bear on one = o 
work, and perseveres in it, he is sure to succeed, if 

' success is possible. 


* * ж 


Farn has an eagie's eye and а lion's heart. It has 
alion’s heart to bear present evils, and it has an eagle's 
eye to see future good. 


THE most powerful faculty is imagination, the most 
useful is judgment; genius consists in their vexan. 


ж * * 


He who recognises no higher logic than that of the. 
shilling, may become a very rich man, and yet. remain 
all the while a very poor creature. For riches are no 
proof whatever of moral worth; and their glitter often 
serves only to draw attention to the worthlessness or 
their possessor. | 


ж ж $ 


.. CarrraL is thought of as money ; it is forgotten: that it о 

. primarily consists, not of money, but of buildings, plant, P 

апа raw material, for the supply of which money is, sof 
course, needed, as also to furnish that organisation, 

| research, and enterprise, without. which. industry can 
not exist. | 
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"5 K. L. M.” who contributes 
to "Bb nstness : 
© Statesman and perhaps the only 


fair (if illogical) sex. 


tunity to announce that К, L. M." 


in future. 


OY EARLY every European whom circumstance 
| has placed in India looks forward to a great 
and blessed day when he or she will go Home 
- for good. Nostalgia hangs heavy on the 
~~ Eastern air. “Home,” we say, "and never 
mind M discom fort. bd e know we ' have to do a 
but we're not ambitious ; 
а little. flat in Толеш and central—and a 
week-end cottage in the country is good enough 
Tor us," And then we come Home, imagining that 
we're going to run a flat in 5t. James on a 
‘Bayswater income. Or else we are so terrified of 
| -оуег-геп{еа that we take a dingy flat in a 
of Fulham that smells of fried fish and cats; 
| the neighbours, honest folk, look suspiciously 
at us, and think we are members of the swell mob. 
‘It is to save the unwary that I am writing this out 
‘of the fulness of my experience and observation, 
and because I am so sorry for the deluded Indian 
folk who, every now and then, come to me for 
‘information and advice, and go away with their 
faith їп my capabilities shattered because Ї can't 
tell them how to obtain a “ Mansions” flat in the 
"West-end of London, with four bedrooms, a lounge 
hall, and light and airy kitchen for £80 a year. I 
can't because such a thing doesn't exist. 

_ I don’t propose to apportion house rent to income, 
because most people know the rules for that. 
Neither do I guarantee that there are flats or houses 
to let in any ‘of the districts I shall name; but I can 
describe the aspect of them, the social atmosphere, 
the traditions, and such features as restaurants and 
places of amusement with approximate rents and 
rates. I shall write for those whose incomes range 
from £400 to £1,000 a year, and I shall confine my self 
to the districts of London proper rather than such 
outlying suburbs as Ealing, Chiswick, or Golders 
‘Green. On the incomes I have named it is possible 
‘to live in Chelsea, Earl’s Court, West Kensington, 
“Maida Vale, Bloomsbury, Bayswater, Battersea, 
“and even Marylebone or the City, but it doesn't 
n to Mayfair, St. James, or Belgravia. 
| are people. who have found. - bargains ” 
1 | ‘but they are the о | 

























below the 
is well-known tm India as the lady correspondent to the 
woman-journalist | 
whose work appeals to mere man’s interest quite as forcibly as it does to the 
Ке. Жы, dM 
Incidentally, she knows her India too, as her books have proved, 
a series from her facile pen telling those of our readers anxious. to 
London despite all the pa ssage controllers may do to dissuade them, 
be as helpful and informative as tt ts charmingly: written. 
“nll contribute regularly to “ Business " 
—Epi TOR. 


Xhe Fulham Road are several large 
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first article of a short series special 


wrifing for women, 


and lowes it, 
Therefore, 
eis 
is sure do 
We take the oppor- 


knows her London, 





for years aa [e a on any pa nx 


Chelsea. 


The feature which marks Chelsea out from tio 
other London districts of like calibre is that 
has no boarding houses, and but very few “ap 
ment" houses. The Chelsea temperament w 
rather live in two top floor rooms of K 
than herd with its fellows. You ma 
find "rooms to let” in Wellington Sq 
Avenue, or Markham Square, all of w 
the main artery, the King’s Road, but, i 
part, landladies will expect you to Ба Ў 
out. There are many cheery little re 
King's Road where you may do this. in 
and 1 you are feeling especially og 





where the prices ind А soaking. are, : lik , Westa 
end-ish. Sloane Square, and the vicinity is, of 
course, the " swanky " part of Chelsea, There, or 
on the Embankment, you may rent unfur nished 
flats from £150 to £300 a year, ‘althou gh, even | 
there is not one especially coveted black” of flat 

the rents are very moderate indeed, But su 
have of course a long waiting list. [he H 
ment is, like Heaven, a place of “ many. man 1011s 
but now, alas, many of them stand empty, and are 
for sale,—owing no doubt, to the servant di i 
Cheyne Court, Chelsea Court, Carlyle | Mansions, {шс 
More's Gardens, these are the splendid and highly کک‎ 
rented flats which face the river but at the. 

Western (and less fashionable) end of Cheyne Walk, | 
towards the old Cremorne Wharf, and the four o~ 
chimneys that are so much a feature of Chelsea, >: 
are to be found houses and studios at very moderate | 
rents. Flats at the river end of Beaufort Stree! 
are also within the reach of those of small inco: 
(rents from £70 to £120) and further back 









npanies.. which make a. 
sive. flats for gentlepeo 
e drom d £40 to £70 a year. 1 








is 1 б TOR T 
delightful: ones Cof "Che ne Row, and nearly every 
- turning out of. King's Road leads you io a cluster 
of studios. ‘For the most part they consist of a 
large studio and a small inner room that may be 
kitchen. or bedroom at discretion, and their rents 
ате. anything from £50 а year upwards, 

Н vou must: have a house rather than a studio 



































houses in Upper Beaufort Street, Elm Park Road, 
. Oakley Street, Carlyle Square, and in the region 
= that lies between the King s Road and the Hospital 
< Grounds; also larger and. more pretentious houses 
| Park Gardens, which stand in Fulham Road 
look. on to a well kept strip of garden. Then 
“the: 
: ho charming, old-world looking houses 
‘cottages which cause visitors to exclaim with delight 
whi st nd think in their deluded minds that such 


| "Rates dnd: ground rent are not low in Chelsea, 
but the provision shops are not expensive, on the 
whole. It is a cheery place, with plenty of such 
amusements as picture palaces, a music hall and a 
theatre (the Court). At least one of these cinema 
houses is as comfortable as a West-end house, with 
. а most excellent orchestra, at half the price! 
` Although Chelsea is well served with "buses—two 
тип along King's Road to Piccadilly, and two more 
along. the Fulham Road to the same destination, 
with one to Vietoria—there is no Tube station 
nearer than South Kensington. The Metropolitan 







fast as a four-legged one. 


timber in every forest. 
will. find strong ones 
family. 
failures. 





are some" 


or a flat there are comfortable moderately sized. 


famous Chelsea Vale has been rebuilt, 
and 


15 not expressed aa mad coloured 
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THE STRONG AND THE WEAK. 


ALL men of equal ability, equal brain, equal push, 
and equal ambition are born free and equal, but you 
can't take a three-legged horse and make him run as 
You can't take a lazy man 
and get him to produce what a working man will do, 
That isn't the plan of nature. | 

There is a percentage of strong timber aud weak: 
Men are the saine way. 
and weak. 
Some will be successes 


‘Training is a very wonderful thing but 
didn’t have common sense all the fı “al i 
CUN vouldn’t do; you any good Hg 


se ave gone up. "епо 
| І first сат | 


Bu now pec pid £50 i is eee ae a yms > 


they easily гип up 
advanced proportionately. e 
As to service, Chelsea scores considerably y: here T - 
аз Battersea, just” across the river is the home of - 
“daily maids” and “chars.” It is. usually poss : 
to get a respectable and fairly efficient “ ^^ 


to £75. Other rents. have 




















char’ 
sixpence an hour, and a maid (nearly all. 
are “ dailies ” now) for 15s. а week. > pou 
Traditions. E 
As to the traditions of. Ch leea- Why, mm d es 
not know them? You may wander on the Emban! 
ment, and see the houses once inhabited by С 
Leigh Hunt, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Ro: 
Whistler, Turner, апа” the rather dismal loo 
block of flats where lately Henry James lived. 
the moderns Ellen Terry has a charming old 
the iront of which looks on to the King 
and the back to the Old Glebe Garden 
it Lady Diana Cooper has lately taken 
and the idol of Chelsea, Mr. Augustus John, H 
in one of the most picturesque houses of the Va 
Chelsea is sociable and busy, and not too е 
but, for all that, it 15 not quite. the wildly uncor 
tional spot which many picture it, the Mont 
of London. True Bohemianism 15 expresse 
living in such style as you wish to live, withe 
close regard for your neighbours’ opinion; 
Jumper 
sandals, and bare heads in King’s Road. x 
that to the Garden Suburbs. | E 
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'* But I vish to beat mine dog, vich is barking mit me." 


“ You clear out!” 
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By ‹ a Lus nalist. 





This is the sixth of a series of six articles under the above. heading. 
aim of the series is to put readers of “Business” in the 





The 
way of writing for 





the press, to acquaint them with certain elementary yet essential rules of the 


art, and to guide them on the pcth of a litcrery career. 
by a welleknown journalist the infermation 


As the series is written EN 
vouchsafed 15 the fruit of ex- CHEER 


perience, and as such likely to be of great service to our readers.—Evii0r. 


VI. 
E have discussed the different forins of 
writing and the various modes of expres- 
sion one might .adopt in the literary 
profession. We have noted the points to 
UN Observe in the writing of the Special 
un Аг, have made suggestions with regard to the 
. construction of the Short Story, have followed hints 
on the composition of the Novel. But it is always 
Style, style firstly and secondly and lastly that the 
writer has to look after. It is Style that is the 
. passport into print and it is on Style that the writer 
> ultimately has to depend for his success. 

. We have read numerous articles and books by all 
manner of people on all manner of subjects of which 
they may or may not have been competent enough to 
talk. We have seen Generals and Admirals. and 
statesmen expose their enemies and friends and 
themselves in black and white and a nice new cover. 
Almost everybody makes an attempt at writing. The 
dancer who has seen her day ekes out a lisping old age 
by the publication of her reminiscences. The boxer, the 
. wrestler, the drum major, the parson, the joiner and 
the bookmaker, they all write their reminiscences 
If the cut throat has been kept from following suit 








prod 


: .. it is purely because time has been denied him by the 
` gallows, or in the alternative he is too wary of dis- 


covery. Some show style, some show grace of 
manner in writing, but in most cases one will find that 
the books of this type that are read at all have been 
the work of some person in whom the woild is parti- 
cularly interested. It is tantamount to the social 
paragraph in the daily paper which records the doings 
of the worldly famous, the paragraph is read and 
when the need of the paragr aph is past the publisher 
recognises the worth, however temporary, of the con- 
tinuous social paragraph between the hard boards of 
a book cover. The notability in question may or may 
not be proficient as a writer. That is not a considera- 
tion that weighs with the publisher. The 
production need be nothing more than an interview 
such as those published in the newspaper, they will 
suffice for the needs of the reading public. All that 
is required is the name of the notability on the outside, 
the contents purporting to come from his pen; —and 
the book sells. 


General Writing. | 


As for us, every-day people; we too may have some 


particular incident of which we are qualified to write 





mention en passan 
some interesting detai 





CONCLUSION. 





in somewhat the same measure, though in a -— 
degree, than those above referred to. We may for | 
instance have spent our holidays here in India in the 
pursuit of game and by tabulating our experiences: 
could be of some aid to younger sportsmen who are ne 
to the country and share egur enthusiasm in f 
direction. Now there are e already a number of book 
on shikar in India. So much so that many would- 
writers might be inclined to think that there 
room for any more of them. There is no room fora 
book that would merely recapitulate the remarks of- 
previous publications, but for a volume that essays | 
to be a human document, that summarises the bi 
of the remarks of previous publications, at: the same 
time as containing a vivid narration of the 
adventures, trials aud experiences of the writ 
eked out ever with 1 anecdotes, there is always roi 
—0n the publisher's printing press, on the book 
stall, and finally on the sahib’ $ table. a 


Whatever one writes should be human and vivid. 
Little personal touches or reminiscences go a long wa 
to securing the reader’s attention to a publicatic 
and it is on this that we must rely for our. books t 
be read and appreciated. It is one thing: t os 
book, and quite another thing to finish it. Ther 
being human is interested in human foibles, f nt 
traits, characteristics. If your knees knocked 
first time you heard the roar of a tiger do not 
afraid to admit it. The reader will be pleased | y 
your honesty and frankness, the reader wilt 
delighted with your human "weakness, the narrati e 
will live for him much. more than -it could. 
otherwise have done without this human note, and. 
he will go on with the book “unconsciously in pa 
of other touches of humanity of a like nature. | | 


It is much the same sort of thing with ай. manner 
of writing. It is the human weaknesses and the 




































himan touches that we must supply n. order to 
make the narrative live and  enthral. Note the 
intriguing effect of a human phrase, a brightly | 


gleaming expression, like a string of brilliants, in the- 
most serious of essays. H Ow. much more vivid. would 
be the dullest of accounts on dreariest of subjects Я 
how much more readable youl É Ee the. не _ t 
dissertations on minerol ү су | 
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oughtful Article. 


he type of writing that finds most. readers is the 
‘riting that makes one think. It is a manner of 
riting assumed by a number of writers but so long 
she writer can hint darklv at thoughts, cast the 
. shadows of reflection across the minds of the readers, 
.so long will he get editors to accept his pro- 
, ductions. One need only play with the subject. A 
detailed knowledge is not at all necessary. Reflection 
is required, and one ought to set down one's thoughts 
just as they arise, so that the reader will be set 
thinking alóng the same lines, and will be held captive. 
One need do nothing more than just weigh the 
pros and the cons together, toss them up just as a 
iggler tosses up the balls, and let the curtain at the 
se of the chapter ring down while the balls are 
| in the air. That is all that is wanted. Each 
er- will arrive at his or her own deductions and 
lH be al the more* pleased therefore. The 
ret. Of all articles of such a nature is that 
be conversationally written. — lt is useless to 
| the reader that “as the distinction of Subject and 
t implies an inevitable difference between them, 
well as.essential relation, so the Absolute as Subject 
; necessarily different from the Absolute as Object.” 
"Phat is what one writer has to say on the problem of 
| personality. If one merely makes one’s remarks as 
one would to a friend after dinner—minus of course 
the swear words—one would find, and so would the 
Tei aders, how vastly interesting talks on commonplace 
jects can be. 

ake for instance Sw earing, a custom which I have 
t casually referred to. It is a failing of humanity’s 
t we need shut our eyes to as much as we like but 
we cannot help hearing—unless of course one enters 
а. convent, and then not having been there I at least 
am not competent to discuss as to what they do there. 
They possibly have a modified form of swearing 
sanctioned by piety, such as “ Gracious "; or “ Good 
‘Heavens! " and so on. Now this is a trait that every- 
ly is aware of, and everybody almost would be 
rested in reading whatever is written that tries, to 
jain why it is “that we swear. Why do we 
ordinary folk use the word beginning with a big D 
е when we are angry, instead of sav going and having 
a.good cry, or washing our fingers? You can answer 
Pi question І know. You have perhaps already a 
thousand remarks to make on the subject. You see, 
my observations have already set you thinking. They 
have perhaps also very nearly set you writing. Well 
if they have driven you to your desk and your pencil 
and paper they have been successful in their purpose. 
An editor of an ordinary paper welcomes the remarks 
of his readers with open columns, and if an article 
succeeds in drawing fire, the writer of that article is 
as good as a made man. By drawing fire I do not 

| mean hostility. Discussion is all that is wanted, and 
СИ the writer avoids being personal, and there is no 
.reason why he should be, he as likely as not escapes 
sing hostility. 
onal prejudices. 

























































]t would be às absurd to declaim 





practically forbidden by law TA as. it 


. and so on. 


One should also avoid stirring 


against. the Mahomedan religion, to do which is. good faith, in order, as he says, to put ; 














call a man or a people all manner of- : 
he is or they are Jew, gentile or anything else | 
can think of. | 
The emotions play a big part in life and one 8B 
always looking tor something ' ‘ exciting ' "exciting, o 
that is, of laughter, of pity, of tears, and it is the novel |. 
that can give this that is most popular with the flapper 
and the old maids, the two classes of humanity with 
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the most time for reading. Give them, therefore, 
humour and pathos, and, if you are not above H, c 
slobbering romance. But pathos and humour are 


respectable enough for the best of writers. 
advice is, Specialise in these commodities, practise 
two forms of writing, pathos and humour, a 
as possible, study the masters, score off passa 
their works illustrative of these two great brane 
emotional writing, and by imitation strive to dev 
a style of a like nature of your own. 


elop | 


Humour. 


With humour laughs can be gained by all manner 
of means. There is the ridiculous pun which | 
peare was not above but which I am afraid we 
now outgrown. We have though substituted a sort 
of partial pun which plays with parts of words as for 
instance to say that the jazz has put the din into i 
dinner and taken the rest bui of restaurant. There | 
is again the Es pre of ee m 











Or again Ci inemarjorie, OT € inematinee, 

There is again the humour of the funny 
Dickens’ “ Pickwick Papers " is full of these. < 
is doused under the pump, Pickwick is placed і 
One can always create a” 
situation; it is always an effective mode of 1 
provoking. We have besides Mark Tw ais т eb 
of exaggeration, which is quaintly Кы For 
instance in one of his books, talking of a mormon and. 
his many wives, Mark Twain says: 

M Seventy- two women snored at once, and you 
could actually see the walls of the house suck — 
in—and they would all exhale their breath at Б. 
once, and vou could see the walls swell oute = 
and strain, and hear the rafters crack, and hie 
shingles grind together. Е 

Or again: u 

“ They declared so healthy was the city that there 
was only one physician in the place, and he 

'as arrested every week regularly and held to 
answer under the vagrant act for having ' no 
visible means of support. 

Humour may also be obtained from absurdity or 
pure nonsense. In a recently published collection of 
books from the pen of an American “ Rookie” there 
are some choice examples of absurdity. The yrds 
writing the letters is absurdly humourous. It : 
assumed tinconsciousness of the stupidity that r 
it so amusing. For instance the write 
dinner he had with the wife of a General 
a number of very foolish things he dic 








2088 tch bu which sounded like “ 

| better". E 

Another. example of absurdity is the following 
taken from another writer: 

“The qualifications for admission into the I. C. S. 
are a first class knowledge of Philately, Beekeeping, 
Naval Construction, Baby incubation, Botany, 
crochet work and Presbyterianism." 

Humour may also be derived from expression; as 
“he is allotted various duties including a few useful 
ones"; twist, as “she argues correctly on false 
premises ”; sarcasm; surprise and a whole heap else. 

There is again the form fantastic which presents the 
most absurd of suppositions. In one instance someone 
putting up for Parliament mentioned a very trifling 
. thing he had done, but a thing he at any rate thought 
- s much of. Someone else hearing of it declared there 
. seno harm in his mentioning it. If Moses had put 
up for Parliament “ he would surely have mentioned 
the desert incident and how he discovered water." 
Bernard Shaw once wrote that his wife had 
enough jewels to deck out four Cabinet ministers. 
АН. these various forms need practising, and in time 
зе writer will acquire an ease in presenting humour. 


= Pathos. 


“Pathos is another desirable element in literature 
row is no less toilsome for the writer to acquire. 
There is pathos in tenderness, pathos in grief, pathos 
in situations such as death, parting, ingratitude, 
unkindness, pathos in remembering other and happier 
things, pathos in disappointment and disillusionment. 
` Literature abounds in examples of pathos, passages 
—' that bring the tears surging to the eyes, or if you are 
more hardened bring the choke right up against the 
tonsels. There is a passage in Kipling's. “Ba Ba, 


He ought to be known 































amount of sadness. It 1s where little Punch after 

. years of separation from a doting mother, years filled 
"with lack of love and even persecution, rejects the 
love of his mother when she comes towards him with 

. open arms innocent of the poor little boy's trials. 

 .Punch doesn’t understand it. It is a thing he has 

. never known—at least not as far as he can remember. 

— He resists her embraces and in the depiction of this the 

author infuses a good deal of genuine pathos. 

Black Sheep climbed into bed feeling that he had 
lost Heaven after a glimpse through the gates. 
In half an hour "that woman" was bending 
over him. Black Sheep flung up his right arm. 
It wasn't fair to come and hit him in the dark. 
Even Aunty Rosa never tried that. But no 
blow followed. 


“ Are you showing off? I won't tell you anything 







_ know everything,” said Black Sheep as clearly 
as: he could for the arms round his neck. 
“Oh my son—my. little, little son! It was my 








we гр it? Forgi е Bie Punch. ” 


d mumbled Со which he did а not qu te i 





я Black. Sheep " that I shall always think of with a certain: 


developed. But the development 


more than Aunty Rosa has, and she doesn’t | 


fault—my fault, darling—and yet how could و‎ 
phe voice f 





| ‘should see ‘Jane | ery. But. you 
and Jane is a Born Liar—Aunty Rosa says so.” 
" Hush, Punch, hush! My boy, don't talk like - 
that. Try to love me a little bit—a little bit. 
You don't know how I want it. Punch baba 
come back to me! I am your Mother—your , 
own Mother—and never mind the. rest. I 
know—yes, | know, dear. It doesn’t matter 
now, Punch. Won't you care for me a 
little?” PESO 
Here is a touch of pathos of a milder natures 


“Years and years after, Evelyn could see that 
picture in every detail before her eyes. The room, 
the bending figure, the dying girl, the Е 
distorted face, the mouth tortured by death." 

There is sadness too in loneliness. ^A story 
ends on the note of a yofing man being beref 
the girl who is everything in life to him, and fac 
with an interminable loneliness for which. there i 15 
apparent alleviation, is very, very sad indee 
course time 15 а healer. but the author has. по 
us that time did its work in this particular case. 
supply nothing, not an hour after the last line of 
tale has been ended, except in particular cas 
as when we are. left at the eve or the 
wedding. And the thought of the. | 
loneliness fills the tenderly disposed, the more: 
of the readers with sadness. There is also the ap 
of loneliness of old age or misery, to the happie 
this world's minions. An old man who stands i 
and looks on at the marriage, or courtship that lead 
to marriage, of his daug hter who is с ће has i in li 
is P in a Bia position. 
































rere UT ма the i M of the old т man | to E 
door of his daughter to appeal to her to admit him, - 
to let him stay with her and her husband as 

loneliness is too much for him to bear—there we h: 
pathos which can rise to great heights if. 
demands skil 
handling. The reader cannot be expected to feel. 
death of a character unless he has been taught 60 
that character. That is why we are more moved by 
the death of little Mohammed Din, described by 

Kipling in one of his slender "Plain Tales," than. by : 
some laboured descriptions of the removal by death. 
of some personage whom we have never liked very. 
much because of the part assigned to him or her їп. 
the story. But we may be made, by an artist, to 

feel the grief of another, as we do in the case of- 
Mr. Britling over the loss of Hugh. There is again. 

the interminable waiting of Tess so feelingly described 

by "Thomas Hardy in “ Tess of the D'Uberyilles к 


Miscellanea. 


And 50 we. со 


2 an: 












Se died in. purely б 


op 
But playwriting demands 

a situations that are 
illing, and at the same time capable 
а on the stage. 


е plot rising to climaxes for each curtain. 
g 15 writing of a specialised nature. 
s purely for publication and not necessarily for 
ction оп the stage may be written by any one, 
the least of us. But much practice and great 
r is wanted before we can. turn out a play 
vill secure what is called a run at a theatre. 

h verse, we have to descriminate between the 


Play- 


es d 


pling sand the verse of Noyes, whose “ Devon- 
itty.” is amongst the finest things I remember 
iT shal quote. some verses: | 


ѕ а cottage that I know, 
Then a garden—then, a grey old éritublitig wall, 
1 the wall’ 5 the wall of heaven 
here I hardly care to go) | 
d. there isn’t any fiery sword at all. 


І never went to heaven. - 
There was right good reason why, > 
` For they sent a shining angel to me there, 
\n angel, down in Devon. | 
‘Clad in muslin bv the bye) 


үл. 


ith the halo of the sunshine i in her hair, 


rate’er the darkness covers, 
d whate' er we sing or say, С | 
ould you climb the wall of he 
too soon | 
u knew a place for lovers. 


“either 


€ Playwriting also 
| intriguing conversation, and а development - 


Light 


form is going to make it more beautiful, me 1 
a thing of delight and joy, 
metrically. 
that 


ig of jingle and the attaining of great heights. 
tic fancy, between what is the. pleasing rhyming ; 


'aven an hour 


BE S T Ven to sw ay ана: w 
“Bat i die writing of verse is Ww 

nature that demands attention to` 

There is a good deal of juggling w ith 


.all of which some prose writers of note have 7 


exceedingly helpful in the expansion of: 
vocabulary. With regard to versification, quite 
from it being practised as a mere exercise f 
vocabulary purpose, the simple advice may be 
that one remembers always being given. yet 
adhered to. It is, Do not put anything 
that you could as well put into prose. 


then treat the | 
But there is quite а good deal. e 
finds a market that is not real poetry. 
instance the jingling rhymes on the times, the 3 
fication of ко. comments mue Mn reports 


c not Ee. give gi money, fr 
is a pauper profession, and few can say ^ 
earned a living out of it. Poets are usua 

a variety of occupations, more or less und 
they endeavour by versifying to eke out 
incomes. There have been poet bakers. anc 


and recently there appeared a poet in а railw ay port : 
.the writer of the stirring poem 
attracted so much attention in war time. — 


“The Day,’ 


‘And now before ending 1 shall miak 
‘remarks that all writers doad remenibe 
to arrest the attention of the reader 


word and hold the attention throug 


Strive to end with a کک‎ phrase 
ring in the mind after the paper or 


B been 1 set down. 


EARNEST 


WHATEVER you try. to. do. in | life, s with all your 


heart to do well ; 


whatever you. 


devote yourself to, 


devote yourself completely ; ‚ їп even the smallest as 
well as in great undertakings, ‚ be thoroughly in earnest. 
Never believe it possible that any natural or improved 
ability will gain in the end, unless associated with the 
qualities of steady, plain, hard. work. | 
Sometimes talent and. fortunate opportunity form 


the two sides of the ladder On. 
the rounds of the ladder must t 
wear-and-tear, and for this 


thoroughgoing, ardent, and 


Never put your hand to 


cannot | 


ГОХУ ‘yourself, 


anything 
body, 
having "chosen your work to d 
ciation of it pu rade Paper. 


vhich men mount, but 
ade of stuff to stand 
is no substitute for 
earnestness. 

into which you 

ul, and mind; and 

never affect depre- 























CABBAGES AND KINGS. 


“The time has come” the Walrus said 
“To talk of many things, 





Cable Delays.—The British Glace Kid Tanner 
Association discloses how a parcel of skins from 
India, valued at £280,000, was lost to England 
owing to the extraordinary delay on the cables 
between India and Great Britain. An offer of 
skins, at a certain price, was made by cable 
from India. The Association cabled back accepting 
the offer, practically on the day that the 
quotation was received. The reply did not reach 
India until the value of the rupee had altered to an 
extent which made a difference of £14,000 in the 
price of the whole parcel, and the sellers would not 
accept the term It is understood that the 
ational Union of Manufacturers has taken the 
ubject up with the authorities. 






























Ж ж ж 
Imperial Mineral Bureau.—India is very directly 


interested in the operations of the Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau, which came into 
existence as a result of the Imperial War 


Piote for 


. AVIATION AND INDIA (1). EOS o | 
Н.Р. 11, the Latest Addition to the Handley Page Fleet in India. 





° Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax 
Of cabbages and kings.” 





Conference in 1917. Considerable work ha 
already been accomplished in obtaining useful 
information, and the Government of India has 
deputed Mr. Coggin Brown, of the Geological 
Survey, to assist the Bureau for a year. Mr. 





Coggin Brown has extensive knowledge of the 
mineral resources of Burma, and is now working 
in the offices of the Bureau in London. Lord 
Curzon is President of the new organisation, the 
rovernors of which number fourteen, including 
five Dominion representatives, one representative 
of India, one nominated by the Secretary for the. 





























Colonies, and six members eminent in different 
branches of mining and metallurgy appointed 


а? 


the Lord President of the Council. Ics 


* * Ж 


Commercial Forestry.—No doubt, the work of 
preserving and increasing the forest resources 
of the country 
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An Italian Machine Photographed at Delhi, on its Flight from Rome to Tokio. 


Indian Forest Department, but the United 
Provinces Government have led the way in 


iving increased prominence to the commercial 
: loitation of forest produce. The U. P. 
Department now runs a Resin Factory, a Saw Mill 
and a Turnery and Wood-working  Institute—all 
well-conceived undertakings which are proving 
financially very successful, whilst their influence on 
the general industrial activities cannot be inconsi- 
derable. The Resin Factory yielded nearly опе 
lakh of maunds of resin. The importance of the 
saw mills consists in the fact that they have 
practically solved the problem of modernising the 
-eonditions of timber supply. the seasoning and 
“preparation of timber for use and putting the 





timber on the market. The wood-works serve the 
purpose of investigating the supplies of certain 
classes of timber hitherto largely unutilised and 


examining the possibilities of о new markets 
for these timbers after they have been worked. 
The financial results are most satisfactory. 
ж ж ж 

Forest Resources —A press communiqué states :— 
т has long been recognised that the development of the 
forest resources of India is hampered by the in- 
accessibility and isolation of forest-bearing tracts, 


and the absence of up-to-date methods of extracting 
and -utilisine timber. The question of 


been considered by the Government of India, and it 
has now been decided, with the approval of His 
Maiestv's 







Forest. 


"ments. 


obtaining 


experts to deal with these problems has recently the result was that the United States Government 


| diverted to the 
Secretary of State for India, to create a a "both of which 


st Engineering Service, paid on the same scale | 





It is proposed 
that the recruits to a new service should be 
trained in Canada and America, where the subject 
of timber extraction and utilisation has long been 
studied and improved methods have been intro- 
duced under conditions approximating to those to 
be encountered in many parts of India and Burma. 


ak ж * 


Cost of Tinware.—An increase in the price of 
tinware articles commonly used in households is 
predicted by the head of a large hardware 
importing firm in London on account of the 
rise in the cost of tin. He thinks that as 


a consequence, tinned jam, beef, and biscuits 
wil also increase in cost. The present. price 
of tin is about £420 per ton, as against- the 


pre-war price of £110, and the merchant in question 
does not hold out any hope of a decrease until 
much larger supplies are in sight. He stated that 
during the war tin supplies and prices were con- 
trolled by the Imperial and the American Govern- 
When the armistice was ended ‘the 
American Government found it had large stocks 
of tin, which it offered to sell to the trade їп the 
United States at a slight loss. American trading 
concerns, in the hope that the Government would 
accept a smaller figure. refused to purchase, and 









prohibited the importation of tin. Supplies were. Uu 

English and Dutch narkets, on- 
a slump in tin осей 
1 caused a demand от 


dips 


doa BARCA ннен piis maii 





manufacture of which was greatly restricted during 
the period of the war, and the price began to 
ascend again and was now higher than the 
merchant had ever known it to be. The price of 
tin on the American market had risen to a parity 
with the Continental market. 


ж * 


Indian Capital. eference to the first clause 
of the terms of reference for the Indian Industrial 
Commission as to whether new opinions for the 
profitable employ ment of Indian capital in commerce 
and industry can be indicated, the suggestion has 
been made in questions asked by Indian members in 
the Bengal Council that facilities for the acquisition 
of land have been given to European capital and not 
to Indian capital. The Bengal Government in reply 
said that the suggestion is misleading. The 
principle which Government have adopted in respect 
of such facilities is to grant them in order to foster 
industries in the interests of the general public. 
Whether European or Indian capital is employed is 
a question of initiative. Government would em- 
phatically welcome an extension of the profitable 
employment of Indian capital in commerce and 
industry. Hitherto. as the Pioneer points out, 
Indian firms have allowed European firms, whether 
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Handley Page Passenger Machine taking Indian Troops for Free Flights 4 at Home. 





April, 1920. 
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the capital is mainly. Indian : or European, to take 
the initiative. In most cases of the kind under 
consideration Indian firms had only taken the 
initiative in a limited number of cases. Several 
companies, both European and Indian, had acquired, 
or were acquiring, extensive plots of land in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta for starting industrial 
concerns. 

* 


* * 


British Industrial Production.—^ccording to the 
Times of India there can be only one criticism of the 
Home Government's appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the question of increasing industrial 
production and that is that it ought to have been in- 
stituted long ago. The greatest trouble before 
England to-day is her inability to restore her export 
trade and the drift of her people along courses that 
lead away from rather than towards its rehabilita- 
tion. But as Mr. Lloyd Gegrge once remarked in 
regard to the war, the people of England always do 
their best when they know the worst and for that 
reason we regard the appointment of the new com- 
mittee of investigation as thoroughly sound. Sir 
Stephenson Kent, who is to preside over it, probabl: y 
knows more about the inner condition of the pres 
British industrial situation than any other m; 
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The first Dinner of the К.А. Е 


During the last two years of the war he was Di- 
rector-General of the Munitions Labour Supply, 
under the Ministry of Munitions, being one of the 
leading business men Mr. Lloyd George introduced 
into the Government. He went on the special in- 
dustrial mission to the United States in 1917, and in 
1918 and 1919 he was Controller-General of Civil 
Demobilisation and Resettlement, under the 
Ministry of Labour. Employers and employed will 
equally be represented on the committee, which by the 
summer should be able to put before the nation a 
comprehensive report. 


$ * * 


Paper Money.—The Times points out that 
during the five war years all the principal countries 
of the world have been making paper money in 
enormous quantities, with the result, that in these 
countries the amount of paper currency has, in the 
aggregate, been increased about five times. Thus 


and ex-R A. F. Officers, given 
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at Bombay in the Taj Mahal Hotel. 


we have in the twelve principal countries of Europe, 


Japan, and the United States about £5,914,000,000 


of paper money, as against £1,201,800,000 at the 
end of 1914, when the printing press had already 
got actively work and increased the total 
as at the end of 1913 by something like 500 millions. 
\s the reserve ot gold of the State banks in the 
same period has increased from  £575,000,000 to 
£1,106,000,000, it follows that the proportion of gold 
to paper has fallen heavily. In the countries where 
the excess is very marked, it 15 of value than 
vold money. At the present time £1 of English 
paper currency is worth in American gold money 
only $4.0114, though £1 of English gold money is 
always worth in American gold money $4.8654, a value 
which is fixed by the respective mint laws of the 
two countries. There can be no change in the gold 
price of the English gold sovereign except by law, 
but the value of the English paper pound, so long as 
it is inconvertible into gold on demand, fluctuates 


to 


less 
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according to the supply of paper pounds. A buyer 
of gold in London, by shipping it to New York, gets 
$4.865¢ for every £l, because the gold contents of 
both is the same; but he can sell the dollars for 
paper pounds at $4.0174, and the difference between 
the two prices, about 21 per cent, represents the 
shipper’s profit. This is what the gold producers 
are now doing under the arrangement made with 
the Bank of England in July. A £l currency note 
is worth in American gold dollars, at the present 
rate of exchange, less than 16s, Thus for every 
sovereign’s worth of gold that a South African gold 
producer sends to America he can purchase more 
than a 41 currency note: in fact, he gets about 24s. 
in currency notes for each sovereign's worth of gold. 


* * * 


British Trade Returns.— |hc British Trade 
returns for the past vear, published in the mail 
papers just received, are of especial interest, and 
afford ample grounds for the optimism of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his recent speech. 
While imports in 1919 show an increase on those 
of 1918 of £315,750,961, exports and re-exports 
together have risen by no less than £430,330,833. 
The adverse trade balance, as Mr. Chamberlain 
admitted, is still high; but it is satisfactory to note 
that the heavy excess of imports consisted entirely 
of foodstuffs and raw materials; in manufactured 
articles imported there was an actual decrease of 
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£13,366,332. As regards exports, it is gratifying to 
observe that there has been a striking expansion in 
shipments of British manufactures. Cotton goods, 
for example, are up by £60,000,000, wool manu- 
factures by £48,000,000, and iron and steel products 
by  £26,000,000. These figures indicate that 
substantial progress is being made in Great Britain 
with the task of reconstruction, and that, given 
harmonious co-operation between labour and 
capital, there is every prospect of a rapid recovery 
from the adverse trade conditions with which 
British firms have to cope as a legacy from the 
great маг, 
* * * 


Cotton Spinning on Ње Cinema.—|he very 
interesting experiment of showing all the details of 
cotton spinning by means of cinema views has been 
a great success. А film „has been exhibited in 
Manchester showing the complete process which 
takes place from the breaking of the raw cotton 
bale to the completion of ready-made garments. 
There are seventeen processes in all, and the 
pictures have been taken under great difficulties, 
but with complete success, at the Bannerman Mills. 
The film which is shÓwn has many features of 
general as well as of specific interest. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, grandson of the founder of 
the house of Bannerman, and Sir Charles Macara 
whose name will ever be so closely associated with 
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Crossley Tender (as supplied to the R. A. F.) half way up the Tokigarri Pass (North-West Frontier). 
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the cotton industry are, in the parlance of the 
cinema, duly “ featured," and afterwards views are 
shown of the Cotton Congress, the cotton dele- 
gation's s visit to the United States, the gardens at 
Cairo, with Viscount Kitchener, conversing on the 
topics of cotton, the King of Italy, founder of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, David Lubin, 
the pioneer who did so much to bring about inter- 
national accord in agriculture, King Edward, the 
Peacemaker, King George V, and other celebrities. 
The pictures, then, become of much interest to those 
who wish to understand a mighty industry, cotton 
spinning and weaving being shown, the source of 
the electric supply, the various specimens of 
machinery, the old and new style of cotton bales, 
roller covering, mixing methods, engine work, 
frame work, mule spinning, ring spinning, winding, 
and warp-tying are all manifested in turn, And 
so to the looms, the examination of the cloth, the 
bundling and the pressing, and the making up of 
garments, until the warehouse is rea ached, and the 
various departments in which the goods replaced are 
seen. Very appropriately the series concludes 
with the scene at the luncheon hour, and the typical 
workers’ canteens installed at all the Bannerman 
mills and warehouses. 
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IN RANGOON 
Mr. J. P. Ritchie, General Manager of the Motor House Co., Ltd., Rangoon, іп a New Model 25/30 H. P. Crossley 


Touring Car at the entrance to the Royal Lakes, 
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Rangoon, 


Indian Agricultural Society—! he Government о! 
India have recently been considering a scheme for 
the formation of an Indian Agricultural Society, 
with objects generally similar to those of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. It is now known 
that one of the results of the reform scheme 
will be to make agriculture a transferred subject, 
and, although it is proposed to maintain central 
institutes for purposes research, agricultural 
development will, in future, depend very largely 
upon Provincial initiative. In the altered conditions, 
it will be useful to form an organisation of 
a quasi non-official character at the Headquarters 
of the Government of India and by having branches 
in the provinces, this will be a co-ordinating link in 


of 


agricultural development. The proposed Indian 
Society would not be affiliated to the Royal 
Agricultural Society in England, but the latte: 


society is in favour of the proposal and would be 
prepared to furnish any information required and 
to give any assistance possible. It has even suggested 
that Provincial Societies should be formed with 
separate funds and organisation and that there 
should be a Central Council, comprising (a) a few 
nominated officials, (b) Governors and members 
elected by each Provincial Society in proportion to 





the Todan E d T 
the Central Council would be to co-ordinate the 
activities of Provincial Societies and advise them 
generally and the objects of the Provincial Societies 
would be those indicated in the Provincial 
prospectus. It is believed that Zemindars and 
landholders would welcome a scheme of this 
character and would warmly support it. Dewan 
Bahadur 1, D. Swamikannu Pillay, temporary 
additional Secretary to the Government of Madras, 














above. 

should be given of the extent to which private 

endowments or benefactions and subscriptions for 

orships and memberships are likely to be 
oming in that Presidency. 
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г ИЩ of Salt.—At a recent meeting of the 
is Legislative Council Mr. B. V. Narasinha 
| ed that a small committee with some 
experts on it be appointed to go into the question of 
"manufacture i of sait зп the Madras Presidency with 
а view to increase the quantity and improve the 

quality of the salt manufactured. He said that 

there was no reason whatever, why Madras should 

| not capture the entire Indian market, by producing 
2 enough. salt to supply the whole of India. As this 
was an article of consumption by the very poorest 
dt was the duty of the Government to try and keep 
| the price down. "Though there were limits to which 
"even such a commodity as salt could be produced, 
they were far from having reached the highest 
- limit... No doubt efforts had been made to secure 
experts but so far they did not know whether such 
efforts have been successful. He thought that 

Indians should be sent to Italy and other countries 

to study the conditions under which salt was 

produced. Mr. C. G. Todhunter said that the 

Government were every bit as keen as the Hon. 

Member, that India should be self-supporting in 

the matter of salt, and, as far as possible, that 

Madras should capture the Indian market. In the 

first. place they were handicapped by want of 

organisation in manufacture. If they wanted to 
make salt at-a profit they could not do it with their 
present system of intensive small holdings. The 

Government sold salt by weight, the duty being 

levied on the. weight, but the retailer in Madras 

sold the salt by the measure. By this means the 
retail trader. got the largest number of measures 

for salt, but the man who. had weight in his salt 
was the man who. succeeded in the. market. All 








Then another question was the 
The Madras purchaser liked his 


filled the measure. 
taste of the salt. 
salt for its." Karam ” 


available i in this country. 


"The "functions yc of area of manufacture, the aver age sales beforc. 


invites opinions on the formation of a Society of the 
kind, and on the suitability of the scheme outlined - 
He adds that, if possible, some indication 


| Indian Railways. 


the liability which remains to e a 


and sinking ^ fund payments which ро. to | 
discharge of debt, amounted. to Rs. 10,857,379. К 
receipts amounted to Rs 76 26,00,000. : 


passengers travelling, dace OH killed. and | | 11 19. - 
ear nes T | ioni ere kiled - 


| Шш. 





and that meant he liked the | 


-to improve ! 1e quality ? The Governme 
i eived most abundant help from exp | 
: With regard to extension: 








the war were Rs. 107 lakhs and the highest sales 
they had ever reached was Rs. 122 lakhs. Instead 
of wanting more salt Madras was alr eady able to 
produce Rs. 44 lakhs worth, more than it required. 
The only way in. which they could get an. improved 
market was by buying salt by the weight. So 
long as Madras demanded bad salt and bought the 
commodity by the measure they could not hope 
for improvement in 1 the manufacture 9r salt. 













Railways i in. Indi 


spite of war effects the 1l 
that the gross earnings of the State. Railway 
again established a record, having reached a fi 
of Rs. 76,35,00,000 or more than 534 crores b: ‘yond 
the budget estimate and 7.34 crores more than the 
actuals of 1917-18, which was itself a record. The 
capital outlay incurred by the Government i 
purchase and construction of its railways, 





meaas of annuity and tun 
amounted at the end of 1918-19 i Rs. 3,70,18/ 
The outlay incurred was Rs. 41,59,870, distributed. 
as follows:—Open line works, including suspense, 
Rs. 5,02,45,046; rolling stock, Rs. 70,69,000; new. 
lines, Rs, 50,84,000, total Rs. 6,23,98,046 equivalent - | 
at Rs. 15 to the £ to £4,159,870. The net working | 
profit from State railways, after meeting interest 
and other miscellaneous charges and certain annt 










Rs. 7,34,00,000 more than the actuals of 1917-18. — 
This substantial . improvement was attributable — 
mainly to the increase in railway coal traffic, to 
larger receipts from the carriage of troops and | 
military stores and to increase in the ordinary 
passenger and general merchandise traffic. The 
working expenses exceeded those of 1917-18 by 
Rs. 5,72,00,000. The increase was due to a larger 
programme of special repairs and renewals, to the 
payment to the subordinate staff of railways ої 
temporary increases ої рау, to the enhanced scales 
oi pay of officers and subordinates sanctioned - 
generally on railways and to the large increase in 
the train mileage run. Out of a total of 460,000,000 















that the retailer. wanted was. light. crumpy- stuff- that 33 33. 5.4 














and. minor “corrections c due o realign 
36,616 miles. | 
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` Advertising in the Argentines. 
| То THE Epitor or Business. 


SIR,—1 beg to enclose for your information a 
copy of a letter which is being circulated by the Depart. 
ment of Overseas Trade to Chambers of Commerce and 
other Associations likely to be interested. The circular 
reports that a note as follows has been received by the 
Department of Overseas Trade from His Majesty's 
Consul-General at Buenos Aires (Mr. H. G. Mackie) on 
the subject of Commercial Advertising in the Argentine 
Republic :-— 

“Тат of opinion that no good results would be ob- 
tained by advertising in the Argentine Republic on the 
part of British manufacturers and exporters unless they 
possess local representation, for the simple reason that 
whatever interest might be created by these means, it 
could not be followed up immediately. On the other 
hand, such firms as have local agencies should request 
their representatives (if they have not already done so) 
to send a complete detailed report on the best ways and 
means of increasing their trade here whether by adver. 
.. .fising in the various newspapers and journals, or bv a 
|. more extensive propaganda, according to circumstances 

гапа the nature of the articles they manufacture. With 


reference to propaganda, representatives do not as a 


~ rule carry on a continuous campaign to create a demand 
for their goods for the following among other reasons :— 

(1) It takes up a lot of time, and the major part of the 
cost, after the initial stage, may have to come out of 
their own pockets, as sufficient sums of money are not 
provided by the manufacturers for the purpose. 

(2) The representatives do not see the full force of 
such work and the benefit to be derived from it. 

(3) Representatives may have insufficient staff to 
cope with this work. 


“ What I mean by propaganda work is not merely 
putting goods before the importers and trying to secure 
their orders, but bringing goods before the retailers 
and the consumers where possible even though it would 
not be expedient to sell to them. Of course, I realis« 
that the work entailed in carrying out this campaign 
would necessitate a considerable amount of time, but 
if systematically pushed forward by the representative 
alone or in conjunction with their customers, the princi- 
pal importers, I am convinced that the results would be 
very far-reaching and, would in many cases, give a 
greater impetus to trade than is possible by advertising 
in periodicals unless carried out on a very large scale. 


‘Another form of propaganda which the British 
manufacturers and exporters have not yet realised is the 
sending out of well-produced and artistic show cards 
suitable for shop windows and for display in the interior 
of shops, and also where practicable pamphlets or illus- 
trated catalogues descriptive of their articles. The 
. importers are only too willing to make use of pamphlets 
to send to their clients when writing or sending invoices 
to them, . |. 

‘t Another important point which comes under the 


heading of propaganda is to see that all goods that . 
are shipped in packets, tins, or boxes are put up In 
such a manner as to appeal to the public. Before the 





war, and even now, importers complain of the way in 
which British goods are packed, and say that they 
cannot be compared to the American way of packing. 
British manufacturers and exporters must realise that 
in this, as in all Latin countries, the outer cover must be 
artistic so as to catch the eye of the public. Importers 
say that the American firms make their packets the 
chief selling feature, and that generally 'speaking 
although the contents are inferior to British goods, they 
find a ready sale because of the attractive appearance of. 
the outer cover. British goods, on the other hand; are 
badly presented but the quality, as a rule, is excellent. 


Now if British manufacturers and exporters will 
combine attractive presentation of their goods with 


their standard of quality, their sales would gradually 

increase, as they would realise in a very short time, 
° It is obvious that foodstuffs, patent ^ medicin 
soaps, etc., which are bought by the general public : 
which are articles of daily use, cannot be too la 
advertised in the cities and in the provincial tow 
the Argentine Republic, as sales are to a very р 
extent dependent upon advertisement, but here ag 







propaganda must play an important part. E 7 
~ Those articles which can be classified under various 
trades, such as Building Materials, . Sanitary Wa 
Machinery in general, Articles for Furniture à 
Cabinet Makers, Machinery for the various Facto 
Mills, Waterworks, Gas and Electric Light - 
panies, Freezing Establishments, Tanneries, Suga 
Factories, Railways, Government Departments, etc. 
I am of opinion can only be put on this market bv a 
representative always keeping in personal contact with. 
such concerns, whether orders are placed with local - 
houses, or at home, or through the representative. On 
the spot. Generally speaking, Buenos Aires is thec 
great distributing centre for the Argentine Republic, . 
and as nearly all these concerns have their offices it = 
Buenos Aires, the representative can without ‘difficulty — 
make periodical calls and so keep in close contact with- 
them. In such cases it is a question whether advertis- 
ing to any great extent would be necessary, seeing that. 
the representative would devote his whole time and 
attention to making these For 











































ho, finding it difficult to get 
porters to take up their goods at first, have started 
sell. to the smaller people until these goods have 
me known, with the idea of forcing the principal 
porters to buy from them later on. This I realise 
IS necessary, but it is advisable, once the importers 
_ аге interested, to give up the smaller people and to 
` treat with the principal importers only, and for the 
. latter to sell to the other firms. 

f Another point which I should like to mention is that 
тапу of the firms who are now getting into the 
. Argentine are not able to sell under their principals’ 
— trade marks as the leading importers realise now that 
it does not suit them to sell better class goods except 
nder their own marks. Before then it was possible 
foreign firms to establish their own trade marks here 
he importers merely added their trade marks 
oods of inferior quality of local make or cheaper 
grades. Now it is their wish to get their 
le marks accredited for high class articles. 
presentatives who are obliged to accept orders 
jds: under the trade marks of their customers 
it somewhat difficult to advertise their firms’ 
s, but I think this difficulty might be over- 
1€ by their combining with their customers and 
1aking allowances to them for advertising and assisting 
hem in the propaganda work.” | 
—. n connection with this report I may add that United 
. Kingdom firms will find much useful information in a 

memorandum on commercial advertising compiled by 














































His. Majesty's Commercial Secretary at Buenos Aires | 






es of which can be obtained on application to the 


atin America Section of this Department. 


Yours, etc., 
G. W. BETTS. 








E : 35 Old Queen Street, LONDON. 





Industrial Goa. 
To THE Eprror or Business, 


IR, —I take occasion to send you a few considerations 
па points on trade with Goa which you may publish 
if you think proper. 





A 
HABITS. 


IT is not the man who is jumping up and down all 
the time who produces the best results. 


herwise they would refuse to do any further 
ess with them. There are some representatives 


| author of the letter rade with Go 
the principal. 


I shall be only pleased to do so at your те 











ould like to be. put in con 
of your magazine for I want to show him t 
salient points where business can be started. Goa 
naturally full of material, but initiative people a 
required to foster industries and trade, |. 
exports of Goa are only coconuts and be 
nuts and other material such as bamboo, caju nuts, 
etc, ` T 
Some of the chief openings in 
totally undeveloped, are :— | IBS 
i. Coconut industry—such as soap making, coir  — 
factories, oil, etc. yy 
2. Big tracts of land for agricultural purposes wi 
ample water and other facilities—grounds for mills, : 
3. Minerals—such as manganese ore and 
bauxite, etc. : | К 
4. Boniculture—big fields in North of Goa—a 
fodder. DEMNM S 
5. Factories for tanning products work 
ducts in Goa of all the myrobalan in К 
which is cheaper for export by Marmag 
be more when worked in Jelly, ete, c 
weight in freight. BEN. 
6. А lot of Tectria Grandis and Dalberg 
in the Government forests, which may be w 
advantage for furniture-making of the best cla 
artists are not wanting. mE 
7. The building of city of Vasco 
Marmagoa; plots of ground are set to auct 
8. The feld is vast, but the workers . 
myself ran a small contract last year du 
for fuel and it was very successful. Se 
now under discussion for wood-dis 
factories and the matter is with the Gove 
discussion. c 
Should any of your readers require any 

































































raw material and 














Goa. A.N.DAC. — 
NOTE.—Replies to the above letter shou d be 


addressed to A. N. DaC. Cle. The 1 
8 Business," —EpnrTOR. 





It is the man 


who keeps his human machine in good shape, using his 
brain and doing some good consistent thinking. 


Just in proportion, as we get ourselves trained into 
habits of right thinking and the forming of habits of 
accuracy, habits of sincerity, habits of honesty, just so 
much have we got out of our will power, leaving us 
free to do bigger things. Old thoughts are easy, 
because they go through the same channel, but new 


thoughts аге hard.—E ‚4. Deeds. 
















By J. A. CHAPMAN. 


The Hon. Emily Eden. 


ORD AUCKLAND'S SISTER, the Hon. 
Emily Eden, painted water-colours that are 
to be seen at Belvedere, and wrote witty 
letters, four volumes of which may be read 
at the Imperial Librarv* in copies that the 
Indian climate has treated unkindly, but not more 
unkindly, she would have said, than it treated 
bx She particularly disliked it all—the voyage to 
. in the Jupiter vid Rio and the Cape; the 
heat and discomfort of India; the bore of it, as she 
| said; the time it took letters from home, and new 
. books, and new clothes to reach India, etc., etc. 
-— ^* Dislike” is too mild a term. She had not wanted 
^to come, and, never even for one single day was 
she glad that after all she had. But she made the 
M yest of. it; and there are her letters. She would 
have written as good or better from a different 
India—from a C aleutta and Barrackpore hardly 
distinguishable from, say, Paris and Trianon, which 
is the kind of thing she would have liked Calcutta 
and Barrackpore to be; but thev would have been 
different letters, and one does not know that. one 
wants her letters to be different. | 
She certainly exercised herself in hating it all, 
| but then it was a much worse thing in those days 
= than now, and even now there are English women 
UTR Calcutta who find plentv to grumble about. 
There was ever so much more then, though. The 
thought of the voyage weighed so upon Miss Eden's 
| mind, that when ‘good King William wrote to bid 
her good- bye, saying that "his best wishes would 
follow her, she hoped that “for their sake, poor 
things!” they would go overland. Lord Melbourne, 
to digress slightly, also wrote to say good-bye, 
sending her a beautiful copy of Millon, with his 
favourite passages marked. 

















Macaulay in Calcutta. 

She found Anglo-Indian Society very dull after 
Lord Melbourne and Mr. Greville (the Greville of 
the Memoirs, a particular friend of hers), and 
declared that she never heard in society “ anything 
that could be called a thing” She bade vou take 
note that in Sir James Mackintosh’s Indian journal 
there was nothing but longings for home, remarks 


on books, and the workings of his own brain. Now 
in his Paris journal, she says, “there are anecdotes 
and witt icisms. of other коре and а nie mental 
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. “Miss Edens- Letters." E 
5 Macmillan, 18s. net. n 
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hele! ate been. published 
ae Dickinson, London: 
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friction was going on. dE "Was D to her, К. 
St. Simon, “une bourre,” or a bore. | 

` But Macaulay was in Calcutta at the time. I 
not that make up for ever. so much? Apparently 
did not. He is very seldom mentioned in the letter 
Once he “came to her share” at dinner, but 
he invited the Government House party to din 
him, Miss Eden and her sister ' ‘excused thems 
from that process" Не lent her books onc 
another time he bid against her at an auction for 
novel of Mrs. Radcliffe's, and got it for a “ fabulous 
OW hen they lett C aleutta c on Lord. Auckland 





was a ов Bue jon [on G xovernor- Gencal 10: ee 
absent from Calcutta)— when, that morning, the 
great hall was full of gentlemen who had come to 
accompany Lord Auckland to the Ghaut, Macaul: 
was one of them, but what Miss Eden said. wa 
“even Mr. Macaulay has turned out for it !' Many 
people contributed more than Macaulay to her ~ 
interest and amusement. Куеп St. Cloud did, —their 
wonderful Chef. He was a great comfort to her— > 
first, because he was so to be relied on about dinner; . 
secondly, because they so often agreed about things... 
He was once told not to cross the compound daily 
in the hot weather (he used to come “ dressed in’ 
the very pink of the mode, with a new por ot 
primrose kid gloves " on his black hands), but ^ о, 
said he, “it did him good to come and tell Madame 

of the bétes ct fainéants in the kitchens.” | Miss. 
Eden may not have agreed with him wholly about 
them, for she liked Indian servants, and loved one or- 
two; but she thoroughly shared his sentiments about 
the “pays” Не was sent for to be complimented 

on a dinner he had served in Ranjit Singh's country, . 
This is what he said: “ St madame est contente, 1 
"n'y a rien à dire, et- о je fais de mon > 
mieux, mais enfin qu esto 9 i y af—Pa. 
guts pas. de di. , at J uh 



















with very | 





first, but lost the second, but 


“The rules of it, too, only came 
| proceeded. They are:—No castling ; 
st ght may not check the king; the pawns may 
сове опе. В 












iier. was. ES famous Colonel Skinner, They 
n in Delhi, in the course of the great tour; 
nd him very black, and talking broken English ; 
it. went to the "very curious » church he had 
ailt, Within sight of it there was a mosque, also 
- the Colonel's building, his idea having been " to 
sure to go to heavefi in one way or the other." 
as e knew better than to bid against Miss Eden for 
^ something she particularly w anted. He invited her 
toa nautch. He did better, Miss Eden’s mind, to 
j quote her own phrase, "had got the shawl twist,” 
aS ` everybody's had. That is, ae collected Kashmir 
p wlis, like everybody else. Well, Colonel Skinner 
< ‘presented her with a specially fine one, saying that, 
oe -she did not wish to mortify an old soldier, and 
b ng down his grey hairs in sorrow to the grave, 
he would accept it. She very gladly did: she 
vould have liked him to throw in a scarf! 
other was Stocqueler, the journalist and 
er, whom Miss Eden saw act (in Naval 
ngagements), and thought quite as good as 
en. From first to last the Edens were not a 
E tle concerned with acting. The midshipmen on 
^ the Jupiter acted a play, and Miss Eden and 
_ her sister made their costumes. Then the sailors, 
` in emulation, got up another. We hear of French 
layers from Mauritius, and how they were as 
come at Government House as the players from 
tenberg at „Elsinore. At Simla. they got up 
ableaux—from The C orsair and Kenilworth. 











































The Lion of the Punjab 


"Then there was Ranjit Singh, and Pertab Singh, 
is grandson, for the last that need be mentioned. 
A Miss Eden's water-colour drawings of them are at 

Belvedere, and are perhaps the happiest of all to 

be seen there. The Maharajah, dressed in the 
„commonest red silk, as we learn from a letter, is 
|. seated in an easy chair, with his left foot, w Ben 15 
Бате, resting on the seat. On the other foot is a 
low slipper. He points with the index finger 
his left hand, as if enforcing orders; and there 
t animation in the whole figure remarkable in 
man who had had a stroke or two, and was so 
















"exactly like an old mouse, with grey 
" He came to the interview 


e was ' 
rs and one eye. 


lipped. one ott, pt nursed that toot 
his ha. И VICI. 


who. кол Calcutta. ih 
: good 
en play ed two games of chess . 


ty the native: game, which put her 


_ matter of books. yin 
edition. of twenty-two volumes, for the. foút 


“remembers Miss Eden’s dates in India (1835-41) will 


Governor-General with two stockings on, 





mouse е said m pueda 
business to his fakeer. ; 
would ask the interpreter to say tl 
wished his lordship to talk a little more 
So Lord Auckland would DE all. over | 
presented them with shawls, 
such things belonged io able 
Company, and on this occasion “the pon | 
carried off the things in such haste, that Miss: Ed. ү 
never properly saw what hers was like. He ao 
sudden fit of interest in the Christian f 
sent for translations of “ what the pa 
Lord Sahib on Sundays." They sent him. 
of the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Command 
the prayer for the Governor -General, А 
opined that the Commandments would be consid 
puzzles to a man of Ranjit’s code. He va 
dinner, passing things from his hands : 
dirty, straight into theirs. Miss Eden’s 
consisted of two broiled quails, an apple, a pear, a 
lump of sweetmeat, and some pomegranate Г 
She got them safely conveyed under her Chair. 4 
more friendship was talked, and more pres nts g 
—rows of pearls, emerald bracelets, efe., but t 
Company's Babu got them all. They were sorry to 
hear of the old man’s death, which i happened soon 
afterwards. 


gossip | 









































































Miss Eden's Books. 


Saddest of all perhaps was our heroine's s cas 
She coüld read Sf. Sim 





Madame de Sevigne for the 117th time € 
Swifts Journal tor the 180th time (so sh 
Mackintosh's Life, Hannah More's Life, at 
Letters again and again. She could” not 
book, except Law's Serious Call, in which t 
аге. ‘called Atticus, Amanda, БН ан. 
Calcutta her appetite for irash Trio 448. iJ "(they áre 
her own words) more diseased and insatiable, and it 
was almost more endurable that the American 
bringing ice should be wrecked than that 0 
Rodwell's boxes should go astray. She woulc 
sketch for him, if Mr. Trowe er, a member of tl 
club, would sacrifice his week's share 
Gurney and Rienzi,” Rodwell must send 
constantly and in smaller quantities. If even Е 
fail us, what is to be done? | 


lhere was one very bright spot. 





























Any yone who 


always be ready to say when Dickens wrote Pickwick, 
Nicholas Nickleby, and Oliver Twist; for she read 
them for the first time in India—with such enjoyment, 
too. And nothing so brings out how far India was —- 
from home in those days, for it could be a question. at m 
Government House whether they did not perhaps over- 
rate the “ Pickwicks.” Miss Eden could write: . 
wish you would say more about the “ Pickwicks, \ 
are all so fond of them. vire we wrong?” They w 

y fond 1 ' There was a quotation ti 
icky icks ’ for everything | | 
2 п did not ae 9 






































| plays — | 
“Astoria” “ Zohrab,” 
“ Anne Grey,” “Mrs. 

** Stokeshill "Park, ái 

Churchill, * Lad y 

" Constance,” 


“At Home,” “ Pompei,” 
Armitage,’ * The Heroine,” 
“My Aunt Dorothy," “ Ethel 
Annabella,’ “ Pascal bruno," 
etc., etc. ? Ought we to know? 


Anticipating Macaulay. 













To return to Macaulay, tverybody knows the 
famous passage: " The Roman Catholic Church may 
. still exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller 

from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
"take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
“sketch the ruins of St. Paul's." 
t occurs in an essay published in 1840; but the idea 
> to. Macaulay, in Rome, in November, 1838. In 
ournal. written there is: 
^l went to see a famous relic of antiquity lately 
© discovered ; "the baker's tomb. This baker and his 


` the great subj eci 


FACTS ABOUT ADVERTISING. 





the meaning of that 








11 ssion amongst he 
of Rome. Strange city. ЕС 
тау come when London, T dwindled to t 
sions of the Parish of St. Martin's, and: supported in 
its decay by the expenditure of wealthy Patagonians 
and New Zealanders, may have no more important | 
questions to decide than the arrangement of * Affliction — 
sore long time I bore' on the gravestone of the wile - 
of some baker in Houndsditch." d 
Now read what Miss Eden wrote from a place near (c 
Cawnpore then stricken with famine, on 7th Jantary : 
1538, while the great tour was in progress. o 
“ This is a great place for ruins, and was supposed DA 
to be the largest town in India in the olden: time, and 
the most magnificent. ‘There are some good ruins | 
sketching remaining, and that is all. Án odd: WO гі 
certainly! Perhaps two thousand years hence, wl 
the art of steam has been forgotten, and nobody. t cal 
exactly make out the meaning. of the old English wore 
‘mailcoach,’ some black Governor-General of Engl 
will be marching through its. southern province 
will go and look at some ruins, and doubt whe 
London ever was a large town. ERE | 

















2. profiteering. n : 
` the value of advertising with plain figures all can read Adapted. from the Я 


А соор advertisement is proof of the power of suggestion 2 the e 
psychological potency of printer's ink mixed with brains. As a magnet | 


draws the needle, so a newspaper advertisement attracts the reader and  - 


draws the crowd. Suggestion creates want, and want creates purchasers. 
There is a direct connection between the suggestion and the purchase. The 
extent of the purchase is in direct ratio to the power of suggestion. 
Advertisements are for the beneht of the purchaser more than for the 
benefit of the advertiser. This тау sound strange, but it is 
true. That the public has not hitherto realised it is due to the 
fact that most persons have looked at ап advertisement as they 
look at dry goods and articles of food. The advertisement is not 
the article, but the idea behind it and guide-board that leads to it, the 
bridge that safely carries the troubled householder or weary bread-earner 
to safety. ‘Trademarks familiarise; figures vitalise. Prices tell the story 
to the prospective purchasers, and prices honestly revealed in figures usually 
mean good goods, fair profits, and no profiteering. The result is satisfied 
customers. Prices made clear and prominent in а magazine prohibit | 
Prices openly made are guarantees of a square deal. 
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1 Бойз, Duplicators 
and all Supplies and 
| Áccessories 


*- 


o 


British Manufacture 


idem m ne nn ee PA кранны. manere Annman ta a E maaa a Na Lam mkA NASA aap aaa ARIA 


Highest Quality 


y 
` Dealers wanted in 


DU | “all INDI AN C entres 
WEBSTER, LIMITED, 


ES Moorgate Station bor London, E.C. 2. 


© CABLE ADDRESS:—"RUATNEC" AVE., LONDON. 
_ MARCONI INTERNATIONAL CODE.” 














The best Grease for high speed bearings, 


"BREALA " Bituminous Roofing. Lasts a Ше oo 


time, 
“ BITUMEN " Asphalt. 
"LIGNOLITE " Wood Preservative, 


“MASTICO” Bituminous Paint. Preserve yau E | 
ironwork, ve 





Belting and Engineering Supplies. 
«ауар 





Sole Agents for the above manufacturers of. Sue 
W. H. KEYS, LIMITED a d 
E. BROOKSHANK & ce. LIMIT 











Petroleum qn ш de t D 
Eng. Supp lies, 


BS, Clive Buildings :: Calcutta 
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Placed First 


in order of merit by doctors, nurses, and E 
mothers, throughout the world; prescribed - wm 
1. by British doctors for 35 years ; used i in British — 
| military and civil hospitals and. convalescent 
| homes; ordered by the British, Indian, Cana^ian 
| and Australian Red Cross, ete, | This is the 
record of 


"ills. b. 















ntm 











E know both [India and 
Australia well and invite cor- 
respondence regarding all Indian 
products. Samples and quotations - 
: will t be — "Queries re- 







|. -For Infants, Invalids, and the me 


Different from other foods and most 
highly nutritive. Invaluable in illness and 
convalescence, 


i | From" "А System of Dict and Dietetics’ p 


290. 
"Bencer's Food is in my opinion t'e most valuable pro retary 
* food on the m r&ket. ita valuable foo in typhoid feer, 
gnstrie and intestinal troubles, ete." : 


a tins by Chemists, efe. ever: "phare. 
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| (Established 1880.) Annual Subscription Rs. 9 (Post Free). 


The Bulk of the Indian business of late years, in Textile, 
Electrical, and Allied Work has been secured by Advertisers i in . 


IHE РИА 


vox 2 А REPRESENTATIVE PUBLICATION Е OR TH E EN elit SH 
1 E TI LE ENGINEERING & ELECTI ө; 
| INDUSTRIES OF INDIA 
Published Monthly by M. C. Rutnagur & ٠ . 2 P. 


n MT d Meadows Street, Fort, Bombay. B 
: Telegrams : “Journal, Bombay.” 


| PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE. MARKS AGENCY | 


(ESTABLISHED. 1890.) 


|. PATENTS OBTAINED IN INDIA, ENGLAND, AMERICA, | 
|... ITALY, FRANCE AND OTHER COUNTRIES AT MODERATE - o 
|... RATES. DESIGNS AND TRADE.MARKS REGISTERED. . 
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Please Address: 
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BASIC COLOURS. 


Aeridine Yellow R. 2k. 
` Auramine О Conc., О IL 
Basic Black G Conc., R Conc. 
Basic Green B Conc., G Conc. 
Bismarck Brown R R Conc. 
Chrysoldine R Pcwder, R Cone. Powder. 
Chrysoldine Y Powder, Y Conc, Powder. 
Indoine Blue. 
. Tute Black R. Cone., G Conc, 
.. Magenta Powder. 
< Malachite б. 
falachite Green Powder. 
"Marine Blue Н. : 


^. Methylene Blue BB Conc, BB ex. Conce., 


`. BBN, R Conc, R. extra Cone, RN, 

put MEE. Powder, ZF Cone., Crystals. 

` Methylene Green В Paste. 

Methylene Violet 2B Conc., 2R Canc, 

fethylene Viulet 6B Extra, 2B Extra, Extra 

Exita, 2R Extra, 4R Extra, 6R Extra, 

New Pbosphine R. 

Phenylene Brown PD, PD Cone, 

Russian Red. 

Safranine BFF 

Safranine BS, BS Conc., RFF. REF 
Conc., GG Conc. 

Tannin Heliotrope. 


SULPHIDE COLOURS. 


` Thionone Black Paste. 

`... Thionone Black PL Conc., PR Conc. 
. RM., OR. 
Thionone Brilliant Blue GR. 








^ Thionone Brown R Conc., 2R Cone, 


Thionone Corinth B Cone., G Conc. 
Thionone Dark Brown M. 

Thionone Deep Black P Conc, 
Thionone Drab R G 

Thionone Green B 3G 5G 

Thionone Indigo КОБ 

Thionone Isabellina. 

< Thionone Khaki б, 

` Thionone Navy Blue B Cone., 2R Conc, 
 Thionone Printing Black New. 
Thionone Yellow G R 


MORDANT COLOURS. 


Alizenine Pad SF Paste. 
Anteuracene Blue BP Paste, 2B Paste, zB 
Powder, 2BR Powder. 





Samples and Quotations on application. 


DOLATRAM KASHIRAM & CO, 


ROGAY BUILDING, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOM BAY. 


` Telephone Nos. 4053 & 3658. 


t HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND. 
===. Jn 


Mordant Colours--contd. 


Anthraquinone Voilet В. Powder. 
Brilliant Chrome Violet 2B Paste. 
Diadem- Chrome Black 8, GN Extra, EEN 
Zxtra, Н Extra BX, F. 
Diadem Chrome Blue Black HB 
Diadem Chrome Green D. 
Diadem Chrome Red BR. 
Gambine G Extra Paste, 
Monochrome Brown 1H Paste, 
HN Paste, GN Paste, 
Monochrome Grey WM 
Monochrome Orange R Paste. 


Extra, 


G Paste, 


Monochrome Yellow GF Paste, GEN Paste 


Print Orange R Paste, 
Print Vellow G Paste. 


ACID COLOURS. 


Acid Black. 

Acid Magenta N 

Acid Prune V. 

Acid Scarlet 4R. 

Ad. Yelow б. 

Acid Cardinal B. 

Briliant Bordeaux P. 

Carmoisine S, 

Fast Red A, A New. 

aie Blue Black 6B. 
Naphthol Yellow S, 

Naphthylamine Black H. 2B, 4B. 

Orange II IV, 

Ponceau 2R, 2R, Conc, 4R, 4R, Conc. 

G G Cone. 

Tartrazine Supra N, RN, $. 

Wool Scarlet 5R. 


DIRECT COLOURS. 
Benzo Purpurive 4B, 6B. 
Congo Red, 
Diazamine Fast Yellow H, 
Paramine Black B Extra. 


Paramine Direct. Black BH, 


Paramine Direct Blue 2b, 
Paramine Direct Brown б, 2G. 
Paramlne Direct Brown M 
Paramine Direct Green B, G. 
Paramine Direct Orange R, G, 
"arame Direct Violet N, 
Paramine Direct Vellow Y, 
Paramine Fast Bordeaux В, 
Paraphonine Yellow G, 


RK, 2R, 26, 
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SELLING AGENTS :— 





























































VAT COLOURS. 


Hydranthrene Brilliant Copper D. 
ilydranthrene Brown. В Paste, 
Hydranthrene Brown BG Paste. 
ilydranthrene Dark Blue Paste. 
Hydranthrene Green Paste, 
Hydranthrene Olive R. 
Hydranthrene Violet Paste. 


UNION. COLOURS. ve 


Union Black 
Union Orange 
Union Orange Brown 
Uaion Orange R, 
Union Rose RG. 


OIL COLOURS. Dm 


Brilliant Oil Black in lumps. ا‎ 
Brillisnt Oil Crimson in lamps. 
Brilliant Oil Green in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Green B i in lamps. 
Brilliant Oil Orange R i in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Orange Y in lamps. 
Brilliant Oil Red in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Violet in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Yellow in limps. 
Sudan IE IL HL 


SPIRIT COLOURS. [ue 


Spirit Black. 
Spirit Blue. 
Spirit Green, 
Spirit Orange 
Spirit Red 
Spirit Violet. 
Spirit. Yellow. 


LEATHER COLOURS. 


Basie Dark Brown P. 
Basic Tan О, o 
Chrome Leather Black B. 
Chrome Leather Black s, 
Chrome Leather Brown Dh 
Chrome Leather Brown G, 
Chrome Leather Tam 20, 
Dark Acid Brown LR. 
Light Acid Brown L 


pads n. 
R, G. 
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- Would. be, , subscribers ef THE INDIAN REVIEW can 
i da сору ef. this Ne Fear. Number: on remitting at once one 





INDIAN ` MOTORIST | 


QUALITY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO 


MOTORING AND AERONAUTICS co 











Without claiming а ` monopoly in the pros 
duction of first-class journals in India, we 
at least never publish any other and rely 5 
upon this uncompromising standard as our“ 
modus vivendi. | MEE 

efe 


THE Т.Н. CAMPBELL- HOWES PUBLISHING с с 
GRAND HOTEL | so ns © CALCUTTA. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
LIMITED, SHIPBUIL РЕК! > 
QUILON, undertake to build, at 
short notice, Sailing Craft, Motor. 
Hulls, Tugs, Pleasure Boats and other 





vessels to customers’ design and | 
inquiries invited. | 


specifications. 








DELICIOUS SAUCE POWDERS - : 








Ever ready for use in Camp and Quarters, SE 


One tin is sufficient to prepare a pint. 
A. (1) Almond. (2) Grape. Rs. 2 per tin. 


B. (б) Apple. 93 VR. f d Lemon. (4) Ri 
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"Business" is printed 


from cover to cover 
Wholesale Manufacturers ! | 


of all kinds of ү Y y 
аншы NN on paper manufactured 


FOOLSCAP . . by the Titaghur Paper 


CARTRIDGE . . ; Mills Co. at their Mills _ 


BLOTTING AND 


BADAMI . . . at Titaghur, Bengal | 


PAPERS 


ds The Titaghar Paper Mills ls Co., Ltd., 
5 MILLS AT TITAGHUR. 
Managing Agents : 


F. W. HEILGERS & СО, 
Chartered Bank Buildings, CALCUTTA. 


GENERAL EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 


We specialize in Canned and Dried H H | || 
Fruit and all kinds of Foodstuffs s a V e y O u t Y 1 ес ч о i" 


FIRST-CLASS CONNECTIONS WANTED 


“MOTION PICTURE FILMS: Our special department RED EN SI GN m 
can supply your needs for territorial rights on serials, 





features and short subjects. Advertising matter upon request. 


A. J. BROWER CO. | ORANGE PEKOE 








[| - Code шей: A.B.C., 5th Edn, Cable Address : JOEBROWER, NEW YORK, T Е ә 


5-1В. TINS. 


Post free by V.-P. P. to any 
Postal Address in India, " Re 6-8 


Burma or Ceylon.. Each 





` COAL- COAL- COAL 


Merchants and Agents, Dealers 
n Coal, CoalJand, every sort 
- of Minerals, Jute, Rice and 
"other в Products, Ete. 









| K indem: ‘Each - 





Enquire at: 


` id | м 


Postage and duty free to ^c r 
any Address in the United FN S. 12 
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“Indian Motor News.” 


MEME ERE y 
Em d 


." Indian Motor News" was , | _... “Indian Industries and - 
first publi hed in 1907 andit | ; Pow&r' ‘has ios | redularly ; 


was the first and only | | Jud | published for the past 18 years. 


| trated ` Journal devoted : | B | Itis the leading Engineering 

exelusively to Motoring and i 35 айй: k dustrial - Journal of 
ошоп: . ditis pon 3 TT NEEN Western India. The Press of | 
orporated with “ Indian VADE India says it is “ Brightly | 
d istries and Power" It | i | written, h lus- 

contains articles by the leading | | trated and full of valuable 


ord. Resident correspon- | TECHNICAL | and managers of industrial 


dents, who are daily engaged i Е 7 and commercial concern 


men in the Motor and Aviation | | | information for technical mer 


E 


in the Automobile industry, | FOU "NA Q No expense is spared in; 
rite regularly on the trade | | E Е зари sium dt T widely 
prospects -in their FOR | known as the best publication | 


^ 


stricts. 


O Write for — OF ONE Write for 0 
further Particulars, ———— : ا‎ Advice on Technical | v 
Advertising. 
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BANK OF BENGAL 


Capital fully paid up . Re. 2,00,00,000. 
Reserve Fund - yy, 175,00,000. 
Reserve for Depreciation of 
investments j 25,00,000. 
HEAD OFFIGE-—STRAND ROAD, CALCUTTA. 
Branches : 


Olive Street. Park Street and Bara Bazar (Calcutta), 
Agra, Akyab. Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore, 
Chittagong. Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Jalpaiguri, Lahore, Lucknow, Moulmein, Nagpore, 
Patna, Rangoon, Simla. 


Agen 
= Elphinstone Cirole, Bombay. 
Sub-Agenoles : 
= Naraingunge and Secunderabad. 
= Pay Offloes : 
= Chandpore usually open from July to December. 
= Serajgunge do. do. do, 
= Parbhani (Dec: an) do. November to March. 
= Current Aocounts—Opened free of charge. 
= Fixed Deposits—Received at interest. 
= Government and other securtties— Received for safe 
= custody, Purchases and sales effected. Interest 
= collected апа remittances made. 
= Loans and Cash Credits CrantecL—Discount 
= Accounts opened, and approved Mercantile Bills 
= discounted. 
= Savings Bank Deposits—-Received and interest 
= T 
= Copies of Rules, Rates, etc., may ‘be had -n 
= Dn at the Head Office, and at any of the 
= ranches, Sub-Agencies or Pay Offices. 
= By Order of the Directors, 
= N. H. MATHESON, 
= Offg. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE SANITARY GOODS 


AND RARDWARE STORE, 
2/1-273, Nagdevi Street, BOMBAY. 
Я مې‎ 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Sanitary pipes and appliances, cast-iron 
rain water pipes and fittings, wrought- 
iron and steellapwelded boiler tubes, 
main cocks, wheel valves, etc, etc. 


ised and steam tubes and fittings 
by the best British and American 
manufacturers. 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE SPARLING PATENT LOCK 
WORKS, DARA'S DOUBLE PATENT 
LOCK, PADLOCKS AND 
SPIGOT COCKS, Erc.. Erc 


e$ 
ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


Telegrams :i—' PIPELOCK.” Codes: A.B.C., Sth and Bentley's Code 


. 
ALSO 
Wrought-iron or steel black galvas- 
i 
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BANK OF BOMBAY 


Capital paid up ... .. He 1,09.00,000 
Lteserve Fund ssi e. رو‎ — 1,15,00,000 
HEAD OFFICE—80OMBAY. 

Branohes i 


Ahmedabad, Akola, Amraoti, Broach, Hyderabad 
(Sind), Indore, Jalgaon, Karachi, Poona, Quetta, 
Rajkot, Sholapur, Sukkur, Burat, 


Sub-Branohes: 
Ahmedabad City, 


Bombay Sub-Branches: 
Byculla, Mandvi and Sandhurst Road, 


Current Aceounts—Opened free of charge. 

Fixed Depostts—-Received for twelve months and 
also for short periods during the busy season, and 
interest allowed thereon at rates which may be 
ascertained on application. 

Savings Bank Deposits-—-Received ani interest 
allowed thereon at four per cent. per annum, 

Loans and Cash Gredits—(iranted on the security of 
Oovernment securities, Municipal and Port Trust 
Debentures, City of Bombay rovement Trust 
Debentures, Shares in Guaranteed Railways, Goods 
and Bullion. 

Disoount Aocounts—Opened and approved Mer- 
cantile Bills discounted. 

Government and other Seourities——Received for Safe 
Custody, Purchases and Sales effected, and Interest 
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and Dividends collected. = 

Copies of Rules, Powers of Attorney, etc., may be = 

had on application at the Head Office or at any of = 

the Branches or Sub-Branches. == 

B. AITKEN, - = 

Seoretary and Treasurer = 

em = 
ПТО 





ASIATIC S. N. 
CO., LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in England.) 


REGULAR SAILINGS TO 


CHITTAGONG. RANGOON, MOULMEIN, PORT 
BLAIR, COLOMBO, BOMBAY (Via COAST PORTS), 
JAVA PORTS. 





\ 
Steamers, Tons, Sailing For 





Maharaja | 2,265 | 28th June 1920 Bombay vía 
Nawab 5,430 | r5th June ,, Bombay vía 


TURNER, MORRISON & Co., Ltd. 


Managing Agents 


ASIATIC STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ltd. 
CALCUTTA. 


ТТТ ОООО 


Allahabad Bank Ld. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Authorized Capital — ... Rs 40,00,000 
Cupital subscribed and fully paid up ,. 30,00, 200 
Reserve Fund in Government Paper 
and other investments .. ry 30,00,000 
HEAD OFFICE—ALLAHABAD, 
Branches. 


Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Delhi, Dehra Dun: 

Lucknow, Bareilly, Jhansi, Jubbulpore, Naini Tal: 

Meerut, Mussoorie, Nagpur and Patna, 
8ub-Agenolos. 

Allahabad City Office, Amritsar, Aminsbad Park 

(Lucknow), Benares, Chandhausi, Hathras, Lucknow 

City Office, Lyallpur, Moradabad, Rae Bareli, Sitepur 

and Fyzabad. 

Correspondents—In all the Principal Towns through- 

out India, | 

London Bankers—The National Provinoial and Union 

Bank of England, Limited. 

Current Aooounte— Opened free of charge. 

Fixed Deposits—Received for long or short periods 

on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

Savings Banks Deposite—Small sums received. 

Copy of Rules can be obtained on application. 

Government Paper and other scourities purohaeed and 

sold, the Oustody thereof undertaken and interesi 

and Dividends iged. 

Loans and Cash Credits granted. 

Currency Notes of any Circle, Cheques and Hundies 

are received for credit in Fixed Deposit Account free 


illi 
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The Mercantile Bank 
of India, Limited. 


(Incerporated in Nngland.) 


obe £1 ‚800,002 


Patd-up Capital £750,000 
Reserve Fund ... "n s.. £150,000 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders £150,000 


LONDON BANKERS: 
The Bank of England. 
The London Joint Clty and Midland Bank, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15, Graeeohursh Street, London, E.C. 3. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


Calcutta, Howrah, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Rangoon, Colombo, Kandy, Galle, Penang, 
Singapore, Knala Lumpur (Е. M States}, Kota 
Bharu (Kelantan), Bangkok, Batavia, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Mauritius, New York, U.8.A. 

Current Aseounts opened and interest allowed at 2 
per cent. per annum on daily balances up to one 
lakh of ra 

Fixed Deposits.—Deposits are received for fixed 
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Banking business of every description transacted. application. 
t Co уо Rules may be had on application at the Head Clive Buildings, А. SCOTT-SMITIT, 
z Office and at any of the Branches. 8, Olive Street, CALOU 


TTA. M vens dci 
Howrah Agency : 33. Grand Trunk Road, Maidan. 
Caloutta Office, 


6, Royal Exchange Plaoe. 


A. BOWIE, 
Agent. 
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MOTOR CYCLES 


EPLACEMENTS 
EPAIRS | 
ENOVATIONS 








PACIFIC MAIL S. 5. CO. 


AMERICAN LINE. 
MANILA EAST INDIA SERVICE. 


Calcutta and Colombo to San Francisco 


Vid Singapore, Saigon, Manila and Honolulu. 


5,5. *' Colusa ” S.S. '*Santa Cruz” 
S.S. '' West Selene” S.S. '' Haleakala " 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE. 


Manila and Hongkong to San Francisco 


Vid Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama and Honolulu. 
S.S. *' Ecuador ” S.S. “* Venezuela" S.S. *' Colombia ' 
These steamers are equipped with the most modern improve- 


ments for comfort and safety of passengers. One and two 
BED statervoms only. No upper berths. 


PANAMA SERVICE. 


San Francisco, Mexico, Central America, Panama. 


Safety and comfort of Passengers 
ulways our first consideration. 








MATTHEWS & TURNBULL 


62, ELLIOTT ROAD, CALCUTTA 





Ghe HINDUSTAN TRADING AND 
TANNERY COMPANY (INDIA), LIMITED. 


IMPURT AND EXPORT MERCHANTS, LEATHER 
MANUFACTURERS AND COMMISSION AGENTS. 
EXPORTERS.— Jute, Gunnies, Tea, Coffee, Shellac, 
Indigo, Saltpetre, Spices, Myrabolans, Sugar, 
Tobacco, Kapok, Nux Vomica, Manganese Ore, 
Tallow, Oils, Seeds, Hides and Skins, Etc. 
IMPORTERS.—Hardware, Metals, Metal Goods, 
Pottery, Utensils, Piece-goods, Hosiery, Stationery, 
Oilmanstores, Etc. 


For information re freight or passage apply to— 


THE ANGUS CO., LTD., 
3, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA 


OR , Managing Agents: 


WHITE BROS., LIMITED. 


Post Box 667, CALCUTTA. Telegrams :i—" MAHAL.” 
Codes need :—Bentley's & A.B.C. Sth Edition. 


For passage information only to — 


THOS. COOK & SON, COX'S SHIPPING AGENCY, LIMITED, 
GRINDLAY & СО., KING HAMILTON & CO. :: anywhere in India. 
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s. NV cc ge. ac D Je db gs Е: 
for the Palace, the Bungalow, the Town or — — the Car, the Factory, 
the Mill or the Workshop in the . 


7.4 i da en 
ic, iia |, w E IA ET Qe Bx. % Ea 
line from a single lamp to a complete installation; telephone, and pumping 


installations of any size for Gities, — PR чэ Estates, Private Houses, 
etc., can be obtained from the 


EASTERN ELECTRIC 
and TRADING COMPANY, 


BOMBAY, KARACHI, LAHORE AND AMRITSAR. 


Some of Our Specialities: 


(UII МСНИ. COM [IPA ET xS 


Electric Motor-driven Centrifugal aad TURBINE PUMPS (vertical and 
horizontal). Diploma and Highest Award, San Fraacisco Exposition, 1913. 
Send for special descriptive brochure and price list. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS (British PORTABLE Electric Torches, 
and American). ' | Motor Car and Cycle Lamps, 
ELECTRIC FANS (British. and E Hand Lamps, Miners’ Lamps, etc. 
DIEI DW PERFECTION Storage Batteries 
and Heating Appliances. Gerta for Motor Cars and Boats, Light- 
PERFECTION Automatic Light- ing Plants and Ignition. 

Aa АШЫШ HYDROMETER Syringes for 

d Storage Batteries. 


WESTINGHOUSE Mazda 
(U.S.A.) Lamps of all Voltages COLUMBIA Dry Cells (a large 
Stock just received). 


and Candle-power. 


Ed 
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Etc., Etc. 


Send for lllustrated Price List to the 


EASTERN ELECTRIC & TRADING CO., 


(DEPT. B. E.) 


HORNBY ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 
Branches at KARACHI :: :: LAHORE :: :: and AMRITSAR. 
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The Power Plant Oin i jour own hands 
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No more messy oil lemps ! 


country dweller. No matter where you live or how far from tle 

nearest town the Delco-Light can be installed, and will supply power 
for all your needs. It does away with the necessity of Punkha coolies who are, 
for the most part, dirty and incompetent and with the necessity for any other 
form of lighting. It is clean and efficient in use and costs less to run than any 


T: Delco-Light has solved the lighting and power problem for the up- 





—— 
—— 


lig po 

E other lighting set. A gallon of kerosine will completely charge the battery 
= and this will give sufficient power to light the average bungalow "for two days. 

e Come and see it working. We shall be glad to show you all its good points, 
p and do so in the full knowledge that having seen the Delco-Light at work 
f E 

B other lighting sets will possess no attraction for you. 

E Simple to install. Simple te work. MWp perk ts 
Ex For further particulars apply to:— 


THE RUSSA ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD. 
(Electrical Department), 
4, FAIRLIE PLACE, CALCUTTA. 


Sets may be seen working and full particulars may also be obtained from 
our Branches at Lahore, Rawalpindi, Madras, Dibrugarh and Sylhet. 


Managing Agents:—KILBURN & CO. 
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IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, PLEASE 


WE WANT TO SERVE 


and to serve you so well that you will continue with us 
asa customer. There is no better way of becoming 
acquainted than by letting us know what you need. 


An inquiry will not obligate you in the least. 


Electric Plants, Lifts, Dynamos, Motors, Pumps, Ceiling and Table Fans, Lamps and Shades, 
- Motor Wagons, Automobiles, Motor Car Silencers, Tyre Fillers and Automobile and Electrical 
Accessories. Portable Steel and Wooden Houses. Gas and Oil Engines up to 1,000 B.H.P. 
Tea Machinery.  Tiering and Bale Handling Machines. Cream Separators, etc. etc. 


= 


TRY US FOR MODERN ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS. 


4 


STEPHENS & CO, 7, Dacre's Lane, CALCUTTA 


Telegrams: Devoir. Telephone: 4016 












































Works: 
CHELMSFORD, 
ENGLAND. 


Branch Office:— 
6-7, CLIVE STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 







General View of an Automatic Electrically Driven Tyre Rolling Mill. Installed at Messrs. John ` 


Brown and Co.’s Works, Sheffield. 
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T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES PUBLISHING СО, 
8-1, DACRE'S LANE : 


Circulation and Influence for Promotion of American Export Trade : 


Note.—The bulk of the Circulation of this Register (about 80 per cent.) is 
throughout the United States and Canada. We consider it unnecessary to issue 
& separate Export Edition when our regular edition fully answers both purposes, 
und gives our advertisers tbe benefit of both foreign and domestic circulation 
at.substantially the price of one. 

Many of the Important Importing Houses throughout the world are 
using the Register, realizing that the work so universally recognized through- 
out the United States as the Standard Purchasing Guide offers them the best 
metbod of getting in touch with the American: Manufacturers of any product 
that they require. The number of foreign users will be greatly increased with 
the new edition, probably totalling more than 5.000, a large portion of the 
Important importing houses throughout the world. 

Our Pacific Coast Manager, Mr. Arthur R. Bird, with two assistants 
left 18th February for a nine months’ tour of the Orient and Australia, to 
establish agencies. 

His work is about completed and the sale of Thomas’ Register is now 
being energetically pushed throughout the world by the following twenty (20) 


Resident agencies : 


Mexico—‘ The Aztec Land,” Gante 14, Mexico, 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Home Office: 135, Lafayette Street, New York 






CALCUTTA 


D. F. 
Porto Rico—E. W. Pope, 15 Condade St., Santuce. 
Cuba-— Braulio Corral, Galiano 84 Altus, Havana. 
Argentina— Libreria de J. Menendez, Bernardo 
de Irigoyen, 186, Buenos Aires. 
England- Опо Popper, 24 Railway Approach, 
London, S. E. 
France—A. G. Hostachy, 74 rue de Rennes, Paris. 
Italy — Е. Scrimaglio & Co., 2:0 Cesarea 8, Genoa. 
Spain—La Union Hispano-Americana, San Ber- 
nardo 78, Madrid. Branch at Barcelona. 
Holland—Scheltema & Holkemas  Bcekhandel, 
Rokin 74, Amsterdam. 


Norway, Sweden & Denmark— Edgar Н. 


Simpson, Magnus Bergs Gade 4, Kristiania. 
Hawaii—Chas. R. Frazier Co., Honolulu. 


Philippines— Merchants Publicity Co., 74 Es- 
colta, Manila. 


Japan—Jas. Appleyard, 135 Kitanocho 4 Chome, 
Kobe. 


China—Chun-Mei News Agency, 34 Nanking 
Rd., Shangha:. 


Australia and New Zealand—Jno. H. Saun- 
ders, Equitable Bldg., Sydney. 


Java and Dutch East Indies—P. E. Staver- 
man, Sourabaya. 


Singapore—A. G. Fletcher, 213 Orchard Rd. 
French Indo-China—Biedermann & Co., Saigon 


South Africa—Sperrin-Palmer Co., 85 St. George's 
St., Capetown; J. Wright Sutcliffe, Henwoods 
Arcade, Johannesburg; Allan Н. Lawrie, 
318 Smith St., Durban 





India, Burma and Ceylon-—T. H. Campbell. 
Howes Publishing Co., 8-1, Dacre’s Lane, 
Calcutta. . 
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Incorporated in the United Kingdom. 


BURRAKUR IRON WORKS, 
Kulti, E. I. Ry. 


Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Columns, Pipes, 

Chairs, Sleepers, Fencing Sockets, Mortar 

Mills and General Casting ; also of Sulphuric 
Acid, Ammonia Sulphate and Tar. 


ato 
PIG-IRON 


“ Manharpur ” and “ Bengal” Brands 


In Grades Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Seud for Special Leaflet giving all information to 
Founders using Pig-Irom. 


eso 
STOCK IN 





LARGEST INDIA 


OF WATER-SUPPLY PIPES 


. . AND CONNECTIONS . 


For any required head of pressure. 


de 
All Railway Chairs, Sleepers and 
Pipes manufactured to British 
Specifications. 
Contractors to the Government 
of India and all the Principal 
Railways, Municipalities, Eto. 


ate 


Managing Agents: 


MARTIN & CO., 


Engineers & Contractors, 
6 & 7, CLIVE ST., CALCUTTA. 
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Cultivate 
your 


The 


MANUFACTURERS' 


HARDWARE 


AND ENGINEERING 


CIRCULAR. 


The only representative Export Paper 
FOR THE 


HARDWARE 


AND 


ENGINEERING TRADES. 
fe 


Its circulation is as great as the combined issues of 
any other five Export Papers published in Great 
Britain, Export Papers having circulations of a 
general nature and catering for every class of trade 
under the sun, cannot be so efficient as papers which 
specialise in but one group of Allied Trades. 

Cut out the wasted, useless appeals to buyers who are 
not and never will be interested in your goods, and 
place your announcements in a paper that caters for 
your class o: buyers only. 

The Manvfacturers’ Hardware & Engineering Circu- 
lar is the only Specialist Export Paper published in 
Great Britain. It is the only paper of its kind and 
has no competitor. 


20,000 


| PER ISSUE 
Manufacturers! Hardware 





and Engineering Circular 


7, Hampton St., Birmingham, England. 


Sample Copies and Advertising Rates will be 
forwarded to Engineering Export Houses in India 
on application to— 


THE MANAGER, 
8-1, DACRE'S LANE, 


“ BUSINESS," 
CALCUTTA. 


EXPORT 
. TRADE! 





Now Ready! 
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Now Ready ! 


PANTHEISM 


AND THE 


VALUE OF LIFE 


With special reference to Indian Philosophy 
BY 


W. S. URQUHART, M.A., D. Phil. (Aberdeen) 


Antkor af "' re pa and Life,” " a Historical : 
"d the Eternal Christ 


Cloth, 12s. 6d. Pages 700. 12s. 6d. Rs. 6-4. 


CARRIAGE EXTRA. 


“The seven hundred pages may well rank with the best tbat 
have been written upon Hindu thought. That is to sa ‚ they 
are at once destructive, constructive, and impartial. here is 
no connected problem which is not only freely and fully discussed 
to our greater enlightenment.” -The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE UPANISHADS AND LIFE 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 





Paper. Pages 150. As. 10 
JUST OUT! JUST OUT! 


The Religious Quest of India Series 


J. N. FARQUHAR, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon). 
Edited by ін S GRISWOLD, MLA’ PRD 


REDEMPTION: HINDU AND CHRISTIAN 


By SIDNEY CAVE, M.A., D.D. 
Rs. 5-4. 10s. 6d. 10s. 6d. Rs. 5-4. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Indian Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammadan 
Period. By Nicol Macnicol, M.A., D.Litt. 6s. Rs. 3 
The Heart of Jainism. By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, M.A., 
D.Sc. 7s. 6d. Rs. 3.12 
The Treasure of the Magi. By James Hope Moulton, 
D.Litt. 8s. 6d. Rs. 4-4 

IN THE PRESS. 


An Outline of the Religious Literature of India J. N. 
Farquhar, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon). 12s. 6d. Rs. 6-4 
The е ог the Twice-born. Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 


Several other volumes are under preparation. 


The Religious Life of India Series 


Due from the Press in Eight Weeks. 
The Chamars. By Geo. W. Briggs. Paper, Rs. 1-8. 
Cloth, Rs. 3. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Village Gods of South India. By the Bishop of 
Madras. (Revised Edition in the Press. j 

The Ahmadya Movement. By H. A. Walter, M.A. 
Paper, Rs. 1-4 Cloth, Rs. 3-0. 


Prices fixed at the exchange of 2 shillings to the Rapee. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


(Y.M.C.A.) 
Head Office:—5, Russell Street, CALCUTTA 


Branch Office :—86, College Street, CALCUTTA 
Madras Agency Oxford University Press, Y.M.C.A, Bldgs, 








he Machine for Beautiful Work 
“A Trial Will Convince You" 


Some writing machines may be good, 
Some, “belter than others" may boast, 
But the fact none can burke, 
Ghat for beautiful work, 
“С here is none to compare with the Yost. 


$ 


‘Ghe 
Yost ‘Gypewriter 


Company, Limited. 


12, Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta 





And at 
Bombay, Allahabad, Фасса, Bankipore, 
Lahore, «Жайга, Rangoon, Colombo, 








Telegrams: ‘ Yost.” Telephone 1725 
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are the most economical and durable for all Hydraulic and Sanitary purposes. 
All Pipe Lines guaranteed for 30 years. Any diameter —Any Pressure. Thousands 


of miles of Hume Reinforced Concrete Pipes have been laid in Australia and 
South Africa, where they are driving all competitors out of the field. 
For full particulars apply to — Secretaries & Head Office :—HOWRSON BROS., LTD., 


The Managing Director: JAMES MADEN, М, Inst. C.E., 32, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, SOUTH, CALCUTTA. 
32-1, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, SOUTH, CALCUTTA. Telegraphic Address: " HUMEPIPB,"* Caloatta, 









NEVER LETS GO. 


2 


ALLIGATOR 
STEEL LACING 





| MACHINERY 
! BELTING 


WATERPROOF 
PAULINS 


Made from 
English Flax Canvas 
Cotton Canvas 
Jute Canvas 


Y 


For prices and all other particulars 
apply to— 


BIRKMYRE BROS. 


6, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA. 


— О Incl О рона О БЕ О gg ORO OO 0 


== ORO ORO TOTO om 
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NO TOOL REQUIRED BUT A HAMMER 


A Perfect Flexible Joint made in any kind 
of Belting on a 4-inch Belt in 3 minutes. 
Estimate what this means in reduc‘ion of 








expense account when an idle mechanic 
and machine are waiting 20 to 30 minutes 
for a Belt Repair. 

70 per cent. of the strength of the Belt is 
obtained with an “ALLIGATOR” Joint. 





Sole Agents: - 


IVAN JONES, LTD., 


12, MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA. 


LE TH еее авав ТСЖ Ита GARA MAMMA MAMMA NOMEN NN 






"Phone: то2о, Calcutta. Telegrams: * LUSTSITZ, CALCUTTA. 


L 


BERGER'S 


HIGH CLASS 


PAINTS and 
VARNISHES 


э, 
THE CHEAPEST IN THE END 


^e», 





SOLE AGENTS: 


HEATLY & GRESHAM, Ltd., 
6, WATERLOO ST., CALCUTTA. 
And at BOMBAY, MADRAS AND LAHORE. 
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And “CLINCHERS” are 
truly Herculean when 
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Yet how smoothly they run— 


how easily they outwit the roadpits 
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Tyredom. 
London and Edinburgh, Bte. 


strength and toughness 
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NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. 


THE RUSSA ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., 





Leo might be the King o' Beasts, but he's not a patch on Jumbo 


when it comes to sheer strength. 
in 
combination the maximum of strength and res 


regular “Jumbos” 


Their 
a case of puncture-fighting. 


Indian A.gents :— 
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THE SENSE OF WORDS AND THE 
TRUTH OF SENSE 


W HEX in a supremely critical mood one surveys the advertising of to-day one is immediately struck by the unevenness 
of its merits, the primitiveness of its mistakes, For example, while its sense of psychology is quite good, its 

sense of words is shocking. Much of it knows neither the rules of grammar nor punctuation, yet the originality of 
its appeal is more pronounced every year. And here and there one sees a genuine realisation of the value of sreb/lety, the 
fundamental rightness of restraint, Yet its integrity of statement is sometimes debatable ! 


The train of thought that led to these conclusions was started by the sight of an announcement advocating the purchase of 
some real tvory merchandise, One realised how often this senseless mistake is made —relic as it is of the time when advertis- 
ing invariably implied gross exaggeration of fact. 

Real ivory . . . real linen, tortoiseshell, real gold ; how often one sees these words. If ivory is ivory, it stus? be real; 
if it is not real it can’t be ivory, and should be called by another name. In advertising linen it is quite unnecessary to use the 
adjective real. If it isn't linen, it must be something else! The phrase ‘‘ real linen” is meaningless, or, if it has 
significance, it is tantamount to implying that one might call "linen" linen when it was жоё linen! Soa distinction 
must be made; and material that is hardly linen proper is called linen-plain, while the genuine article is given the 


added lustre real. 


` 
And this mistake is sometimes made because the writer of the announcement has no sense of words; while 
sometimes. of course, it reveals that regrettable habit of making statements that are false, which earns for adver- 


tising a bad name. 





THE CALCUTTA CAMERA STORES 


PHOTO GOODS. 


Fresh Consigoment of the following Photographic Goods just received :— 


(т) Kodak, Ltd.—Films & Cameras—P. О. P. Plates & Papers. (2) Th. Hing- 
worth and Co, Ltd.—Dromide Papers. (3) Windor and Newtons-—Artint’s 


Colours. (4) Hunters, Ltd, —Process materials. 
All at lewest possible rates. Trial erder selicited 


The CALCUTTA CAMERA STORES, 





ARE YOU? 


NE of those who have not decided to become a 
() regular subscriber to Business? If so, I can give 
you some good reasons why it would pay yon 

to subscribe. Let me ask you a question or two :— 


Do you wish to know what the biggest men of India 
are thinking about the things that interest you? 


India and all Indian affairs are passing through a tran- 
sition period ; the * old order" is going to change, the 
best minds are scheming, thinking, planning a ‘‘new 
order” of things; to evolve conditions that will improve 
politics and commerce : industry and society, in short life 
and living in India. Do you not wish to know how these 
things are being done, how the ''new order" is taking 
form and life under your very eyes? Business deals with 
al these—if you аге а regular subscriber you will read of 
all these month by month in Business. Order form 


is attached. 


their appeal by their intelligent, careful use of words. 
So no one without a sense of words should be a writer of advertisements to-day, 


And without integrity of statement no advertisements will show results which /ast. Such publicity means, obviously 
(one would have thought) money thrown away, The entire valne, ns well as the morality, of advertisement lies in the 
honesty of its appeal. This is the very A. B. C. of the science of publicity—and not yet fully learnt. 


8-2, Hospital Street, Calcutta 





In either case the fault is so primitive it should have been rectified long since. Written advertisements make 
And this is an inborn gift; it 1s hardly ever acquired. 


* 


—From The Counsels of Caltsthenes, 
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BRANCHES: 


MUSSOORIE WESTERN INDIA'S ВА5 ВАН 
DEHRA DUN LARGEST 9 MOST BAGHDAD. 
Ф — UPTODATESYORE. Ф 


BRANCHES: 







Fouse Furnishers, Fe erfumepy Ф or Specialists, 
Sronmongers, lass Q China ÜMenrchants.— 


æ Large Stocks s of Travelling Goods. mo | 


WE SPBCIALISE IN ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Write for Copy of oun Cumrcat Catalogus. 
oari EAEE PEE 
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"INDIVIDUALITY MEANS AS MUCH IN MACHINES AS IT DOES IN PERSONS' 


HE machines illustrated on this page all represent 
different classes of work and yet they are all 
worthy of the word “ Individuality” in their own 
clas. That may not convey much to you. Let us 
send you full specifications--then you'll understand. 


WALWORK GEAR GRAY SHEET METAL LUMSDEN OSCILLATING 
HOBBING MACHINE CUTTER. TOOL GRINDER. 





The Lumsden system offers a means where. | 
by an adequate supply of efficient cutting 
А tools for Lathes, Planers, Shapers, und | 
These Machines automatically Slotters is available as and when required. 
M Cutting Tools so made consume less power, М 
generate spur, spiral and worm give greater output and cost considerably 
gears, Control exceptionally New method of cutting, eliminating, S to о p» aod o hoe: o 
accessible, adequate provision springing and buckling, especially TAPE RE S ЧОНО клор ав 
fon taai xin et suitable for intricate template cutting, grinding by band. e І 
ОНА where clean and accurate shearing is Ош Lumsden specialist will be glad to ^ 
all wearing parts, and special ekê explain the system and we have a Lums- 
| | | den Machine running in our showrooms 
ridged- construction -ensuring LET A H QU OTE which we are always pleased to show 
accurate machining. Y QU 2 anyone interested, 
X Ж 
g 
SMALL TOOLS. MACHINE TOOLS. 
A ж 


13, BRITISH INDIAN STREET :: : CALCUTTA. 
Bombay Branch: -S'T ANDARD BUILDINGS, HORNBY ROAD. 


TELEGrams {machine "ГЕЛЕМ (Machine 


P nort 


ALFRED HERBERT (India) LTD. | 








Dolatram Kashiram & Со. 
Bombay, India, 


W^NT the Soie Representation of Manufacturers only for the 
whole of British India for — 





Hardware, Electrical Accessories, -Electrical Lamps, Textile Goods, Mill, 
Gin, Railway Stores, Machinery, Piece-goods, Hosiery, Woollens, Glassware, 
Sewing Machines, Motors, Dynamos, Motor Cars, Motor Cycles, Cycles, 
Stationery, Papers, Sizing Ingredients, Heavy Chemicals, Drugs, Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations, Bedsteads, Bentwood Furniture, Talking Machines, 
Telephones and any other class of articles suitable for the Indian market. 


MANUFACTURERS are requested to send necessary samples, 
Catalogues and terms. First Class References Guaranteed. 


UR BANKERS :—The International Banking Corporation; The Tata 
Industrial Bank, Ltd., Bombay; also refer The British and Foreign 
Trade Advising and Information Bureau, Grant Road, Bombay. 


OUR ORGANISATION OF SALES AGENCIES IN OVER 250 
PLACES IN INDIA STOCK OUR GOODS FOR SALE ON 
COMMISSION. 





RADE REFERENCES :— Messrs. Ault and Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Blakey's Boot Protectors, Ltd., Leeds; L. B. Holliday & Co., Hudders- 
field; W. H. Keys & Co. West Bromwich; West Haven Mfg. Co., West a 

Haven; R. Anderson Son & Co., Glasgow; Monti and Martini, of Milan. 


Apply to— 


Dolatram Kashiram & Co. 
Rogay Building, Apollo Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 


Telegraphic Address: P. О. Box No. 11. Qodes Used: 
“DOLATRAM KASHIRAM, BOMBAY.” Bentley’s Code; A. B. C. Code 
"Phone Nos. 4052 & 3658. 5th Edition; Lieber's Code. 
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BENGAL BRIDGE & BOLT Co., Ld. 


Works: Shalimar, HOWRAH. 








Telegrams: “ Boltnut,” | Telephone: 697. 





Consult us when you want 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING... 


Girderg 



















We have special facilities for dealing with jobs entailing the X 
extensive use of Iron & Steel and can offer you expert European 4 
advice on the erection of :— X 
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WORHSHOP BUILDINGS 
TEA FACTOR!ES 
COLLIERY STRUCTURES 
COOLIE QUARTERS 
GIRDER BRIDGES 

MILL- JETTIES 
WAREHOUSES, etc. 
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Managing Agents: J. C. BANERJEE m 


20, Strand Road, CALCUTTA. 
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ТТТ. 


Are YOU Interested in 
Modern Office Utilities? 


ALUABLE information concerning all kinds of 
office equipment—typewriters, adding machines, 
duplicating machines, cheque protectors, loose- 
leaf goods, letter and card files, stationery and supplies 
of every description—is published monthly in the 
journal, OFFICE APPLIANCES, which contains 
more than 200 pages (9 ins. by 12 ins.) of interesting 
material in each issue. 
The new office devices brought out during the 
month are described in a special department, and 
the products of more than two hundred 
manufacturers are shown in the advertising 
section. 
There are reviews of all important business 
shows, including pictures of exhibits and brief 
descriptions of displays. 
OFFICE APPLIANCES is read regularly by 
progressive business men in Great Britain and 
her Colonies, and in more than thirty other 
countries. 
Subscribers are entitled to free use of an Information 
Bureau which is prepared to answer by personal letter 
practically all questions germane to its field. 
Furthermore, we present each subscriber with copies of 
THE OFFICE APPLIANCE EXPORTER, a 
valuable journal published twice a year. 
The cost of subscription is $ 3.00 for one year or $ 5.00 for two years. 


Sample copy wili be mailed free upon request. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
417 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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The best Grease for high speed bearings. 


"BREALA " Bituminous Roofing. Lasts a life- 
time. 


BITUMEN " Asphalt. 
^LIGNOLITE " Wood Preservative. 
" MASTICO " Bituminous Paint 


ironwork. 


| Belting and Engineering Supplies. 


Preserve your 


e 
Sole Agents for the above manufacturers of 


W. H. KEYS, LIMITED and 
| E. BROOKSHANK & CO. LIMITED. 


Petroleum Products & 


+ Eng. Supplies, Ltd. 
| B5, Clive Buildings : Calcutta 


BENE 





€5” You must have 
GOOD PRINTING 


so it is worth remembering that 


W. Н. THORNS & CO 


are noted among other things for 
their good Printing, Bookbinding, 
Ruling, Diestamping and Majestic, 
Endlock, Twinlock Loose Leaf 
Ledgers Binders 


and Interscrew 


Send for Estimates— 








25-29, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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L. B. HOLLIDAY & CO, LD., 


(1914) 


BASIC COLOURS. 


Aeridine Yellow К, 2R. 

Auramine O Conc., O II. 

Basic Black G Conc., R Conc. 

Basic Green B Conc., G Conc. 

Bismarck Brown R R Conc. 

Chrysoldine К Pcwder, R Conc. Powder. 

Chryso'dine Y Powder, Y Conc. Powder. 

Indoine Blue. 

ы Black К. Conc., G Conc, 
agenta Powder 

Malachite G. 

Malachite Green Powder. 

Marine Blue H. 

Methylene Blue BB Conc,, BD ex. Conc., 
BBN, R Conc., R. extra Conc., RN, 
ZF Powder, ZF Conec., Crystals. 

Methylene Green B Paste. 

Methylene Violet 2B Conc., 2R Conc, 

Methylene Viulet 6B Extra, 2B Extra, Extra 
Extra, 2R Extra, 4R Extra, 6R Extra, 

New Pbosphine R. 

Phenylene Brown PD, PD Conc. 

Russian Red. 

Safranine BFF 

Safranine BS, BS Conc., RFF. КЕЕ 
Conc., GG Conc. 

Tannin Heliotrope. 


SULPHIDE COLOURS. 


Thionone Black Paste. 

Thionone Black PL Conc., PR Conc. 
RM.,6R 

Thionone Brilliant Blue GR. 

Thionone Brown R Conc., 2R Conc. 

Thionone Corinth B Conc., G Cone. 

Thionone Dark Brown M. 

Thionone Deep Black P Conc, 

Thionone Drab R G 

Thionone Green B 2G 5G 

Thionone Indigo R B 

Thionone Isabellina. 

Thionone Khaki G. 

Thionone Navv Blue B Conc., 2K Conc. 

Thionone Printing Black New, 

'Thionone Yellow G R 


MORDANT COLOURS. 


Alizenine Pad SF Paste. 
Anteuracene Blue BP Paste, 2B Paste, 2B 
Powder, 2BR Powder. 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND. 
ge A 


Mordant Colours—contd. 


Anthraquinone Voilet В Powder 

Brilliant Chrome Violet 2B Paste. 

Diadem Chrome Black S, GN Extra, HN 
Extra, H Extra BX, F. 

Diadem Chrome Blue Black IIB Extra. 

Diadem Chrome Green B. 

Diadem Chrome Red BR. 

Gambiue G Extra Paste. 

Monochrome Brown H Paste, G Paste. 
IIN Paste, GN Paste, 

Monochrome Grey WM 

Monochrome Orange R Paste 

Monochrome Yellow GF Paste, GEN Paste 

Print Orange R Paste, 

Print Yellow G Paste. 


ACID COLOURS. 


Acid Black. 

Acid Magenta N. 

Acid Prune V. 

Acid Scarlet 4R 

Ad. Yelow G. 

Acid Cardinal B. 

Brilliant Bordeaux P. 

Carmoisine 5. 

Fast Red À, A New. 

Naphthol Blue Black 6B. 
Naphthol Yellow S. 
Napbthylamine Black II. 2D, 4B. 
Orange II IV, 

Ponceau 2R, 2R, Conc, 4R, 4R, Conc, 
G G Cone. 

Tartrazine Supra N, RN, 5. 
Wool Scarlet 5R. 


DIRECT COLOURS, 


Benzo Purpuri: e 4B, 6B. 
Congo Red, 

ілағатіпе Fast Yellow H, 
Paramine Black B Extra. 
Paramine Direct Black ВИ, 
Paramine Direct Blue 2B. 
Paramine Direct Brown G, 2G. 
Paramlne Direct Brown M. 
Paramine Direct Green B, G 
Paramine Direct Orange R, G. 
Paramine Direct Violet N. 
Paramine Direct Yellow Y, R, 2R, 2G. 
Paramine Fast Bordeaux B, 
Paraphonine Yellow G, 


(1914) 


VAT COLOURS. 


Hydranthrene Brilliant Copper D. 
Hydranthrene Brown B Paste 
Hydranthrene Brown BG Paste. 
Ilydranthrene Dark Blue Paste. 
Hydranthrene Green Paste, 
Hydranthrene Olive R. 
IIydranthrene Violet Paste, 


UNION COLOURS. 


Union Black 

Union Orange Brown К, 
Union Orange Brown R, G. 
Uaion Orange R. 

Union Rose RG. 


OIL COLOURS. 


Brilliant Oil Black in lumps 
Brilliant Oil Crimson in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Green in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Green B in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Orange R in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Orange Y in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Red in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Violet in lumps. 
Brilliant Oil Yellow in lumps. 
Sudan I II, III. 


SPIRIT COLOURS. 


Spirit Black. 
Spirit Blue. 
Spirit Green. 
Spirit Orange 
Spirit Red 
Spirit Violet. 
Spirit Yellow. 


LEATHER COLOURS. 


Basic Dark Brown P. 
Basic Tan O. 

Chrome Leather Black B. 
Chrome Leather Black G. 
Chrome Leather Brown D. 
Chrome Leather Brown С, 
Chrome Leather Tan 20 
Dark Acid Brown LR. 
Light Acid Brown L, 








Samples and (Quotations on application. 


SELLING AGENTS :— 


DOLATRAM KASHIRAM & CO, 


ROGAY BUILDING, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBA Y. 


Telephone Nos. 4053 & 3658. 


Telegrams :-—'‘ MAMADOKAP. ' 


EGG] 


SUB-AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
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Codes used : P Tel. Address: 
A.B.C., 4th & Sth Edition, A.-l, POPINJAY," CALCUTTA, 
Western Union, Premier, Bentley's чо. 
and Private Codes. e 1690 to 1694, cutta, conaecting 


to Private Exchange 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


CHARTERED BANK 

BUILDINGS . . . CALCUTTA 

London House: 7, Grace Church Street, E.C. 3. New York House, 26, Beaver Street, New York. 
MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS AND AGENTS. 


Coal Masters and Exporters. Hide Merchants, Tanners and Leather 
Jute Spinners and Manufacturers. Manufacturers. 

Exporters of Jute and Jute Fabrics. Insurance Agents for leading Fire, Marine 
Timber Merchants and Sleeper Suppliers. and Life Insurance Companies, Export- 
Cement, Limestone and Lime Merchants ers of Mica, Castor Oil and General 
Sugar Growers and Merchants. Indian Produce. 

Engineers and Machinery Suppliers Mineral Prospectors and Geologists 


Architects and Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Makers. 





Bhaskajuri Coal Co., Ltd. Budroochuck Coal Mining Co., Ltd. Barakar Coal Co., Ltd. Central Jherriah Coal Co., Ltd. 
Jumoni Coal Co., Ltd. Karanpura Ltd.  Nawaghur Coal Co., Ltd. Lutchipore Coal Co., Ltd. Reliance Coal Co., Ltd. 
Teetulmuri Coal Co., Ltd. 





The Loyabad Coke Manufacturing Co., Ltd. The Sijua (Jherriah) Hleotrio Supply Co., Ltd. 


Auckland Jute Co., Ltd. Clive Mills Co., Ltd. Dalhousie Jute Co., Ltd. Lansdowne Jute Co., Ltd. Lawrence Jute 
à Co., Ltd. Northbrook Jute Co., Ltd. Standard Jute Co., Ltd. Union Jute Co., Ltd. 





Goodnail Jute Baling Concern, R. Steel & Co., Ltd.  Sonakunda Baling Co., Ltd. Steel Baling Co., Ltd. 





The Crown Woollen Mille.  , 
Assam Saw Mills & Timber Co., Ltd. Surma Valley Saw Mills, Ltd. 
The Bisra Stone Lime Co., Ltd. The Orissa Cement Co., Ltd. 








Assam Sugar Estates & Factories, Ltd. Purtabpore Co., Ltd. Dooriah Lid. Ригва Ltd. U. P. Sugar Ltd. 





The India Tanneries Ltd. Thomson Lehzen & Co., Ltd. 





Weatern Assurance Co. State Assurance Co. British American Assurance Co. Manufacture Life Insurance Co. 
South British Insurance Co. New Zealand Insurance Co. Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Co. 


The Chota Nagpur Mioa Syndicate, Ltd. The Indian Graphite Co., Ltd. 
The Orissa Minerals Development Co., Ltd. 
The Panposh-Raipura Railway Co., Ltd. 
Ropeways Ltd., London. Tbe Transit Indicator Co, Ltd. 
General Investment and Trust Co., Ltd. Investment and Finance Co., Ltd. 


The Civil and Sanitary Engineering Co., Ltd. 


KUMARDHUBI ENGINEERING WORKS, LIMITED. 
KUMARDHUBI FIRECLAY AND SILICA WORKS. 
INDIAN PATENT STONE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ARMOURED TUBULAR FLOORS. 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS. STENTS CONCRETE SLEEPERS. 





CONTRACTORS to the Government of India, the Calcutta Port Trust, the East 
Indian Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway for the transhipment and handling of goods. 





BOMBAY, BUDGE BUDGE, CAWNPORE, CHANDPUR, CUTTACK, DACCA, GOALUNDO, HOWRAH, 
KUSHTIA, KHULNA, LALLGOLAGHAT, MADARIPUR, NARAINGANJ, SANTAHAR, SARA, Ete. AND 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN INDIA AND THE STRAITS. 
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GENERAL EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 


We specialize in canned and Dried The enormous demand for The Indian Motorist, 
Fruit and all kinds of Foodstuffs published monthly, demonstrates the popularity 
FIRST-CLASS CONNECTIONS WANTED | which this Magazine has attained 








MOTION PICTURE FILMS: Our special department 
can supply your needs for territorial rights on serials, 
features and short subjects. Advertising matter upon request. 


‘T'he 


A. J. BROWER СО. || INDIAN MOTORIST 
05-109, HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. | Re L MOREY ET 
a nsed: A.B.C., Sth Edn. Cable Address : JOEBROWER, NEW YORK. | Pe 1 mena | A LIIS 
QUALITY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO 


COAL—COAL—COAL | MOTORING AND AERONAUTICS 


Merchants and Agents, Dealers Without claiming a monopoly in the pro- 

in Coal, Coal-land, every sort duction of first-class journals in India, we 

of Mapas Jute Rice and at least never publish any other and rely 
3 E 

other Country Products, Etc. 


upon this uncompromising standard as our 
modus vivendi 


Enquire at: “fe 


BANNER & CO. | T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES PUBLISHING tO., 


8-1, DACRE’S LANE Ec =: CALCUTTA. 
7, Swallow Lane, CALCUTTA. 




















Have you tried 
RED ENSIGN 


ORANGE PEKOE 


TEA? 


5-LB. TINS. 


Post free by V.-P.P. to any 
Postal Address in India, S. 6- 8 
Burma or Ceylon. Each 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION, 

LIMITED, SHIPBUILDERS, 
QUILON, undertake to build, at 
short notice, Sailing Craft, Motor 
Hulis, Tugs, Pleasure Boats and other 
vessels to customers’ design and 
specifications. Enquiries invited. 


| 
| 
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DELICIOUS SAUCE POWDERS 





Ever ready for use in Camp and Quarters. 
One tin is sufficient to prepare a pint. ` 

A. (1) Almond. (2) Grape. Rs. 2 per tin. 

B. (1) Apple. (2) Orange. (3) Lemon. (4) Raisin. 
(5) Tomato, (6) Melon. (7) Pumpkin. (8) Mixed. 

Rs. 1-8 per tin. 

C. E Carrot. e on G) Raidish. (4) Ginger. 
5) Mango. 6) Pea. 7) Plum. (8) Date, 

THE UNITED COFFEE SUPPLY (3) Spiced. Жө, 1 per tin. 


CO., LD., COIMBATORE, 5. INDIA AGENTS WANTED. 
THE NOVELTY MART, PATIALA (Punjab, India) 


Postage and duty free t 


0 
any Address in the United Rs. 12 


Kingdom. Each 
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IN THE NAVY 


WHEN all you see of the world is the “water thereof "—and 

that through a porthole—there's only one escape from the 

foolish habit of “thinking of your sins"—' That explains why 

. ships that pass in the night or leave port in the day always 
take big stocks of 


"THREE CASTLES" 


IT’S THE CIGARETTE THAT'S SMOKED IN THE NAVY. 


BERN егш сс усыл ые се E ч 


AGENCIES: 
Madras and South India :-—Tue Ѕооти 
INDIAN Export Co., LIMITED. 
Rangoon :-~STEEL Bros. & Co., LIMITED. 
Ceylon :—DARLEY BUTLER & COMPANY, 
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Wholesale Manufacturers 








of all kinds of е Согомво. 

PRINTING р Bombay :—C. MACDONALD & Co, 
FOOLSCAP . . [5 Allahabad :—BESHAMBER NATH 
CARTRIDGE, . Bj "ECL Ж 

BLOTTING AND itn л RAMj1 Das, 






Lucknow Ram Das & Co. 
Delh 1: —M ATHURADAS PIRBIIOODIAL. 
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BADAMI 
PAPERS 








The Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., 


MILLS AT TITAGHUR. 
Managing Agents : 
F. W. HEILGERS & СО, 


Chartered Bank Buildings, CALCUTTA. 








Permanent Positions that Pay 


You can have a steady income during the “reconstruction” period following the war. Our 


offer assures you a permanent, growing business of your own. 


We Need Men and Women 


in every locality to collect renewals and new subscriptions for The Indian Motorist, and 


Indiam Business. We pay up to Rs. 100 a week for this work. We will pay you very 
liberally even for your spare moments. «T, If you want MONEY, we want YOU —sow. C, 
Nearly 10,000 subscriptions are expiring in the next few months, and will be renewed. You 


can share in the profits! For details— 





{--------------з------------------- Send in This Coupon. ------------------------------------ 


The Т. H. Camppett-Howes Publishing Co, 8-1, Dacre's Lane, Calcutta. Gentlemen :—1 


am interested. Tell me how to earn money zasziy in my spare time. 
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"X JAUXHALL cars are designed," remarks the || Zuto-SXCotor 
Journal, “not to go wrong, with all that the phrase includes : 


sturdy, simple, and easily looked after." This characteristic of the 
Vauxhall—its reliability of the war-service standard, and not of 
the drive-round-the-park standard—is one of the reasons why the 
Vauxhall is the ideal car for Overseas use. It is an expensive car, 
but it has the merit common to many English productions of looking 
the best and wearing the best. [ts elegance and refinement make it as 
suitable for town use as its reliability does for long up-country journeys, 


Ж 


BRIEF MECHANICAL PARTICULARS 
Nominal horse-power—25 h.p. ^ Engine—four cylinders 95 x 140 mm. Wheelbase— 
10 ft. 10 ins. Track—4 ft. 8 ins. Wheels —880 x 120. Ground clearance—9 ins. Large, 
easily adjusted brakes. Oil valve lubricators instead of — greasers.  Helically gear-driven 
, full-floated live axle. Long semi-elliptic springs. 
VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDFORSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Bombay Cycle and Motor Agency, Ltd., New Queen's Road, Bombay. French Motor Car 
& Electric Co., Ltd., 234, Lower Cireular Road, Caleutta. Simpson & Co., 34, Mount 
Road, Madras. Rowe & Co., Ltd., Rangoon, Burma. The Siam Import Co., Bangkok, Siam. 
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CONTENTS. 


= 
= PAGES z 
= Mr. Justice Shadi Lal. Frontispiece. = 
= Mr. Justice Shadi Lal, the First Indian Chief Justice id lo 435 Re ЭҢ z 
= The Editor Discoürses on Sundry Topics of Current Interest — ... 25 ê OE z 
= ‘The Woman of Bombay "—By T. Martin-Jones (Cartoon)... id e 9 = 
= Trade Enquiries (I) T ique. ТӨ = 
= Business and Politics in England—By A. H. S. Hinchliffe, В.А. bs 2. d = 
= The Straits Settlements and the Malay Peninsula —By N. A. Khundkar, BA. LLB. = 
= (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law "m | " a ^ 16 = 
= Rural India (1) :—A Bengal Homestead  ... iur. a9 = 
= The. Indian Co-Operative Movement in Relation to Responsible Government By io С, = 
= '"Laharry, M.A., B.L : E T us ix: 20 = 
= Gold—The Kolar Companies—By E. D. H. Е " 19 e. 23 = 
= The Hashish Smoker—By Miriem Khundkar ... sa ee ш ue 27 2 
= The Tea Cess—By Charles Judge ; 2n - .. 28 z 
= Some Aspects of the Labour Problem in India—By S S. V. Doraiswami үз i 35 = 
= Rural India (11) ——Through Woodland Ways е E en 37 = 
= Where to Live in Loudon—By K. L. M. ... . 38 = 
= England's Responsibility—Rutton : Or the р ofa Westernised Indian (II) —By = 
= Philip Dass ; e. 39 = 
= The Economic and Financial Situation А. Monthly Digest Ву “Ап z 
= Indian Economist " ud a. 44 = 
= Out of the Mouths of Men. Gems from the World's Statesmen T e 47 z 
= Cabbages and Kings (Illustrated) im e - sa 48 = 
= At the End of the Day—By J. A. Chapman т js E e 53 5 
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COCKILLS' 
“STRETCHLESS” BELTING 


transmits the maximum power from pulley to 
pulley. Being stretchless it gives day after 
day service, obviates “slip” and increases 
production. 


This trade-mark is on every length of the genuine. 
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HENRY F. COCKILL & SONS, LTD., 
MAKERS. 
CLECKHEATON. Regd. Trade Mark. 


COCKILLS’ “STRETCHLESS” ENDLESS 
DOUBLE CONE BELTS give the same 
regularity as a direct drive, ensure perfect pro- 
duction, and give long service. 


COCKILLS’ CONDENSER RUBBER 
LEATHERS, in all grooves and surfaces—the 


oldest and largest makers. 
“MASTABAR” BELT FASTENERS. The simples 


and most economical belt fastener on the market. 
Write for Lists. 


Henry F. Cockill & Sons, Ltd., 


P.O. Box 376, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Agents: W. Н. BRADY & CO Ltd., Bombay and Calcutta. E : ; : as i il | Es ИГ н: з. 
P. M. HUTHEESING & SONS, Ahmedabad. Ф · ji : = р. ЕС | ` I: р ; a D 
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THE TYRE TRIUMPHANT 





21, Pevensey Road, 
Eastbourne, 
| Ist January 1920. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Birmingham. 


Gentlemen, 


I should just like to express my satisfaction to you of the 
motor cycle covers in use on my'present “Triumph” and Sidecar. 


I took this motor cycle through the London-Exeter run, gaining 
a possible gold medal. 


в On examining the motor cycle covers after the run 1 found 
absolutely no sign of wear whatsoever and I only wish my Sidecar 
had been shod with a similar cover. Alas ! I had to take what I 
could get at the last minute and it let me down on two occasions 
by leaving the rim ! 

Also I should like to express my epproval of some covers of 
yours used on a “Triumph” during the past season. The records 
are as follows:— 

Ist 26 x 28" ex heavy on back, 6,750 miles and unpuncturcd 

Ist 26 x 28° heavy оп front, 6,800 , ” А 
2nd 26 х 28° ex heavy ол back, 3,109 ,, 2 punctures by rails 
А 2nd 26 x 28° heavy on front, 3,059 ,, and unpuncturcd 
(looks like new) 
zm ; Both the latter are still in use and quite £ood for another 2,060 to 
3,000 miles. The first two were only removed on account of my 
entering for the M.C.C. Inter-Club trial—the originals being 

retreated and now awaiting use. 


It is my intention this year to enter in all the large trials, 
and my next is Paris-Nice, when I hope to have the same luck as 
hereto with Dunlop Tyres. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. B. BLAKE MARSH 


The remarks of this well-known amateur 
rider sum up very accurately the experiences 
of all riders of Dunlop rubber studded non- 
skid motor cycle tyres. 





TRADE MARK, А 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., 


Founders ої the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 
(Incorporated in England) 
3, MANGOE LANE, CALCUTTA. 
































Electric Theatres. 


Write to us. Advisers 





Cinema Schemes. 


vi" 














Bombay. 
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JAMES F. LOW & 00. 


LIMITED 


MONIFIETH FOUNDRY 
MONIFIETH, SCOTLAND 


Speolalists In Maohinery for Preparing 
and Spinning Jute, Flax, Hemp and Tow. 





Wheel Gearing of all kinds, also Brass 
Neoks and Steps for Spinning and Roving 


Frames. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


Orr's Patent Jute Root Opener, Spence’s 
Patent Jute Root Comber, and The Prause 
Patent Meohanloal  Doffing Spinning 


Framo. 





Complete Plana and Estimates Supplied for Mille 


NIVERSAL providers 
of every requisite for 
Contracts 


of any magnitude undertaken. 
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Electrical and Cinema 


Engineering & Sales Co., 
15, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
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What about 
the Future? 


DO YOU WANT A TRAINED MAN'S JOB? 


Now that the war is over there will be a great reaction 
in commerce and trade of all kinds, and there will be 
magnificent opportunities for trained men; whereas the 
untrained men will not be required, Are you content 
to remain in the same old rut? If not and you really 
want to better yourself now 4а your opportunity io 
do so by training yourself for one of the many openings 
that will occur for all who are fully prepared. Are you 
prepared for your opportunity? If not the I. О, Schools 
of London can train you in your spare time, In your 
own home, on boardship, in billete, hospital or barracks 
to become an expert in any of the following professions 
or trades :— 

Advertisement Writer; Agriculturist; Architect; 
Boiler-maker; Book-cover Designer; Book-keeper; Bridge 
Engineer; Builder; Chemist; Civil Engineer; Concrete 
Engineer ; Cotton Spinner, etc.; General Designer ; 
Draughtsman; Dynamo Runner; Electrical Engineer; 
Gas-power Engineer; Marine Engineer; Mechanical 
Engineer; Metallurgist; Metal Miner; Mine Surveyor; 
Motor Engineer; Pattern-maker; Poultry Farmer; 
Quantity Surveyor; Railroad Engineer; Refrigeration 
Engineer; Salesman; Shorthand-Typist; Show Card 
Writer; Smelter; Steam Engineer; Structural Engineer; 
Surveyor; Telephone Engineer; Tool-maker; and many 
others, 

Don’t delay. Make your spare time useful from now 
ao that you will be ready for your chance. Write at 
once for full particulars of any of ths above courses to— 
The Director, International Correspondence Schools, Ltd. 
(of London), Dept. No. B/O 4, Elphinstone Building, 
Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay, or call on the Registrar 
for Bengal, I. О. Schools, 27-7, Waterloo Street, 
Calcutta. 


“ СЕМАЅСО " CURES LEAKY ROOFS 
- 


OW that the Rains will shortly be 

with us have you given a thought to 
your Roof ? Is it capable of withstanding 
the rigours of the Monsoon ? 


During the Sunny Months is the 
time to prepare for the Rains. Lay 


‘GENASCO” READY ROOFING 


and insure yourself against a Leaky 





Roof. 


a ENASCO" із manufactured from 
Asphalt obtained from the Trinidad 
Asphalt Lakes and best quality Wool Felt. 


Write to-day for free samples and booklets. 
‘Os 


BURN & CO., 


NO. 7, HASTINGS STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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Do You know these Papers ? 


HEY are Members of the British Association of Trade and 
Technical Journals, Ltd., a progressive organisation of over 150 
journals, having as one of its chief objects the expansion of 
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Aeroplane (London). 
Auto-motor Journal (London). 
Auto-Cyollst (Sydney), 
Bloseop3 (London), 

Bre srs’ Gazette (London). 


Brlok & Pottery Trades’ Journal 
(London). 


Bris & Colonial Mineral Water 
Trade Journal (Cardif). 


British & Colonia] Pharmacist 
(London). 


British Baker (London). 


British Journal of Photography 
(London). 


Chemleal News (London). 

China Clay Trade Review (London) 

Confeotlonery Journal (London). 

Corn Trade News (Liverpool). 

Dairy & Creamery Journal (Lon- 
don). 

Dairyman (London). 

Decorator (London), 

Drapers' Organiser (London). 

Eleotrical Industries & Invest- 
ments (London): 

Electricity (London). 

Eleetries (London). 

Engineering Review (London). 

Faney Goods Record (London). 

Fertiliser & Feeding Stuffs Journal 
(London). 

Fine Art Trade Journal (London). 

Flight & The Alroraft Engineer 
(London). 

Footwear Organiser (London), 

Freemason & Masonio Illustrated 
(London). 

Hardwareman &  lronmonger's 
Ohroniele (London). 


Indian Medical Gazette (Oaleutta). 

Indian & Eastern Engineer 
(Calcutta). 

Indian Motorist (Calcutta). 

India Robber Journal (London). 

Journal of Decorative Art 
{Manchester}, 

Licensing World (London). 

** Looomotive’’ & Railway Car- 
rage and Wagon Review 
(London). 





British trade through an 
efficient business Press. 


These journals can help you if 
you: need up-to-date informa- 
tion about any tradeor industry, 


or if you want to know about 


new processes—or goods—or 
sources of supply. 


They offer you the most effective 
means of finding new markets at home 
or overseas for the goods you produce 
or sell; they can help you to solidify 
and extend your present markets. 


They invite enquiries on any technical 
or commercial matters in the various 
branches of industry they represent. 





The address of any Paper tn thts hisi 
may be oblained from tle Secretary of the 


British Association 
of Trade & Technical 
Journals, Ltd., :: :: 


Sicilian House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C, 1, 
Nona) 293. | 
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Marine Engineer & Naval Archi- 
teot (London). 


Meohaniea] World (Manchester 
and London), 


Milling (Liverpool). 


Model Enginser & Electrician 
(London). 


Motor Cycle & Oyele Trader 
(London). 


Motor Export Trader (London). 
Motor Ід Australia (Sydney). 


Motoring in South Africa (Cape 
Town). 


Motorist & Wheelman (Perth, 


W.A.) 
Motor Magazine of Canada 
(Toronto). 


Motor Trade of Canada (Toronto). 

Motor Trader & Review (London) 

Music Trades Review (London). 

National Association Review 
(London). 

N.Z. Motor & Cyole Journal 
(Auckland, N.Z.). 

Organizer (London). 

Outfitter (London). 

Paper Box & Bag Maker (London). 


Paper Maker & British Paper 
Trade Journal (London). 


Photographie Dealer (London). 
Power Laundry (London). 


South African Motorist 
(Johannesburg), 


South Australian Motor (Adelaide 
8, Australia). 


Sports Trades Journal (London), 
Stationery World (London). 
Steering Wheel (Brisbane), 


Sugar Journal, International 
(London), 


Textile Manufacturer (Manàhester) 
Textlle Mereury (Manchester). 


Toyshop & Fanoy Goods Journal 
(London), 


Waste Trade World (London). 
W.A. Motorist (Perth, W.A.) 


World’s Carrlers and Carrying 
Trades’ Review (London). 
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o You Want Foreign 
Business Connections 7 


If you want an American Agency, or 

If you want to sell to an American 

Manufacturer, or any other country 
in the world, 

If you want to be sure you have 

made the best connection, just consult 


‘THOMAS’ REGISTER" 


The Biggest Book in the world 








N the International Section 
you are introduced to the 
great manufacturers and firms 
of the World. You can adver- 
tise in the International Section 
if you wish for a world-wide 
connection. 


The ‘“ Thomas’ Register" in 4,200 
pages also contains a complete list of 
every manufacturer in the U. S. A. 
together with everything they manu- 
facture, their rating, so that you 
know the size and standing of the firm 

канра ыу тану MN EE E you are dealing with. It is the book 

Register and another well-known Trade Publication. used by the U. S. A, Government 
Purchasing Department for War and in every U. S. A, Consulate Office through- 
out the world. Its reliability is guaranteed. Its utility and assistance is greater 
than any other Directory in the world. It is a book to help the businessman in 
his dealings with other firms, not merely to give addresses. For price and advertis- 
ing rates write us. Every big and ambitious firm is buying the ‘‘ Thomas’ Register." 
Only 20 days remain in which to accept orders. Send your enquiry Now. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR INDIA, BURMA AND CEYON : 





T. H. CAMPBELL-HOWES PUBLISHING CO., 


8-], DACRE'S LANE : : : CALCUTTA 
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Indian Business 


The Journal that deals with the business of every- 
thing that matters, political, commercial or social. 


Published by The T H, Campbeli-Howes Publishing Co. 


Subscription Rates. 


‘Monthly Re. 7, post extra, Rs. 12 yearly, post free. British Isles, 
41 yearly. U.S.A. and Canada, $5, post free. 


Editorial Offices: 
8-1, DACRE’S LANE, CALCUTTA. 
Telephone: No. 2366 
Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘ Press," Calcutta. 
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Telephone: No. 161 
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Madras; Karachi: | Lahore: Cawnpore: Allakabad. 


London Office: 
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STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone: Gerrard 8836 & Gerrard 5982. 


New York: The British & Colonial Press Inc. 
150, NASSAU STREET. 


Chicago: The British & Colonial Press Inc. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 140, NORTH 
DEARBORN STREET. 


Editorial Notice. 


INDIAN Busta rss invites contributions from the general public. 

All matter intended for publication in IND1A« Busiarss must be anthenticated 
by the writer's or sender's name and address—not necessarily for publication but as 
à guarantee of good faith. 

ommunications should, wherever possible, be typewritten, and manuscripts must 
be written on one side of the paper only. 

All communications must be addressed to the EDITOR 

The Editor accepts no responsibility for the loss or damage of manuscripts sub- 
mitted to him, nor can he undertake to return rejected manuscript unless a stamped 
and addressed envelope for return accompanies each. 

Unless otherwise arranged, the ight of all contributions to INDIAN BUSINESS 
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Photo for “Business”? _ 


By Devt Doya? Mathur, Lahore, 


Mr. Justice Shadi Lal. 
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MR. JUSTICE SHADI LAL. 
THE FIRST INDIAN CHIEF JUSTICE. 


y T was a matter for some surprise that the Punjab—which province its late. 
ruler Sir Michael O'Dwyer of dubious fame had aspired to convert into the 
Ulster of India, not to say India’s wet blanket —should have been the scene 
н of such an event in this country's progress as the appointment to the permanent 
gs Chief Justiceship of a High Court of Mr. Justice Shadi Lal. For the appoin | 
E was as epoch-making in its own way as the elevation of. Lord Sinha to the Ё 
` of Lords. Indeed, in many. respects the former admission of an Indian's 
was even more surprising, for it calculatedly ignored the bogy of prestige - ; 
whieh the Punjab Administration has endeavoured. to frighten political reform 
| АП the world knows that ada n uno as in ш» ird has there Mna 
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icated | " H R D. ми admission on the 
i newspaper never prone to мы. ta ss is eloquent. as to the manner t 
the present Chief Justice of the Puajab High Court is respected and esteemed. 
— But a truce to our poor attempts at painting. the lily, for the space at our. 
RU disposal precludes our doing anything like justice to the task. Let us rather 
| — recall the steps by which Mr, Justice Shadi Lal rose to his present position, 
` the bald record being in itself necessarily a remarkable tribute to the ability, 
‘talent and character of the subject of this note. Young Shadi Lal was educated 
at the Government College, Lahore, where, after graduating with distinction 
< s(he beat all competitors in the B. A. Examination of his year) he pr oc 
.. to Oxford with a Government of India Scholarship. At Balliol he was not 

























oes by адор his. B. A. na B. C. T. Dice. with” Honours №1 1 
. . Scholarship and. Scholarships. unabated, Shadi. Lal then "proceeded | te 
-two prizes, and the Arden Law Scholarship for three years at Grey's Inn in. 1 899, | 
having previously been offered an appointment in the Home Civil Service—an | 
offer he refused, feeling, doubtless, that India had need of him and such as һе. _ | 
October, 1899 saw Shadi Lal back in Lahore, where Һе settled down to practise . ue | 
at his profession. And when he was not in the Courts, he was, in those | 

| 
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days, usually to be found in the Law College where, first as a Professor, and: later a. | 

Principal, he established the reputation for sound legal knowledge which has D 1 
brought him so far up the ladder of eminence. It was only natural that with his = я 
^. own brilliant scholastic achievements behind him, he should have found time in the. D 
course of a busy life crowded with activity to encourage Indian education i in his 
ccv native province, and his election in December, 1909, and again in January, 19) b: 
| the Punjab University to the Legislative Council of the Province was only a | 
‘just tribute to the helpful! interest he has always evinced in education. He has. "n 
published many works on legal subjects, and has been a Fellow (since 1902) апа = o ca 
v a Syndic (since 1904) of the Punjab University. But it wasasa lawyer that the 

— subject of this note won his greatest laurels, His income used to be computed. 
| at fabulous sums a few years ago when, with a large connection with the. Delh 
— Division he was an acknowledged leader of the Punjab. Bar. His appointmen 
dn 1913 to officiate as a Judge of what was then the. Punjab Chief Court wa 
regarded in the Punjab as a belated recognition by the  Administratior -of hi 
pre-eminence as an Advocate. Mr. Justice Shadi Lal is still. а young man, 
` though the list of his achievements is a lengthy one. He was born only forty-six. 
^ years ago, and has ү many years of work ahead of him. Of his future we can bu 
27 speak i in conjecture, for he is among those who have always been, and. always wil 
`` Бе, regarded as “rising men." For such, no eminence is too ddy when - 
a ` biographer deals in prophecy. Of his merits as a Judge. we will not ‘speal 
here, for a proper eulogy of these would fll à volume of. Business. Nor sh 
we dwell on that aspect of the man as he appears in Courts other than £ Т 
Е Law.” When the writer visited Lahore before the war, Mr. Shadi Lal practised of. 
d Su an evening on the tennis courts as assiduously, and with almost. as т m ch. success as | 
- "he had practised all day long at the High Court, And we daresay, though our rex 
collection is barren in this regard, Mr. Justice Shadi Lal's service on the tennis 
court is as free from “ faults " as is his present service to his King on the Bench of 


the High Court of the Punjab. 
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Ame rica and India. 


There is something almost alarming in the grim 
intensity with which America seeks to retain the 
strong position which the war gave her in British- 
Indian markets. The large commercial centres in 
the country almost seethe with keen young men 
determinedly introducing all natures of goods from 
automobiles to fake-proof cheque-writing machines, 
and now I notice with some trepidation that 
Business arücles are proving inspirative in the 
U.S.A., for among other lynx-eyed organizations 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York quotes 
in its periodical reports largely from Business with 
a view to waking America's businessmen up to a 
sense of the potentialities and resources of 
America, I gather, is vastly heartened by some Indian 
foreign-trade conditions chief among which is the 
ability of British India both to buy foreign goods 
and to export surpluses from her native products. 
Another cheering feature from the American point 
of view is the Indian market for American goods. 
Indeed, one of the most striking changes in Indian 
imports has been the greatly increased diversifica- 
tion of products coming from the United States. 
Statistics are proverbially uninspiring, but in the 
case of their revelations regarding America’s recent 
trade with India, the figures are calculated to 
provoke interest both in this country and in the 
United States, so I make no apology for citing 
them. In the Indian fiscal year 1907-08, imports of 
American goods were valued at only thirty-two 
million rupees (ten million dollars) ; in 1913-14, 
the last pre-war year, the figure was forty-eight 
million rupees. For the year 1918-19 imports 
amounted to 174,000,00, and for the following six 
months (April-September 1919) no less than 
140,000,000 rupees’ worth of American goods—at 
the rate of 280,000,000 a year—entered the country. 
In 1907-08 kerosine oil was the only American 
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commodity sold in India in an important amount. 
During the first six months of the present fiscal 


‘year motor-cars valued at 6.5 million rupees; 


metals and hardware valued at 30 millions, 
including large quantities of pipes, fittings, bars, 
sheets and plates, tin plates, wire and nails, builders’ 
hardware (locks, hinges, and holts), etc.; machinery 
and mill-work valued at 19 millions, ranging from 
typewriters to electrical appliances and from 
agricultural machinery to leather belting; 
patent and other medicines; canned goods and 
other prepared foods ; dyes and dyestuffs ; in addition 
to kerosine oil valued at 19 million rupees, and 
sundry other articles comprised the imports. In 
some instances the United States held undisputed 
first place, as in imports of motor vehicles, oil, 
typewriters, and certain types of hardware and other 
iron and steel products; in other instances America 
yielded first place to the United Kingdom by only a 
small margin. Small wonder then that the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York should quote from 
Business and urge America to exploit the Indian 
markets with even more vim and energy than has 
hitherto been displayed. 1.15 a task of superfluity 
to draw the very obvious moral from the facts cited 
above which moral is that if India aspires to the 
dignity of an industrial and exporting country she 
might do worse than adopt the forceful, pushing 
methods of American businessmen. In this issue 
of Business there appear several articles suggesting 
new avenues for Indian enterprise to exploit. It was 
only the other day that the Associated Press of India 
was at some pains to tell us of how an American firm 
had secured the contract from Tata, Sons, Limited, 
for the supply and erection of certain plant and 
machinery. As the order was a large one there was : 
considerable international competition for it. 


* * * 


Farming in India. 


Mr. George O. Forrester, Malguzar of Bhadora. 
Katni, sends me a very interesting letter on a subject 
that appeals to me as much as do Mr. Forrester's 
arguments—and for reasons that will be obvious to 
those who are wise to the Business policy. Mr. 
Forrester says that it has been his privilege to 
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receive letters from a few officers of His Majesty's 
Army, either already demobilised or about to be, 
asking for information on the possibilities of farming 
in India., He has given them the best advice he 
could, and as it occurred to him that there might be not 
a few Englishmen, whether of the army or not, who 
were anxious to find new avenues’ of profitable 
employment in India for themselves and their money, 
he has sent me a number of practical hints on farming 
in this country. Based as are Mr. Forrester’s 
suggestions on direct experience extending over 
a period of fifteen years, they will be found 
valuable to Business readers. A word in passing 
about farming itself. Although Mr. Forrester 
is not one of those who deplore the industrialisation 
of India, he rightly maintains that in many 
centres there is a very marked tendency to 
overcrowd the newly-opened departments of modern 
industry. At the same time,it may be added, law, 
medicine and the school are blessed in many places 
with more adherents than these professions need. 
The great profession of the ages is now no more 
a profession. The power of steam and steel has 
stilled the crude efforts of the plough. But even 
to-day a man who does not shirk work, and knows 
how to use his brains, can turn as many honest 
rupees by the aid of the plough as he can by any 
instrument of industry under the Indian sun. We 
cannot grow gold nor can we raise crops of 
diamonds; if we did, gold would be as cheap as 
.lead and a diamond as cheap as a glass bead. Corn we 
can grow and grow in abundance and get good money 
for it year in, year out. It can never become too cheap. 
There is also another fact to remember. As a 
lawyer, a doctor or a schoolmaster, a man can earn 
only as long as his mind and body are sound; in 
industries, there is depreciation, speculation, 
competition and fluctuation. In farming, the owner 
does not plough the land; once the spade work 1s 
done—once all- things are well-organised, and an 
efficient staff secured,——the sowing and the reaping 
continue through the seasons, as regularly and as 
effortless as the seasons themselves,—trouble being 
taken to keep a good watch and initiate such 
improvements as may be found necessary. 
Furthermore, land improves, not deteriorates, by 
cultivation. As ‘somebody says, the more wounds 
we inflict on the earth, the more fruits she yields. 
It may be supposed that I and Mr. Forrester are 
advocating settlement in India with farming as a 
serious profession at a time when not a few 
misguided Englishmen are viewing the present 
political situation if not with open alarm at least 
with considerable pessimism. Though I do not wish 
to discuss this point. it should be set on record that 
had only 10 per cent. of ‘the Englishmen who 
have in the past century come to India to seek 
their fortunes elected to remain here to spend their 
days of retirement, half the unfortunate rancour we 
witness to-day might never have been. Jr is still 
not too late. If Britain believes she has a great 
mission in India and is determined, as she should 


be, to fulfil that mission, come what may, I do not 
see how better or how more efficiently Englishmen 
can supplement and strengthen Britain's work in 
this country than by choosing to live among the 
Indian people permanently and to help them develop 
the greatest of all their industries—agriculture. 
The biggest blunder England bas committed in this 
country, is that, while she-has given good laws, 
enforced justice and spread education, she has done 
comparatively little to increase the productivity of 
the land. Is not Canada oomparatively richer and 
greater than India? The reason is obvious. While 
the British immigrants there learnt to grow two 
blades of corn where formerly one grew, Indians, 
under the same flag which flies over Canada, have 
learnt nothing from the years. As a matter of fact, in 
India often not even half a blade grows where one 
should grow with only a little care. Were the 
Services and rich merchants, to choose India as the 
place of their retirement and to adopt farming as 
the profession of the evening of their days they 
could, by so doing, keep themselves not only 
interested and suffer no епнш but also help the 
people, and leave behind to their children valuable 
property, yielding settled income. No business on 
the face of the earth can yield as big a dividend as 
a well-ordered farm. The climatic problem can be 
solved by seasonal visits to the hills or even to 
England. А successful farmer can well afford 
such a summer change,—and also, be it noted, 
equally well afford to have his children educated in 
England and on the Continent. These remarks, 
however, are addressed not only to Englishmen, 
but also to Indian gentlemen of standing and means, 
who should give this subject their very serious 
consideration. It must be admitted that educated 
Indians have not done too well by their poor and 
illiterate brethren of the rural areas, where the 
squireens and the minor aristocracy are slowly but 
surely crumbling away under the wearing process of 
indebtedness. Who should take their place but 
Indians with money enough, to use a cricket 
phrase, “to stop the rot”? The improved methods 
of cultivation which the Government Agricultural 
Department 1s so anxious to inculcate can be spread 
abroad and be adopted only if there are intelligent 
leaders giving practical demonstrations, of a constant, 
not a temporary type. 


* + * 


Some Practical Hints. 


Turn we now to a digest of Mr. Forrester’s 
practical hints. To begin with, he says no 
European or Indian, if he desires to make a success 
of the job should take up farming on a small scale. 
This is the first blunder to avoid. Farming does 
not mean sowing a few sorry plots with paddy and 
wheat and potatoes and cabbages. A farm to pay 
should never be a sort of edition de luxe of a kitchen 
garden. At the same time it must not be supposed 
that my correspondent is recommending one of those 
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vast wheat fields which are the pride and glory of 
Canada. This will be biting off more than one could 
swallow. In plain words Mr. Forrester is in favour of 
a moderately sized farm and quite against the “two 
acres and a cow" fancy of pre-war rural 
England. This belongs to the category of the love- 
in-a-cottage dreams of our spring poets. If, as 
I have said, one wishes to take up farming as a 
serious profession and make it pay, not only for 
oneself but also and mainly for one's children, 
an area should be selected of not less than 100 
to 200 acrés. Mr. Forrester's own farm—the 
Blennerhassett Farm at  Bhadora—has under 
cultivation nearly 200 acres and he is expecting 
great things from it. He particularly regards it 
as the best possible patrimony he could leave to 
` his children. It is already considered a model farm 
. and before long Mr. Forrester hopes to make it one 
of the best of its kind in the whole of India. 
Successful farming needs no very great agricultural 
erudition. Any one with some money, and, above 
all, having.the spirit not to turn back after having 
. once laid his hand to the ploughshare, can succeed 
sooner than later. With care, experience need not 
be purchased at a high premium. In all between 
twenty to twenty-five thousand rupees are necessary 
to buy up a decent plot of land and start farming. 
This is Mr. Forrester's estimate and he tells me he is 
not very well acquainted with conditions obtaining in 
Northern and Southern India, but so far as his own 
province—the C. P.—is concerned, he can speak with 
some confidence. The quest of suitable land is the 
first problem to confront the would-be farmer. · If 
he has made up his mind as to the particular 
varieties of crops he would like to grow, he must 
see that land suitable for their growth is acquired. 
The alternative is that he acquires land and grows 
upon it such crops as have been grown in the past, 
improving these as time goes on. The best plan, 
however, is to buy a village outright rather than a huge 
plot of land. This is absolutely necessary for these 
reasons: (a) you get kbhudkasht land ' within the 
village; (b) your labour supply is assured; (c) you 
will have tenants to cultivate your surplus land ; and 
(d) you will invariably get a small forest with your 
village. And in buying a village the prospective farmer 
should give special heed to the following 
considerations :—(a) See that the village selected is 
within a radius of between ten to fifteen miles from a 
railway station and also has fairly good approach roads 
to it. These two factors are of the highest importance 
(b) See that the village has a good water supply, a good 
nullah or rivulet flowing through it; this «can be 
dammed and made use of for irrigation purposes. 


Get the best and most trustworthy advice possible . 


before closing the bargain. 
ж * ж 
A Farmer's Problems. 
sometimes the available khudkasht land in a 
village having all the advantages mentioned may 
not amount to the acreage needed. In such case one 
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should buy up land from his tenants, paying them a 
good price. The next move to be made 15 to ensure 
that all the land, the land meant for home-farm 
cultivation, is in a compact form. No: great 
argument is needed to prove the fact that it 
is better to have all one's land in a compact form 
than scattered about in bits like oases and also 
sandwiched in between plots belonging to others. 
Concentrated effort can only be possible on a 
compact farm. When once compactness has 
been secured, the next thing to do is to have 
the land levelled according to the nature of 
the soil Undulations will never do. The 
problems of water supply and manure demand 
consideration next. A good mullah and wells, no 
matter how many in number, do not solve the 
problem of water supply in its entirety. Famine, as 
is well known, follows when the monsoon fails. But 
the rigours of scarcity could be .considerably 
curtailed if Indian agriculturists had good water 
supply. This they do not have, and suffer disaster. 
A wise farmer while depending on the monsoon for 
a good harvest of paddy and sugarcane (these need 
rain water to thrive, without seasonal showers they 
languish miserably) should not. depend upon "it 
entirely for his existence. The best course to adopt 
to avert the calamities introduced by drought is to 
have wells. According to a rough estimation there 
should be at least one well to every four acres of 
culturable land. When the monsoon fails paddy 
and sugarcane cultivation can be discarded and such 
crops (which are not entirely dependent on rain- 
water for their success) as wheat, maize, potatoes 
and all the marketable vegetables grown. It must be 
remembered that whether there is а лаһ or not 
in a village there must be wells. Wells are an 
insurance against monsoon failures. They are not 
a bad investment and very soon pay up their capital 
outlay and show an excellent return. As regards 
manure, the best advice Mr. Forrester offers (and 
it is the one that he has followed) is that from the 
very commencement of farming cattle-breeding 
should be taken up.. Fifty to a hundred cows with 
a few. good bulls to start with are more than 
enough. "These will supply not only good manure 
(which otherwise one would have to purchase) but 
also the farmer’s own milk, butter and ghee in 
addition, to ploughing and threshing bullocks, to 
say nothing of bullocks for carting purposes. To 
sum up the foregoing digest of hints, the main 
requisites for successful farming are—(a) a good 


village; (b) a village near a railway station: 
(c) compact holding; (d) good artificial water 
5upply; (e) good manure. A word as to my 


correspondent's remarks upon the outlay and 
return. A village with good soil and having some 
150 acres of home farm-land may be bought for 
six or eight thousand: rupees. Another. two 
thousand or so may be necessary-‘for to buy from 
the tenants any extra land'that may be required 
and also for exchange compensation allowance and 
for levelling. For the initial boring and sinking of 
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wells the expenditure of at least another three 
thousand would be necessary, and two thousand 
more for cows. A neat little bungalow can be put 
up for about three thousand. After meeting .all 
these, there must be in hand from six to eight 
thousand for current and personal expenses. Asa 
rule at least two years should be.allowed for a fair 
return. Invariably—at least in the C. P.—a goodly 
variety of crops can be raised on 200 acres of land. 
On my correspondent's farm, I am told, the main 
crops are paddy (Dilbuksha table rice) and sugar- 
cane (ponda, ashy, and striped Mauritius). The 
subsidiary crops are wheat, maize, potatoes, ginger, 
garlic and vegetables. . Mr. Forrester makes . his 
own gur from the sugarcane juice. Besides the 
regular growing of corn, cattle, poultry and pig 
breeding can be taken up on any scale one pleases. 
Further, orchards can be planted and with care 
and attention made to pay very well. It never is 
good to have all one’s eggs in one basket. Very few 
are aware of the immense possibilities of fallow land, 
which is invariably found to a large extent in villages. 
Such valuable trees as mowha, char, myrabolan and 
pipal can be planted on the fallow land and even in the 
areas occupied by brushwood in the jungle. А 
myrabolan tree, for instance, will pay from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 15 per year. A very substantial revenue from this 
source alone were obtainable did a farmer plant a 
thousand trees. Bamboos can also be cultivated in 
the forest and also pipal trees planted in the 
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fallow land. The latter genérally has a good 
collection of shellac on it, and can pay from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 15 per year. In other words an investment 
of Rs. 25,000 should yield in a couple of years a 
20 per cent. dividend, and, after a few years, well 
over 40 per cent. My readers will, I am sure, 
pardon the discursiveness I have permitted myself 
and Mr. Forrester on the subject treated of in the 
foregoing paragraphs, for it is a Bwsiness theory 
that any disposition on the part of Englishmen in 
India to settle in this country and to maké it their 
home should be encouraged. Politically, as has 
been stated above, the results of such a movement 
were calculated to remove much of the racial 
prejudice, mistrust and mutual exclusiveness which 
is the greatest danger threatening the Reforms. 
Economically, the movement advocated were of 
great advantage both to India and to .hose 
Englishmen with the courage, faith and enterprise 
to act as Mr. Forrester has done. The figures 
Mr. Forrester has given me, and our readers, are 
eloquent as to the latter aspect. But if an apology 
be due from me for that I have so largely restricted 
my notes this month to a single subject, my 
plea must be that the subject as outlined. by 
my correspondent proved so eminently inspiring 
(I speak for myself) that I had no option but to 
yield to the temptation of Bowdlerising 
Mr. Forrester’s letter at some length. 


ui" 


SALESMANSHIP. 


If the main duty of a Manager is to produce men who can sell, how 


cre we going to make a start? Well, the first and last 


word here is 


knowledge—complete knowledge of what you want your men to sell, so down 


to the facts right away, master them, and then 


by circular letter. 


instruct the team orally and 


Beware of pedantry, and see to it that your addresses and letters are 
so worked that they will be pleasant to listen to, or read. 


Mix in a bit of humour now and 
know of your subject the more attractive your instruction will be. 


then, and remember the more you 
If your 


market & a fluctuating one, keep your men right with the latest and best 


information obtainable—this is important 


and an education in itself. 


Encourage them to tell you what competitors are doing, and take every 
legitimate chance of demonstrating how much superior your goods, methods, 


and service are. 


Having thoroughly informed yourself and your men about what you want 
to sell, the next thing 1s to see they properly understand the science of 


salesmanship, for salesmanship has been reduced to a science. 


It used to 


be said that if a man could talk hard enough he would make a good 


salesman. That is nonsense. 


Many an alleged salesman has talked a man 


into a mental decision to place business, and then because’ he could not 


keep quiet has talked him out again. 


As a matter of fact, a real salesman 


is nine parts judgment and one part talk, and he uses his nine parts judgment 
to guide him in the use of the one part talk.—Zmpressions. 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES. 


The following trade enquiries have been recewed by the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence. Replies should be sent to the Editor, ‘ Business," 


8.1, Dacre's Lane, 


Calcutta, who will arrange to collect any information 


required. An asterisk (*) preceding an enquiry indicates that Bank refer- 
ences are offered. Firms replying to enquiries should furnish thetr bank refer- 
ences with their replies.—EniTor. 


| Liquorice Sticks. 
(1—304).—А firm, in Italy desires to be put into touch 
with.importers of liquorice sticks. 
Motor Cars, etc. 


(I—305).—A French firm with sole foreign rights 
for two or three makes of motor cars and several 
** novelties °’ wishes to enter into business relations with 
large dealers who could accept sole agency for India. 


Mustard and Linseed. 

(I—306).—A Bombay firm desires to be put into touch 

with suppliers of mustard seed and linseed. 
Myrobalans, etc. 

(I—307).—A firm in New York (United States ol 
America) desires to act as a commission agent for 
exporters of myrobalan and other produce suitable for 
the American market. 

Norwegian Sardines. 

(I—308).—A firm in Stavanger (Norway) desires to 
be put into touch with importers of Norwegian sardines. 
Pig Iron, Jute, Indigo, Gunnies and Bone Meal. 

(I—309).—A firm in Japan is desirous of being put 
into touch with exporters of pig iron, jute, indigo gun- 
nies and bone meal. 

Quicksilver. 

(I--310).—A firm in Italy desires to be put into touch 
with importers of quicksilver. 

Resin, Dye Wood, Sesame Oil, Castor Oil, etc. 


(I—311).—A firm in Austria desires to be put into 
touch with exporters in India of resin, dye wood, sesame 
oil, castor oil, and other Indian produce. 


Saffron, etc., and Indian Produce. 


(I—312).—A firm in Barcelona (Spain) desires to 
export saffron and other Spanish products and to import 
Indian products suited to the Spanish market. 


Tobacco. 


(I—313).—A firm of commission agents in Guntur 


(South India) desires to be put in touch with tobacco 
merchants in the chief centres of India. 


Almonds, Dried Figs, Sulphur, etc. 


(J—1).—A firm in Italy is desirous of being put in 
touch with purchasers of almonds, dried figs, sulphur, 
olive oil and other Italian produce. 


Arsenic Iron Ore or Leucopyrite. 
(]—2).—A firm in Bombay desires to be put in touch 
with purchasers of arsenic iron ore or Leucopyrite. 
Bone Meal. 
(J—3).—A firm in Osaka (Japan) desires to be put 
into touch with exports of bone meal. 


Cotton Waste, Cocoa Beans, Copra, etc. 


(J—4).—A Bombay firm enquires for suppliers of 
cotton waste, cocoa beans, copra, cinnamon, curry 
powder, crude drugs, essential oils, gums, spices, seed 
and mango chutney. i 


Glass, Metals and Machinery. 


(J—5).—A firm in Antwerp (Belgium) desires to be 


put into touch with importers of glass, metals and 
machinery in India. 


Gunny Bags and Cloth. 
(J—6).—A. firm in Shanghai (China) desires to be 
put into touch with exporters of gunny bags and cloth. 
Jute, Rice, Oilseeds, etc. 


(J—7).—A firm in Genoa (Italy) desires to be put 
into touch with exporters of jute, rice, oils and oilseeds, 
copra and tamarinds. i 


Leather Goods. 


(J—8).—A firm in Brazil desires to be put into touch 
with manufacturers of leather goods wishing to have 
representatives in that country, 


Asbestos Powder, Fibre, Boiler Covering 
Composition, etc. 


(]1—9).—4A. firm in Mysore desires to appoint an agent 
for the sale of asbestos powder, fibre, boiler covering 


composition, etc. 
Litchi Nuts. 


(J 10).—A correspondent enquires for growers of 
Litchi nuts. 
Rags. 


(J—11.)—-An enquirer from Paris wishes to be put in 
touch with exporters of rags from India. 


Yellow Ochre. 


(J—12).—A Punjab firm desires to be put in touch 
with wholesale purchasers of yellow ochre. 
Agency Business. 
(J—13.)—A firm in Trebizond, Constantinople, 
enquires for import and export agency connections with 
Indian firms. - 


TO 
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The Bengal Moslems. 


T is fortunate that the English press has not 

given much prominence to the resolution which 

was passed by the Moslem community in Bengal 

for submission to the Viceroy and the King- 

Emperor. It was published in a manner calcula- 
ted to attract as little notice as possible, but the terms 
in which it was couched were extremely lacking in 
tact Doubtless our delay in dealing with the 
Turkish situation has, as I have always felt, fostered 
dissatisfaction among Mahomedans in India. The 
longer the delay the more that dissatisfaction will 
grow: for time will give a distorted appearance to 
the events of the past few years. The resolution to 
which I refer has, however, created the impression 
that certain Moslems in Bengal are so far forgetful 
of the true state of affairs as to imagine that the 
British public has a quarrel with their religion. 
From the words they used one would almost think 
that they have forgotten the circumstances in which 
Turkey went to war with the Allies, and are suffering 
under the delusion that we attacked Turkey with a 
vicious intent to destroy her. Nothing, of course, 
could be further from the truth. We never realised 
how dangerous to our interests the Turkish Empire 
was until she attacked us suddenly when we were 
already engaged in a life and death struggle. Our 
armies against Turkey were fighting just as much on 
the defensive as those engaged in Belgium and France. 
The Eastern campaign was a very serious danger and 
one which might easily have caused our undoing. We 
shall therefore be fully justified in taking any steps 
which are necessary to prevent the recurrence of such 
a situation; and, with such justification on our side, 
it is foolish to threaten ts. Moreover, a threat is 
always a mistaken policy unless, if it is put into opera- 
tion it is certain to produce the result desired. It is the 
most certain method of producing bad feeling, and, as 
such, is one to be resorted to only in extreme cases. 
The Moslems have threatened іо boycott British 
goods. Let us suppose that the threat is carried out. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 
IN ENGLAND. 


By Our Special Corresbondent in London. 
A. H. S. HINCHLIFFE, B.A. 


Mr. A. Н. S. Hinchliffe, whose services as a 

x at Hoine we have been fortunate enough to secure for “ Business,” 
e. stranger to our readers—his articles in. former numbers of 
business” having won wide appreciation. 
ninth of a series of monthly letters which he will contribute to this 
magaswie, and, written as it is from 
familiar with present-day Indian 
comments on business and politics in England will be 


Special correspondent 


The following is the 


the view-point of a man 
conditions, Mr. Hinchliffe’s 


| pol read with 
absorbing interest. — EDITOR. 


Is it likely that by so doing, they will compel the 
British Parliament to adopt a political policy which 
they would otherwise not adopt? To suggest any 
such possibility is tantamount to an assertion that a 
boycott of British goods in some of the bazaars of 
India will bring more economic pressure to bear upon 
this country, than all our enemies were able to bring, 
even at the height of the submarine campaign. We 
trust that the absurdity of this suggestion has already 
been appreciated. The mere fact that such little 
publicity was given to it by the press goes to prove that 
the effects of such action are regarded as hardly worth 
considering. The lack of publicity has curtailed the 
annoyance which would most certainly have been felt 
amongst the general public. The Moslems in India 
may be thankful that it is so: otherwise the British 
people who, as I have stated before in Business, are 
very leniently disposed towards their interests, would 
most certainly have called for retaliation. So far little 
harm has been done, but the credit for that rests with 
the English newspapers: if any journalistic proprietor 
had wanted to stir up feeling against the Mahomedan 
world there was an opportunity which would not have 
been missed. I feel justified in pointing out the 
tactlessness of the leaders who were responsible for 
that threatening resolution, because it seems to me that 
they are injuring their own interests. There is no 
greater mistake than to imagine that people here are 
prejudiced against Mahomedans, much less that they 
have a religious antipathy against the Mahomedan 
religion. Any remarks made by the dignitaries of the 
Church of England need not be taken as indicating any 
religious feeling on the part of the people. No people 
in the world can claim such a history of religious 
toleration as the people of this country. 


The Defeat of Direct Action. - 


Inasmuch as Labour movements in the East seem 
to be following the course of the Labour movements 
of the West at a considerable interval, an account of 
the events of the past week should be of particular 
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interest to Indian readers. Even the most optimistic 
of us felt some misgiving as to the attitude which 
might be adopted at the recent Trades Wnion Congress. 
Hitherto Trades Unions have never hesitated to 
adopt a line of action which appeared likely to 
interfere with the comfort of the public, so long as 
they had a grievance to air. The strike movements 
extended further and further in this direction, and it 
was doubtful whether their extension would ever be 
checked without a great struggle involving serious 
consequences to the nation. In the speeches of the 
Labour leaders at the Congress, there are many points 
which are worthy of consideration, and quite worth 
while examining. "The line of reasoning adopted here 
is the outcome of several practical experiences during 
the progress of the Trades Union movement. Indians 
would do well to examine it closely, and Labour leaders 
in India would do well to consider whether it would 
not be possible to “ short circuit" some of the, stages 
which have been necessary to bring English Labour 
leaders to this way of thinking. The Trades Unions 
began by organising strikes against private capital. 
They organised them on a bigger and bigger scale until 
they applied them to business concerns which were 
virtually public services, e.g. the railways. Ву noting 
the temper of the public on these occasions, they 
gradually came to recognise that the strike method was 
one to be employed with discrimination. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Thomas’ words at the Congress give the 
aspect of the situation which carried most weight with 
the Labour delegates. I will quote them. “Recent 
Events,” he said, “ point clearly to a general belief in 
the early possibility of a Labour Government, when 
our party would find itself the guardian and protector 
of the whole community, rather than the trustees of 
a section of the people. A policy to obtain a temporary 
advantage against those now in power and elected by 
the people would be an excuse for retaliation against 
those who were its sponsors.” Mr. Clynes spoke 
somewhat in the same strain, as follows :—“ Assume 
that within the life of many of those here a Labour 
Government, backed by popular opinion, will be in 
power. Would it then be right for any section 
dissatished with the Labour Government's course of 
conduct, or because of some unfulfilled pledge of the 
Labour Government, to take the law into its own 
hands?” 

These statements are a great advance on anything 
which has been said at the Trades Union Congress 
before. They make two facts abundantly clear, firstly 
that Labour leaders are at last becoming educated to 
take their place in the big political world as opposed to 
the Trades Union warld, and secondly that they realise 
that Government by the majority is more democratic 
than Government directed by industrial pressure. The 
possibility of an organised minority being able to force 
its will upon the community, simply by virtue of its 
organisation, has been engaging the attention of 
everyone just lately. Any such attempt might have 
met with momentary success, but it would have been 
only momentary ; the community would have combined 
to teach that minority a very drastic lesson. The three 
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to one vote against “ Direct Action” shows that 
Labour justifies my estimate of its administrative 
ability put forward in the last number of Business, and 
that Mr. Churchill's estimate was very wide of the 
mark. 


Indians in the Services. 


ihe arrival in England of a number of Indian 
probationers for the Civil Service and the Indian Army, 
was made the occasion of a dinner this week. These 
gentlemen, who are to be educated at our universities 
and at Sandhurst, are, so to speak, pioneers, in the 
new movement for Indianising the public services. The 
significance, however, of their education in this country 
is something more than that. The idea which we have 
before us is that the public services in India are looked 
upon as playing a greater part than merely transacting 
the business of Indian Government Departments. They 
are expected to maintain the tradition of service which 
is associated with the name of the Empire, and, 
whether the officials are British or Indian, we hope 
that that tradition will be equally well maintained. 
The appointment of Indians to the services has only 
been sanctioned because we believe that there are 
many Indians fitted for such appointments, and we do 
not treat these young probationers as people who have 
wrung from us a concession and who are just to be 
tolerated, but rather as the practical examples of the 
scheme we approve of. We intend to make them as 
efficient as possible, and to send them out to India, 
with a great deal more knowledge of the world than 
they possess at present. It is a recognised principle in 
this country that a very definite type and standard of 
education is required for those who are to fill the 
higher branches of the public service. There can 
be no question that this education leaves its mark 
upon everything im official life, and especially upon 
the European officials in India. The question, over 
which arguments have often grown quite heated, is 
whether we are right or wrong to apply the same 
style of education to Indians as we do to 
Englishmen. Is there anything inherent in Indians 
or in Orientals generally which makes them un- 
suitable for our education? Those who have 
answered this question in the affirmative have 
generally argued that Indians, on their return to 
India from Europe, are discontented and are prone 
to stir up sedition. If, however, there were 
anything sound in this argument, it would not be 
altogether bad, for it would show that these Indians 
who have studied our ideas and modes of living are 
dissatisfied with the rate of progress made in their 
own country, and wished to speed it up. However 
unconstitutional and unsound the methods adopted 
by them may be, India does not require progress 
more than anything else. It has been proved a 
mistaken principle either in national, or in inter- 
national, politics to withhold education from anyone. 
Politictans in the past have tried to withhold education 
from those whose opposition they feared. Autocratic 
monarchs have been particularly prone to take 
this point of view. It is very satisfactory that 
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in our dealings with India we have not shut 
them out from the opportunities which we enjoy 
ourselves. There is nothing more creditable in our 
administration than the bringing of Indians to this 
country to be educated in our most famous 
Universities. Now that Sandhurst has also been 
thrown open їо them, we can let our consciences 
rest content on this point, It is to be ardently 
hoped that those who come will not be dis- 
appointed as to the : education they receive. 
They will feel a little isolated and lonely, no doubt, 
separated by so many thousands of miles from their 
own people: but they wil be long enough to get 
used to their surroundings, and will it is hoped, 
attempt to get the most beneficial results from their 
experience. 


The Fighting Premier. 


This week has witnessed the Prime Minister's 
public utterance to the Liberal party on the subject 
of Coalition. I think that most people who paid 
any serious importance to the occasion were 
expecting him to speak in a quiet and concibating 
manner, running over the causes which had brought 
the Coalition into existence, and suggesting that these 
causes still held good, in a sufficient degree to justify 
its existence. Once more the prophets were 
wrong, as they usually are when they try to 
prophecy about Mr. Lloyd George. He is one of 
those men about whose future it is hopeless to draw 
conclusions from his past. The logical conclusion 
to be drawn from his old speeches and actions in 
the "Limehouse" days was that he was a 
demagogue who would never rest until he had over- 
thrown and trampled on the privileges of the.ruling 
classes. He was the greatest persomality the 
working classes had ever had to champion their 
cause. When the country went to war people were 
afraid lest he should use his influence to prevent 
conscription, and interfere in the contest before 
Germany was defeated. His attitude from the very 
commencement of hostilities never gave any cause 
for anxiety on this point. He personally decided to 
fight Germany for all he was worth. He did it 
himself, he got everyone else to do 1t: he directed 
the state machine for one purpose, and one purpose 
only,—the defeat of the enemy. The war with 
Germany over, he looked round for someone else to 
fight, and called a general election. At this he 
declared war, not on his old enemies in this country, 
the Dukes and Millionaires, but on the pacifists of 
all parties. It was a fight scarcely worthy of his 
steel, for, with the prestige of winning the war, etc., 
on his side, the result was almost a foregone con- 
clusion. During the summer, no doubt, the Prime 
Minister had some satisfaction fighting the allied 
representatives at Versailles; During the winter 
he has been looking round for a fresh adversary, 
and has, at last, found one. 

Never was a more direct challenge issued to a 
political party than that which the Prime Minister 
issued to Labour in his address to the Liberal 
association. Once the Welshman is on his feet, his 
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tongue seems to run away with him. "Through all 
the history of party movements in our politics we 
cannot recall anything quite so strong being said 
about one party by the leader of another. As a 
rule there are some large points of policy which 
separate the parties: each one of which adduces the 
strongest arguments to prove its own case, and 
criticises the case of the opponents. There was 
none of this in the Prime Minister’s speech. He 
seemed unable to say anything conciliatory. He 
made a sudden declaration of war on Labour, and 
kept it up, being on the aggressive throughout. He 
depicted the Labour movement, not as a political 
movement with whose aims he was at variance, but 
rather as some noxious growth in the state which 
was bound to corrupt the whole, some dark 
menace threatening the fair homes of England, 
something in fact, exactly on a par with the German 
militarism which loomed over Europe in 1914. He 
appealed for a combination against Labour in tones 
of passion which would have done justice to the 
occasion of a great national crusade against a foreign 
foe. Such a speech would have been easily under- 
standable if issued by the head of a Government 
against which a violent revolution had broken out. 
In the present instance, however, it seems to call 
for explanation, and there can be no explanation but 
this:—that Mr. Lloyd George is so constituted by 
nature that he cannot sit down for long without 
having someone to fight, and, if there is no quarrel 
ready to hand he has to pick one. This view would 
seem to be substantiated by his record in the past. 
It was a wonderful quality when the country was 
at war: but it is likely to be a disturbing element 
when the country is at peace. If leading men 
describe the Labour Movement as something which 
is not political, they may expect that movement to 
break away from politics and use other methods. 
If Labour can gain a Parliamentary majority, it 
should be able to effect the transformation it wants 
by political means. When Mr. Lloyd George's 
policy was just as much at variance with the views 
of the privileged classes as the policy of Labour is 
now at variance with Ais views, no one suggested 
that he was directing a movement which was not 
political. No, it seems as though Mr. Lloyd George 
cannot exist without fighting somebody or some 
cause. Itis a dangerous characteristic which might 
easily lead to revolutionary violence; it was a great 
asset in war, it is dangerous in peace. 


A British Trade Mark. 


The Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, and the Australasian Chamber of 
Commerce have been corresponding on the subject 
of instituting a definite mark of origin for British 
goods. It was pointed out that other countries have 
been palming off both in our own and in the world’s 
markets goods which were produced by them as 
though they were produced in this country. Goods 
have been produced from Germany “in blank.” 
The trade mark of an English firm has been 
placed upon them, and they, being purely of 
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German manufacture, have gone forth to our 
markets here and in the colonies as made in this 
country. An attempt was made to meet this 
difficulty, by insisting that articles sent direct to the 
market should have the country of origin stamped 
upon them: “ Made in Germany” was a byword. 
It was a better advertisement for Germany than it 
was to our own people. I believe it is correct to say 
that the idea of having a distinguishing mark placed 
upon al! goods produced within the, Empire origina- 
ted here about ten years ago, and before any other 
country had thought of such a scheme. The present 
position, however, “is just the opposite : other 
countries, notably France, have put the idea into 
practice, while we have done nothing. Moreover, 
there is considerable oppositiom to the scheme, 
backed by firms with large capital. They are, 
however, for the most part influenced by either of 
two consideratious, viz. :—(a) Because they have been 
doing business in goods of foreign manufacture ; 
though perhaps finished in this country. For instance 
there are certain firms who, before the war, used to buy 
German made pottery and decorate it in England. 
(b) Because they are large old established firms, 
and everyone knows their goods are British made; 
the result being that people buy their goods in 
preference to those of unknown firms, being uncer- 
tain as to whether the latter are really British or 
not. If, however, these less known firms were to 
send out goods with the British Empire mark of 
origin, they would probably become more dangerous 
competitors. Though this is sufficient to account 
for very serious opposition to the proposal, it will 
not be able ultimately to prevent a reform which 
is calculated to be to the advantage of British 
industry generally. All Chambers of Commerce 
would do well to bring pressure on the Board of 
Trade to introduce an innovation which will be just 
as much to the interests of Indian and Colonial 
manufacturers as to those of Great Britain. 


The Policy of Intervention. 


In spite of our being the professed champions of 
self determination for small nationalities, there 


appears to be a strong party in favour of allied 


intervention in Germany, if the political upheaval 
there seems likely to produce results unsatisfactory 
to ourselves, The interventionists are, perhaps, 
hardly so numerous im this country as they are in 
France. It is a strange thing that the advocates of 
this policy should be most numerous in the two 
oldest democracies in the world. For surely the 
idea of intervention is contrary to the idea of 
democracy; in other words it is tantamount to the 
ordinary smooth working of majority rule by 
introducing the troops of a foreign country to redress 
the balance in favour of the particular government 
which it seems expedient to support. Instead of 
Government. by the will of the people it is an attempt to 
substitute a government by force, and foreign force 
at that. Apart, however, from the fact that 
intervention violates the principles of liberal 
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democracy, which seems a serious enough objection 
to such a policy, we have also to consider whether 
it is likely to be effective. Let us assume that the 
motives of those who favour intervention are not 
selfish but altruistic, that they do not desire to win 
power for themselves, but rather to establish good 
order in a foreign state; are they likely to accom- 
plish their purpose? Frankly I must say that all 
the evidence seems to point to the fact that they 
cannot do so. There are two reasons for arriving 
at this conclusion. One is derived from incidents 
of history ; the other is the*outcome of the imagina- 
tion. History furnishes two splendid examples, 
one of which is so modern that it is perhaps scarcely 
correct to call it historical as yet. I refer to the 
French and Russian revolutions. In both cases 
attempts were made by foreign countries to 
intervene on the side of the so-called “ orderly 
Government." In both cases the result was a 
conspicuous failure. An army seems to have no 
locus standi in the territory of a foreign state 
except in the capacity of a conqueror. There is no 
middle course. The police force in any count 
depends for its power upon the weight of public 
opinion in favour of the preservation of order. If 
a country cannot police itself owing to the lack 
of this public opinion, it is hopeless to police 
it from abroad except by conquest. Moreover, 
though a great body of public opinion, within the 
state may be in favour of orderly Government it 
does not recognise rules kept in power by foreign 
troops as any form of Government at all This 
brings me to my second reason for arriving at the 
conclusion that intervention is not likely to be 
effective. Consider what would be our own attitude 
if any foreign power intervened with military force 
in our domestic politics. We should be madly 
hostile to that power, and to the party which called 
it in. A German journalist writing nearly a 
century ago foretold that Germany would witness 
a revolution which would make the story of the 
French revolution read as dull and commonplace 
history. It would become a menace to France 
herself, he went on to say, and there would be 
nothing for it but to let it take its course. If 
France neglected it she would run the risk of being 
involved; if she interfered, she would be sure to 
burn her fingers: her proper policy would be to 
keep a strong watch on .her own frontiers and 
prevent it spreading to her territory. All this was 
written by a German many years ago, but, for 
once, a German seems to have spoken the truth. 

Intervention should be carefully avoided, other- 
wise somebody's fingers most certainly will be 
burnt. 


The Exchange Bogey. 


News was published yesterday that the action 
of the Lucas Committee in fixing the gold value 
of the pound sterling at ten rupees, had caused a 
violent outbreak of racial feeling in Bombay. Tt 
is hardly to be wondered that the cause of this 
outburst is not understood in England. The idea 
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appears to have been put forward in Bombay that 


an attempt was being made to injure the Indian 
Export trade. Anything more ridiculous than a 
suggestion of this sort can hardly be imagined. In 
the first place, it was the Indian export trade 
coupled with the price of silver which forced the 
rupee upwards. All the time the rupee was going 
up, Great Britain was purchasing huge quantities 
of Indian products, with the price going more and 
more against her. It has been to the interest of 
this country, since she has had more payments to 
make to, than to receive from, India, to bring tlre 
rupee down as low as possible. It was also 
suggested, I believe, in Bombay, that the rupee 
was being kept up in order to enable British firms 
to send their capital to England at an advantageous 
rate. The facts seem to me, however, to point to 
the very opposite. In spite of the attractive oppor- 
tunities for sending Money to England, comparative 
little advantage has been taken of it, and a large 
amount of capital is being found by Europeans for 
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new enterprises in India. A Calcutta stock broker 
showed me the increase in public companies on his 
share list during 1919, and it seemed quite remark- 
able. Though the outside individual knows 
comparatively little of the working of the exchange 
and it is still almost as much discussed as the rise 
in prices, there is absolutely no ground for the 
belief that we want to interfere with Indian exports. 
By the way, it is well to remember in this respect, 
that the Government of India undertook to pay 
the charges on a portion of the British War Loan, 
and that the price of the rupee should considerably 
lessen the amount that will be needed for this 
purpose. It is rumoured, too, that the Government 
of India intend to deduct the cost of the Afghan 
war from the amount which was payable by them 
on account of the war. If this is the case, it 
virtually means that we have made India a present 
of the Afghan war. Badly though the war was 
conducted the present is a generous one, and should 
dispel any idea that we are out to bleed India. 
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Have you ever come across the man who is so excessively energetic that you 
become tired out after five minutes’ conversation with him? Не has a mental 
boisterousness that is reminiscent of a north-easterly gale, and after half an 
hour spent with him, you really begin to wonder whether you have ever 
worked hard in your life. 


But don't be too easily trapped into wondering at his amazing energy. 
He is not necessarily the sort of man who '' does things." He wastes far 
too much energy in setting about them. It's not work he likes so much as 
self-conscious bustle, and bustle is good for nothing except to make a 
disturbance. 


That is why the energy of young people is often unproductive. Youth 
is synonymous with enthusiasm, which is one of the most impelling forces , 
on the road to success. But enthusiasm, the exuberant schoolboy of the 
emotions, needs the disciplinary rod of well-balanced judgment before it can 
serve any useful purpose. Emotion is at all times more '' wearing " than 
work, and although there is no good work done in the ''cold blood” of 
indifference, it is just possible for uncurbed enthusiasm to run you off the 
rails of well-ordered method and kand you in the morass of energetic 
ineffectualness. 


Sometimes we are borne up on the wave of feverish excitement to a 
brilliant idea, but perhaps nine-tenths of these fever-heat impulses are utterly 
worthless and frequently laughable. Nothing is too silly for your mind to 
conceive in these snatches of mental intoxication, and many a man who seems 
to be bubbling over with ‘‘ ideas ” is seldom ready with a definite, well-laid 
plan. His ‘‘ brilliant notions "" are like Fifth of November squibs, bright 
and attractive for a moment, but ending in nothing. 


Enthusiasm adds the piquant effervescence to our ‘сир’ of daily 
endeavour, but froth of ail kinds is evanescent, depending for its usefulness 
upon the momentary sensation it affords. Enthusiasm gives you the forward 
impulse, but it is quiet, steady confidence that wins through in the end.— 
Impressions. 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


BY N. A. KHUNDKAR, B.A., L.L.B., (Cantab.) Barrister-at-Law. 


It is surprising, but none the less true, that Commercial and Industrial India 
knows far too little of tts neighbour, Commercial and Industrial Malaya. 
This want of knowledge may be due to what we may call the “ peninsularity " 


that reigns in both territories. 


The article below by a writer new to 


* Business" pages, sets out to correct sn some degree ihe ignorance to which 
we refer, and will be read with snterestb y businessmen in India who treasure 
the well-known business maxim that no new field is too new for industrial 


or trade explottation. 


Mr. Khundkar would seem to hint that there is no 


reason why India's manufacturing houses shouid not take advantage of the 
fact that Japan's monopoly of the import trade in manufactured articles is l 
unpopular in the Malay Straits. Mr. Khundkar has an observant, eye. 


He has also a factle pen. 


The combination 


produces the interesting 


collection of impressions which we are privileged to publish.— EDITOR. 


HE following are vagrant impressions gathered 
in the course of a visit to, and tour through, the 
Straits Settlements, on the commercial pros- 
pects of which I recently appointed myself 
a committee of one to take evidence. 1 ex- 
plored every avenue of enquiry in my efforts to ascertain 
the resources of the land the commercial integrity of its 
people, the condition of its drains, its climate, temper- 
ature, humidity and vital statistics, the number of its 
hospitals, the fluctuations of its exchange, and all other 
facts bearing upon the possibility of a profitable career in 
the Malay Peninsula. My efforts were deplorably barren 
of result. '' The Straits Settlements : : 
eople would proceed to joggle a moribund memory tor 
scene ifo aub RT in childhood. °“ Yes, a 
wriggly sort of isthmus or peninsula or something, a 
few inches from the Equator; horrid place to live in one 
would imagine!” That was all. | 
Having now returned from a tour of that territory, 
І set down the result of my experiences for the guidance 
of all those who like myself may be moved to go out 
there to acquire grey hairs and much Malaria. One goes 
by steamer from Outram Ghat or the Kidderpore 
Docks. The steamer is not quite the sort which carried 
you from Tilbury to Bombay. It is quite a good 
steamer really, not slow in one sense of the term, for 
it can achieve a speed of twelve knots, but the life on 
board is a trifle lethargic. One misses such little 
adjuncts to life as European stewards, and barbers’ 
saloons, and dances, concerts, and sweepstakes don’t by 
any means amount to a riot. 


New China. 


On arriving at Penang one realises that the country 
might well be termed '' New China.” To use а vub 
garism common in the Straits, ''the land is run by 
Chinks,’’ the armies of labour both manual and clerical 
being composed,—and often raised, organised, and 
captained as well—by Chinese. 

The Malay does not work. Occasionally one will 
stoop to drive a motor car or preside over a money- 
changer's stall, but generally he is a nobleman. Half 
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an acre of land planted with rubber trees, a roomy plank 
house erected on stout piles, four comely wives, and a 
red plush cap is the Malay idea of the strenuous life. 
In earlier days he occasionally indulged in the interesting 
pastime of "running amok.” To seize a blunderbus, 
axe, knife, or rusty iron bar, and proceed with all 
possible speed to put his neighbours out of their misery, 
till such time as he himself should be despatched, was 
to end a good life in a satisfactory way. But of late 
the performance has been robbed of its finer flavour, for 
to be efficiently arrested by a stalwart Sikh constabulary, 
lengthily tried by an unfeeling judiciary, and then 
leisurely hanged by the neck till one be dead, is a sequel 
which detracts somewhat from the dignity of the 
proceeding. The Malay States as distinct from the 
Straits Settlements occupy a position analagous to the 
so-called ‘* Native ” or ‘* Independent ” States in India. 
Some of them have been federated for purposes of 
administration, the political capital of the federation 
being the new town of Kuala Lampur. The Straits 
Settlements are Crown Colonies the administration 
being vested in a Governor and Legislative Counci! 
subject to the control of the Secretary of State. They 
are Singapore, Malacca, Dinding Island, Province 
Wellesby, Keeling Island, Christmas Island, and 
Penang. 

Penang reminds one faintly of Malta, but it possesses 
trees. And this brings us to an important point. All 
the trees in the Peninsula, excluding a few palms and 
pineapples, are rubber trees. To the dweller in the 
Peninsula rubber is a passion. Every plot of land is 
a rubber estate, every business is a rubber concern, 
every enterprise is a rubber deal, every man is a rubber 
planter or dealer; every stick. stone, animate or 
inanimate, visible or invisible thing, exists solely and 
exclusively for the one fixed and feverish purpose of 
bringing into existence frightful accumulations of 
rubber. 


Rubber. 


The rubber boom is by no means at its zenith, and it 
would be rash to speculate as to its future course, The 
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industrial renatssance which has been born of the advent 
of peace is nowhere so acutely apparent as in the rubber 
industry. With the revival of manufacture, the world. 
demand for rubber“ rapidly reverted to its pre-war 
proportions and is now daily increasing at an un- 
precedented rate. The demand for this commodity is, 
broadly speaking, inelastic, t.e., other conditions being 
constant, only slightly affected by variations of price. 
The inevitable increase in the cost of production of the 
finished article, incident upon labour troubles їп 
manufacturing countries, has not, therefore, the same 
tendency to bring about that state of glut or overproduc- 
tion which periodically dislocates the market for articles 
the demand for which 1s elastic, or, in other words, 
sensitive to price variations. These circumstances have 
oroduced interesting results in rubber-growing countries. 
Rubber-planting, which can be profitably conducted on 
a small as well as a large scale has become an extremely 
lucrative occupation. In the Straits one sees the novel 
spectacle of quite small holdings, owned by individuals, 
who for the most part have to borrow their capital, 
flourishing side by side with the gigantic plantations 
of great joint-stock undertakings such as Dunlop, Ltd., 
and the United’ States Rubber Corporation. Land is 
rapidly appreciating in value, and the activities of the 
land speculator and money-lender are very much in 
evidence. The harvest of the latter gentry is reaped 
among the poorer Chinese and Malays. Their rate of 
interest varies from 18 to 30 per cent., the margin re- 
quired is usualby 25 per cent., and the security is always 
a legal or first mortgage of the land which the borrower 
wishes to purchase. The profession of money-lending 
is a safer and more attractive proposition in the Straits 
than it is anywhere else in the world. But honesty 
compels the remark, that the money-lender in the 
Malay Peninsula, far from being a parasite, is a real 
cog in the economic wheel A corsair by nature, 
circumstances have made him something of a bene- 
factor in spite of himself. It is a common thing when 
driving past some picturesque villa to be informed that 
its owner is a rich Chinese planter, who came from 
Hongkong only five years ago, with no capital but 
one shirt and a heap of shrewdness. 

Rubber growing has absorbed the. attention of the 
country to the exclusion of manufacture. The raw 
commodity, which is turned out from the plantations 
in the form of sheets is brought to seaport towns 
where it instantly becomes the object of much buying 
and selling, finding its way eventually into the godown 
of some European export-house, for Chinese merchants 
are not, as a rule, exporters on a large scale, being 
content with the profits of looal trade. At the present 
time I am told an effort is being made by an American 
Company to establish a factory for the production of 
nished articles in Singapore. The experiment will open 
up a vista of unexplored possibilities, With cheap and 
highly efficient Chinese labour, a °“ kitchen garden " 
of a few thousand acres of trees in '' bearing,” and a 
site commanding the busiest harbour in the East, this 
enterprise should soon show the Straits what can be 
achieved by an intelligent '' horizontal combination "' 
of the processes of planting, manufacture, and ship- 
ment. Of course some undesirable German professor 
may come along with a  workable formula for 
“ synthetic ? rubber; but let us hope victory has killed 
Teutonic “© frightfulness ” for ever. 
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Mineral Wealth. 


The potentialitics of the Malay Peninsula are not 
confined to rubber. Rich deposits of tin exist, and 
Kuala Lumpur, the new capital of the Federated Malay 
States, bids fair to become, in the near future, the cen- 
tre of an important mining industry. Tin-mining 
has been carried on for some years past and the country 
is said to contribute 623 per cent. of the world's supply. 
At the present moment there are indications that tin 
wil soon engage greater attention from European 
and American entrepeneurs. The Americans with 
their native hustle, will presumably be there first. A 
great deal of quiet prospecting 15 going on, and 
engineers and experts are known to be busy over an 
extensive area. Their activities are naturally secre- 
tive, for any extended publicity, in addition to 
being at present unnecessary, would cause an 
outbreak of land speculation most disconcerting to the 
proposed companies whose obvious interest it will soon 


- be to obtain tin land at the lowest figure. 


Tin and rubber, though the most important, are by 
no means the only economic products of the Malay 
Peninsula. Sago, copra, gambier, and canes are 
also exported in great abundance. Canes grow wild 
in the jungles. The lighter varieties, called '' rattans ” 
are used principally for the manufacture of articles of 
household furniture, while the heavier called ‘‘ canes ” 
are converted into sticks and umbrella handles. The 
famous Malacca cane is an uncommon variety of the 
latter species, and its value is dependent upon the 
distance between its joints, the rarer kinds measuring 
a space of several feet from joint to joint. Canes are 
not the only °‘ free gifts of nature’ capable of an 
appeal to the small capitalist and explorer. For 
example another attractive article is a  sea-shell 
which can be picked up on the shore in certain parts, 
and which possesses sufficient beauty and variety to 
make it suitable for export to the West, where it is 
used for the manufacture of fancy buttons. 


Import Trade. 

As regards its import trade, the Malay Peninsula is 
an example of a country, which, producing only a few 
staples, all of which it exports, has to be wholly 
dependent upon other regions for most of its needs. 
Foodstuffs are not grown in any abundance the profits 
of rubber having proved too strong a lure to the 
would-be farmer. Economic conditions in the 


‘Straits would bring joy to the Manchester 
School. For here the doctrine of laisse-fatre holds 
sway. Food cultivation has been left to the working 


of Economic Laws unhampered by State intervention. 
But in the mind of the stranger fresh from the discipline 
of food cards this policy causes a little cloud of doubt 
What, in the event of a great war or famine in the 
East, will be the ‘plight of this colony? Even now so 
acute is the situation in the matter of rice—the staple 
food of the population—that the problem of its 
distribution has called into a prolonged being that 
dignified expedient a controller. 

Manufactures in the proper sense of the term do not 
exist; and as a natural corrolary of this the Jap and 
his wares were early on the carpet. But with the 
working population of the Straits which is Chinese, 
the Jap is not a persona grata. The holocaust and 
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boycott of Japanese articles which China indulged in 
a short time ago extended to the Straits Settlements, 
where Chinese families fed bonfires with some of th: 
costliest articles their homes contained. In this 
connection, it is not out of place to submit that India 
should seize the opportunity to push some of her new 
manufactures in the Malay Peninsula. The time is 
not far distant when, with increased efficiency in her 
methods of production, she will be in a position to 
defy the industrial competition of both the Far East 
and the West in the articles she is best fitted to 
produce, and surely no chance should be thrown away 
of drawing the attention of potential markets to her 
new wares, and so bastening the consummation of 
her ambitións. But here it is necessary to strike a note 
of caution. The Japanese trader, in spite of his 
unpopularity, will prove a tenacious competitor. He is 
full of ability and push and usually proves himself more 
accommodating in the matter of terms than European 
or Ámerican importers. Long credits are required by 
the retailer, and all but Japanese firms consider that 
the profits of the import business are not commensurate 
with the risks which these credits involve. The 
American “© International Trade and Shipping Digest ” 
for March, 1920, gives a recent instance in which a large 
order for British machinery was given by a Chinese 
Company to a Japanese house, because the latter were 
willing to accept payment in instalments over a period 
of three years, the interest on the balance due being 
charged at 6 per cent. | М 


Disadvantages. 


In the Straits lucrative opportunities are abundantly 
offered by al those services which spring up in the 
wake of an industrial revival. The providing of 
house-room, food, clothing, and conveyance are 
paying propositions. Hotels, for instance, are not 
nearly numerous enough to meet the demand for ac- 
commodation, a demand rapidly becoming more acute 
with every ship-load of fortune-hunters which comes 
out from the West. So difficult was the situation 


about a month ago, that passengers arriving in 
Singapore by steamer were living on boardship for 
as long as the vessel remained in harbour, and when 
one fine night a fire broke out, the unfortunate people 
draped in airy attire, had to huddle along the wharves 
for hours until the conflagration was put out. The 


‘political capital of the Straits Settlements and the 


great port of the Peninsula is Singapore of which 
Kipling Wrote :— 
'" Hail Mother! East and West must seek my aid 
ere the spent gear may dare the ports afar ’’; 
' The second doorway of the wide world’s trade is 
mine, to loose or bar." 

Its geographical position in relation not only to the 
mainland, but also to the oceans which surround it, 
makes it a centre from which trade routes radiate to 
every important point on the world’s surface. It is 
the controlling port of the Far Eastern Seas, and the 
rapidity of its development has scarcely a parallel in 
history. But the visitor to Singapore confesses before 
long to a feeling of disappointment. The aspect of the 
town is not in keeping with its commercial importance, 
There is practically no seafront, the streets are narrow, 
and the architecture distinctly depressing. There are 
as yet no signs that the authorities contemplate any 
scheme of improvement; and one leaves the town with 
the impression that its citizens are sadly lackine in the 
spirit of civic pride, perhaps for the reason that most 
of them look forward to speedy opulence and an early 
retirement. 

Enough has perhaps been said in this article to arouse 
the interest of the adventurous seeking an outlet for 
capital or new fields for enterprise. To any intellectual 
Oliver who still asks for more, must I address the 
injunction, ‘‘Go and see for yourself. And if you 
return within a twelve-month it will be superfluous, 
so far as I am concerned, to mention the reason :— 
The Malay Peninsula possesses no seasons, only a 
damp climate, preserving throughout the year a warm 
woolliness which never varies."' 


2 


To be resultful advertisement " copy " must appeal either to the buyer's 


reason or emotions—to his brain or heart—or to both, In advertising and 
selling both appeals may be effectively employed. The reputation, 


economy, stamina, and endurance of the car, reason or brain appeals, 
make the strongest impression ой certain classes, while heart or 
emotional appeals, like the pride and pleasure in automobile ownership, 
are equally effective in influencing other classes of buyers. 

If all buyers were alike there could be only one way to write а 


ood advertisement. 


But as long as individuals differ and nations differ 


in their habits, environment, preferences, and thoughts, there will 
continue to be many ways of writing effective copy, and each copy-writer 
must carefully and diligently study the life, habits, and minds of hls ' 
readers to determine the kind of copy which will produce the best results 


in the field at his command. 
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` RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


BY N. C. LAHARRY, M.A, B.L. 


The first of a series of articles discussing the ,relations of the 
"ovenum: m Indta to political and administrative progress appears below. 


co-operative 
The 


subject is a large one, but in the series the author deals with it exhaustively and in 


a manner calculated to arouse both interest and conviction. 
I ° the series will appear in subsequent issues of “ Business.’ EDITOR. 




















YT is one of the fundamental principles of 
M sociology that every constructive social doctrine 
‚ # rests ultimately on the conception of human 
ФА progress. In any programme of social rege- 
^C. os. neration. the most vital part is the clear 

realisation, in the first instance, not of the 
.. mechanical arrangements or contrivances, but of 
., the nature and potentialities of the ever-expanding 
spiritual energy embodied therein. The outward 
achinery is but the concrete shape of the inward 
dese Ip et provides the channels " to use the words 
of a well-known authority “wherein such energy 
© can flow unimpeded, unobstructed by its own 
on exuberance of ын мыл the social structure. 











This i is, eo a aloubi. the very - goal of эне! 
aspiration, the very ideal of social progress, the far- 
famed Eldorado of other days and other worlds 
than ours. We would not have thought it 
necessary to emphasise this fact, had we not 
.. noticed a tendency on the part of some modern 
„thinkers to adhere strictly to biological analogies 
сапа metaphors, and in so doing to forget and even 
0 ignore the distinctive feature of human institu- 
"tions, which is mainly psychical in nature and signi- 
«^ fieance. The only rational method of dealing with 
га social question is at once to get to the social ideal. 
„з The Co-operative Ideal. 
а. The Co-operative Movement in India is, in its 
most general aspect, an expression of the organised 
. effort - on the part of the people themselves, aided 
о some extent by the State, primarily to get rid 
- of the embarrassing economic evil of rural 
indebtedness. This is its immediately practical side. 
Tt has also an ideal aspect, which must be clearly 
borne in mind, if the Movement is to be a vital 
thing, if it is not to be weighted down bv the dead 
mass of inertia. This ideal is, briefly, the poten- 
 tiality of this Organisation for attaining, or, to be 


"M Nationality - and Unity. If this innate, though 
| unconscious, popular aspiration is to find any 
. practical expression . and achieve. any material results, 
< one must not, in one's zeal, 

and forget. the M i. Manon 









-strictly logical, for striving after, the goal of Indian 
| simply because the stability OF. 


idolise. the Movement . 
е: recognised, not that tl hi 


Further articles in 



















as a mere instrument, but as the very ‘centre, 

very life and soul of any scheme. of. things 
fails to do this in dealing with the. Co о-орег 
Movement, our institutions will meet: with 
same fate of social stagnation, which is the. ui 
Nn. о Our ancient caste idw anehi, 





ed они the Bans of the P princip 
agricultural classes, in certain well- forme 
for the provision of cheap Credit. Tt wa 
unpretentious idea that this Movement. orig 
And now, scarcelv after the lapse of the firs ; 
of its existence, it has achieved, like Julius Caesar of 
vore, a "veni, vidi, vici" type of reputation, Tt 
has taught the idle to be industrious, the extrav 
to be thrifty, the characterless to be staid and sob 
it has caused the decay of litigation, and he 
the moral tone of the masses, Tf all the da 
thousand other things could have been achieved. in 
such a short space of time, one is led to speculate 
upon the vital nature of its motive force and tc 
one's attention seriously to its potentialitie: 
direction of the political organisation of the c 
upon a popular basis, or to use the phraseolog 
Huxley, of the regimentation of the activities of the 








people. And this is, without the least possible 

doubt, as it should be. ; 

A Natural Movement. oe 
The arguments for the superiority of this 


Movement, which takes as its unit the individual 
human bet ing, over all others, at present existing, 
for the organisation of India into one homogeneous 
whole, that is to say, for the production of that type 
of social consciousness, known as Nationality, are 
almost irrefutable. In the first place, as a matter 
of general sociological principle, it may be observed 
that, that which emanates from inwards and 
proceeds outwards therefrom, must have : @ `1 
lasting force, than if the poc were г 
















necessarily depend ирот 
up. with, their basic facto 
















| intic ; Pyramids, bread 
ubstructure of Masonry. Then, 
oes not fail to. furnish 
stability of institutions, which have 
the first resort, from popular initiative. 
: vicissitudes of the Chinese Republic present a 
‘strong contrast to the steady progress of Modern 
Japan. The German federation of yesterday, manu- 
factured by the iron hand of a military despot, and 
ma aintained bv the iron forces of Krupp and. Zeppelin. 
presents an equally effective contrast to the evolu- 
n of the American Union, based upon the national 
ulse of a sovereien people. But Bismark is 
{ and the Tron Allies of Prussia have not proved 
selves immortal. What then about the future? 
Hence, applving the self-same principle to modern 
пап conditions we must come to the conclusion 
the inane and the insane desire for legislation 
ery. step, for the amelioration of the political 
ny of the people, must prove futile, even in its 
Iment. Nobody can be heard to argue that 
Der- enactments can bestow upon a people 
training and character, which are the two great 
“essentials of political progress and national life. 
. These must proceed from a broad and liberal system 
€ education, from institutions which provide the 





































































































ove: effort. and enterprise. ` Herein lies the 
tance and the vitalising force of the Co-opera- 
ment and it is for us to discuss how it may 
| and , develop the Spirit of Indian 





B fore. doing so, however, it would be necessary 
to have а clear conception of the term “ Nationality.” 
"We would describe it roughly as the idea of union 
between the individual members of a given society 
IS. distinguished from those of any other similar 
"aggregate; as that resultant state of social harmony 
` produced by the interaction of individual minds 
„upon one another, each being regarded in the dual 
character of an individual as well as a part of an 
organic whole. “A portion of mankind," said T. S. 
Mill, “may be said to constitute a nation if they 
are. united among themselves by common sym- 
 pathies, which do not exist between them and 
others.’ The causes which contribute to the 
formation of a healthy and coherent political unit 
ате, amongst others, common history, common 
ancestry, the ties of neighbourliness and congruity 
-of character and similarity of beliefs, common ideals 
сапа common sympathies. 
2 Та order to have an adequate conception of what 
га nation is, it is of the utmost importance to 
„emphasise its two most fundamental characteristics, 

















ymprised in any particular. society. 
b b organie, asa physiological “far 





nee, too if an inorganic bue ‘nonethe- E component parts, though separate fror ; 


nalogy | be. permitted, the age- anc 
е КА ` to destruction, or at least to vital da 


us with 


this consciousness 1s. 


“its organic nature and its distinctive conscious- 
‘The organic attribute lays special stress on 
essential inter-connection of human relationship Zu. 





| performing distinct functions 














from the whole. A machine, thus, wW 
of inter-changeable parts and such other 
is not an organism. But the human body i 
because of the essential inter-dependence, of the: 
of the system and the functions of the vario 

upon one another. The organic idea. of “а matic 
rests necessarily on. a higher basis, which is 
compound of the psy chic and physiological е | 
in human nature. It implies that, thong the 











TA "of its Constituent parts, ya. The d 
individual placed outside its pale, is 
totally different from that within it. 


Lat 


one writer to E that “ beate s every . man is 4 
biped, fifty men are not a centipede,” * : 


National Feeling. 


The importance of this concept, in its г 
upon the Co-operative Movement in India, 
its necessary corollary that completer n 
possible and  realisable only in the s soc cal 
“Man,” said Aristotle, “is a gregarious. 

The second important characteristic of 
its possession of, what has been called, the pc 
consciousness. Just as the са r of 
conscious action differentiates an adu t 
so also the capacity for “ political” actio: 
tutes the distinguishing mark of a nation. fror 
other social entity. This capacity for: 
action is necessarily conditioned by the s 
degree of its consciousness, Tt would be. d 
to describe exactlv what the political fea 
It has been characte 
Bluntschli as the realisation by the people. o 
ing of belonging to one another. ` The 4 М 
of this aspect of the question Hes in the fac 
the political consciousness of any people is st 
like other psychical entities, to the laws of g gr 
and development. 

If the above view of Nationality be accep 
true, then it follows that a nation must be re: 
as a collective personality, with a will of its ov 
a spirit of its own and contrivances for their ad 
expression. From a consideration of all these f: 
we are led to the inevitable conclusion that nationality: ©- 
must be regarded not only, nor even mainly, as 1 BE у 
product of historv, but also as the result of cultureand 
education, of the kind that aims primarily at the 
production of a tvpe of character and personality. 
which are best fitted to fulfil the responsibilities of | 
mature citizenship. Tt must be clearly borne i - 
mind that true and full citizenship of a ‘state, 5 
conditioned, as it is, bv the existence of a nati 
conscience, is not all a bed of roses — 
importance of the Co- operative Movem 
India lies in the fact that it tends t 
spirit is Nationalitv by working from. 
that is to say. hv taking. the it 
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Я a. x. Chesterton i in his f Phat к} 














voids, also, the mant 
mere. legislation entails. indeed. 
associations of India, if B or Seanad 
co-ordinated, are likely to provide directly the best 
field for the political training of the people and in doing 
so to develop in them a spirit of corporate action, 
which itself will expand with the extension of the 
various forms of associated life. 
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Conditions in India. 


The population of India is mainly agricultural. 


It has been estimated that nearly 90 per cent. of the - 


people depend directly or indirectly upon the land 
for. their. livelihood. Now, it is a very general 
hen ило; о US in every PE of the were 









cd ud ‘uncertain, hes price they hive to pay 
loans is overwhelmingly high. Of India. this 
> may be remarked with special emphasis. Here. 
` owing to natural visitations, like famines and 
s droughts, the isolation, ignorance and prejudices of 
the ' people, rural indebtedness is extremely embar- 
sing. As early as 1880, the Famine Commission 
yf that year said —" We learn from evidence collect- 
2d from all parts of India that about one-third of the 
land-owning class is deeply and inextricably in debt 
and that at least an eq ual 1 portion is in debt though 
not bevond the power of recovering themselves." 
We need not here refer to the evidence before the 
Famine Commission of 1901, where it was shown 
that, in the Bombay Presidency, less than a fifth of 
the population were free from debt. The rates of 
interest varied inversely as the capacity and resources 
of the peasants—ranging ordinarily from 25 to 75 
per cent. Hence arose the important question of 
«snpplvine cheap and facile credit for the villagers. 
Naturally, of course, the great success of the 
Raiffeisen Institutions in Europe suggested the idea 
of their adoption in this countrv. As a direct result 
of “finding Raiffeisen" in Europe, not only did 
plenty and peace succeed the older regime of crying 
want and social discord and disorder, but also the 
seeds were laid for the development of that 
character and moral force which are the two 
greatest assets of any community. “I have seen 
а new world” said Prof. Von Dobransky, speaking 
of Talv, “a world of brotherhood; it is a world of 
brotherly love and mutual help, where evervone 1s 
the protector and the assister of his neighbour. 
An isolated man here finds himself transplanted into 
the bosom of a community, whose resources multi- 
. ply a hundred-fold the productive power of its labour 
and crown it with success.” * 
Tw India Sir. Henry Stokes and Sir William 
и. Wedder purn were among the first to draw attention 
to the infinite possibilities of this institution. Then, 
= after a period of hesitation and doubt, extending over 
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* Wolff's Peoples Banks, third adition, page то. 
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quote here the historic words of Sir Denzil Ib 














at least reducing the resources f the country, bot! 
mental and ‘mortal. As Sir Daniel Hamilton said, | 
‘one must buy one’s finance cheap and sell one's 
produce dear to make one’s industry profitable, but the 
Indian artisan and cultivator buy their finance dear 
and sell their produce cheap and the consequence is 
that they are imposed on at both ends, and live in . 
perennial poverty with scarcely any hope of better- 
ing their position." Hence these societies wet 
started in order to enable the villagers to 
their combined credit for one another's 
needs and requirements. We would be per 
































the immediate parent of this 7 Ob] 
these societies is the encouragement - of . ind 
thrift and of mutual co-operation amon 
members, with a view to the ‘utilisation o 
combined credit, by the aid of their. intimate knowle 
of one another' needs and capacities and. Eo 
pressure of local public opinion." | 


The System. 


Before going further to examine the : scheme and 
organisation of fhese associations, so as to under- 
stand clearly what opportunities they offer for the 
development of the latent political faculties of the 
people, it would be convenient to state here that in 
1912 this Act was modified on some material points, 
Among other things provision was made for t 
establishment of higher financing institutions, lik 
Central Banks and guaranteeing institutions as al 
for non-credit associations of the Co-operative.. 

In order to obtain a bird's-eye view of the whol 
system, as it exists to-day we append the followin: 
chart ;—* | | | 
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Provincial Banks. 
Ж ME" 
Central Banks. 
Guaranteeing Unions. 


Primary Co-operative Societies, 


Pt mmi mimi 
















| | 
Стейн Non-credit 
| NE S 
Agricultural. Non-Agricultural Agricultural Non-agriculturat == 
(urban banks, etc.) (Dairy (Industrial. 
Societies, societies fof 
agricultural weavers, ete.) i 
sale socie- —— ушеш 
ties, seeds 
societies, | a А 
* The Co-operative Movement 
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GOLD—THE KOLAR COMPANIES." 


BY E. 


NOTICE that the Directors of the Hutti (Nizam's) 

Gold mines are seriously considering the question of 

the winding up of the affairs of that fine old property. 

lt is indeed much to be regretted that, after so 

many years of prosperous activity, these famous 
goldfields should be compelled to make their adieu 
from the realm of Indian gold-mining. And yet, as far 
as I can see, popular opinion, outside the shareholders 
themselves, whose views on the point are alleged to 
have been unduly ''inspired," is not by any means in 
favour of a final decision to that end. The expediency 
of closure seems to have been suggested by a rather 
persistent impoverishment of ore-bearing ground which 
has been noticeable for some months past; but again, on 
the other hand, it is authoritatively affirmed that a 
conspicuous improvement has manifested itself in one 
of the lower levels, which is claimed to be of sufficient 
importance to justify the institution of a fresh start. 
As the Home Press very logically points out, and as 
all those who are familiar with conditions attendant on 
Indian mining will readily allow, the situation is one 
which calls for a bold and courageous policy, just the 
kind of policy which has been so consistently pursued 
in Kolar, and which accounts, in no small measure, for 
the brilliant position which that time-honoured centre 
occupies in the Indian mining world to-day. 


Jibutil (Anantapur) Gold Mines. 


According to recent intelligence, there is some hope 
of reviving the Jibutil mine. Besides the occurrence of 
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sections of payable ore, recent prospecting operations 
point to the possibility of good ground in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Henry C. Taylor, who is at present in India, 
is devoting considerable attention to the Jibutil property, 
and his views on the situation are awaited. Meanwhile, 
it 1s, of course, recognised in this connection, that a 
great deal depends here, as indeed in all other matters 
affecting the interests of the Indian gold mines, on that 
much-discussed point, the gold premium question. 


News from Ooregum. 


There is interesting news from Ooregum concerning 
the old shaft known as No. 2 Trial shaít, which is 
situated in proximity to the Post Office, and which, after 
some years of inactivity, is now being reopened by the 
present Superintendent, Mr. H. M. A. Cooke, with a 
view to cutting an incline shaft westwards, and establish- 
ing communication with a rich lode which is believed to 
exist in that direction. 


Champion Reef Meeting. 


Some interesting particulars relating to affairs in the 
Champion Reef mine were disclosed at the 31st 
ordinary genera) meeting of that Company, which was 
held recently in London. With regard to the operations 
of the period ending 3;oth September last, the tonnage 
handled was somewhat larger than that of the previous 
year. There were increases of 4,203 tons in the output 
from the mine, of 2,523 tons in the ore crushed in the 
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in the method of treatment, a reduction of 10,230 ounces 
is shown in the total” gold production. ا‎ у, 
the total income, after payment of royalty, and including 
receipts for interest, etc., was smaller to the extent of 
£40,899. On the debit side of the account, ihere was 
an expenditure of £15,917, so that, compared with the 
previous year, the profit has diminished io the extent of 


£56,816, 
Break in the Dividend Record. 


Referring to the unfortunate lapse over the past year’s 
account, in the payment of a dividend, Sir J. D. Rees, 
who presided at the meeting, said it constituted a break 
in the fine sequence of the dividends that had been paid 
out by the Company during the past quarter of a century 
but they were hopeful that this would prove but a gap in 
the long record of success—indeed, a very brilliant suc- 
cess—and that the mine would again respond to the 
energetic and skilful development work which was being 
carried on with unceasing assiduity. 


is WwW orking Costs. 


ming now to working costs. 


























It is a matter which is 





ities on the field, and every opportunity which favours 
the. practice of economy has been promptly availed of. 
Under existing conditions, @owever, with the high costs 
of steel, iron, and metal manufactures, those op- 
M portunities have not by any means been pronounced or 
` frequent. Except for the extra expense entailed іп 
dealing with the somewhat larger tonnage, the costs 
of winning the gold would, as Sir J. D. Rees pointed 


. value of the rupee continued to rise, and resulted in the 
_losses which the Home Board sustained as an inevitable 
consequence arising from that situation. However, this 
ulty was. subsequently overcome by the new 
ngement arrived at after negotiations w ith the Bank 
ngland and the India Office for the sale of half the 
gold produced from the Kolar mines in India. Though 
` this: arrangement has been admittedly helpful, yet the 
. Directors are, and quite naturally, far from contented, 
for they feel that they are entitled to share in the benefits 
under the existing g gold premium, which is being enjoyed 
Ву other producers. Their ultimate aim is to be 
ws permitted to sell in India the whole of the gold produced 
“qa that country, a claim which, on the score of reason 
and logic, should surely not give room for the least 
question. 





Income Tax. 
Reverting to the subject of accounts, the profit and 
loss setion shows a total credit of 446,976—made up 
Of 63,119, the balance brought forward, £43,145, the 
. profit for the year, and 4,711 dividends from the 
. Kolar Mines Power Station. On the debit side of the 
.. accounts, the writings off are, 510,000 on account of 
. depreciation, and £1,000 on account of insurance and 
E fı und. 








slightly ‘better extraction of gold owing to improvement 





e the subject of close study by the mining author- Future Prospects. — 


out, have shown but a slight i increase; but the exchange — 





under report. It is expected | that the charge der this - 
heading for the year 1920 will be considerably | Po 
owing to a less. profitable year being brought 
average. 





Reserve Funds. 


stands at 
and С ontingency Fund at 


-The Reserve Fund, separately invested, 
£90,000, and the Insurance 
£5,295. The capital expenditure has not been heavy - 
during the past year, the additions to buildings, 
machinery, plant, etc., amounting to £11,651 16s. 1d. 
A certain amount of work, involving an expenditure of 
g.1,111 has been carried on at the property under option, 
not far from the mine, but no discovery of. importan ч 
has yet been made. Operations vill, b 
continued for the present. 
Co., Ltd., in which the Company holds | 2, 50 
(£1 ,875 paid up), has practically overcome the ini 
difficulties attendant upon the starting of an enterpris 
of this kind, and is now turning out considerable qua 
tities of bricks and other commodities of good quality fo: 
use on the field, and is, in addition, receiving substanti: 
orders from an outside source. | 



























As stated before, the S for. ‘the: cur 
are entirely depenaent on the developments of the ne 
lew months. At the same time, considerable 1 import tan 
attaches to the question of the sale of gold, in reg 
to which the mining authorities are doing their utm 
with a view to the aisposal of the Indian produc 
best чта, and in the best market, and wher 
achieved, a corresponding improvement in income wil 
tollow as a mattér of course. 

Then there is the underground position, a matter 
which Mr. Edgar Taylor discoursed in illum 
aetail. As already intimated, the prograr 
development work during the past year was subj 
considerable curtailment, but it is noteworthy that th« 
extent of driving was not adversely affected. thereby. 
operations under this head having been ғ actually increa 
ed. The object of the work so far accomplished, has b 
that of exploring on both sides of the cross course or 
faulted zone lying between Glen shaft and the s 
boundary ; also the exploration of the new body. af quartz _ 
known fo be dipping rapidly into the Champion Reef | 
area from the south. The central regions of the mine - 
have yielded a substantial contribution to the. ore | 
reserves, although there has been a rather. marked . 
falling off in the grade of ore in the lower w orkings that — 
were negotiated at the time. It is of course recognised 
that the position of the mine itself during the period . 
which has followed that under notice, has not exhibited _ 
anything in the way of improvement. The ore reserves, 
пош уы а 1 considerable s portion had to be written {Г 














Th bulk of the profit is absorbed 8 m v 
1 tax, а ‚ contingency b h 
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effect to in this connection, and consequently, reasonable 
hopes are entertained that the remainder of the ore 
reserves will be released in the near future. 


Developments. 


Come we then to that interesting phase, development 
work. The total amount of development footage 
accomplished during the past year, reached 8,702 feet, 
"which shows a trifling difference over the figure of the 
foregoing period. . Operations in connection with the 
sinking of the three secondary shafts were assiduously 
pursued, and a depth of 933 feet'was arrived at. In 
this connection, the main object is, of course, that of 
getting below the present low grade zone as rapidly as 
possible. At Carmichael’s shatt, at the deepest level, 
the 6rst cross cut in the reef was driven and massed 

“throguh a width of 4 feet of reef formation of unpayable 
grade. Allusion has already been made to the 
instrusion of the dyke in this region, though attention 
is drawn to the fact that in Balaghat and Ooregum the 
difficulties imposed by similar dyke formations have 
been successfully overcome. 


Ooregum Mine. 


As an instance in point, Mr. Edgar Taylor quoted the 
case of the Ooregum mine, which, though operating at 
practically the same vertical depths as Champton Reel 
in its deepest workings, was at the moment opening up 
a remarkably fine оге shoot below one of the dykes of 
the character which had occurred in Champion Reel. 
At the 56th level north of Charmichael’s shaft, 237 fect 
were driven, and this level will be pushed on as a pioneer 
drivage for the exploration of the northern section. At 
the s4th level south, about midway between Carmichael’s 
and Glen shafts, a winze on the short shoot scen in the 
level above, was sunk gı feet, the quartz here being 2% 
feet wide, assaying 15 dwt. ‘At the şand level south, 
this shoot was further opened up by 165 feet of driving, 
the width of ore being 1} feet and the value 1} oz. 


Revival Measures. 


For a quarter of a century past, the Champion Reef 
mine has maintained its proud record as ome of the 
richest areas on the field, and its present lapse must, as 
Sir John Rees pointed out at the recent meeting held in 
London, be regarded as but a gap in the hitherto un- 
broken record of success, and one which will be speedily 
and effectually made good by the scheme of revival in 
increased developments which is shortly to be brough: 
into operation. While there have been no improvements 
of any importance in the mine, it is good news, as I said 
before, to hear that a portion of the tonnage which has 
been held up, owing to the prevalence of °“ rock bursts 
in some of the levels, has been released and brought 
into reserve again, under the sanction of Government 
engineers (who are now convinced that sufficient pre- 
cautions to the end in view have been taken), and it is 
hoped that eventually, a large proportion of the 
remainder will again become available. 


Main Features. 


With regard to some of the chief points that have 
obtruded themselves upon notice in underground 
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connections, some difficulty has been experienced in 
following up the reef in parts of the lower workings, 
owing to an intrusive dyke, of the type which is such a 
common occurrence in mining operations, and which has 
such an adverse influence on the continuity of result. 
However, we will pass on to some of the encouraging 
characteristics. In the lowest level, some distance 
away from the dykes, a fine ore shoot has been opened 
up, which is, of course, regarded as a clearly hopeful 
feature, even in the face of the admission that the bottom 
of the mine is poor. The only way, as Mr. Edgar 
Taylor emphasised at the recent meeting, by which the 
circumstance relating to the poverty of the ore ground 
in the lower extremities could be properly dealt with, 
was by a policy of continued development, a policy which 
had been amply justified and rewarded in the past. The 
fact that Champion Reef has reached a considerable 
depth, ought not by any means to suggest that thc 
payable regions have all been passed, for there is always 
the experience of the neighbouring mines (which, 
despite considerable progress in depth, are still working 
on rich ground), to prove the contrary. 


The Future of Indian Gold Mines. 


Mr. Edgar Taylor’s pronouncement on the subject 
of the future of Indian gold mines is essentialy regarded 
in a very important light. Speaking generally, he said 
that though it was impossible to furnish a definite 
assurance that the mines would be able yet to reap the 
full advantage of the big gold premium, it was quite 
likely that by the new arrangement, which was in 
process, gold producers оша be provided with a 
position greatly to their advantage. The present system 
under which half the output is disposed of in India, 
terminates in May next, but other arrangements are 
being conducted with the Bank of Englard to supplant 
the existing practice, with what, as already suggested, 
it is hoped will be the preferable one. It is understood 
that the Bank of England favours the provision of 
facilities coincident with those obtaining in the case of 
gold producers in Africa, but the Indian producers are, 
very naturally, against such a scheme, which they 
contend is not at all applicable tó this country, more 
particularly since one of the conditions imposed is that 
all the gold produced should come direct to London for 
sale. In referring to this point, Mr. Edgar Taylor has 
made a very interesting comparison of the respective 
positions of India and Africa,- which convincingly 
disuoses of the question of the adaptability of the said 
scheme to Incia. He pointed out that South Africa, in 
its present condition of industrial development, cannot 
absorb the quantity of gold produced by the 
Witwatersand goldfields, whereas the Empire of India 
can absorb, not only all the gold the mines of that 
Empire can produce, but a good deal more, and pay for 
it at a price extremely advantageous to the producer, 
compared with the price obtainable in Europe. Also, 
South Africa is a sterling country, whereas, the 
exchange with India at the present time operates very 
adversely to the Home country, when exports of gold 
have to be made from there to India. It 1s a simple 
enough matter for the South African Companies to ship 
their gold to London, and arrange for all their 
working costs to be credited by cable to the banks in 
South Africa ; but with India it is a very different matter. 
The logic of this view, that is, from the standpoint of 
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the Indian companies, will of course be widely admitted, 
and it is hoped that some arrangement will be arrived 
at whereby the interests, both of producers and their 
shareholders, are adequately safeguarded. The 
Directors of the Indian Gold Mining Companies are in 
correspondence with the Home authorities on the subject, 
and they are hopeful that a satisactory decision will be 
arrived at. 


The Nundydroog Mine. 


Recent reports from Nundydroog invite attention to 
a few interesting development features. In the 3,650 
level north from the eastern drive, the reef averages 
I OZ. 1I dwt. for 2 feet in width; in the No. 5 winze 
north, 3,500 level, the value works out at 19 dwt. over a 
width of 1 foot 11 inches, while in the northern rise of the 
same level, the quartz assays 19 dwt. for a width of 
3 feet; and in the No. 5 rise 1 oz. 2 dwt. over x foot ro 
inches in width. АП these values, which ure distinctly 
good, have occurred in the deepest workings. The 
returns show that up to December last, the amount of 
quartz treated was 103,529 tons, from which 77,800 
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ounces of bar gold was obtained; 83,392 tons of tailings 
and 86,850 tons of slimes yielded 8,430 ounces of bar 
gold, bringing the total production up to 86,230 ounces 
bar, or 77,166 ounces fine, which represents a small 
decrease, to the extent of 1,591 ounces over the previous 
output for the same period. 


Mysore and Balaghat. 


' The situation in the market for Mysore shares remains 
practically unaltered, the values of the fully and partly 
paid holdings remaining at 22s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., 
respectively. 

The main news from Balaghat is concerned with the 
development of the Balaghat lode, where driving 
operations have progressed a further distance of go feet, 
the quartz being 5 feet 5 inches wide, and worth 2 oz. 
11 dwt. per ton. The fact that in this level, substantiaf 
ore ground has been opened up over a distance of some 
боо feet, will, it is calculated, be regarded as sufficiently 
important to justify a considerably increased demand for 
Balaghat shares, which, at their present rate of 9s. 6d, 
are a peculiarly unique investment. : 


PHILOSOPHY AND PROFIT. 


PniLosoPRY is defined by the Century Dictionary as “ the science of effects 
by their causes." This course of-study is the Philosophy of Profit-making, 
and philosophy deals with the “ reason why” of anything. Тһе word itself 


means the love of wisdom. 


A philosopher is a lover of wisdom. From 


this it is easy to see how we get the notion of philosophy as explaining 


things that are not clear at first sight. 


The philosophy of profit-making 


tells us how profits are made and why they are better made in one way 


than another. 


Every cause has its effect. 
Profit-making is an effect, and as an effect it has a cause. 


Every effect has a cause. 
The philosophy 


of profit-making tells us about that cause and how it produces the desired 


effect—increased profits. 


Profit is essentially the difference between two kinds of totals—the 
total of cost and the total received when any given thing is disposed of, 


provided always that the transaction is one involving real service. 


There 


is, to be sure, sometimes a temporary profit, often a large one, where there 
is no service at all. . The customer, instead of being benefited, is plundered, 
although, of course, he does not realise it at the time of the transaction. 
The gains arising out of such a transaction are not to be dignified by the 


name of profit. 


“ Plunder” would be a better word. 


They are the 


proceeds of unfair dealing, and the ultimate result is to destroy that 
confidence which is the basis of trade. 
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THE HASHISH SMOKER. 


BY MIRIEM KHUNDKAR. 














T midnight when the planets stream 
Across the purple desert skies, 
l barter for a hempen dream, 
The promised joys of Paradise. 
A fairer Eden lures me through 
The smoke-wreaths of my Hashish Bowl, 
And there—I laughing turn to view 
That lost Nirvana of my Soul. 


Then poppy spells till dawn unfold 
Delights transcending Heaven’s bliss; 
Fresh-sprung from out Desire’s mould— 
God! How the Hashish Maidens kiss! 
Ah, nightly, as the fumes upcurl 
Bright eyes upon my dreaming shine; 


My arms enclasp a slim brown girl 


Whose crimson lips are pressed to mine. 


Asleep to Woe, from eve till morn 

1 ат a God—my power divine; 

A, sinner, men by daylight scorn— 

Nor fear a Fate men say is mine. 

For, when Life's Moon is on the wane 
And Death has claimed his wonted toll, 
ГИ dream the mad, sweet dreams again 
In Hades with—my Hashish Bowl] 


I reck not if in Blessed Glades 

A Houri’s face be fair to see; 

But seek the smiles of other maids 

To those my Faith once pledged to me, 
And by a stream, whose waves reflect 
Many a Moon and shooting Star, 

Through scented groves all flower bedecked. 


T pass, nor care what Gods there are. 


Where Palace lamps burn soft and low, 
The carven gates lie open wide; 

I pace beneath their jewelled glow 

A Fairy Princess by my side— 

I drink the Wine she pours for me, 

Nor ever wake, to count the cost— 

For these I pledged Eternity, 


Nor losing Heaven deemed it lost. 
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THE TEA CESS. 


BY CHARLES JUDGE. 


Mr. Charles Judge is an acknowledged authority on tea. He is the author of 
several interesting works on the subject of tts manufacture while as a correspon- 
dent on the subject of tea to many journals in India his word carries weight. 
In the article below he writes of the Tea Cess, and advocates action calculated to 
improve the conditions now obtaining in the trade and industry.—EnprTOR. 


HE tea industry is one on which the laws of 

supply and demand press more insistently than 

upon any other, This results from the fact that 

all British-grown tea is sold by public auction 

either at the markets of Calcutta and Colombo 
or at London. The greater part of the tea producing 
estates, too, are run on lines which necessitate their 
realising on their produce with the least possible delay 
and even those which could afford it have never found 
any advantage in holding back their teas from sale in 
the hope of better prices. Besides tea has a way of 
‘going off" in quality if stored too long. For these 
reasons the market for tea is capricious and constantly 
fluctuating. Every passing event influences prices and 
the trade only takes,short views. Within certain limits 
tea producers have looked upon these features as all in 
the game. When the market is high they benefit ; when 
it falis they mostly still get a price to cover expenses, 
and something over and they are accustomed to look on 
fluctuations with equanimity when the average price for 
the year gives them a profit. . Every now and again 
however the adverse circumstances which depress the 
market pile-up and things begin to look serious. "These 
circumstances are always one of two kinds. Either 
bumper crops throw up supply bevond demand or 
reduced demand creates the same effect always to the 
detriment of prices. Then ensues a crisis in the affairs 
of tea. 


A Crisis. 


It is nearly twenty years ago when such а crisis 
overtook the tea industry. The article had been doing 
very well in the last decade of the nineteenth century and 
home capitalists came to the conclusion that too much 
tea could not be planted. There was something like a 
boom in tea company promoting and existing companies 
helped on the evil hour by extending their cultivation. 
This new tea came into bearing simultaneously all over 
India and Ceylon and overloaded the markets till the 
price at auction fell below cost of production. In the 
succeeding years demand improved; foreign countries 
especially Russia took more and more of Indian tea; 
increase in production was kept down by no more areas 
being planted and under the combined stimulus of 
moderate production and increased consumption the 
price of tea rose to good paying levels. 

Such another crisis is comine on the tea industrv at 
the present time and this time the cause is two-fold. No 
reckless extensions of tea-bearine area have heen made 
as on the former occasion hut the same effect of increas- 
ed production has resulted from improved methods of 
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cultivation which have -raised more produce from the 
same acreage. Апа as a result of the war demand for 
our tea in foreign and colonial countries outside ‘the 
United Kingdom has woefully fallen off. Russia which 
took very large quantities of Indian and Ceylon teas has 
gone clean out of business and other countries have 
reduced their takings simply on account of the difficulty 
of finding shipping to carry it. As if this were not 
sufficient misfortune for the tea industry the 
expense incident on freight, etc., to get the 
tea to London which is still by far the greatest market 
has quadrupled and more and the necessity of paying 
higher wages to the coolte workers on the tea estates 
has greatly increased the cost of production on the 
spot. The railways too who carry the tea to the ports 
have raised their charges. Tea thus costs more to` 
produce, more to carry, and demand having fallen off 
the price on the market has been rapidly falling for some 
time past. The position is so ominous indeed that the 
Indian Tea Association have taken a very serious view 
of it and recommended that tea should be delayed as 
much as possible in reaching the market and the 
periodica auction sales regulated to the smallest possible 
offerings, but Tittle good can be expected from such 
measures for the sürplus tea will be: there and must 
sooner or later be disposed of. 


The Only Бете". 


In the fast crisis above alluded to the leaders of the 
tea industry strongly felt that the only remedy was 
increased demand so as to find new outlets for increased 
production and to this end they proposed to start a 
propaganda for tea in the various countries of the world. 
For this purpose funds were needed and a petition to 
Government was made to impose a small cess or export 
tax on tea shipped the proceeds of which were to be 
administered by a Committee of those interested in the 
trade. Government granted the praver and ever since 
a cess of one quarter of a pie per Ib. has been levied on 
tea exported from India and a fund of between three 
and four lakhs ner annum has been collected and placed 
at the disposal of the twenty gentlemen forming the 
Cess Committee. Propaganda work has been carried 
on in various countries in America and the Continent 
of Europe the expenditure being provided for by the 
Cess. The war closed the European continent to such 
work and it was then resolved to concentrate on India 
itself. The results here in inducing the Indian popula. 
tion to drink tea have been very encouraringe and even 
important. India is a country in which Indian tea 
naturally has no rivals to speak of. It is only a question 
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of getting the Indians to drink it as the Chinese and 
Japanese, also Asiatic races do, to build up an enormous 
demand, but Indians are very conservative and it will 
be a long and arduous task. 


Increasing Demand. 


The latest development in the matter of increasing 
demand is that while the leaders in tea feel that the good 
work done in India itself should be strongly followed up, 
the rest of the world of America and Europe should not 
be neglected. Experience in the past, however, has shown 
them that small sums spent at severa) different centres 
are not calculated to be of much effect. Canvassing tea 
must be carried on vigorously or it is not worth 
doing and money is wasted in failures. For this reason 
they have conceived the bold project of largely increasing 


for three other centres ir America and Europe. 
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the amount of the cess levy and are now approaching the 


° Indian Government with a view to having the cess levy 


quadrupled and increased from one quarter to a full pie 
per Ib. on exports. This action will secure an annual 
fund of about eighteen lakhs sufficient to keep the Indian 
propaganda in full blast, while providing equal ura 
t 1S 
felt that the United States under the prohibition law 
and Canada which has partial prohibition offer excep- 
tionally useful fields for increasing the consumption of 
tea and the task will be the easier in that a combination 
of the States tea trade under the style of the American 
Tea Association have already approached our people 
with offers of co-operation. By such vigorous methods 
it is pretty certain that the cause of the present 
depression in tea will be removed and the article will 
again flourish under the influence of remunerative prices. 


э, 
А CALL TO ACTION. 


Wirt all rubbish and all wasteful machinery and methods destroyed, 
we should be free to go ahead unchecked; all clogs would be removed from 


the wheels of Progress, all chains removed from Trade. 


Whilst wasteful 


systems are at work. in the country, whilst inefficiency is allowed to under- 
mine our commercial and industrial life, our cry for increased production 
is useless; if there is a leakage, however small, an important part of our 


trade strength is being wasted. 


And because we have come through a world-war triumphant, and have 
suffered and worked, and known hardship, and looked helpless upon waste 
for which there was no remedy, we cannot afford to endure waste in these, 


the productive days of peace. 


Therefore, out upon all inefficiency and incompetency, out upon all 
wasteful systems; let us have a national spring-cleaning; let us conserve 
all our energies, all our productive resources; we cannot afford to waste 
one drop of the precious life-blood of trade. 

Executives, captains of commerce and industry, all who hold the reins 


of power—it is your turn first. 


In the interests of our prosperity and 
happiness and our success as a nation—Get Busy. 
you to do, and it requires big men to do it. 


There is big work for 
There is a leakage in our 


midst—it must be mended.—Jmpressions. 


FR 
“WOMAN AND HER JOB.” 


“No girl should ever drift into teaching by the negative process of 


elimination. 


Teaching is hard enough when one loves it and is born to the 


work, but it would surely be a torture to one who merely does it to make a. 
living. If a girl tries teaching, thinking it to be her lifework, only to find 
herself a square peg in a round hole, the greatest benefit she can bestow both 
upon herself and the community is to give up teaching as soon as possible. 
To the girl who feels that she nust teach, the work will bring compensations 
far outweighing any apparent disadvantages." . 


“There are few artists in every age. 


Because a girl can sing a little 


or play some instrument a little, she shouldn't think she can become a 


wonderful artist. 


She shouldn't devote her life to music unless there is 
good indication that she is one of the artists. . . 


For a girl to make such 


a mistake is no less a tragedy to herself than to the world in which she 
should do some useful work."—From Woman and Her Job. 
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OF THE LABOUR 


INDIA. 


BY S. V. DORAISWAMI, 


Author of “ Indian Finance, Currency and Banking." 


In the following interesting survey of the Labour Problem in Indiá, the writer 
brings to notice many aspects of the broad question to which far too litle 
attention has hitherto been given, and we are confident that Mr. Doraiswani’s 
digest of labour conditions în India will prove of assistance to those of our readers 
anxious to arrive at a proper appreciation of the situation.—EDITOR. 


N reply to an interpellation, the Government of 

India issued a statement giving the details of the 

strikes which have taken place recently in this 

country. The period covered by the return is 

the first two months of this year, approximately. 
The following data culled from this statement are 
interesting :— 


Number of 
Place and concern. operatives Manner of settlement. 
involved, 
1. Bombay City, Cotton 1,35,000 Increase of allowances, reduc- 
Spg. & Wvg. Mills. roughly. tion of working hours, and 
other miror concessions. 
2. Howrah, Jute Mills. 27,0CO Men resumed work on condi- 


tion that their grievances 


were to be considered, and 
wages increased. 

3. Cawnpore, Cotton, 20,000 Increase of w ent 
Woollen snd other of bonus and eee ours. 
Companies. 

Bomba Р. RE 15,700 Increase of wages and grant 

3 к I. M. of bonus. 

Dockyard, E Port 
Trust Workshop 
employeés. 

5. Sholapore (Bombay), 13,600 Strike continues. 
Cotten Mills. 

6. Burdwan. Kulti, Bengal 11,000 Promise of an increase of 
Iron and Steel wages. 

Works. 
Jamalpore, E. I. Ry. 13,000 Returned to work uncondi- 


Workshops. tionally. 

These are the important strikes, involving more 
than ten thousand men, referred to in the statement. 
The Jamshedpur strike, in which twenty thousand 
men of the Tata Iron and Steel Works downed tools, 
and the latest Ahmedabad strike, are not included. in 
this list. Of the other strikes mentioned in the state- 
ment, the following deserve notice, namely, the Calcutta 
mason strike involving ten thousand men, the Nagpur 
Empress Mills strike involving five thousand men, 
the Madura mills strike about which details are not 
forthcoming, the North-Western Railway strike, 
Lahore, which is said to have been amicably settled, 
exact number not known, and the tramway strikes 
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at Madras and Bombay. Regarding the Madras 
tramway strike, it is stated:—" The strike was 
settled through the intervention of the Governor and 
the Commissioner of Labour. The men were granted 
an increase of wages and other relief, and they under- 
took not to strike in future without reference to the 
Commissioner of Labour.’ The appointment of a ` 
Commissioner of Labour is a move in the right 
direction, but the public is not in a position to know 
what are the functions and powers of that official, 
and what he has done so far to enable the Government 
to handle strike situations better in future. A 
careful analysis of the strikes that have taken 
place in the past two years, brings out the following 
facts, namely: Strikes are becoming  wuniversal 
affecting the whole of India from Lahore to Calcutta 
and Bombay to Madura. Strikes in centres, where 
the factory system is in full force, are frequent, 
prolonged, and bitter, often leading to sympathetic 
strikes widentng the area of conflict. The settlement 
effected in many cases is merely a makeshsft, lacking 
m elements of stability. 


Inspiration from England. 


Two events have profoundly affected the Indian 
labouring population, and they are the great railway 
strike that took place in England last year, and the 
recent International Labour Conference held in 
Washington. The main features of the English railway 
strike that specially and strongly appealed to them, were 
the sudden refusal of the railwaymen’s executive to 
delay the strike pending further negotiation —which 
amounted practically to a declaration of war on the 
Government and the country—the lack of public 
sympathy and the collapse of the strike due to the 
measures taken by the Government, the power of the 
Government to break the strike and dictate their own 
terms which they did not use, the magnanimity dis- 
played by the authorities, the treatment accorded to 
the labour leaders and especially to the president of 
the Railwaymen's Union by Cabinet Ministers and the 
Premier, the.long conferences between Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Thomas, and above all the active, 
continuous, and keen interest displayed by the 
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Premier, who instead of referring to “ usual channels " 
and “departmental heads," took the entire matter out 
of the hands of the ministers concerned and speedily 
brought about а generous settlement. To 
-enable our readers to have a clear idea of the 
issues involved and the importance of “this strike 
owing to its tremendous influence on the ranks of 


Indian labour, it 15? necessary to say а few 
words reading its origin and progress. The 
National Union of Railwaymen asked for a 


minimum wage of £3 per week, and threatened to 
strike. The Government promised the continuance 
of war wages for at least six months, guaranteed a 
minimum of £2, and made negotiations to settle the 
other points. At this stage, while negotiations were 
proceeding, the railwaymen’s executive declared a 
strike without warning. On the night of the 
26th September, а general strike throughout 
Britain, on all railways was called Бу the 
railwaymen’s executive, notwithstanding the fact that 
long conferences had been held on the previous 
day with the Premier and other ministers. 
The Government met the situation by swiftly 
mobilising motors, lorries, aeroplanes, and with the 
aid of the military maintained a skeleton service, 
preventing a calamitous breakdown. The Hyde Park 
was closed to the public, and utilised as a milk and 
provision supply depót on an enormous scale. The 
transport of foodstuffs and essential commodities was 
successfully undertaken by the Government until the 
settlement of the strike and resumption of normal 
service. The frequent conferences between the labour 
leaders and ministers, especially the long interviews 
granted by the Premier to the president of the 
Railwaymen's Union impressed the Indian labour ranks 
profoundly, who began to contrast the general official 
attitude of aloofness and indifference in this country 
with the promptitude of action, efficient 1nterventton, 
courteous hearing, thorough ivestigaiton and the 
magnanimous attitude of English ministers and their 


chief. Without going into the merits of the 
question, at this stage, I would call attention 
to one important aspect. The inertia displayed 
by the central, and local governments, the 


official reluctance to intervene or investigate even 
after the calling out of the police and military in 
many cases, and the refusal to conduct an exhaustive 
enquiry after the termination of the strikes, up till 
now, have shaken the confidence of the labour force 
in the Government, who in their opinion have 
abandoned the réle of impartial judges and become 
the partisans of the capitalists. This idea has caught 
hold of the labouring classes, and it is up to the 
Government to remove this unfortunate impression, 
by swift and specific action, resulting in a thorough 
enquiry into the labour question and the adoption of 
a definite labour policy. 


The Washington Conference. 


The first meeting of the International Annual 
Conference, held in Washington at the end of 
October last, was attended by the representatives of 
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forty countries, consisting of 120 delegates and 160 
advisers. India was represented by four delegates, 
of whom two were Government representatives, one 
represented the employers, and one the working 
population. This conference was held in accordance 
with the Labour's Charter under the League of 
Nations. The charter is an important document, oi 
40 articles, divided into four sections, dealing with 
the organisation of international labour bodies, prc- 
cedure, general, and transitory provisions. Tne 
annex, gives the plan and agenda. The agenda 
included :— 

1. The application of principle of the eight-hour 

day or of the forty-eight-hour week. 

2. Question of preventing or providing against 

unemployment. 

3. Women's employment: 

(a) Before and after child-birth, including 
the question. of maternity benefit. 
(b) During the night. 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
4. Employment of children: 
(a) Minimum age of employment. 
(b) During the night. 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 

5. Extension and application of the international 
conventions adopted at Berne in 1906 on 
the prohibition of night work for women 
employed in industry and the prohibition 
of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. 

Article 41 lays down the general principles and runs 

as follows :— 

The High Contracting Parties, recognising that the 
well-being, physical, moral, and intellectual, of 
industrial wage earners is of supreme international 
importance, have framed in order to further this great 
end, the permanent machinery provided for in Section 
1 and associated with that of the League of Nations. 

They recognise that differences of climate, habits, 


customs, of economic opportunity and industrial 


tradition, make strict uniformity in the conditions of 
labour difficult of immediate attainment. But, holding 
as they do, that labour should not be regarded merely 
as an article of commerce, they think that there are 
methods and principles for regulating labour conditions 
which all industrial communities should endeavour to 
apply, so far as their special circumstances will permit. 

Among these methods апі principles, the following 
seem to the High Contracting Parties to be of special 
and urgent importance :— 

First.—The guiding principle above enunciated that 
labour should not be regarded merely as a commodity 
or article of commerce. 

Second.—The right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the employers. 

Third—The payment to the employed of a wage 
adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life as 
this is understood in their time and country. 

Fourth—The adoption of an etght-hour day or a 
forty-eight-hour week as the standard to be aimed at 
where it has not already been attained. | 
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FPifth.—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 
twenty-four hours, which should include Sunday 
wherever practicable. 

Sixth.—The abolition of child .labour and the 
imposition of such limitations on the labour of young 
persons as shall permit the continuation of their 
education and assure their proper physical development. 

Seventh.—The principle that men and women should 
receive equal remuneration for work of equal value. 

Eighth—The standard set by law in each country 
with respect to the conditions of labour should have 
due regard to the equitable economic treatment of all 
workers lawfully resident therein. 

Ninth.—Each state should make provision for a 
system of inspection 1n which women should take part, 
in order io ensure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the employed. 

The conference lasted for nearly a month and 
arrived at the following conclusions :-— 


Forty-eight Hours Week. 


Modifications of the convention accepting this 
principle extend to India, Japan, Greece, and 
Roumania. The position in China, Siam and Persia, 
is to be discussed at the next conference. The article 


referring to India says: " In British India the principle. 


of a sixty-hour week shall be adopted for industries 
covered by the factory acts, mines, and specified 
branches of railway work. further provisions 
limiting hours of work will be considered at.a future 
meeting of the conference.” 


Prevention of or Provision for Unemployment. 


- The conference adopted a convention urging the 
establishment of free public employment agencies, and 
the prohibition of employment agencies run for profit. 

Other recommendations laid down that the recruit- 
ment of workers from one country for service in 
another, should be permitted only by mutual ágreement 
between the two countries, after consultation with 
employers and workers in each country in the industries 
concerned, that an effective system of unemployment 
insurance should be adopted, and that reciprocity of 
treatment regarding foreign workmen is proper. 

It is a matter for congratulation, that regarding 
these recommendations, no modifications have been 
put forward in connection with India or any other 
country. 


Women’s Employment. 


Conventions regarding the employment of women 
were adopted, prohibiting the employment of women 
for six weeks after confinement, and six weeks before 
confinement, urging payment of benefits during this 
period, and prohibiting night work for women. 

The first part of the recommendation applies un- 
reservedly to all countries, no modification being made 
regarding India, but with regard to the prohibition of 
night work, it is left to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment of India to enforce or not this clause except in 
thé case of factories. 
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Children’s Employment. u 

Conventions have been adopted prohibiting the 
employment of children under the age of fourteen 
years, and prohibiting the employment during night 
for all persons under eighteen years of age. 

Reservations have been made in the case of India, 
with reference to both these conventions. 

The age limit for children is fixed at twelve, and 
this applies only to children working in factories, 
coming under the purview of the Factory Act, 
and those working in mines, railways and docks. 

Prohibition of night work to children applies, in 
the case of India only to factories, and even there the 
age limit is fourteen. 


Unhealthy Processes, Factory Inspection, etc. 


Conventions were adopted for the prevention of 
anthrax and provision of safeguards against lead 
poisoning, in the case of women and children. 

The establishment of an efficient system of factory 
inspection, and an effective Government service for 
the protection of the health of workers were also 
advocated. 

These apply to all countries. 


India’s Labour Problems. | 

Good relations should exist between capital and 
labour, and labour as well as public opinion should be 
satisfied that the wage earners get a living wage, 
adequate protection, a fair share in the profits of 
indusiry and the benefits of sound labour legislation. 

Industrial expansion is one of the burning 
questions, and the country is passing through a period 
of industrial boom, the concluding phase of which is 
not yet. But, unfortunately, labour questions are not 
receiving proper attention. In this respect all parties 
are to blame. It is not only the capitalists that are 
indifferent and callous. The opposition of vested 
interests is always a constant and intelligible quantity, 
and it is only natural that capital should bring forward 
all sorts of arguments in support of the perpetuation 
of existing conditions, however deplorable. But 
public opinion has not been properly educated 
regarding the vital importance of labour problems and 
the impossibility of industrial progress without an 
efficient, enlightened, and prosperous labour 
population. 

Labour questions have been conspicuous by their 
absence in the programmes of the political parties, and 
the Congress as well as the other organisations have 
sadly neglected economic and financial questions, with 
the result that the Indian politician’s vision is narrow 
and his equipment defective, while the Government 
following the lines of least resistance have maintained 
a purely negative policy of non-intervention and 
evasion. Now that public opinion is determined to see 
that the labour problem should no longer be neglected 
and that labour should be conceded the righis and 
privileges denied to it, what is the attitude of labour, 
capital and the Government regarding the position 
and future of labour and the relations between the 
two parties on the one hand and of the two parties 
with the public and Government on the other? 
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The voiceless and passive rôle of blind submission 
to the march of events, played by labour in the past, 
can no longer be expected to be continued, and 
Labour, slowly but surely, has begun to play an active 
part towards the betterment of its position and the 
winning of its rights. It is true that labour, 
at present, is not only overworked and under- 
paid, but -is «uneducated, unorganised, disunited 
and leadertess. It is, however, folly to think that it 
will ever remain so, and that these defects make any 
difference regarding the resort of the weaker party to 
{һе last weapon of industral strife, namely the strike. 
Defects and lack of educatfon, organisation, union, 
leadership, and a clearcut programme, have not 
prevented strikes, and cannot be expected to prevent 
them in the future. This is a point, the public, 
Government, and capitalists should -clearly note. 


Industrial Strifes. 
The era of industrial strife has begun in this 


country, and the question is certainly not one of 


prevention of strikes, but of lessening its frequency, 
narrowing the area, mitigating tts rigour, and speedy 
and equitable solution. The defects that labour is 
suffering from, so far from preventing, and lessening 
of, strikes would only tend to frequent resort 
to it and to its unnecessary prolongation. ‘The 
details of the recent strikes that have taken place 
in India during the past two years bear abundant 
testimony to the soundness of this observation, and 
that is the lesson, the evolution of the labour movement 
in all advanced countries teaches. It is no 
use harping on the defects labour is suffering 
under and it is the duty of the public, and the 
Government, no less than that of the capitalists, to 
strive for the removal of these defects as the 
perpetuation of the present unsatisfactory position of 
labour is responsible, in no small degree, for the 
country's economic deficiency, and 1s as such a grave 
menace to industrial peace as well as the peace of the 
land. While labour is asserting itself, and the public 
have manifested their sympathy with its aims and 
objects, where do the Government and capitalists stand? 
It cannot be said that the authorities have sufficiently 
realised the importance, magnitude, and the need for 
urgent and equitable solution of labour problems. So 
far, the Government has not manifested by action a 
change of attitude, but it would be a mistake to infer 
that they have not read the signs of the times and are 
going to remain in future wedded to an ostrich policy. 
The International Labour Conference at Washington 
has altered the official outlook, and though they are not 
yet committed to any definite policy, the authorities, I 
for one am certain, would rise to the height of their 
responsibility sooner or later, much sooner than later. 
The pronouncement of Sir Thomas Holland during 
the recent debate, however qualified with reservations, 
came as a shock to millowners who have regarded him 
as their friend and champion, in a do-nothing policy. 

The fact that the authorities usuallv side with the 
capitalists during strikes, or at any rate maintain an 
attitude of non-intervention generally should not be 


regarded as due to any hostility to the labouring 
classes. Strikes, on a large scale, are new phenomena 
in the Indian world, and the authorities, apt to look at 
questions from the maintenance of peace and order as 
the first condition, have been scared by the probable 
consequences of a large discontented and desperate 
unemployed population. : 

Though the authorities may take the side of the 
capitalists, in the first instance, during future strikes. 
when they occur, capitalists would be living in a fool's 
paradise if they think that the Government would 
maintain a passive attitude regarding the solution of 
future strikes or that the use of troops on a large 
scale for a prolonged period would be permitted to 
protect one section of the community in its struggle 
against another at the expense of the public. This is 
the lesson the recent Sholapore and Ahmedabad strikes 
teach. By the time the next great strike occurs, say in 
Bombay, I am convinced, the Government of India aud 


. the local Governments would be ready not only with 


their plan for definite intervention, but also for the for- 
mulation of a definite and comprehensive policy. That 
the official world is stirring would be evident, to those 
who want proofs, from the reply to Mr. Jaffer's 
speech from the official side, made in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 


Points for Capital, 


Are the millowners determined to deal with labour 
in a fair and equitable spirit? Have they read the 
signs of the times? Is their attitude towards the better 
handling of the labour situation, in general, and strikes. 
in particular, calculated to facilitate a right solution 
without outside pressure? Have they cast off their 
prejudices and antiquated notions? Ате they alive 
to the trend of labour movements abroad ? 

The answers to these questions are in the negative. 
as the latest pronouncements of capitalists clearly 
prove. 

The address delivered by the retiring chairman of 
the Millowners’ Association of Bombay is typical as a 
responsible pronouncement on the part of the mill- 
owners as his views are held by almost all capitalists. 
Mr. Rahimtullah Currimbhoy is more cultured and 
public spirited than most of the millowners of Bombay, 
and his speech is refreshingly frank, and commend- 
ably comprehensive. He is a member of the firm of 
Currimbhoy and Sons, who are the managing agents, 


«Of several cotton mills and other industrial concerns. 


After referring to the unrivalled prosperity of the 
Bombay cotton mills, and to a bright future, he 
admitted that the one serious obstacle “to these 
expectations being realised is the Labour dispute and 
the manner in which these disputes are fought out,” and 
added: “ The members of this association have always 
been anxious to secure the well-being of their men and 
have taken various steps from time to time towards 
this end. Nor have the millowners been unmindful of 
the great rise in the cost of living for the working 
classes.” That this declaration of sympathy remained 
a pious wish is a fact as it required two strikes in 
two succeeding years, long after the period of soaring 
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prices set in, to extort from unwilling  millowners 
some of the urgent and necessary — concessions. 
Regarding the demands of labour, he adopts a high 
and mighty attitude, more in harmony with feudal 
ages, and that at a time when the bureaucracy itself is 
abandoning the pontifical manner. This is what he 
says: " We are willing to do for our men what we can, 
but what we object to and will never tolerate is the 
manner in which labour chooses to bring to our notice 
their grievances. Everyone who encourages labour 
to go on strike first and to formulate their 
grievances afterwards, is as much an enemy of labour 
as of capital engaged in industry.” - 

There is no reason why labour should be blamed for 
the manner in which it chooses to bring to the mill- 
owners' notice its grievances so long as the grievances 
are there. The very disadvantages and disabilities 
labour is suffering under, regarding lack of leadership, 
education, organisation, resource, means, etc., account 
for it. What the public expects is that the millowners 
should not shirk their responsibility in the matter of 
listening to grievances and taking steps to remove 
them. The betterment of labour is the main thing, and 
` what is the millowners’ record in this respect? 

lt is no use making much of the fact that 
during the last Bombay strike the men struck first 
without notice, and formulated their demands 
aftérwards, as everybody knew that the storm was 
brewing-and a strike was imminent. The millowners 
knew that their men were freely talking of a strike if 
wages were not increased and shorter hours not 
granted, and yet they did nothing till the strike actually 
came. This is what the Times of India, an organ by 
no means hostile to capital, says: “ The public fully 
appreciated the position in which the millowners were 
placed by a strike first and the formulation of 
grievances afterwards. But they understood that 
there were mutterings of the storm, and in view of the 
high prices and the profits made, they thought thai 
the uullowners should have anticipated the application 
for higher wages to meet the increased cost of living.” 
— (The italics are mine) 


` The fact remains that the millowners did nothing to 
avert the strike by timely concessions, and they are far 
more to be blamed than the men for the prolongation 
of it. The concessions the millowners announced after 
three weeks should have been set forth at the very 
outset. Opposition to deal with outsiders is a charac- 
teristic feature of capitalistic bodies in the early days 
of the labour movement in all countries. The employer 
thinks that his men should choose leaders from among 
themselves. The men retort that their representatives, 
so long as they are of their number, cannot plead 
bravely and that they would become marked men 
incurring the displeasure of their masters. 


Labour has the right to choose its leaders from 
whatever section of the community it pleases, outsiders 
or insiders, and it is not fair that employers should 
refuse to deal with “outsiders.” In the Ahmedabad 
strikes it was an outsider, Mr. Gandhi, who intervened 
effectively, and until he did so the millowners were 
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adamant. ln the recent Bombay strike an outsider, 
Sir À. Narayan Chaudavarkar, was greatly instru- 
mental in helping the workers to clearly formulate their 
demands and inducing them to resume work by 
accepting the concessions offered finally. 

It is a well-known fact that labour has to rely on 
outside leaders to fight its battles and conduct 
negotiations on its behalf till it produces leaders from 
its own ranks. People who were once considered 
outsiders are no longer so regarded. The trade union 
organisations that were oncé confined to manual 
workers have now, in England, been thrown open to 
professional men. Labour organisations are open to 
everyone who is a manual or brain worker. The 
labour parties in England and other advanced countries 
are led by many who never did manual work. This 
being .so, there is no use of Indian millowners 
pompously proclaiming that outsiders have nothing to 
do with labour disputes. The sooner this antiquated 
attitude is given up the better. 

Fundamental Evils. 

Indian labour is overworked and underpaid. 
These. аге the two fundamental evils that impair its 
efficiency, not to speak of other disabilities that 
handicap it. 

The Indian Industrial Commission gives figures 
showing the wages paid to workers in 1918 (per 
month) :— 

Сакина Jute Mills. 


Rs. A Rs. A. 
Carders 9 Q Rovers 12 0 
Spinners 14 12 Shifters .. 11 0 
Winders... 18 0 Beamers .. 22 0 
Weavers . 27. 0 Mistries 30 0 
Coolies 13 0 
Bombay Cotton Mills. 
Doffer 
(cardroom) 12 10 Reeler 17 4 
Drawer 
(cardroom) 23 6 Rover . 24 l 
Warper 40 8 Weaver 46 15 
Behar Coal Fields. i 
4 Rs. А. P 
Average daily 
wage per 
hea a 0 -7 “© 
Cawnpore. 
Cotton. . 
Rs. À. Rs. А. 
Grinders and 
Strippers 9 8 Sizers su le. <O 
Warpers 20 0 Drawers... 20 0 
Weavers 15 to 20 
I ool. 
Unskilled 
labour 8 10 Piecer 8 1 
Mule minder 17 5 


Leather (Army Boot Factory). 


Unhairers and 
fleshers ... 12 0 
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Rs. As. Rs. As. 
Scourers and 
Setters 12 0 
Slicker 
Whiteners 16 0 
Machine 
Operators... 21 8 


Thus the wages of most of the employees in the 
cotton, jute, wool, leather and coal mining industries 
range from Rs. 8 to 15, that is from about 10s. to 
£1 per month. 

The total expenditure incurred by the Government 
in maintaining prisoners in British India averages, 
per head, for the year 1915-16, £5-14-1 of which 
dietary charges alone amount to £2-12-0. The 
dietary charges per prisoner in the main provinces 
come to :— 


E sad 
Bengal ел 3 2 9 
United Provinces 2 14 11 
Punjab 24 9 
Madras . ju 217 0 
Bombay hi Be 3 3 8 


The dieting charges of a criminal exceed the wages 
of a workman considerably. Comment on the ade- 
quacy of the wage paid to the Indian workman is 
needless. 

To enable readers to obtain an idea of the wages 
paid in England, in 1919, and the increase over those 
prevalent in 1913-14, I give а few figures below :— 


1913-14, 1919, August. 
Miners 8s. 5d. per shift 185. per shift 
Railway Drivers 35—50s. a week 68—83s a week 
Signalmen 25—30s. a week 58—635. а week 
Porters .. 20—265. а week 53—59s.a week 


Dock Labourers 6—84. per hour 
Shoe Clickers ... 
Cotton 
increase. 
Woollen spinning and weaving, time workers. 
107 per cent. increase. | 

Woollen piece, men 86 per cent. increase; women, 
91 per cent. increase. 

This shows the position in August 1919. Since 
then there have been strikes in several industries and 
further increases in wages have been granted. 

. The two outstanding. facts that emerge from а 
contrast of the Indian capitalist and workman with 
the, English capitalist and workman are that the 
position of the Indian wage earner is tifinitely worse 
than that of the English workman, whereas the 
position of the Indian capitalist is far better than that 


54—/7s. half day 
30s. per week 58s. per week 
spinning and weaving, 110 рег cent. 


of the English capitalist. The Indian wage. 
earner does not get a living wage, works 
long hours, has no comfort. leisure, and 


liberty. He does not enjov the benefits of compul- 
sory and free education. The Government does not 
grant him old age pensions. There is no state system 
of industrial insurance. There are no labour ex- 
changes. The Government does not grant him a 
bread subsidy. There is no profiteering legislation. 
There are no trade unions to look after his economic 
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interests. There are no political leaders to compel 
the Government to undertake labour legislation. 
The English workman gets a decent wage that ensures 
him comfort, reasonable leisure, and liberty. He 
works short hours and is striving for shorter hours. 
The Government grants him old age pensions, has 
instituted a system of industrial insurance. and runs 
labour exchanges for his benefit. The profiteering 
tribunals protect him, and the bread subsidy, and 
house subsidy operate in his favour to no small extent. 
His trade union protects his economic interests, while 
the labour leaders in the House of Commons are 
vigilantly working for his amelioration by the state. 
The Indian capitalist enjoys many advantages. He 
pays less income-tax, less super-tax, and less municipal 
rates than the English capitalist. The excess profits 
tax did not touch him for тапу years, and has now 
been repealed. Even when it did touch him it was 
in a very mild form. The British duty is a pretty 
stiff one, has been for many years in operation and 
still continues. In addition a special war profits duty 
has been imposed in the current budget in England, 
and a capital levy is a live issue. Among other 
exactions, the inheritance and death duties might be 
mentioned. 


Wanted :—Legislation. 


India lags behind other countries in labour leoisla- 
tion, and it is high time that sound labour legislation 
were undertaken in this country. 

‘The emplovment of children, and women, the nro- 
tection of the life, health and comfort of workers, 
the regulation of the hours of labour. the minimum 
wage, old age pensions, accident, health and invalidity 
insurance, arbitration and conciliation tribunals. 
these are the topics that an efficient system of labour 
legislation must include. 

England has a great deal to teach us in this respect, 
and the time has come for the public, the authorities. 
capitalists and labour, to strive for the speedy passage 
of sound and comprehensive legislation. The Indian 
Factory Act is verv much behind the times, and 
requires drastic revision. 

Mr. Haroon Jaffer raised the labour question. in 
the last session of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
by moving a resolution for the appointment of a 
strong commission.to inquire into the condition of 
factorv labour and to consider the desirability of 
establishing committees of arbitration for the puroose 
of eoing into and settling disputes between emplovers 
and workmen in centres of industry and to make 
recommendations. | i 

Sir Thomas Holland replied that the Government 
of India had addressed local administrations on the 
subject, and would move after the receipt of replies, 
The following extract from the letter is interesting: 
* There is a keen and increasing demand for factorv 
labour, but little apparent desire on the part of 
labourers to increase their efficiency and little pros- 
pect of their. being. able to do so under present condi- 
tions. The pressing problem of housing, which is 


under separate consideration, is becoming acute in 
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some of the most important. areas. Labour is grow- 
ing more conscious of tts own wants and power : 
showing signus of a. capacity for organisation: and ts 
generally unsettled, 
sion.point out, will have to-face more intense foreign 
competition, than before the war, and it is incumbent 
alike on the Government and on employers to examine 
the position together, and to decide, as soon as possi- 
ble, on a remedial policy.” 

The..following extract from a joue delivered by 
Sir George Lloyd at Ahmedabad, during last Febru- 
ary, deserves careful attention: . " An era of advanced 
industrial success lies before India to-day, ready for 


India to grasp if she is able to do so. 
145° 


Industrial India, as the Commis-. 
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But i£ she : 
to take full advantage of the opportunity she mu: 
improve the education, training, and conditions of th 
WOIKDOODIG e cese ER ERRARE ле lhe labourer is th 
motive force, even more important than the powe 
engine, and yet is so often ill-housed, ill-fed, and hi 
work ill-regulated. This is surely foolish, ba 
reasoning, certainly ` bad philanthropy, even mor 
certainly bad business... ..... The wage question i 
by no means the main cause of discontent in labou 
to-day, but rather the need for a whole series of bot: 
minor and major reforins, which require keen stud: 
and energetic action.’—(The italics are mine.) 


TH 


The crude philosophy of revolt which devastated 
Russia and lifts tts head in many countries, our own 
included, finds a frank though ironic spokesman in 
Anne Peacock. Her versc appears in the“ New York 
Tames” 


I am Revolt! 

Behold me! 

My breath is miasma, 
My hand are red. 

I speak, of Love. 

But I love nothing save myser. 
Al else I hate. 

I speak of Brotherhood, 
But I do not believe. 

I am ап Individualist— 
For one individual— 
Myself. 


I am Revolt! | 28 

I shall dethrone your God. E 

I do not believe in Him: 
Nevertheless, I shall dethrone, Éim, 
I shall pull.down the mighty. 

The strong, the intelligent 

Have ruled long enough. 

Now shall the weak, the poor, the ignorant 
Rule the word. 

For that is progress ! 

I shall take all the wealth. 

I shall eat of the finest foods, 

I shall drink the rarest wines, 

And the fair white women of the rich 
Shall be mine. 


Tam Revolt! 

I preach Peace. 

But I bring Hatred, 

And the Torch, and the Sword, 
I shall destroy—destroy! 


- 


For that is Progress. 
I am a better man than you, 
Because I work with my hands. 
When, I shall have conquered, 
- I shall not work with my hands. 
But I shall still be a better man thau you. ` 
Behold mel 
] am Revolt! 
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LIVE IN LONDON. 


BY K-L. M. 


› | I1.—EHarl's Court. 


OK, 1. M.," who contributes below the second article of а short series special 

to “Business” is wellknown in India as the lady correspondent to the 

“Statesman.” “K. L. M." knows her London and loves it. Incidentally, she 
knows her India too, as her books have proved.—Epttor. 


а WOMAN who is advertising her furnished 
maisonette told me, the other day, that she 
always describes it as being in Kensington 
rather than in ЁатЇ'в Court, because somehow, 
the latter name seems to ''put people off.” 

When I suggested that perhaps some considered the 

style of architecture depressing she looked surprised and 

said it couldn't be that because the houses are very nice 
ones. Then I said wildly that perhaps they had a taste 

. for more picture palaces and shooting galleries and 

Woolworth bazaars than that sedate region offers; and 

‘she obviously thought that I had gone mad. Although all 

Earl’s Court is Kensington, not all Kensington is Earl’s 

Court Itis certain though, that some people appreciate 

the atmosphere of Earl’s Court, because every flat, 

" house and maisonette there is occupied and the agents 

have a haughty mien towards house hunters. Earl's 

Court always seems to me rather a soulless place, but it 

` is very clean, very well-conducted ; it has no shims, and 

apparently no poor. I am convinced that no fried fish 

‘shop has ever polluted its asmosphere and that, if it had 

- a music hall or a cinema, they would stand empty. Н 

has, so far as I know, only one restaurant, and that is as 

:clean and shining and well conducted as is everything 

else in the vicinity. Earl’s Court does not eat abroad; 

.its domestic staff cooks its meals in basement kitchens, 

and only the exigencies of the servant question has com- 
 pelled it to chon its austere abodes into those most 
' pathetic apology for homes—maisonettes. It has plentv 
of boarding houses, too, sedate and comfortable enough 
and ‘f rooms " where the landlady retains sufficient of 
the spirit of olden times to cook your meals for you, and 
tc present you with those cryptic weeklv books on 
Monday morning.  Earl's Court has not been so quick 
to catch the modern spirit which reeards home as a 
place to sleep and work in. and the outside world as the 
correct place in which to live and laueh and eat. It is 
typical of Earl’s Court that. on the warmest Summer 
evenings of peace time it nulls down its window blinds 
rather than allow those who ride on the tops of "buses 
^to look into the sanctity of its home. 


High Rents. 


Rents are not low in Earl's Court, but they are not 
prohibitive to those of good, although not opulent in- 
‚ соте. '' Mansions "' flats ——and there are several blocks 
_.of these in the Earl’s Court and Cromwell Roads—range 
from 4100 for a four-roomed flat up to £300. These 
are present rates. Maisonettes ''come"' a fittle cheaper, 
and so do flats in houses. In both of these you have the 
advantage of larger rooms; itis only since we began to 
build flats that we have taken to compressing 
ourselves and our belongings into cupboards. 


The old fashioned houses which have been ‘‘ converted ” 
Anto flats and maisonettes are spacious and airy, and 
have usually the advantage of possessing a strip of back 
garden, which helps to make existence tolerable to the 
tenant whom economy together with the craving for 
“а good address’’ has forced into the basement and 
ground floor. Bramham Garden, Earl’s Court Square, 
Nevern Square, Philbeach Gardens, all of these abound 
in ''converted " houses, and daily more and more 
houses are being bought up by the enterprizing 
and broken up into flats and maisonettes 
either “© self contained ’’ or °“ service." Further north 
along the Earl's Court Road heading towards Holland 
Park, you turn off into two of the most delightful squares 
in London, Pembroke Square, where the houses get 
away from the Victorian architecture which I find so 
depressing and are low, flat fronted structures of two 
or three stories onlv, with no pretentious excrescences 
of portico or balcony. Also Edwards’ Square, 
charmingly individual houses grouped about а parti- 
cularly well laid out garden. Here artists can, and do, 
bear to live, but this is Kensington rather than Earl's 
Court. | 


Better than Chelsea. 


Rents here are admittedly high, but there is always 
the chance in these times, of buying a house, since there 
is such a passion abroad for parting with house property, 
This brings you to the Kensington Road, and away from 
Earl's Court proper (I find I'm getting guide-bookish !) 
Earl's Court has nct, so far as I know, any traditions 
or sentimental records of famous residents; perhaps it 
is not old enough to have them. An old man in a shop 
іл Chelsea once told me that when he was a boy a duck 
pond occupied the present site of the Tube Station, and 
that the way to it from Chelsea lay through a country 
lane. The great thing is that Earl's Court is directly on 
both the Piccadilly Tube and the District Railway, and 
there it scores over Chelsea, with all its pride of tradi- 
tion; and if you hate travelling in 'buses as much as I 
do, you will realise that it is a big score. There are 
plenty of good provision shops in the Earl's Court Road, 


'but they are a trifle more expensive than are the Chelsea 


ones; and their owners are not quite so friendlv and 
personal, as is but natural in a quarter where still the 
tradespeople call for orders. and deien to deliver the 
goods! Rates for electric light. water, etc., are the 
same in Earl's Court as in Chelsea. The nearest 
cinema house is in Kensington Hieh ‘Street, and there 
Is no music hall nearer than Victoria. 

The Tube fare to Piccadilly is, at present rates, three- 
pence, but, of course, Tube fares like everything else are 
in the ascendant! 
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Act 11. 


The Club Rooms of the International Union of Students situated in the 


neighbourhood of the British Museum. 


[The Union serves the purpose of providing a common meeting-place fer 


students of foreign nationality who may be pursuing their studies in London. 
British students are admitted only in such numbers as will help to preserve the 
international character of the institution, which ts little more than a non-residential 
club with specialized interests. Part of the activities of the Union are devoted to 
promoting discussions and, providing lectures. and speakers on topics of 
international interest. Needless to say the club is open to both sexes and ss run 
on most unconventional lines. No subject is tabooed and the widest possible 
latitude is allowed for the ventilation of ideas. Nothing is held too sacred for 
criticism and except when the members give themselves over to social pursuits 
(which are frequent and many, for the club stands for good fellowshtp above all 
else), the whole placé exudes an atmosphere of ceaseless questioning and argument. 
Silence rooms are provided for such as are not in a mood io јот иг the general 
life and animation of the Common Rooms. Roonts are set apart also for the 
separate use of men and also for women, in case members of ether sex may desire 
the seclusion of a purely male or female apartment for purposes of study or 


conversation. | 
Scene I. 


ScENE.—T he Ante-Room or Tea Room of the Club. 
"rw E.—dbout 6-30 p.m., on an evening a day or two 
after the conversation detailed m Act I took place. 
SETTING.—Litile wooden tables are dotted all over 
one side of the room, with little earthenware jugs and 
vessels upon them all, quaintly hand painted. Some of 
these contain flowers, others drinking water. A few 
chairs, wooden, are placed at the tables; but the bulk 
of the seats are distributed around two or three 
roundish mahogany tables to the right of the room on 
which are placed a number of newspapers, periodscals 
and journals. In the centre of the wall formmg the 
back-ground there is a little window let in which serves 
as a means of communication with the pantry or kitchen 
behind, from whence teas and edibles are issued. There 
is a bell-push in the wall alongside the window, which 
summons the attention of the people within. The 
windows can be opened from the outer-room and 
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enables members to serve themselves. The Room ts 
inclined to bareness but the walls have been made to 
“ live” under the vigorous insptration of artist members 
with futuristic and “dassle” tastes. 

ENTER.—~Three women medical students; one in 
advance (Estelle Lorimer) ts a light-haired, prim little 
wontan m spectacles who 15 the daughter of a well- 
established and flourishing country physician. Of the 
other two, one (Mary Law) is the independent-minded 
daughter of a Suburban Baptist Minister with the 
charactertstic blend of features and manner which 
middle class ancestry and generations of town life 
produces. The last of the trio (Aimy Bannister) ts a 
splendid type of upper class English womanhood; tall 
and beautifully shaped of limb with a wealth of rich 
colour in her face, the whole set off by a wealth of 
golden hair. She is very well connected and although 
fond of sport and out-door hfe has—to the intense 
disgust of her socially-minded family and set—a bent 
for sertous things. 
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Lorimer.—(Entering slightly in advance.) What a 
beastly bore! Not a single blighter arrived as yet. 

Law.—{Advancing with Bannister in the rear.) Saints 
and E alive ! T wish I had stayed on at the school 
and finished my smoke in a decent Christian way, instead 
of having to waste one half'a precious © De Rezke ” and 
failing to enjoy the other part. | 

Lorimer.—Serves you right, you little Suburbanite, for 
trying to imitate your betters. If we of the country have 
a reluctance in smoking anything expensive in war-time, 


you wretched cockneys ought to feel thankful that you're : 


not compelled to live up to standards of taste in clothes 
and vices which are really quite beyond your intelligence 
and your means. What say you, Banner? H'aint that 
the stuff to gie' 'em? 

(Bannister who is very shy gets confused and after 
giving a hurried glance of sympathy at Law casts her 
eyes down and remains silent.) 

Law.—({In a tone implying lofty contempt rather 
than direct combativeness. Don’t pay her the 
compliment implied by a reply, Ban old thing ; she 
was born a snob, she'll live а snob and she'll 
die a snob. The first of these facts was her 
misfortune, the second her fault and the. last 
her punishment. She reminds me much of a picture 
with which—being of the country—she must be very 
familiar, vis., a perky little rooster strutting proudly on 
thc top of a refuse heap and proclaiming his kingdom 
to all who may care to listen. (Loftily and addressed 
directly to Bannister.) The habits of persons affect us 
much more than their morals and since we’ve got to put 
úp with the strutting rooster in our farmyards, I suppose 
we ought not to object to its human counterpart 1n our 
daily lives. We've got to treat the one as we treat the 
other, namely, by ignoring them; and, when they prove 
too noisy and disagreeable, by removing them 1n toto, as 
they appear to be doing very effectively in Russia. 

Lorimer.—Oh! You needn't parade your cheap 
Socialism, Law, under a camouflage of lofty pride. You 
know full well that I don't mean anything when I rail 
а: you for being a cockney. — 

Law.—lt would be difficult to know what you mean, 
Lorimer, and when you are not railing. Still I am glad 
to think that you can be affected by my Socialism, if you 
are unable to be reached through any consideration for 
my feelings. 

Dannaster.—Oh I say, you fellows, do give up snap- 
ping at each other eternally in this fashion. (Rather 
wearily.) I sometimes feel as if I ought to quit medicine 
altogether or at any rate leave our institution for another 
show. On all sides one is brought face to face with the 
two contesting tendencies which you two represent so 
completely in yourselves. (Turning to Lorimer.) There's 
you, Lori, always appealing to tradition, caste feeling, 
birth and breeding ; and there's you, Lawless (address- 
ing Law) always putting forward the case for humanity, 
fine sentiment, high principle and broad thinking. 
It's all so disturbing and a little embarrassing at times. 
One knows, one ought to adopt the better course; and 
yet to do so involves such a deal of sacrifice and the 
results are so appallingly insignificant, that one wonders 
whether it is worth while. There's that settlement work 
which we've undertaken in Whitechapel : at first sight it 
appears so transparently the proper thing to put one's 


back into, that no decent-minded: person could possibly 
shirk it; and yet when I've been in the thick of a shift 
down there it has often flashed in upon my mind a 
doubt as to whether there was any real good done. 
Of course the medical work is valuable; but 
that could be equally well done—or possibly 
better—by establishing an Institution. down there 
and making the upkeep of a paid establishment 
a charge on the public funds. It is of the so-called 
moral and social work I speak. There was a young 
nursing mother who was attending my post last winter 
and, because I thought her chest needed protection, I 
sent her some of my thick Jaeger stuff to wear. You 
can imagine my surprise when I received all the woolies 
back again, with a note telling me that since woollen 
underclothing was no longer fashionable she felt that, 
although it might do her good, it would be impossible 
for her to wear them. Then there are the art classes 
and lectures and things that we have there; I'm sure 


. most of the people who come there do so more in order 
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to see what sort of animals we are than to hear what 
we've got to say or to show. I always feel that the 
majority of them would be far happier at the pictures 
or having a bean-feast in the Strand. We don't seem 
to be able to reach them and they seem to fail to under- 
stand us. It makes me wonder sometimes as to whether 
there mightn't be some justification for class feeling 
which hasn't as yet been revealed to our very limited 
intelligences. 

Law.—Good old Banner! always dimly groping after 
the truth and always puzzled as to whether it really does 
exist. Keep on, old sports, and you're bound to stumble 
оп it sooner or later. You are like a man who is trying 
to stagger home on a foggy night and is uncertain 
whether he is contemplating the moon or a gas lamp; 
soon the fog will lift and your brain will clear and you 
wil recognise the silvery rays of Truth. For 
me, brought up amidst the unceasing poverty and 
age-long squalor of a poor London parish it has always 
been self-evident. However, let us avoid anything 
depressing just now., How about some coffee? 

Banmeter.—I] could do with some. 


Lorvner.——So could 1. 

Luw.—{Getting up.) Let's have coffee and biscuits 
and settle down to a discussion, (recitingly) ‘‘ John, 
John, Johnnie." 


Loriuner.—That's capital. l've got something very 
cute to say about Johnnie. J saw him at the Path Lab. 
this afternoon, apparently very intent on the contents of 
a slide in front of him, but really engaged in a priceless: 
flirtation with old Faber, who was supposed to be 
consulting him about bacteria and ’Au germs and such 
like. You should have seen the utter confusion of the 
man when he realized that 1 had spotted his game. 
Faber glowered at me through her glasses but 1 counter- 
ed with a most indulgent tand considerate smile. Poor 
old John! The beast has simply got to flirt, whether his 
V1$-G-415 15 a most impossible person like Faber or other.. 
wise. І always let him see that I understand and 
sympathise with his weakness. The poor thing calls for 


v 


‘one’s pity. 


(Law, while Lorimer is speaking, goes,to the little 
window where. there is a bell-push. She pushes this 
and forcing up the window shouts out '' Coffee and 
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biscuits for three please '' keeping her attention fixed 
upon what Lorimer is saying. While she is waiting at 
the window the others — Lorimer still speaking—draw up 
a small table from a corner and arrange chairs round it. 
They sit down and Law returns with a tray full of 
things.) 

Law.—{After Lorimer has finished speaking and they 
have drunk some coffee.) I say 1 wonder at what time 
this stupid old Symposium is going to start. 


Lorimer.—(W'alking up to the notice board near the 
doorway) Our notice said 6-30 but I see the Club one 
here has it at 7. (Reads out.) '' A -Special Sessions 
has been arranged for Tuesday the 16th instant, at (with 
emphasis) seven p.m., when there will be a Symposium 
of opinion on the subject of International Reconstruc- 


tion. All аге earnestly requested to attend." 
Bannister.—{Starting up.) Oh I say I'm awfully 
sorry you chaps! I’m afraid I clean forgot 


to inform our faculty about the decision which 
we arrived at when last the Executive 
Committee met. We decided that as many of the 
members were in the habit of feeding at the Restaurant 
down the street prior to coming here for anything 
special, it would Бе a good thing to start a show inform- 
ally by a sort of supper at that place, where such as 
were inclined to might foregather beforehand. To this 
end we decided to advance the time of anv affair hy half 
an hour, so that such as тау have collected іосећег 
down at the feeding shop— where thev have agreed to 
reserve tables for us upon due notice-—mav hive a 
specified time for conversation and food. Otherwise it 
always means either waiting for people to finish un there 
before we begin, or having them troop in one after the 
other after business has actually commenced. 

Lorimer,- You're 4 nice sort of representative for the 
Medical faculty to have. Not only do vou forget to 
communicate decisions to the members of vour facultv, 
but you seem completelv oblivious of them vourself. 

Law.—Oh shut up, Lorimer! You for one wouldn't 
have gone to supper at the ''Mock-turtle." You 
remember how you growsed at the dullness and inanity 
of that last supper that we had there. Can't you call to 
mind those dreadful Art people holding forth on the 
respective merits of Cubism,  Post-impressionism, 
Futurism and all the rest of it? And there was that 
impossible woman in the green jumper and sandals who 
feed on pea-nuts and bananas out of an attache case: 
Can’t you still picture her staring into vacancy in front 
of her while she tried to initiate us into the mysteries of 
Bergsonian philosophy and Christian Science? 


Lorimer.—]I was far from saying that I wanted to 
undergo that torture again. All that I implied was that 
Bann didn't seem to take her work on the Committee 
too seriously. 

Law,—W ould you like to replace her? 


Banmster.—Oh cut it out, Lawless ! 
doesn’t mean half what she says. 
Law.—Then why say it? She gives one the impres- 
sion of being afraid to strike but ready to wound. 
(Here the other students, evidences of whose approach 
have been getting more audible, commence trooping in.) 
Enter.—Rutton Chatterjee, accompanied by Todd, 
Ellen Pope and Stavrinsky (a Pole), al! students of 
Economics ; also Amy Presser, Heléne Michel (French), 


You know Lori 
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Marie Silivanova (Russian), Yohane Okuma (Japanese), 
J. J. Jackson (West Indian), and Stanislaus Velimovric 
(Serbian), all students of arts, literature and languages. 

` (Other students trali in as well but thev keep in the 
background and do not play a prominent part in the 
story.) 

Rutton. —(Advancing towards the three medicals.) 
Well I'm blest! Here's the Trinity seated in solemn 
conclave considering in advance its weighty conclusions 
on the subject of International Reconstruction. 


Law.---W'e're not doing anything of the sort. We're 
only discussing the inanity of the person who was res- 
pensible for converting a 7 o'clock meeting into a 6-30 
seance for food hogs and art eccentrics. 


Presser, --Well, if you're after the skin of the person 
who sent out the notices, 1 must humbly confess to being 
that misguided individual. Tindale--the Secretary - 
being ill, as you are aware, Rutton here, as Chairman 
of the Executive, asked me to send out the intimations 
in connection with this meeting. As all the faculties 
were represented at the time when it was decided to ad- 
vance the hour of the meeting by half-an-hour, and as 
all those representatives were asked to inform their 
members of the new arrangement, I thought I could omit 
details about it in the notices. I felt somehow that 
“food at 6-30: meeting at 77’ would have rather a 
vulgmr touch about it, if it was stated on a notice; so I 
left it to the intelligence of people—instructed of course, 
by information received from their representatives—to 
tell them what to do. I do hope you have not been let 
down in any way through me. 


Lorimer.—(Airily.) Oh not anything to speak of ; only 
through Banner's stupidity and your lack of candour, 
we've been done out of a decent supper and will have 
to content ourselves with bread and cheese and salad for 
a night's sustenance when we get back to digs. 


Lai.---Fiddlesticks, Lorimer! You admitted to the 
two of us only a few minutes ago that vou loathed the 
idea of having to feed down at the '' Mock-turtle "' 
ол a meeting night, and here you're trying to work up 
a kind of spurious enthusiasm for what you've never 
attempted to appreciate. 


Rutton.—And what has the learned representative of 
the ancient and honourable Society of Physicians and 
Surgeons got to say for herself, in respect of the charge 
that has been levelled at her of neglecting to perform— 
in a suitable and adequate manner—her duties as а repre- 
sentative member of the Executive Committee of the 


_ International Union of Students? 


Bannister.—(Speaking in a shy, confused manner.) 
Don't make it appear so formidable, Rutton. I feel 
sufficiently foolish and absurd over the affair as 
it is. I can't imagine how I came to forget 
such an important itern of the business that we went 
through last meeting. Having let my people down so 
badly and made such a guy of myself, I feel there's 
nothing left for me to do but to ask the medicals to 
appoint someone better able than myself to represent 
their interests on the Executive. 

Rutton.—You seem to have forgotten the unwritten 
convention of our Union, which precludes any of its 
duly elected officers from constituting himself or herself 
the sole judge of the circumstances in which he or she 
ought to resign. It will remain for the rest of the 
Executive to decide whether in the present instance yoy 
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ought to retire; and I can let you know now what that 
decision most assuredly will be. I shall use every 
influence within my reach—if it is necessary to do so, 
which it won't be—to get a most emphatic vote 
preventing you from executing your contemplated pro- 
ject of hara kari. Why bless me! It is just people like 
yourself, with a penchant for self-immolation and a 
sense of responsibility, that are going to give a real 
meaning to Internationalism ; it is people like you who 
have made this Union possible and who have fostered 
and developed its spirit in the manner that we are all 
aware of. If we are going to allow a precedent to be 
established by which this Union will be deprived of the 
services of its most sympathetic and sensitive souls, we 
may as well abandon the whole of the International 
creed. 


Law.—JDon't take the little kid too seriously, Rutton. 
(Putting ber arm through Bannister's.) Even if she 
were permitted to resign, the medicals would re-elect 
her despite the cribbings of people like Lorimer. 


Lorimer.—I'm sure Bann doesn't need to be told that 
I am as heartily averse to her leaving the Executive as 
anyone else. In fact if she did leave it, I would have 
to consider whether I ought to remain a member of the 
Union; as I would feel that her resignation may have 
been partly caused by the rather foolish remarks I made 
—by way of fun—in regard to her forgetfulness in con- 
nection with to-day's meeting. 


Law.—You wouldn't be allowed much time 
for consideration, my hearty, if that eventuality 
did come about. You'd .be fired pretty quick I 


can assure you; either that or there’d be a Union with 
only one member to emphasise its unity. (Bannister 
here looks about her in a shy and grateful manner.) 


Rutton.—Well that, I think, has definitely settled the 
question of Miss Bannister’s contemplated resignation. 
(Noise of people entering the room.) And now that the 
aesthetes and epicureans seem to be returning from 
their debauch at the Petit Savoyard, I think it is high 
time we set about the business of the day. 


EwrER.—Douglas Winton (an Oxford graduate 
about 33 years of age who is one of the promoters 
of the Union and well beloved of а), accompanied 
by a batch of students representing Fine Arts, 
Philosophy and Engineering. Prominent атопе 
these are Winnifred Innes and Claudine Hammond 
(students of Fine Arts), J. C. Chew (a Chinese 
student of philosophy and religion), Martinoff (а 
widely-read young Russian who has specialised in 
, nothing), Adolf Blaum (a Galician Jew who is supposed 
to be studying medicine but through lack of funds аля 
superfluity of good nature is prepared to do any odd job 


for anybody—at a remuneration or otherwise according . 


to the whim of the person who stands to gain from it). 
Hilmi (an Egyptian student of Engineering), and 
Krishnayyama (a widely-travelled young Indian who is 
engaged in the study of Ancient Eastern languages and 
dabbles in philosophy as well. Accompanying these 
are also the Rev. Peter Mahony (an Anglo-Irish 
clergyman of liberal views and delightfully unconventia! 
personality) and the Hon’ble John Gainsford (a tall, 
well-set-up Briton of the Upper Class who has hunted 
big game and prospected for oil in almost every nart of 
the British Empire—and a good deal elsewhere. He has 
been in the army but is out on furlough leave at present, 
having been badly gassed in France. These last two 
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were friends of Winton in his 'Varsity days and are both 
anxious to see the sort of °“ Menagerie’’ (to use 
Gainsford's expression) which he is interested in now. 
No two men could be more dissimilar than these asso- 
ciates of Winton's salad days. Mahony has visited the 
club before, but Gainsford is a total stranger. Не is пої 
introduced by anyone as the club conventions are agawnst 
formal introductions. 

Winton.—Ah! I thought I'd find our estimable 
Rutton down here in time, no matter who else might be 
late (shaking hands) and the Medicals too I see (greets 
them also). 

Law.—Yes, half-an-hour in advance of anyone else 
to show our interest in your priceless old Symposium. 
We got a trifle mixed up over the time, but that was 
because the fates wanted us to keep faith with 
Internationalism (Laughter.) 

Mahony.—Anyway you're in a much better condition 
spiritually—having mortified the flesh —to receive the 
gospel of International Brotherhood, than any of us I 
am sure who have just come away from Soho. I know 
I’m going to have visions of Saute potatoes and veal 
cutlets ali through the sitting ; while vivid recollections of 
Gainsford taking huge draughts of Medoc into his 
system are sure to accompany my meditative excursions 
into the realms of International thought. (Laughter.) 

Gainsford.—I shouldn't say too much about Medoc, 
Old Son, lest it may arouse dangerous comparison with 
vour feats in connection with a certain innocuous liquid 
known as cider. (Laughs along with others.) 


Mahony.—Cider, my boy, is a drink meet for men of 
intelligence. Medoc? Well Medoc is self-condemned 
by the fact that it appeals toa hunter of big game. 
(Lauzhter.) 

Innes.—Oh ! do let us get away from these vulgar 
dissertations on food and drink. (Recalling herself) Oh ! 
I'm sorry, Mr. Mahony; I didn't want to be rude, but ii 
is so trying to have people talk about food when the real 
attraction of a place is its atmosphere, its elusive spirit, 
the artistic setting of its appointments and above all its 
exquisite mural decoration. I am quite positive that 
when I go to one of those places like the ‘‘ Petit 
Savoyard’’ the only thing I want to do is to sit down and 
watch and feel all that the place has to offer me in the 
shape of artistic inspiration. To concentrate on food 
in such an environment is, to my mind, a desecration 
and crime against art; a cup of coffee is all that I need 
when I visit such places. 

Todd.—(Who has sauntered up to the central grouo 
alone with others.) I’m pretty certain places fike the 
** Petit Savoyard " would have to put up their shutters 
in a very short space of time, if they relied only on 
coffee-drinking votaries of the arts for their 
maintenance. | 

Presser.—I don’t see why it should constitute ап 
offence against art to cat nice food amid artistic sur- 
roundings. Look at those exquisite aesthetes, the ancient 
Greeks and the Roman Patricians; look how they 
beautified their baths, their living apartments, their 
dining chambers, their vestibules, in fact their whole 
lives. Why shouldn't it be permitted us to have good 
music and artistic surroundings when we go through 
one of the most important functions of our lives, vtz., 
our feeding? 
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Murtinoff.—That states the whole case against the 
moaern conception of art; it is looked upon as some- 
импе apart irom our ordinary lives, when it ought to 
iormı part and parcel ої our exjstence; we are taught to 
Offer incense to ıt and wrap it round in cotton wool, when 
it ought to be something that we are most intimate with 
1а Our every-day lives. Instead ot being taught to live 
artistic lives we are forced to adopt a selt-conscious and 
false pose as artists. Instead of having artistic homes, 
working amid artistic surroundings, having artistic 
enjoyments and doing the ordinary acts or life as 
artistically as possible; we try and escape from our 
homes, our work, our relaxation and even ourselves into 
a falsely conceived and falsely maintained world of art, 
which has no relation to life. 


Hammond.—Vhat is all very well in theory, Martinoff, 
but what are the facts before us? The facts are that 
the world is a most hideous place of contusion and 
misery judged by artistic standards. Industrialism and 
commercialism have cheapened and vulgarised all our 
notions of good living. Education is more and more 
getting set in the direction of pure materialism. 
Heligion is ceasing more and more to play its part in 
the Lives of men. Ја the midst of all this inartistic chaos 
and desolation, can you wonder that the mere handful of 
people who consciously devote themselves to Art yield 
to the strong temptation of cutting themselves off as 
entirely as they can from the world which they know; 
placing betore themselves as single-mindediy as they 
can an ideal of art, which while it may have little or no 
relation to the life which surrounds and threatens to 
overwhelm it on all sides, is yet a sincere and genuine 
effort to try and keep alight the torch of artistic culture 
in this most materialistic and vulgar age? 

Okwuma.-—(Speaking slowly and with very great regard 
for correct accent and proper inflexion.) 1 agree with 
a lot that Miss Hammond says. Atter all, a national 
art can only be a natural expression of the national life 
of a country, and where the national life is distorted or 
maimed you can only get a very poor specimen of art; 
so that anyone who desires to rekindle the spark, so to 
speak, must have recourse to a method of life and a 
choice of idea) different to that of the mass of the people. 

Michél.—1 suppose this 15 the explanation why one has 
to join bodies like the Stage Society and the Pioneer 
layers in order to witness good art ш London; whereas 
the big theatres can only produce revüe and musical 
comedy. 

4'odd.—lhatis why an agnostic like myself feels some 
respect for medieval Christianity. Apart from all its 
humbug and superstition, it did provide men with a 
noble inspiration for fine artistic effort. An institution 
which can make men think nobly and create nobly is its 
own justification; and if the Churches to-day,—or for 
that matter any religious system,—could inspire 
humanity in the way that the medieval church did, they 
would bring the world to their feet. 


Hammond.—This supports our case, viz., that artists 
are compelled, if they want to develop what is in them, 
to break with the life that is around them in order to 
bring it to fruition. The basis of mediaeval Christianity 
was the monastic system ; the basis of modern art must 
be the artist conceived as part from modern life. 
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Adolf Blaum.—(Speaking excitedly and in rather 
broken English, with a pronouncedly foreign accent.) 
(Looking at his watch.) People, people what are you 
doing! It is half-past-seven and the meeting hasn’t 
been formally opened as yet. I shall ask for a vote o. 
censure to be passed on the Executive, particularly the 


Chairman. Hands up those that want the Chairman’s 
head to be taken off! (Puts up his hand: no-one else 
follows. 


He draws down his hand and makes a pretence 
of cutting off his own head with it.) (General laughter.) 

Rutton.—I am awfully sorry but really one gets so 
engrossed in these discussions that one loses all 
comprehension of time. And really, I don’t think we 
need to censure ourselves unduly; for it would be quite 
in order to consider what has been said on the subject 
of art as part of our evening’s proceedings. We were to 
have considered the question of art in its international 
bearing ; and not being sticklers for formality, we might 
consider the meeting as having already opened! We 
can now adjourn into the Grand Common Room and 
continue our discussion there. 

(AL move in tne direction of the door, only Gainsford 
and Mahony remain slightiy to the rear whüe the others 
pass out.) 

Gainsford.—l say, does this black fellow always lord 
it over the others, particularly the women, in this way? 
it is a most novel and partly a disgusting spectacle Lor 
me to see how very much they seem to have him in 
regard. Му only experience with blacks has been with 
coolies and carriers and the greatest regard 1 ever 
showed them was a little Zakshees for a good bit ol 
beating or trek-king. 

Mahony.—My dear Gainsford, you may have travelled 
much and seen much, but what good effect it 
has had upon your character I have yet to learn. 
Ali that your knowledge of the infinite diversity 
of nature, in its human, animal and vegetable 
expressions, seems to have done for you is to 
have bred an inordinate vanity in you about your 
own particular type and your own variety of civilization. 
You belong to that class of English traveller that would 
expect ham and eggs on the top of Kilimanjaro or in 
the depths of the Terai, and would grumble at those 
'" damned natives '' if he didn't get it. It is extra- 
ordinary how people feel proud of the very qualities in 
them which ought to make them weep. Here are you 
expressing an implied pleasure in the tact that the only 
contact which you have had with the varied and vastly 
interesting forms of culture that have crossed your path, 
is the contact which comes from employing native-born 
porters and carriers to transport your goods. Why 
man, you, an Oxford graduate (with vehemence) and a 
son of one of the world's greatest and oldest 
seats of learning, ought to hang your head 
when you make such an admission. (Calming down.) 
However, come on and see how these infinitely 
more human——and I ought to say it—these much 
better educated people, approach the problem of racial 
difference. Only (with a rather sarcastic laugh) please 
don’t faint or get violent if you see any of the women 
getting familiar with Rutton Chatterjee; they are in 
the habit of expressing their approval of him in very 
obvious fashions at times. (They go after the 
others Curtain.) 
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THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
SITUATION-—A MONTHLY DIGEST. 


BY “AN INDIAN ECONOMIST.” 


Financial Relations between the Central and Provincial Governments and the 

Meston Conmittee—The Deficit and Budget Adjustment—Initial Provincial 

Contributions and Surpluses—Loans and Redemption—The Scheme, A 

Makeshift Arrangement—Chemical Research and the Commtttee's Keport— 

India’s Trade Balance in 1919-20, a record—Calcutta’s Foreign Trade—The 

Bombay Cotton Mill Operatives and their Employees—Gold Exports from the 
United States. 


HE Committee on Financial Relations which 

was appointed by the Secretary of 

State has submitted its report, which is 

signed by Lord Meston, Mr. Charles Roberts, 

and Commander Hilton Young. Its main 
recommendations are, that the income tax proceeds 
should be wholly credited to the central government, 
that general stamps should be wholly provincialised, 
that the deficit of the Imperial Government in the 
first year of the new system should be met by 
provincial lump sum subsidies, and that in a seven- 
year period the ratio fixed for the different provinces 
should be gradually reached. 


The Deficit and Budget Adjustment. 


As a result of these two recommendations, the 
Government of India would, in the year 1921-22 be 
faced with a deficit of ten crores, composed of the 
six crores previously estimated by the Government 
of India plus four crores for the loss of general 
stamps which was not originally accepted by the 
Government of India. This deficit is to be met by 
provincial contributions. The system of provincial 
contributions is not to be a permanent feature, and 
the Committee urge that the Government of India 
will direct its financial policy towards reducing 
these contributions with reasonable rapidity and 
their ultimate cessation, subject to two conditions, 
namely that no guarantee of the precise pace of 
reduction is to be given, and that the central 
government is to be empowered to levy special 
contributions as loan or otherwise from provinces 
in the event of a crisis. 


Initial Provincial Contributions and Surpluses. 


The method of provincial contributions recom- 
mended by the committee is a departure from the 
basis of initial contribution proposed in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report, and has the advantage 
of creating minimum disturbance and leaving each 
province with a surplus thus inaugurating new 
councils without the necessity for fresh taxation to 
meet current expenditure. 


Under the redistribution scheme recommended, 
the net increase in the total income of all the 
provinces taken together, would be about 18% 
crores, which is what the central government loses. 
Of this sum the provinces are required to contribute 


ten crores to the central government, and 
retain the balance as their combined surplus. 
The figures for the different provinces are :— 
Contributions. Surplus. 
Madras .. 3 crores 48 lakhs 2 crores 28 lakhs 
Bombay .. 56 و‎ т 
Bengal .. OF ou di Sy 
United Pro- 
vinces .. 2 yy 40 ,, l1 , 57 ,, 
Punjab Ll s БУ уы l. uu 14 ,, 
Burma - 64 ,, l x 82 „ 
Bihar and 
Orissa . Nil О, 
Assam Es [57 э 274. 14 
Central 
Provinces 22. 907 >> 


These initial contributions are only temporary to 
give the reforms a fair start. The question of 
equitable and standard contribution is discussed, 
and after considering the relative taxable capacities 
of the provinces in the light of their agriculturdl 
and industrial wealth, liability to famine, and their 
capacity for expansion and development, with 
special reference to imperfectly developed assets 
such as minerals and forests, the following relative 


percentage 1s fixed to the deficit as the standard 

basis. ‘This is to be attained in a seven-year period, 

gradually. 
Standard Contributions. 

Province. Per cent. contribution to deficit. 
Madras 2 - bus 7 
Bombay б: же .. 13 
Bengal - ЕР .. 19 
United Provinces e - .. 18 
Punjab a4 ۳ .. 19 
Burma 22 m .. 6% 

Bihar and Orissa 10 
Central Provinces 5 
Assam sss 215 
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The following table shows the percentage figures 
for the intermediate years :— 





PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION TO 
DEFICIT IN THE 
Province, 


















Madras 3514 | 3224 17 
Bombay % | 7 12 30 
Bengal -— 4 | 54 17 19 
United Provinces | 2416 | 2316 19 18 
Punjab 18 6 106 | 9 
Burma 634 

Central Provinces | 2 2 48 | 5 
Assam js 






Loans and Redemption. 


Provision is made for the redemption of the 
provincial debts within a period of twelve years. 
Portions of the debt which provinces are prepared 
to take over now, are to be written off against the 
balances lodged with the central government, and 
the balance is to be wiped out in a fixed number of 
years. The provinces are entitled to make in any 
year a larger repayment than the stipulated 
redemption charge. 


The Scheme a Makeshift Arrangement. 


The best that could be said of the scheme is that 
it is a makeshift arrangement, and the formulation 
of such a rough and ready plan is not what a 
committee like Lord Meston's is expected to submit. 
The gross inequalities, the unfair incidence, between 
provinces on the one hand and between different 
interests on the other, associated with the present 
system are to be perpetuated with slight modifica- 
tions. The country expects that the financial 
arrangements now arrived at should be based on 
considerations of equity and fairplay, and should 
embody a more or less stable working arrangement. 
Provinces that have paid little to the central 
exchequer in the past should be assessed higher, 
while those that have been paying far more than 
their due, should be assessed highér than the equit- 
able standard. Neither the initial contributions, 
nor the seven-year payments, nor even the standard 
contributions represent a fair and equitable arrange- 
ment. How can a standard contribution of 18 per 
cent. for the United Provinces and 13 per cent. for 
Bombay be accepted as reasonable? Is not the 
latter one of the wealthiest and the former one of 
the poorest of provinces? Again how can an 18 per 
cent. standard for Bengal and a 17 per cent. standard 
for Madras be regarded as equitable? Are these 
two provinces equal with regard to their economic 
position? Are the commerce and industry of the 
former, not to speak of its agricultural and mineral 
wealth, comparable to those of the latter? Is it not 
a fact that for decades Madras has been paying far 
more than its due to the central exchequer, while 
Bengal has been paying less? 
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The seven-year arrangement is even worse. 
Madras is to start with an initial percentage of 
3515, Bengal 614, the United Provinces 24% and 
Bombay 5%. Equitable indeed! Моге shall be 
given to him that hath, and from him that hath 
little even that shall be taken away. For this 
wonderful arrangement, Lord Meston, an ex-Under- 
Secretary of State, and an expert from the British 
Treasury, came all the way from England, travelled 
from province to province, and conferred for several 
months. 


Chemical Research and the Committee’s Report. 


The Chemical Service Committee has submitted 
its report which is signed by all the members 
including Sir P. C. Ray, who has penned an 
additional minute of dissent. 

The chief recommendations are :— 

1. That an Indian Chemical Service, controlled by 
a Director-General, should be constituted. 

2. That a central all-India research institute 
should be located at Dehra Dun controlled by the 
Director-General of the service as its director, 
assisted by a number of deputy directors each of 
whom is to be in charge of a separate department, 
the number of such departments in the first instance 
being restricted to four. 

3. That a provincial research institute under the 
control of the local government be established in 
each province near the chief centre of industry in 
that province, and such institute be under a Director 
of Research. 

4. The functions of the central research 
institute are the creation of new industries and the 
carrying out of the development of new processes, 
the investigation of fundamental problems trans- 
ferred from the provincial institutes, the co-ordination 
of work in the different provinces, the correlation 
of the methods of analysis as well as the carrying out 
of special analytical work, the maintenance of a 
Bureau of Information with a record office, and the 
issue of necessary publications. 

3. Thaf a chemical survey of India should be 
carried out at the earliest moment. 

6. The provincial research institute is to maintain 
a close touch with the work of chemists and solve 
problems submitted, to develop and place on an 
industrial scale new industries with regard to which 
preliminary or partial work has been done, to do 
the necessary analytical and other work, to meet the 
special needs of the province, and to establish and 
control sub-stations. 


India's Trade Balance in 1919-20: A Record. 


The exports, imports, and trade balance of the 
year ended last March, have beaten all previous 
records. The exports of private merchandise 
amounted to 327 crores, and imports to 208 crores. 
The increase under exports over the previous year is 
73 crores or 29 per cent, and the increase under 
imports, 39 crores or 23 per cent. over the preceding 
year. The most important increases under exports were 
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in raw cotton, jute, gunny, cloth, seeds, lac, and rice, 
and under imports in cotton piece goods, sugar, 
motor cars, irom and steel, and kerosene oil. The 
net.balance of trade, after deducting imports of 
treasure and council bill remittances, comes to 
8814 crores. i 

Calcutta’s Foreign Trade. 


In the year ended last March, the exports and 
imports of Calcutta amounted to 134 crores and 
84 crores, respectively. 

The principal items of exports are:— 


Textiles, Jute (manufactured): .. 90 crores, 
Jute, raw A 2254  , 
Tea 3 14% и 
Hides and Skins, raw 13% » 
Lac in T4 » 
Seeds 6 » 
Cotton, raw 3% وو‎ 


The principal items of imports are:— 
Cotton piece-goods 2534 crores. 
11 


Sugar - id em » 
Metals - ae . ii " 
Machinery — .. - 53 وو‎ 
Railway Plant and Rolling Stock 25 و‎ 


Kerosene Oil .. T .. 24% э» 
The Bombay Cotton Operatives and their Employers. 


This is what the Indian Textile Journal says :— 
“ Моге than a hundred thousand workpeople find 
living-wages in the cotton factories of Bombay 
while a smaller number earn far more in the shape 
of commissions, salaries, etc. The latter include 
not only the mill agents and shareholders but the 
cotton dealers, brokers, mill furnishers and others 
who largely share in the profits of the factories. .. . . 
The Bombay millhand, on whose work and attention 
the outturn mainly depends, has now to face 
difficulties which did not exist in the past years..... 
The illiterate and ignorant class of workmen has 
unfortunately enjoyed little sympathy from any 
organised or unanimous action on the part of the 


millowners during normal times when even men 
like Sir Dinshaw Wacba had to deplore the selfish 
motives of a section of the agents who ignored 
concerted measures for the good of tbe industry 
at large. ..... The comparative smooth working 
of the mills under sympathetic managements ought to 
have formed examples for agents who drew hand- 
some commissions on production and whose 
friends and relations enjoyed profits which might 
have been shared in larger proportions primarily 
by the mill labourer and secondly by the investor. 
This being the case there can be no wonder that 
outside influence and interference were needed 
during the period of acute and sudden disagreement 
between the employers and employees. It was not 
only the instigation of designing persons that 
roused the millhands to concerted action but real 
practical hardships in various directions aggravated 
by the thought that there was prosperity and luxury 
all round while to the lot of labour came sickness, 
scarcity of food and clothing, and miserable housing 
accommodation.” 


Gold Exports from the United States. 


During the year 1919, the United States exported 
gold tu the extent of £74 millions, while its imports 
amounted to only about £15 millions. While in 
previous years the outward gold movement repre- 
sented the settlement of its own trade balance, 
during the year under review, much of the gold 
exported was on account of countries who used 
their American credit to purchase and ship gold. 
The principal exports were:— 


Million £ 
Japan (at 5 dollars per £) .. 19 
Argentine... ТЕ sco d 
Hongkong  .. - .. 8 
China i T .. 18 
India T a TEE 
Spain - n .. 6 
Venezuela... А 214 


SF 
SPARKS. 


It’s only the man who has no message who is too 
fastidious to beat the drum at the door of his booth.— 
George Bernard Shaw. 

* ж * 


If there were no such thing as honesty in the world, 


we would have to invent it as an efficiency measure.— 
Glen Buck. 
* * * 


You may be sure of your job if you fill it so tightly 
you can't fall out.—Glen Buck. 


* * * 


To-day is the day I have been looking for. АП my 
life has been spent in preparation for it. Yesterday and 
to-morrow are far-away nothings—the one а faint 
memory, the other a vague promise. But this is my 
day. It offers all that'God has to give. And Pm'’a 
laggard or a coward if 1 fail to make the most of it.— 
Glen Buck. 
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India's Choice. 


India is at the parting of the ways. 
Either, she must stand by us, or with 
the extremist cast us  off.—dn 
Englishman in the “ Tribune” of Lahore. 


The Scum. 


The profiteer, the shirker, the waster, 
were, after all, but the scum and froth 
on the stream of national life.—S1r J. D. 
Maclure at Bradford. 


Disastrous as Drugs. 


For the young professional man who 
has to earn his living politics, when he 
has got them badly, are as disastrous 
as drugs.—Sir Grimwood Mears at 
Allahabad. = 


Needs of the Moment. 


The immediate problem before us is 
not how to run the government of the 
country, but how to feed and clothe 
ourselves.—Mr. M. K. Gandhi in 
Young India. 


Oliver Twist. 


Bureaucracy will tell you that one 
dish is enough for, you now and that if 
you took more meals indigestion would 
be the result. But you must reply that 


our digesting power is very strong.—, 


Mr. B. G. Tilak at Madras. 


Fresh Employment for Graduates. 


Through the industrial development 
which is now beginning I look forward 
to finding fresh avenues for the em- 
ployment of your graduates —H. E. 
Lord  Chehusford at the 
Umversity Convocation. 


T. Quantity vs. Quality. 

Nothing is truer in advocacy than that 
preparation is power, and a diligent 
second-rate man will time and again 
win victories over a brilliant but less 
industrious adversary.—Sir Grimwood 
Mears at Allahabad, 


Calcutta: 


Students of Science. 


It is now becoming abundantly clear 
that the fate of a nation will henceforth 
depend more upon the achievements of 
its students of science than upon the 
skill of its generals or the adroitness 
of its diplomatists and statesmen.— 
Str P. C. Ray at the Science Congress. 


Advice to Indian Editors. 


The Indian-edited press ought to 
adopt a higher, fairer and more judicial 
tone and should remember their res- 
ponsibility that they cannot discharge it 
without the friendly co-operation of 
Britons.—Lord Curzon in the House of 
Lords. 

Old Comrade in Arms. 


I want all ex-Service men in every 
part of the Empire, and particularly in 
the Old Country, to remember me as an 
old comrade 111 arms and one who 
wants them in the future to look to me 
as a comrade in spjrit.—H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


The Unseen Future. 


For India the unseen future holds a 
magnificence and splendour compared 
with which the most glorious grandeur 
of her past will be but small. Let all 
hands, of men as well as of women, join 
to unveil that vision—Hasigq-ul-Mulk at 
the All-India Muslin League. 


Revelation of the Self. 


We must never forget that the soul 
of India has sought a synthesis of all 
her activities, industrial and social, 
ethical and political, in the life of the 
Atman, the revelation of the Self.— 
Sir Nilratan Strear at the Calcutta 
University Convocation. 

The Scientific Spirit. 

I look forward to the growth of this 
scientific spirit in our country to libe- 
ralise our intellect. There is no lack of 
capacity amongst our young men; what 
are wanted are patience and tenacity of 
purpose.—S*r P. C. Ray at the Science 
Congress. 
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Lord Chelmsford's Due. 


I have no hesitation in saying that 
we shall be less than grateful, we shall 
not be true to ourselves, if we allowed 
ourselves to forget the generous and 
sympathetic attitude of His Excellency 
the Viceroy in connection with the 
reforms.—Lord Sinha at Bombay. 


Throwing off Depression. 


India is slowly throwing off the 
anaesthetic depression—or shall I call 
it oppression? —from which she has been 
suffering for centuries past. It will be 
for you to see that the process oí 
recovery, though it may be slow, 
proceeds on sound lines.—Lord Sinha at 
Bombay. 


Women and the Vote. 


We have already sapped the tradi- 
tional historical system of India, and 
I do not believe that a new world can 
be built without the aid of women. The 
safest as well as the justest cause would 
be to grant them the vote.—Major Hills 
ut the House of Commons. 


The New Era. 


The days of one nation dominating 
over other nations are gonc and the new 
era has dawned, the breach having been 
made in the fortress of the bureau- 
cracy. Our business is іо widen the 
breach and not to stop until the attain- 
men of our object—Mr. B. С. Tilak at 
Madras. 


The Way to Heaven. 


I entered the Navy penniless, friend- 
less and forlorn. While my messmates 
were having jam, I had to go without. 
While their stomachs were full, mine 
was often empty. I always had to fight 
like hell and fighting like hell has made 
me what I am. Hunger and thirst are 
the way to Heaven!|—Lord Fisher in 
his Remniscences. 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS. 


“The time has come" the Walrus said 
“To ialk of many things, 

“ Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax 
Of cabbages and kings.” 


New Agent of the S. I. Railway.— Mr. B. C. Scott, 
who is appointed to succeed the  EHon'ble 
Mr. A. Muirhead, CIE, the Agent of the South 
Indian Railway, has been General Traffic Manager 
of the Railway since Mr. T. J. McLoughin left, 
save for a brief period when Mr. W. A. Cross 
acted; and it 1s confidently predicted of Mr. Scott 
that, as Agent he will be as successful 
as he has been as General Traffic Manager. 
Mr. Beresford C. Scott is the son of Mr. Peter 
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Photo for 
MR. B. C. SCOTT, the New Agent of the South 
Indian Railway. 


Scott. formerly Chief Engineer of the Southern 
Mahratta Railway. His educational career was 
exceptionally brilliant both at Sherbourne School 
and Edinburgh University. He served his appren- 
ticeship on Highland Railway, Scotland. Soon 
after Lis arrival in India he joined the Southern 
Mahratta Railway in 1896 and from there he 





went to the Calcutta Port Trust as District Traffic 
Superintendent, Kidderpore, in 1901. In 1909 he 
joined the South Indian Railway as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and succeeded Mr. T. J. McLoughin as 
General Traffic Manager in 1915. Mr. Scott is 
very popular with his officers and subordinates. 


* * * 


Mr. С. A. Innes, C.LE., LC.S.—Mr. С. A. Innes, 
C.LE., LC.S., who has been appointed recently as 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Commerce, was till recently Food- 
stuffs Commissioner in India. Mr. Innes, a 
popular member of the Indian Civil Service, has 
for a long time acted as Director of Industries, 
and Controller of Munitions, Madras. Special 
mention must be made of his enthusiastic work 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee for the 
Exhibition of Indian Arts and Indian Industries 
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MR. С A. INNES, C.I B., I C.S. 
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THE ROME-TOKIO FLIGHT. 
Italian ’Plane at Delhi :--Ready to Start, 


held in Madras in 1917 which was opened by His 
Excelency Lord Chelmsford during his maiden 
visit to Madras. He was also the President of 
two Priority Committees newly constituted in 
Madras and in this capacity he did very useful 
work. Mr. C. A. Innes was born in 1874 and was 
educated at St. John’s College, Oxford, and came 
out to India in 1898 He has by dint of perse- 
verance and unremitting industry risen to occupy 
a position in the discharge of which he has won 
much distinction. He served as Assistant Collector, 
Madura, special Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Malabar, Under-Secretary to the Government of India. 
Revenue and Agricultural Departments and 
Collector of Malabar. In high recognition of his 
meritorious services the Government conferred 
upon him a C.LE. 


* * ж 


A Big Deal.—It is understood that Messrs. А. 
John and Company’s famous spinning mills at Agra 
have been sold to a Calcutta syndicate for one crore 
and twenty-five lakhs of rupees. The members of 
the firm are retiring to reside in England, thus 
severing their connection with Agra after the lapse 
of over a century. Their donations to religious 
charities and public institutions have been excep- 
tionally large and liberal, and Sir Edwin John will 
be specially missed in Agra, where he has a host 
of friends and admirers. = 


Celluloid Substitute- -The Celluloid Company 
of New York claims to ,have perfected a 
synthetic substitute to take the place of camphor 
in the manufacture of motion picture Alms. The 
substitute. it 1s stated, will eliminate much oí the 
inflammable nature of the film. It is believed -hat 
the manufacture of this material in commercial 
quantities will eventually make American producers 
independent of the Japanese camphor monopoly, 
which has cut its allotment to the United States 
for the vear 1920, 


ж * * 


Diamond Boom in JAmerica.—Diamonds of the 
finest purity and colour are fast supplanting live 
stock as an investment for the surplus war-time 
earnings of farmers of the Middle Western States, 
who are buying them in astounding amounts, accord- 


ing to the statistics of the New York Customs 
officials. This, despite the fact that the gems 
are 600 per cent. dearer than before the war. 
The oficial figures for February show that 
diamond imports from Holland alone exceed 


£2,000,000, nearly seven times the total for the 
same month a year ago. while the business in 
precious stones with Britain and South Africa is 
increasing by ten times annually. The secret of 
how the American farmer and industrial worker 
are investing their increased earnings and war-time 
wages is shown by the large proportion of diamonds 
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and other luxury imports consigned to dealers in 

agricultural districts of the Middle West, whose 

market is purely local. 
Е 


ж * 


New Adhesives.—The third annual report of the 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies gives evidence 
of the discharge of much useful work. During the 
year there was a danger that supplies of casein and 
glue would fall short and that aeropldne manu- 
facture would suffer thereby. The Board came to 
an arrangement with the Air Group of the Ministry 
of Munitions, and carried out a research into the 
nature, functions, and manufacture of adhesives. 
This resulted in the discovery of two new adhesives, 
one Possessing very remarkable properties, the 
other prepared from a waste product of which 
there was a large supply in the country throughout 
the war. In addition to this, Dr. Schryver and his 
colleagues devised improvements in the manufac- 
ture of casein which effect a considerable saving 
in material and an improvement in its quality. A 
proposal has been put forward in the report to hold 
an Imperial Water Power Conference in London, 
and attention is drawn to the general lack of 
facilities in universities and technical institutes for 
the specialised training of young men in hydro- 
electric engineering. 
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China and Opium  Production.—China is 
represented in some quarters as restless and 
discontented because of the opium uade's contin ed 
vitality, but the country with the strongest grounds 
for complaint seems to be this country which has 
sacrificed a big revenue to no apparent purpose. 
sir Alexander Hosie has recently made some 
apposite observations on that point. Questioned in 
the Far East in regard to the present opium situa- 
tion, he is quoted as asserting that when he was 
Opium Commissioner he "travelled over the 
different provinces and observed that China was 
making good progress in putting a cessation to the 
cultivation of the poppy, but, since that time, it 
had increased all over the country, he regretted to 
say, simply because the Central Government had no 
power over the provinces. India had ceased 
sending opium to China and it was now for China 
to do her part in suppressing opium cultivation 
within her own borders." The absence of a strong 
Central Government is, and has for many years 
been, a strong drag on China's progress. It is also 
apparently now to be made a device for avoiding 
solemn obligations. Weakness breeds trickery, 
even in a Republic. 


* * * 


World's Wool Supply.—The necessity for the 
exercise of care by the Imperial authorities in 
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CROSSLEY TENDERS IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


The illustration conveys some idea of the ground over which these tendera had to travel. 
however, that despite these conditions the tenders gave no trouble whatever, 
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It is interesting to note, 
and their behayiour was excellent, 
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INDIAN MOTOR TRADE. 
A Leyland Motor Car packed for transport to the docks and.India 


placing on the market the wool now held in store 
in Britain was emphasised recently by the Hon’ble 
E. Parker, chairman of directors of Dalgety’s, Ltd., 
who has been visiting the company's New Zealand 
branches in company with the general manager, Mr. 
E. V. Reid. Mr. Parker said the Imperial Govern- 
ment had still about 1,000,000 bales in store, the 
majority being lower grade crossbred wool. If 
this quantity were placed on the market suddenly 
the result would be a slump in prices of the wool 
that was chiefly produced in the Dominion. In 
order to obviate such a happening it appeared to 
him to be essential that some control should be 
placed on the marketing of wool in Australia and 
New Zealand. In Australia it was proposed to 
appoint a committee of control, and in view of the 
extent to which New Zealand was interested it 
would probably be found advisable to take similar 
action in New Zealand. There was a world-wide 
demand for wool, but many countries were unable 
to purchase up to their requirements, owing to the 
depletion of their finances by the war. When the 
financial stability of these countries had: been 


restored.there was no doubt the demand would . 


absorb the supply. 
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English Glass Industry—\With regard to the 
remarkable revival of the English glass trade, a 
correspondent points out to the Electrical 
Review that 1t was in the manufacture of electric 
lamp bulbs that the greatest progress was made, 
and that it was this section of the industry that 
first reached the position of being able not only to 
satisfy home requirements, but also to provide a 
surplus for export. This satisfactory state of 
affairs was due to the introduction of machinery 
from America, without which the output would have 
been quite impossible. Before the war production 
by machinery in this country was restricted under 
an arrangement with the manufacturers of several 
Continental countries, who combined to purchase 
the European rights of the Owen machine. That 
arrangement has come to an end, and our own 
manufacturers, in addition to the Owen machine, 
have now acquired two other American machines— 
the Empire and the Westlake. During the last few 
weeks the latter machine, which requires only a 
mechanic and two boys to attend to it, produced in 
an eight-hour shift at Leamington-on-Tyne 24,000 
articles for illuminating purposes, while under the 
old glass-blowing system the weekly. output of 
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180 men was only 500,000. "These figures give some 
idea of the great production of electric lamp bulbs 
in this country at the present time. The initial 
difficulties of the machines have now been overcome, 
and the goods produced are of excellent quality. 
The peculiarity which will be noticed in the 
machine-made bulb is the absence of the little glass 
tip. This tip was made by the workman in closing 
the exhausted bulb, but the machine rounds off the 
articles beautifully. 


* ж * 


Glycerine from Sugar.—A communication from 
the Research Division of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce states that the 
consumption of glycerine in Germany in the manu- 
facture of cosmetics and for other purposes, chiefly 
in the manufacture of explosives, increased 
enormously during the war, while the supply of 
raw materials—-fats—was constantly diminishing. 
It was, therefore, necessary to seek other sources, 
and sugar was selected, as its chemical structure is 
somewhat similar to that of glycerine. The 
transformation of sugar into glycerine was ac- 





complished by the biochemical method. It had been 
known for a long time that in the ordinary 
fermentation of sugar with yeast small quantities 
of glycerine would be produced, amounting to about 
3 per cent. of the sugar. By adding alkalis to the 
liquid in fermentation the production of glycerine 
was increased. It was found that almost any salt 
with an alkaline reaction could be used for that 
purpose. Experiments were made with acetate, 
bicarbonate, and dibasic phosphate of sodium, and 
with carbonate of ammonia. The yield of glycerine 
was increased to 12.7 per cent, but the alkaling 
mash was found to be an excellent breeding place 
for all kinds of acid-forming bacteria, which would 
pollute glycerine. This fault was remedied by the 
use of sodium sulphite, which acts as a poison to 
the bacteria of lactic acid and others, but does not 
even, in large quantities, affect the yeast cells 
(Saccharomyces). When sodium sulphite was 
employed as an antiseptic the yield of glycerine was 
increased proportionately to as much as 23 to 367 
per cent. of sugar. The ordinary fermentation 
produces not only alcohol, carbonic acid, and 
glycerine, but also small quantities of acetaldehyde. 
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The dndian Motorist” 


INGENIOUS INDIAN WORK. 


A camouflaged Ford Roadster (fitted with new body and wheels by the Russa Engineering Company) on the Maidan, 
А Caleutta, , 
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The Birds of Calcutta. 


NCE upon a time I was engaged in writing 


a poem in praise of the mynah. It was 
published in the Journal, the JVednesday 
Review, and the Journal of the Moslem 
Institute, which is a striking proof of the 


popularity of writings on birds. That is by the way, 
however. Wishing the poem to contain some not too in- 
accurate patter about other birds, I consulted Mr. Frank 
Finn's '' The Birds of Calcutta," Shortly afterwards, 
while dining at the Indian Museum, the conversation 
happened to turn on that book. The statement was 
made that there were more errors packed into it than 
could be found in any other book of its size. That 
was, of course, only somebody's rhetorical exaggeration, 
and one in tone with the time-honoured licence of the 
festal moment. Granted even, however, that there are 
no errors in Mr. Finn’s book, or in Mr. Douglas 
Dewar's numerous bird studies, or only such as result 
from the fact that the books belong to the tweatieth 
century, and not to the twenty-first or the thirtieth, 
there would still be, in my opinion, some ground for 
quarrel with their authors. The books are popular 
books, intended for you and me. They are meant for 
those who sit in Indian gardens—a delightful occupa- 
tion—and wish to make friends with the birds that have 
their homes in them, as they, or others, might wish 
to make friends with the butterflies, the dragonflies, the 
ants, the lizards, or any of the other creatures. They 
are meant for those who go for walks on Indian 
maidans or in Indian jungles, That being so, for un- 
doubtedly it is so, there is too much in them that would 
not be there, had Mr. Finn or Mr. Dewar not had his 
brother ornithologist, or biologist, so prominently in 
his mind. To us, neither ornithologists nor biologists, 
but people who want to know what to look for in the 
way of rarer birds in garden or jungle, and what has 
been ascertained of their nesting and other habits, this 
book is too full of information about, say, the geogra- 
phical distribution of birds, and that book is too full of 
arguments about what they call the theory of protective 
colouring. About the latter, by the way, Mr. Dewar’s 
Opinion appears to be that nobody really knows any- 
thing, which is very comforting. It is possible that the 
books contain all that one wants to know (I rather doubt 


it myself), but too much overlaid with other matter for 
the lazy reader. 


Some Questions. 


I have had the thought of a happy chance that should 
bring me face to face with the ornithologist who should 
do that which either Mr. Finn or Mr. Dewar might 
easily have done, but which neither has—write the 
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really helpful book that we should all I.ve to usc; and 
having had that thought, I have been so courageous, 
or rash if you prefer it, as to consider what advice to 
give him. One piece is not to treat Calcutta as а 
single place, but as three places-—of gardens, namely, 
and Maidan, and jungle. For there are birds that the 
to be seen flying about the Maidan that are not to be 
found in any of the gardens, so that it is no use looking 
for them there. So, too, the moment you get into any 
of the jungle-land round about Calcutta, you will find 
birds that are never seen either on the Maidan, or in 
any garden. Опе would wish the writer of the ideal 
book to go into this. Further, as a thing is often not 
nearly as interesting as the reason for it, one would 
have him give us as often as possible the reason. Why 
does one never se» a green flv-catcher in a Calcutta 
garden, one wants to know, while they are to he found 
in plenty in the cold weather, on the Maidan, or out 
in the jungle. One would like also to know why the 
weaver-bird, which in Ranchi nests in the trees in one's 
garden, is never seen in a Calcutta garden, or on the 
Calcutta Maidan, or, if I am right, in any part of the. 
Calcutta jungles but one patch. It is where two palms 
stand, near one of the stations on the railway line that 
I have always vaguely thought of as going from 
Sealdah to Diamond Harbour. I once walked from th: 
road to the station (to the left of the road a little Бе- 
yond the Jodhpur Golf Club) to read and write down 
the name, but I have mislaid mv memorandum, and 
now, writing out-of-doors in a sunny meadow high u» 
a hill overlooking the Lake of Geneva, I am too far 
from any Indian Bradshaw or other work in which the 
name might be found. There runs, I may mention by 
the way, a long belt of bulrushes by the railway, very 
populous with bulbuls, and it is a good place in which 
to search for the crow-pheasant, a Calcutta jungle-bird, 
but a rare one. The belt of bulrushes runs generally 
in the direction north and south. The bulbuls, of an 
evening, are to be seen making short flights, in small 
companies, invariably in the northerly direction. Now 
why should that be? At the same time of day, in that 
part of the country, very small companies of mynahs 
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will be seen flying rapidly, in the easterly, or south- 
easterly direction, across the belt of bulrushes. It 
ig invariably in that direction. Now why should that 
Le? 


Two Gardens. 


The reason, it wil be seen, will sometimes be one 
for a subtler search than why birds are not to be found 
in gardens that are to be found on the Maiaan, vice 
versa, and so on, for the gardens themselves may differ 
greatly in bird life. The two gardens, No. 11 and 
No. 19, Loudon Street, though so similar in locality, 
nearness to water, etc. etc., have yet been found to 
differ greatly. Crows, kites, mynahs, magpies, spar- 
rows, bulbuls, owls, wagtails, coppersmith, seven 
sisters, swifts, doves, koels, and other birds they have in 
common (what a wealth it is, to be surel), but the 
golden oriole, an almost daily spectacle in the garden 
of No. 19, where, too, there is not one pair only, is 
never seen in the garden of No. 11. In it, too, though 
the commonest Calcutta king-fisher is frequently to be 
heard, he is very rarely seen, while in the other garden 
he is a common sight. It is so also with the wood- 
pecker, and with a bird that I have always privately 
named the ''bastard mynah," but which I believe is 
called in the books the ''pied starling,” or by some 
such name. It is frequently to be seen in the garden 
of No. 19. During ten years I only once saw it in 
the other garden. Then in that garden a certain neem 
tree is a favourite haunt of many little birds of a certain 
species. 1 have never seen the bird in the garden of 
NO. 19. It may be because there is no neem tree in 
that garden. None of the books, by the way, have 
helped me to learn what the bird is, but an old friend, 
calling one evening, told me it was a tree pipit. Ac- 
cording to the '' Concise Oxford Dictionary ’’ the pipit 
is a bird like the lark. Nothing less like the lark in 
its habit than my bird of the neem tree could be ima- 
gined, I should say. This, however, is not an argu- 
ment that I have any mind to pursue. Enough has 
been said to show in what hard and out-of-the-way 
ways we amateurs are driven to find out what we wish 
to learn. The bird, I may add, flies about rapidly, in 
and out of the neem tree, with a glint that is a little 
suggestive of that of silvery fish in a stream. 


À Mysterious Jay. 


Talking of the neem tree reminds me of another bird, 
for information as to which I have equally searched the 
books in vain. There was a pair of them, and they had 
their.nest in or near a neem tree in the very heart of 
the city—in the neem tree, namely, to the right of the 
entrance to the Imperial Library in Hare Street. They 
were the coleur (by this some one may know them) of a 
common shade of grey kid glove. "They were a little 
smaller than the mynah, and equally with the mynah 
gave the impression of being always perfectly 
‘* groomed."' 

Perhaps the hardest of all the reasons to find would 
be why only one blue jay is ever to be seen in Calcutta 
proper—3á.e., in the city considered apart from the sur- 
rounding jungle-and. That bird haunts the two or 
three acres of the race-course immediately opposite the 
site of the old jail. In Mr. Finn’s book, and in the first 
edition of it, published as long ago as тоот, just such 
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a solitary jay is mentioned as being frequently seen in 
that precise area. Can the one we now see possibly 
be the same bird? The mere amateur would say that 
no blue jay could possibly live so long, and that, if one 
could, the particular jay that I write of, a youngish- 
looking bird, certainly hasn’t; but if it is another bird, 
it is perhaps only the greater marvel. Some accident 
of a lost mate, conjoined with the extension, about that 
time, of the city junglewards, might account for a soli- 
tary jay; but how account for that jay’s place, on its 
decease, being taken by another solitary one? 


More Riddles. 


There are many other riddles, the answers ta any of 
which, one feels sure, would be of more interest to the 
bird amateur than, say, the speculation whether the 
phenomenon of four sky-blue eggs, in an open nest, at 
the top of a bush, does, or does not, bowl over the 
theory of protective colouring. To the bird amateur, 
be it noted, moving about his sunny garden in the spirit 
of St. Francis of Assisi. To such a one a sight given 
to me but the other day, walking from Vevey to La 
Chiesaz in this same Lake of Geneva country, the sight 
of a robin red-breast and a wren perched close together, 
surely the two most appealing of all birds, makes 
almost as pure a pleasure as anything in Nature can 
give a human being. One of the riddles is why so 
daring and so mischievous a bird as the kingcrow never , 
[ollows its food or its fun across from the Ballygunge 
maidan to the gardens of the Store Road houses. ‘There 
is but a road to cross. Kingcrows are always to be 
seen on the masdan—] have never seen one in any of 
the gardens. Other riddles are why the mynah of 
Mr, Dewar's pages, the mynah of the United Provinces, 
should permit himself licences, in the matter, for 
instance, of buiiding nests in sahtbs’ verandahs, that 
his Calcutta brother never dreams of taking; what 
makes the Calcutta dove equally loath to disturb the 
sahibe’ privacy; and what it can have been that has 
changed the Calcutta seven sisters into such furtive, 
and, ordinarily, such silent creatures, as to leave very 
many Calcutta residents unaware of their existence. In 
the United Provinces, it appears, it would be as im- 
possible not to know that they were there as to be 
unaware that one lived next door to the village school. 
They chatter, quarrel, and screech from morning to 
night. 

Having made that point—that in our ornithologists’ 
book the birds of the gardens, masdans, and jungles 
should be dealt with in separate divisions—I should 
wish to make this other that he should be particular 
to say where exactly in garden, or masdan or jungle 
to look for the birds, especially where exactly to 
look for the rarer and rarest birds. The fault of the 
book must not be, as it is the fault of most books of the 
kind, that it says nothing that is not already known, 
say, to any group of tennis players, sitting in a circle in 
a garden after there has ceased to be light enough to 
play by. That is just not to do for us what our paying 
our money entitles us to have done. 


Hidden Nests. 


There are few birds that make themselves as conspi- 
cuous as the crow does, when it alights on the railin 
of one's verandah, or as the kingcrow does, when it 
makes the back of a cow a perch from which to begin 
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each short flight that ends in the capture of an insect; 
but the practised bird-watcher knows what a predilec- 
tion birds in general have for the topmost branches of 
trees, and how many are consequently often to be seen 
against the sky-line. Most of them seem as fond of 
telegraph wires. Unfortunately the colours of birds, 
seen at the angle at which one looks at those, or at the 
tops of trees, are very hard to distinguish, especially 
against the Indian sky ; and that the birds are coloured, 
often so delicately, sometimes so brilliantly, is a great 
part of their interest. One wants to get above them, 
and look down on them, or, as that is seldom possible, 
to get as near to being on a level with them as may 
ое. The best is to watch them at work nest-buildiag, 
nr in the brooding, or feeding of their young, that 
follows, when, too, they are so occupied in a particular 
spot, as only to be frightened from it by a very noisy 
intruder. Unfortunately, with increase of years, and 
the consequent crowding-in of things to think about, 
one’s powers of observation, compared with one’s 
powers as а boy, become lamentably small. It is 
almost incredible, or would be to a boy, how nests and 
signs of nesting remain unperceived. Of course, when 
one has deliberately observed for a time, and with the 
sense of hearing as well as that of sight, and when 
some habit of the quality of ''second nature?’ has been 


acquired—when, say, some call of a kingfisher is heard. 


that one's companion may be only subconsciously 
aware of, or not at all——then more is perceived; but 
even then how meagre a fraction of the total it is. I 
have seen perhaps as many kingcrows as in ten years 
(less than my time in India) would build five hundred 
nests, yet I have seen but one. A compact, pretty 
little cup it was, it may be mentioned. Then I have 
found but two coppersmiths’ nests. The first was 
towards the end (on the underneath side) of a decaying 
branch of a rain-tree in the garden of No. 11, Loudon 
Street. А pestilential mali (that is not in the spirit 
of St. Francis) soon afterwards sawed off the branch 
for firewood, with the eggs still warm in the nest. The 
other was right in the middle of a peepul tree trunk 
out in the jungle. I had sat watching the bird fly 
to the nest with food for its young, disappear into it, 
or pass the food to the mother-bird that had come 
to the ‘‘door’’ of the nest for it (I have a little forgotten 
the details), and make off each time for another 
mouthful, when I noticed that on one of its returns, it 
alighted on a neighbouring tree, and sat there merely 
watching its nest. The reason soon appeared. Two 
long, slim snakes were gliding up and down the 
ranches of the peepul. I there noticed, if І remember 
rightly, that the squirrels did not appear in the least 
concerned. My recollection, indeed is, that they 
ultimately chased the snakes away. 

That—a tale of three nests and once a mynah’s, some 
swifts’ and those of the weaver birds that have been 
mentioned—apart from noticing kites’ nest and crows’, 
which nobody would count, is all my achievement in 
the way of nest-finding in Calcutta. Others, with 
more the instinct for order in their mental lumber. 
xooms, and things put away and requiring no further 
zhought, would observe incomparably more; but even 
they would observe the better for the help that our 
ornithologisb should give. "They, with the knowledge 
Of a fair proportion of the nests between Park Street 
and the railway that crosses the  Gariahat and 
Tollygunge roads, would live in bird-land as I never 
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shall, who muddle up bulbuls, koels, and coppersmiths 
with the sociological questions raised by Ibsen's plays, 
Dostoievski's debts, Carlyle's hero-worship, and 
dozen other pieces of such lumber. As l wander 
musing in the jungle, I mean. | 

Another point that I should wish to make is that the 
book should give the Indian names of the birds, for 
an additional interest, even in some cases for the poetry 
of them. The work of collecting the Indian names for 
what they are most interested in has been very 
thoroughly done by the botanists. Countless lists ol 
the Indian names of plants, some of them of the bulk 
of books, have been printed, which is proof that the 
thing could be done for the birds also. We are all 
familiar, of course, with chil and keuwa as the Indian 
names for the kite and the crow, and koel and тупай 
are Indian terms. Doel, 1 was once, told, is a name for 
the kingcrow in use in Bengal, and nilkanta for the 
coppersmith. It is surely of interest to know these 
names? Certainly, but for a reason almost too deeply 
hidden to be discovered, one would far rather, in a 
poem, call most Indian birds, as most Indian trees, 
by their Indian names. 


a 


Birds’ Habits. 

Finally, as there are few Calcutta people, likely to 
read the book, who do not spend some portion of their 
time' in India in the Hills, if not also in some other part 
of the Plains, I would have the book contain a chapter 
in which some account should be given of the birds tbat 
are common in other parts of India, though never seen 
in or near Calcutta. Such is the hoopoe, half a dozen 
of which I have seen together in a garden in Bankipui 
(I once saw a crow-pheasant in the same garden : it was 
very early in the morning), and such is the magpie- 
robin, which is all over the Nilgiris; but the most in- 
teresting of the non-Calcutta birds that I have seen, 
though they were very possibly not common there, 
were in Mussoorie. It was mid-autumn, if not late- 
autumn, and the birds, one's thought was, were migrat- 
ing from the higher valleys. That question of migra- 
tion, by the way, is one upon which the amateur Anglo- 
Indian appears to be almost wholly without information. 
The swift never leaves Calcutta, as the swallow never 
comes, but the green flycatcher does. Does it journev 
north or south, east or west, and what takes it away? 
I have seen two or three in Madras (perched on tele- 
graph wires), when (it was September or early Octo- 
Бег) I knew it was too soon to look for them in 
Calcutta. I used to think the koel left Calcutta, as 
the cuckoo leaves England, but now I think it doesn't, 
or, if it does, that it is only for a short time. Why 
not refer to the books for the information? Because 
I doubt very much if thev give it. Indeed, that is the 
whole point. 

No one, after all this, will ask if I consider the com- 
panionship of Indian birds worth the trouble to learn 
about them ; but what the whole may amount to is not 
for me to say, who have only brushed the subject, if 
repeatedly, in passing. Many would consider it a poor 
interesb, not comparable with that of any game. There 
is no nightingale to sing to all the world, or only the 
shama from a cage; except in the Nilgiris, where I have 
heard plenty of them, and presumably where the condi- 
tions are similar, there is no lark to inspire a Shelley or 
a Wordsworth; the loved cuckoo’s call is heard only 
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round about Kinchinjunga and in the other Hills; 
there is no bird that makes quite so irresistible an 
appeal to man’s affection as robin red-breast—in beauty 
of colouring, combined with grace of form and action, 
in a creature so little, yet so friendly. (Imagine the 
mouse a beautiful blue, and that it constantly climbed 
on to tables, and sat up, and looked at us—how fond 
we should be of it, who are, so many of us, so fond 
of it as itis)! There may not be nightingales, or larks, 


so prosperous. Hardly anything seems to happen to 
startle them. Carefully as one may count them, mi- 
croscopically as one may scrutinise lawn, and bush, and 
tree for sign of a missing figure, one never seems to 
miss one. The cats that swarm in the gardens catch 
mice, but they seem to leave the birds alone. Only once 
have І seen a hawk preying in a garden. It aimed at 
a kingfisher, but missed it, and in ten seconds more all 
the crows had collected, and were chasing it away. 


Before one could think of the crows as ranging them- 
selves in long, picturesque lines, towards sunset, on 
the parapets of such buildings as the Calcutta 
Madrasah, or on: telephone or telegraph wires—one 
can think of them now also as the guardians of the 
gardens. They may disturb their peace in one way. If 
they keep it in another. 

Salaam, cheriya-log / 


or cuckoos, or robins in Calcutta, and one may have to 
go far from one's garden for the most beautiful of all 
bird-colouring here—the blue of the jay—but round 
one's very door may be, and as a daily sight, the blue 
of the kingfisher, the golden yellow of the oriole, the 
wonderful metallic lines of the woodpecker, and the 
quieter colours of coppersmith, bulbul, mynah, and 
dove. Then the birds’ appear all so happy, so well-fed, 


CANADA AND INDIAN EXPORTS. 


Tux Board of Trade Journal comments as follows in 
its issue of 18th March, 1920 :—Canadians are, at the 
moment, finding it a distinct advantage to turn to the 

- United Kingdom market rather than to the United States 
for the satisfaction of their needs. The exchange 
between the United States and Canada continues adverse 
to the Dominion, and recently the Associated Boards of 
Trade of Eastern British Columbia passsed a resolution, 
that in view of the adverse trade balance between 
Canada and the Unites States, and the consequent heavy ; 
discount оп Canadian funds in that country, every 
patriotic Canadian should restrict his purchases of 
United-States goods as much as possible, and should buy 
those of Canadian or British manufacture. It is claimed 
that this will result in a rise in the value of Canadian 
funds in the United States, also in the establishment of 
further manufactures in Canada and the expansion of 
existing ones, and in a nearer approach to normal of 
the value of the pound sterling in Canada, with beneficial 
results to trade with Great Britain. 

Similar considerations tend to encourage the purchase , 
of Indian products by Canadian firms direct from India 
instead of from importersin the United States of 
America. By direct purchase not only would the profits 
now taken by the middlemen in the United States of 
America be eliminated but the importers would get the 
benefit of the preference given to imports from a part of 
the British Empire. 
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by which even the weakliest can be nourished 
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Benger’s Food can be fully nutritive when 
digestion is weakened, because while being 
prepared, it undergoes a first process of 
natural digestion, the means for which are 
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INDIAN AGENCY. 


M. B. L. SHUKUL & CO. 
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(Established 1890.) Annual Subscription Rs. 9 (Post Free). 
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Electrical, and Allied Work has been secured by Advertisers in 
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A REPRESENTATIVE PUBLICATION FOR THE 


TEXTILE ENGINEERING & ELECTRICAL 
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Published Monthly by M. C. Rutnagur & Co. 
at ad Meadows Street, Fort, Bombay. 
= Telegrams : " Journal, Bombay." 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE-MARKS AGENCY 


(ESTABLISHED 1890.) 
PATENTS OBTAINED IN INDIA, ENGLAND, AMERICA, 


ITALY, FRANCE AND OTHER COUNTRIES AT MODERATE 
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Marsball's Class “K” Engines combined 
with “Britannia” Boilers as illustrated 
form an ideal plant for Tea Gardens, Rice 
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Write for full particulars, 
"Es 
MARSHALL SONS & Co.,(India) 
| Limited. 


ENGINEERS 
99, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


Branches: BOMBAY, MADRAS, BEZWADA 
AND LAHORE. 


Works: GAINSBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 
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Published every Thursday. 


HE weekly review of Indian Commercial, Finan- 

cial, Industrial and Agricultural Progress. Leading 
Articles, On Change Notes, Coal, Jute and Tea Notes, 
Insurance, Shipping and Banking Notes, Company 
Reports and Accounts, Produce and Weekly Share 
Market Reports and full particulars of Jute, Coal, 
Tea, Cotton, Flour, Hydraulic Presses, Sugar, 
Engineering, Rubber, and Miscellaneous Companies. 
Subscription Rates:—Rs. 20 yearly, Rs. 11-8 half- 
yearly, and Rs. 6 quarterly payable in advance. 
Postage out of India Rs. 8 per annum extra. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


“Commerce” circulates in more than 250 mofussil 
stations in India, and affords one of the best advertising 
media. 


Specimen copy and advertisement rates on application 


to— | 
THE MANAGER, “COMMERCE " 
Р. О. BOX NO. 194 : : CALCUTTA. 


Telephone No. 865. 


MARTIN & CO. 


6-7, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA 





ub" 


"BISCOLITE" 


Manufactured by 
THE BENGAL IRON COMPANY, LTD. 
SOLD IN TWO QUALITIES 


No. 1. A Wood Preservative. 
No. 2. A Steel Preservative. 


Sold in 5-gallon drums. Samples submitted free of charge. 


ub". 


FIREBRICKS & FIRECLAY 


Manufactured by 


THE BENGAL FIREBRICK COMPANY 


Fire Bricks of every description and 
for all purposes. ©, Stocks kept of 
all Standard Shapes and Sizes. Stocks 
of Firebricks and Fireclay Dust 
held at Kidderpore and Kulti for 
immediate delivery. | 


ub" 


PARTICULARS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 





The Sun's Action 


on the Skin 


O those long resident in the East it is common to 
| develop swarthy, discoloured and unhealthy com- 
plexions, The swarthiness is due to the actinic rays 
of the sun cau-ing a pigment to form and harden 
between the pores of the skin. The unhealthiness is for 
want of a reliable corrective. Hoth these disadvantages 
will disappear by persistent use of Fairskin Tabl. ts which 
remove the pigment on the skin and act as a perfect blood 
urifier. This remedy is simp'e and easy to take. А small 
ottle can be cirried in the hand-big or purse and one 
tablet should be swallowed with a little water after each 
meal, The good effects will be immediately apparent, and 
one essential cause of skin trouble —z.e., constipation —will 
be removed in less time than it takes tc. tell, A course of 
6 bottles will cure the most deep-seated skin trouble. 





THE FAIRSKIN SPECIALTIES CO. 
LONDON а PARIS NEW YORK 


Send for a Trial Bottle, Rs. 1-8 


From all Chemists and Bazar Vendors or 
from the Distributors for ihe Far East: 


Frank Ross & Co., Ltd., Chowringhee, Calcutta 


Send us the name of your Chemist if he does nol carry a stock. 








THE INDIAN REVIEW. 


UNIFORM CLOTH BOUND VOLUMES. 


SPEECHES and WRITINGS of 


THE RT. HON. LORD SINHA. 
First Up-to-date Collection, Cloth Bound & Indexed. 
Price, Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “I. К Rs. 2-8, 
GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE. 
3rd Edition, Cloth Bound and Indexed. 
Price, Rs 4, To Subscribers of ** I. R.” Rs, 3. 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, 
An Exhaustive and Comprehensive Collection. 
sth Edition, Rs, 3, To Subscribers of ** I, R.” Rs, 2-8, 
DADABHAI NAOROJI. ^" 
2nd Edition, Rs. 3. То Subscribers of “I, К.” Rs, 2-8. 


SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN. 
Price, Rs 3. То Subscribers of ** I, К.” Rs, 2-8. 


MADAN МОНАМ MALAVIYA, 
Comprehensive and Up-to-date Collections. 
Price, Кз. 3. To Subscribers of ** I. R” Rs. 2-8. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI. 
and Edition, Revised, Enlarged, Up-to-date. 
Price Кз, 3. To Subscribers of “J, R.” Rs, 2-8, 
SURENDRANATH BANERJEA 
Price, Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “I, R.” Rs. 2-8, 


SIR DINSHAW WACHA, 
Price, Rs, 3. To Subscribers of '* I. R.” Rs. 2.8. 


Dr. RAY’S ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES. 
Price, Rs, 3. То Subscribers of “І, К.” Rs, 2-8, 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 
THE GOVERNANCE OF INDIA. 


A IIAND-BOOK OF PROGRESSIVE POLITIOS. 
BY BABU GOVINDA DAS. 


Bahu Govinda Dass book on the ** Governance of India" 
offers a constructive scheme of reforms in the Indian constitu- 
tion. The book is full of original and finitful observations, 
the resu't of the author's conlinucus study and reflection on 
the subject for years. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth Bound, 


Price, Rs. 3. To Subscibers of /латап Review, Rs. 2-8. 


INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND THR GROWTII 
OF INDIAN NATIONALISM, 
BY | 


Hon. AMVIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR. 


and Edition. Price, Rs. з To Subscribera of 
indian Review. Кв. 2-8, 


gr The Annual Subscribers to the “INDIAN REVIEW” 
fs As. 5 (five). A few ecpies of back numbers from January 
are available ийчу он can commence from any month, 
Any one who wishes to buy books at ihe concession rates must 
renuit Rs s, one year’s ибиз б ton in advances. 


e PT EO д ара а аа ene a ara 
G. A, Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 
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. 1 monthly. Rs. 9 per annum. | 


"Indian Motor News." 








ego aso 













“Indian Industries and 


` “Indian Motor News ” was 
Power" has been regularly [@ 


|. first published in 1907 and it 
I | was the first and only TWO 
| v  Mlustrated Journal devoted 

c4 exclusively to Motoring and FIRST-C LA SS 
: Aviation in India. It is now сый 
corporate d with “Indian TRADE 
dustries and Power.” It | 
contains articles by the leading AND | 
: men in the Motor and Aviation | 
| | World. Resident correspon- T E C H NI C A L 


: . dents, who are daily engaged 


in the Automobile industry, | J 0 U RN A L S 


write regularly on the trade 


und prospects in their FOR 


Write for ийни 


` further Particulars. 







published for Һе past 18 years. —. 
It is the leading Engineering — 











and Industrial Journal of © 
Western India. The Press of. ; 
India says it is “ Brightl 
written, ably edited, well ill 













trated and full of. valuable Ў 


information for теи ба. men | 










and mana£gers of industrial 


and commercial concerns. de 





No expense is spared їп its SU 






publication. It © 












known as the best publication | | К 





of its kind in the East. 
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Write for 
Advice on Technical 
Advertising. 
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i Indian Industries & Power.” 


Bengal ойе: 2: 









ooo Head Office : "D. 
Hornby Road, BOMBAY. _ 
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Registered at the G.P.O. as a ;Neiwipaper | 


РП] (FS Sui 


ZHF MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS | | 





No. 5 (New Series) VOL. IV.. APRIL, 1921. | . ONE RUPEE 


Indiam © Business” circulates amongst all Business Houses, Factories, Mills, Government 
Offices, Universities, Colleges, Schools, Clubs, Regimental Messes throughout India, Burma 
- and Ceylon and has over eight hundred sales representatives. Copies are filed for reference 
in the Royal Exchange Rooms of Calcutta, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Dundee, also «t 
the Overseas Club and the Or iental ` Club, London, and with the various Trade and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, U. 5: 4. London Ой: Kings House, Kingsway, W.C. 





OWNED AND PUBLISHED. BY. THE TATA PUBLICITY CORPORATION, LID. 
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EXPORTERS! IMPORTERS!! MANUFACTURERS!!! 
Authorised Capital - - - Rs. 50,00,000 
Issued Capital  - - - - , 29,00,000 
Í DIRECTORS: | 
H. ©. Dinshaw, Esq., M.Y.0., о.в.ю. (Chairman). Kedarmal Bhuramal, Esq. 
N. G. Hunt, Esq. ' Maganlal Callianjee, Esq. 
| M, M. Chotani, Esq. M. M. Shirgaonkar, Esq. 


* 1. David, Esq. J. B. Jassawalla, Esq. (Ex-officio.) 
Registered Offllees:; —& RISHNA BUILDING, HORNBY ROAD. FORT, BOMBAY. 


EXPORTS :—, 5. IMPORTS ty som 


INDENTORB, BUYING AND BELLING AGENTS FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN HOUSES. 


| 
| 
| 
| THE INDO-FOREIGN TRADING & INDUSTRIAL Co., Ltd 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Incorporated in India.) | 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 


Constituted under the Imperial Bank of India 
Act, 1920, for the purpose of taking overthe under. 
. takings and business of the Bank of Bengal, the 
Bank of Madras and the Bank of Bombay. 


In acco-dance with the terms and conditions of 
the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, the under- 
takings and business of the 

BANK OF BENGAL 

BANK OF MADRAS 

BANK OF BOMBAY 

were transferred to and taken over by the Imperial 
Bank cf India on the 27th of January 1921, and 
all commun.catiouns which otherwise would have 
been addressed to any of the above Banks should 
now be addressed to the Imperial Bank of India. 
Sır N, Н. Y. WARREN, 
Big ROBERT AITKEN, 
А . Managing Governors. 


8. A. H. SITWELL, 

Secretary & Treasurer, 
Bengal. 

М. M. MURRAY, 


Secretary & Treasurer, 
EN 


Madras. 


-К. A. DON, 
Secretary & Treasurer, 
Bombay. 





COX & CO. 


BANKERS, 
Established 1768. 
Registered under the Companies (Consolidation 
Act, 1908. - 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve, £1,250,000, 
HEAD OFFICE : 
16, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 
CITY OFFICE: 
38, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 
BRANCHES : 
f 


Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Rawalpindi, Murree, 
Srinagar and Gulmarg (Kashmir). 


EGYPT: 
Alexandria, Alexandria Docks, Cairo, Port Said. 


COX & CO. (FRANCE), LD., Bankers. 


HEAD OFFICE : Paris 33, Rue du 4 Septembre, 
BRANCHES: Boulogne, Rouen, Le Havre, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, Cannes, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Mentone, Cologne (Germany), Algiers, Oran 
(N. Africa). 

BANKING and EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every 
description transacted. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received. 
DRAFTS. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT issued (in Sterling ог 
Currency) fo all parts of the World. 
COLLECTION anb NEGOTIATION OF BILLS 
drawn against In ports and Exports, and all other 
classes of COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 
business undertaken. 


W. D. WOELLWARTH, 
Manager. 


Calcutta Office ; 5, Bankshall Street. 
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1"Allahabad. Bank, Ld. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. ` > . 


Authorised and Subscribed Capital Re, 40,00,000 
Cantal Called up ane эз 35,50,000 
Reserve Fund in Government Paper » 95,50,000 
Contingency Fund for equalisation of 

Dividend: Proviston for bad or doubt- 

ful debts, adjusting fluctuations tn 

values of investments of eto. .. gy  0,00,000 


HEAD OFFIOE-—-ALLAHABAD. 


Branches: 
Bombay, Bareilly, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Delhi, Dehra 
Dun, Gorakhpore, Jhansi. Jubbulpore, Lucknow, 
Meerut, Mussoorie, Naini Tal, Nagpur and Patna. 


Sub-Agenoles : 
Allahabad City Office, Amritsar, Aminabad Park 
(Lucknow), Benares, Cawnpore City Office, Chandhausi, 
Fyzabad, Hathras, Lucknow City Office, Lyallpur, 
Moradabad, Muttra, Rae Bareli and Sitapur. 
Correspondents—In all the principal towns throughout 
India. | 
London Bankers—The P. &O. Banking Corporation, Ltd., 
''he National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ld. 
Current Accounts— Opened free of charge. | 
Fixed Deposits—Received for long or short periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. : 
Savings Banks Deposiis—Sinall sums received. Copy of 
rules can bó obtained on application. Government 5 
Paper and other securities purchased and sold, the 
Custody thereof undertaken and Interest and Divid- 
ends realised.  . 
Loans and Cash Credits granted. 
Currency Notes of any Circle, Cheques and Hundies 
are received for credit in Fixed Deposit Account, free 
of charge. | 
Banking business of every description ігапвасіеа. Сору 
of rules may be had oa application at the Head Office 
and at any of the Branches. 
6, Roya l Exchange Place. Agent 





The Mercantile Bank 
of India, Limited. 


(Incorporated in England.) 


Subscribed Capital ... ... 21,800,000 
Patd-up Capital — ... .. $1,050,000 
Reserve Fund ж .. 21,100,000 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders £780,000 


LONDON BANKERS : 
The Bank of England. 
The London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15, Gracechurch ‘Street, London, Е.С. 3. 


Culeutta, Howrah, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Rangoon, Oolombo, Kandy, Galle, 
Peneng, Singapore, Shanghai, Hongkong, Kuala 
Lumpur (F. M. 8.), Kota Bharu (Kelantan), 
Mauritius, New York, U.S.A. 


Current Accounts opened апа interest allowed at 
2 percent. per annum on daily balance up to 
one lakh of rupees. 

Fixed Deposits—Deposits are receive. for fixed 
periods on terme which may Le ascertained on 
application. pP ES 
A: SCOTT-SMITH, 

в, Clive Street, Calcutta, _ Manager. 
Howrah Agency: 88, Grand Trunk Road, Maidan, 


oN ead A 





10, DALHOUSIE 


Bengal National Bank, là 


11, Оттун SRrREET, ÜALOUTTA. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE INDIAN 
-COMPANIES' AOT. 


(Established 1907.) 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. ~ 


В. OHAKRAVARTI, Bar-at-Law—Chairman. 
Rasa Кізнорт Lan Goswami, Zemindar. 
Сокот, Osanp of Messrs. Sital Prasad, Kharag 
Prasad, Bankers. 
KxsogRAM Poppar, Banker and Merchant. 
P. L. Roy, Bar-at-Law. 
B. K. LAHIRI, Bar-at- Law. 
H. N. Darta, Solicitor, 
B. N. BANzsnzxE— Managing Director. 
FIXED DEPOSITS received and interest 
allowed at the following rates:— 
Б percent. for 6 months’ Deposits. 
5% per cent, for 12 months’ Deposits (interest 
peyable half-yearly). 
Special rates for shorter and longer periods and 
T amounts which may be ascertained on 
lication. 

RRENT ACCOUNTS opened with a mini- 
mum sum of Ка, 200, and interest allowed at 2% 
per annum on the daily balance from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 1,00,000. 

SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNTS opend and 
interest allowed at the rate 4% per annum. 
CREDITS granted on approved securities and 
every description of Banking business transacted. 
For further particulars and rules of business 
apply to— 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. 





Calcutta Industrial 
:: Bank, Limited, :: 


SQUARE. 


Capital Authorised & Subscribed Rs. 2,00,00,000 


Capital Called-up  ... souk s 40,00,000 
Capta Paid-up aa Eno 43) 40,02,350 
Reserve Fund 12 MAL р 1,00,000 


London Correspondents:— 
BARCLAY'S BANK, LIMITED, 


168, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Current Accounts opened and interest 


allowed at 2 per cent. on daily balances 
up to Rs. 1,00,000. 


Savings Bank Accounts opened and 
interest allowed at 4 per cent. 


Fixed Deposits are received on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


Advances made on approved security. 


D. MACKENZIE, 
e 
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ТНЕ 
CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA LTD., 


ج 


Authorised Capital Rs, 1,00,00,000 


Subscribed. Capital .. „»  1,00,00,000 
Patd-up Capital Ke d 49,99,000 
Reserve Fund ا‎ у 19,060,000 


Head Office: BOMBAY, 
Branches :—Anmritser, Calcutta, Jharia, Kara- 
chi, Lahore, Lyallpur. 


Current Aocouuts—Opened and interest at 
3 per cent. per annum allowed on daily balances. 


Fixed Deposit— Received at 54 per cent. per 
annum for 12 months, and for shorter periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


Loans, Overdrafts and Cash Credits — 
Allowed on approved securities at favourable rates. 
Government Paper and other securities purchased 
and sold, the custody thereof undertaken and 
interest and dividends realised. 

London Agents :—The London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Ltd., No. 5, Threadneedle Street, 
London. 

Banking business of every description under- 
tekon, апа. all possible facilities given to consti- 
tuents. 

Copy of Rules, eto., may be had on application 
to the Head Office and any of the branches. 


Calcutta Branch, A. R. DAVAR, 


3 & 8, Clive Row. Agent. 








The Eastern Bank, Ld. 


(Incorporated in England.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 
4, Crosby Square, London, E C. 3. 


Authorised Capital £2,000,000 
Cailed-up Capital £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund £ 266, 000 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders £1,000,000 


BRANCHES: — 
Amara, Baghdad, Bahrein Baerah, Basrah City, 
Hillah, Mosul. Bombay, Caicutta, Colombo. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
CHAIRMAN jm 


The Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Kt. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN :— 
J. 8. Haskell, Esq. 


Bir J. Leigh Wood, x.B.g., G. Bromley Martin, 
Esq., James H. Batty, Esq., Emile Franequi, Esg. 
Meyer Sassoon, Esq. 


General Banking end Exchange business transacted 

with the Chief Commercial Cities of the world. 

Deposits received on special terma to be ascertained 
on application. 


CanovTrA Ввамон-—9, Clive Srreet. 


D. ANDREW, 
Manager. 
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Nederlandsch-Indische Handels Bank 


(NETHERLANDS INDIA COMMERCIAL BANK) 


x EPIIT a E 


Calcutta Office : 


( temporarily.) 


Authorised Capital 


Paid-up Capital T 


Reserves about 


Head Office : AMSTERDAM. 


Weltvreden. 


Branches : ри —— Medan, Palembang. 


)" 


79 


Branch Office :—THE HAGUE. 
JAVA :—Bandaeng, Cheribon, Pekalongan, Probolinggo, 


5, ROYAL EXCHANGE кын 2nd FLOOR. 


(ils. $i dide about £5,000,000 
5,50,00,000 , 
4,20,00,000 و‎ 


£4,580,000 
£3,700,000 


Eastern Head Office : —BATAVIA, 
Samarang, Soerabaya, Tegal, 


OTHER DUTCH EAST INDIAN ISLANDS :—Ampenan, Macassar, Menado, Gorontalo. 


Further :—ÉBOMBAY, CALCUTTA, 


SINGAPORE, HONGKONG, 


SHANGHAI. KOBE. 


London Bankers :—SWISS BANK CORPORATION, WILLIAM DEACON’S BANK, 
LONDON. JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, Lp. 
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SOR f fk fk ROR o fk kk жокко аЬ 


JAVA SEA & FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
LIMITED. 


(incorporated in Batavia A. D. 1861.) 


Insurance Company of the Dutch East 
Indian Government Represented in 
Calcutta for over 50 years by 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO, 


Marine. Fire. Motor Cars. S.S. “Ecuador” _ SS. "Venezuela" 
Head Office :— BATAVIA. These steamers are ed with the most modern 
Europe Branches improvements for comfort and safety of passengers. 
LoNDON, eee ee One and two BED staterooms only. No upper berths, 
OURNE AND SYDNEY PANAMA SERVICE. 
Prid E iiam San Francisco, Mexico, Central america, 
m Panama. 
British Indis Branches: Safety and comfort of Passengers 
CALCUTTA, RANGOON, 


Java Branches: 
SoURABAYA, SAMARANG, BANDOENG, МЕРАМ, Macassan. 


SLUYTERS g CO. 
General Administration Office. 
Branch Offfica : CALCUTTA, 
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PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 


AMERICAN LINE. 
MANILA EAST INDIA SERVICE. 
Calcutta and Colombo to San Francisco 


Via Singapore, Saigon, Manila and Honolulu. 
S.S. "Santa Cruz" 
No “Haleakala” 


TRANS- PACIF IC C SERVICE. 
Manila and Hongkong to San Francisco 
Vid Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama and Honolulu. 


3, CLIVE iu CALCUTTA 


For passage Bisson only іо 
THOS. COOK & SON, COX'S SHIPPING AGENCY, LIMITED. 
GRINDLAY & CO., KING HAMILTON & CO. t: anywhere in in India. 


escent 


29, Strand Road. 


consideration. 
For اا‎ re. freight or passage apply to— 
THE ANGUS CO., LTD. 
: 
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FOR SALE 
SURPLUS GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. 


Black Canvas Waterproof Bags. . Boot Blacking Brushes. 
Size 2’ 6°x2’ with brass eyelets and flap to | Rs. 2 per doz. (minimum) or Rs. 18 per gross. 
proteot contents: suitable for linen or travelling. B 
"n | oot Pollshing Brushes. 
Rs. 10 per doz. (minimum) or Rs. 100 per gross. | Rs. 3 per doz. (minimum) or Rs. 26 per gross. 
Rubber Knee Boots. (Gum Boots). 


Sizes 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 only (no half sizes). Clothes Brushes. 
Rs. 42 for 6 pairs (minimum) or Rs. 60 for 12 pairs. Rs. 5 per dozen (minimum) or Rs, 48 per gross. 
Officers’ Saddles with Numdah Panels. Wall Bags (for tents). 
Without stirrups, Rs. 31-8 each or Rs. 360 per doz. | 7’ 6"x 2’ 9", suitable for mule bags, Rs. 10 per doz. 
Blook tin flat bottom ‚1 347x97x24" deep, for | y 6" x 2^ 6", suitable for mule bags, Rs, 9 per doz. 
use as frying pans or oil drip pans, Rs. 5 per doz. 
(minimum). Two-wheeled Carts. 
Ambulance Stretchers. Standard Army Transport flat cart with driver’s 


Folding Army pattern, size 6'x 2’ exceptionally | seat and shafts for single bullock. or pony draft. 
strong with flax canvas tops and 6" steel legs. Could | Extremely strong and light. Can be used as 
be used as camp beds, Rs.7-8 each or Rs. 80 per doz. | handcart, Rs, 150 each. 

All enquires to be addressed to the Controller (Sales), 87-A, Park Street, Calcutta, by ive and not by name. 

The Stores, which are new and in gooa condition may be inspected at the Surplus Stores Depót, No. 2-D, Hide Shed, Hide 
Road, Kidderpore, without a permit between 10 am. and 4-30 p.m. 

Stores will be sent by V.-P. Р. or by rail with the receipt by V.-P P., unless payment accompanies order, The ecet of 
packing and postage will be charged for. The minimum quantity that can be despatched is stated against euch tem. — Sn.aller 
quantities can only be sold by personal applicatioa to Controller (Sales) office 


CaLOUTTA, | C. А. WILLIAMS, 
87-A, Park Street. Controller (Sales), 
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The SOUTH INDIA INDUSTRIALS, LTD., 


MECHANICAL AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


d 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS AND GENERAL HARDWARE 
MERCHANTS. 


Tea, cotton and rubber factories. Sheds for theatricals and other purposes. Plain and 
ornamental spiral staircases, entrance gates, fencings of skilled workmanship. Galvanized- 
iron, steel or cast-iron tanks of any shape or capacity. Cast-iron pipes, tees and bends of 
all kinds. Bridges and trusses of any type or design from 30 feet to 100 feet span. Railings 
for compounds, gardens, verandahs, etc. Cast-iron columns, plain and ornamental, of any 
diameter or height. Cast-iron lamp-posts, etc. Cast-iron and wrought-iron belt and rope 
pulleys. Specialists in all class of repair work for steam, oil and gas engines. Cylinders, 
piston rings, water jackets liners, vapourisers accurately made and promptly supplied. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES, FREE TO BONA-FIDE ENQUIRIES. 


THE RELIANCE ENGINEERING WORKS. 


MADRAS. 
TELECRAMS: "RELIANCE." POST BOX 553. TELEPHONE No. 6 


i EN 


NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPY. | 





(Netherlands Trading Society) 
ESTABLISHED 1824 
Statutory Reserve Fund сав ns e 14,555,284.— „ 1,446,107./— 
Special Reserve Funds « 29,160,000.— ., 2,096,666./— 


Head Office at AMSTERDAM. 
Agencies at ROTTERDAM and The HAGUE. 
Eastern Head-Agency at BATAVIA. 


BRANCHES :—in BATAVIA, re SOURABAYA and all the principal places 
in the DUTCH EAST INDIES, CALCUTTA, RANGOON, PENANG, SINGAPORE, 


KOBE. 
RS THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK OF 
TD. 
CALCUTTA OFFICE :—29, STRAND ROAD, CORNER OF CANNING STREET 


MM AP "Ө ч" “ӨЛ Чы” ГӨ" Л ЛЛ a оонай IB 


DRAFTS, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS and LETTERS-OF-CREDIT issued, 


FIXED DEPOSITS received and CURRENT ACCOUNTS. opened. 
BANKING and EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description transacted. - 
| J. С. JURRJENS, 


Agent. 


( 
Guilders Pounds 
f. 12-4. t. 
Fully Paid-up Capitai M ae f. 80,000,000.— £. 6,666,666./— 
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OLIVINE 


THE NEW VEGETABLE COOKING OIL 


Q CERTIFIED ABSOLUTELY PURE Ф 
MOST ECO-NOMICAL IN USE 
@ HALF THE PRICE OF GHEE ae 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR OLIVINE 2 
USED IN NEARLY ALL THE LEADING HOTELS 
pe 





SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


McDOWELL & COMPANY, ‘LTD, 


MADRAS, BOMBAY, COLOMBO & COCHIN, 





"< ар а с. .. 


DOUGLAS & GRANT, LID. 


(Incorporated jn Scotland. 


RICE MILL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers and suppliers of :— 





Rice Mill Machinery Drop Valve Engines 


Oil Mill Machinery Corliss Valve 


Engines 
Wood-Working 
Machinery Marine Engines 
Pumping Machinery Barnng Engines 





Steam and Electric Winding Engines and Haulages, etc. 


Head Office and Works — Kirkcaldy, Scotland. 


MADRAS BRANCH 
P O. Box 14. 

| Ihumbu Chetty Street. 

MANAGING AGENTS ‘— 

Shaw Wallace & Co. 


CALCUTTA BRANCH 


Temple Chambers 


b] 


No 6. Old Post Office St. 


RANGOON BRANCH 







P. O. Box 459 


75, Merchant Street. 


A ona m i АЙНА a tH aw a А HHA н‏ ت 


Modernly Equipped Workshop and Foundrv at Monkey 
Point Road, Rangoon. 


Other Branches at London, Bangkok, Saigon and Haiphong. 
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THE RUSTON CRUDE OIL ENGINE 


FOR DURABILITY 


ECONOMY SIMPLICITY 





FOR RESIDUAL, CRUDE, AND REFINED OILS 





The Engine with the Smallest Fuel Consumption 


We have in Stock, or expect carly delivery 
of, the following sizes:—15 to 100 B.H.P. 


. WHERE I E EE LUE LE E FEHLT LLL LLLI HELLE ELLE LLL ELE LLO LLL LOMA 


Full particulars as to these sizes and to larger sizes, 130 


to 340 B.H.P., Single and Double Cylinder Engines, from— 


M A р TI N & C » — — | 


6 & 7, CLIVE STREET :: ps CALCUTTA 


Sole Agents for RUSTON & HORNSBY, LTD., Lincoln, England 
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WATER PURIFICATION 


The “PATERSON?” system 


THE PATERSON ENGINEERING Co., Lid. 


WATER 


( Incorporated in Great Britain. ) 


WATER 


FILTRATION FILTRATION 
— Temple Chambers, Calcutta. | "^o 
AND POST BOX No. 680 ' AND OIL 
STERILISATION TELEPHONE No. 3262 ELIMINATION 
FOR jı FOR 
MUNICIPAL Telegrams: "CUMULATIVE," CALCUTTA INDUSTRIAL 


SUPPLY 
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Head Office: KINGSWAY, LONDON 











OUTSIDE-CENTRE PACKED PLUNGER 


PUMP 
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WHY ALLOW YOUR COLLIERY ТО 
FLOOD OWING TO INEFFICIENT 
PUMPS, INSTALL A WORTHINGTON 
OUTSIDE-CENTRE PACKED PLUNGER 
PUMP & OVERCOME THE DIFFICULTY. 


FOR MINE SERVICE 


WORTHINGTON: SIMPSON, Ltd. 


Sultan Buildings DELHI 


Temple C жы bers 


FORT STREET BOMBAY [32 Alipore Rd. | 6 Old Post Office Street CALCUTTA 
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Telegrams: Telephone 


“ SANITARIAN." QUU 2 H ICE, No. 875. 


NESBIT ROAD 


Qo Mazagon :: BOMBAY 


O 
THE 1 
| CURRY BAG TYER 2 


d 2 











E Absolutely secure, cannot slip, · 
| break or loosen, much faster 
£a 7 than tying, three times as 


fast as sewing - - - - 

















Reduced labour cost, easily 


untied by fingers, eliminates 00 # f cr 
JS GCERA'TA. LA 
sore hands - - - - - A ES Go eS 
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No Knife can be used, therefore no Cut Bags 


(Lice 9 ác ——— eic! 
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OB ALWAYS ASK FOR THIS BRAND с@). 


; “DALHOUSIE” “SUPERB” “ PUCCA” 
| 
S 
۶ 


LEATHER HAIR COTTON 
COLLIERY, TEA GARDEN, FACTORY & MILL STORES 
` Bern 1", 14", 2", 24", 9^, 3347, 4, 44", 5”, 6”, 8" & 12". 
BELTING ` LEATHER: | Dovere 287 2", 37, 3, 4” 0, 8" & I2". 
HAIR: 24”, 3^, 34”, 4^, 5, 6”, 8” & 10". COTTON : 27, 247, 3^, 33^, 4” & 6". 


SCROGGIE DROTH CRS 


29, Strand Road, CALCUTTA. 





STOCKS. 


DALHOUSIE WORKS, CARNOUSTIE 


n ee _patnousiz wo WORKS, DUNDEE | SCOTLAND. 
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RAZOR 


The Safety or Ordinary as you Prefer, 


oven R. L. «| ыас че 
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A8 AN EXPERIMENT 
GET ONE OF OUR CHEAP 


ADVERTISEMENT  :: 
:: DEMONSTRATORS 


AND 


You will certainly wish to purchase 





(1) Shape as always used bp the THE 
Barber. T 
(2) No Borews to manipulate. 66 R. [ : K. 
Nothing to get out of order, 
(3) Can be used asan ordinary Razor OUTFIT 
if preferred. 
(4) Can be stropped in the ordinary a i s E After you experience the pleasure of an 
? (5) Tho Blade is the  Loxamer, Sole Agents for India ; Easy Clean Shave, 
Brnowener end Krenzer in the WALL & WEBB (Eastern) LIMITED. 212 
е SOLD BY 
The Blades are substantial. EUM uA I Re. 5 
Len Hollow Ground, Double CALC СЄ , Bow Bazar. 8 
ed dt Sheffield Steel. BOMBAY :—201, Hornby Road. ALL THE BEST DEALER 
АШ пр and down use. To whom refer if yott cannot purchase from your local Dealers THROUGHOUT INDIA. 
RRP PEI Aeon Du AP PAPA ах 
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Government 





of india. 


Government Property for Sale. 
BOARD OF INDUSTRIES С MUNITIONS. 





. The following classes of stores, which are Surplus to Government requirements, are 
available for sale in the Calcutta Circle. Practically all stores are new and in good condition 
and are offered at favourable rates. Concessions will be considered to buyers on a large scale. 


Inspection of stocks is invited at the Surplus Sales Depót at No. 2-D, Hide Shade, 
Hide Road, Kidderpore, between 9-30 and 5 p.m. daily, Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 


All enquiries regarding prices, etc., should be made to the Controller (Sales), Board 
of Industries and Munitions, 87-A, Park Street, Calcutta, who will forward, post free, on 
request, a priced Catalogue which will be revised from time to time. 


TOOLS 


Augers, Braces, Chisels, Crucibles plumbago, Drills twist high speed, Files, Hammers 
Handles, Mallets, Punches, Saws, Spanners adjustable and open end, Shovels, Vices hand, 
parallel, pin and standing, ete., etc. 


METALS. 


Aluminium, Brass pig, Brass scrap, Cord wire, Carbon steel, Forgeable alloy, Lead 
pig, Metal plastic, Mild Steel beams, angles, hexagonal bar, square bar, Tees plates, sheet and 
strip, Phosphor bronze, Parsons alloy, Steel high speed and crucible, Tin sheets, Wire copper 
and galvanized iron, eto., etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Asbestos packing, Buckles brass and iron, Brushes cloth and polishing, Cordage coir, 
hemp and manilla, Hemp packing, Mess tins, Numdah sheets, Rubber sheet, Rivets copper, 
Rubber gum boots, Saddlery and Equipment, Sponges, Tooth brushes, Twine cotton, Washers 
copper, etc., ete. 


ie — —— €‏ سے لم 


C. A. WILLIAMS 


CONTROLLER (SALES), 


BOARD OF INDUSTRIES G MUNITIONS. 


87-A PARK STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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? FOR SALE. 








English Standard ‘‘ Kent " 4/5 seater 


WATERPROOF 
Car 15°9 H.-P. self-starter and fully 


клы шше зык ш PAULINS 


4 
$ 
‹ 
$ 
ү 
‚ 
ү 
Рпсе, Ка. 9,500 (or near offer). 0 АЁ 
English Standard “ Kent" 2/3 seater 
Car 15:9 H.-P. self-starter and fully 
equipped, with double dickey seat. 
ү 
L 


Price, Rs. 9,500 (or near offer). 


Made from 


English Flax Canvas 


Cotton Canvas 
Jute Canvas 














Inspection and trial solicited. 


Apply— For prices and all other particulars 


J. R. JACOB © CO., 


19-c, Bow Bazar Street, 
CALCUTTA, 


apply to— 
BIRKMYRE BROS. 


6, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA. | 
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ESSENKAY 


IIRE FILLER 


A successful substitute for air in 
lyres—the final chapter in the 
evolution of the perfect MOTOR 





FIND OUT 


CAR C FIND OUT —Is the slogan of the Successful man in Business. If there is а 
* Тту a set on your var possibility that you can do something betier than you are doing it now 
more money than you are making now or better conditions of your trade 
troubles. in any way .... FIND OUT. FIND OUT—If anyone will help you increase 

your Business—or offers anything to make YOU Наррег or better off. 
Every Businessman needs more than one point of 
Sole Agents for BECAUSE view, we can procure for you Business Magazines 
| and papers that contain UP-TO-THE-MINUTE News from all parts of the 
INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON World of special interest to your Trade. A few annas a month will keep 
you posted in the latest news of special interest to you and help you do 

better Business. 


STEPHENS & COMPANY, iota —— 


The Association of International Dealers < 
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7, DACRE'S LANE, CALC 5 
; NE, CALCUTTA | Phone 4016. 7. Dacre’s La Post Box 2038, Calcutta Ф 
Phone 4016. Tela: “ DEVOIR," | Tels ; “Aidtounite.” ^» #ACYES LANE. Codes: Bentiey’s А. В.О. 5th 25 
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The KEITH FAN 
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EITH PRESSURE FANS are in use all 


over the World engaged in Dust Removal, 
Ventilation of Public Buildings, Induced and 
Forced Draft, Mine Ventilation, Ship Ventilation 
and kindred duties where the efficient handling 
of large volumes of air is required. $ s: 


A 


Write to the Sole Agents: 


Marshall, Sons & Co. (INDIA) Ltd. 








: 99, Clive Street, CALCUTTA, =z 
Е INT RENI PUN SMES BAT анаа ааз панаа 
.Bombay, Madras, Lahore, Tanjore and Bezwada. 
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—which shouli interest you if you want to establish your products on the Indian Market. 
** Business " is read by everybody that counts in India; it is bought by all those who are 
ina position to buy from you; it covers every phase of activity in India, commercial, 
industrial and social. It keeps its readers in touch with everything that matters, actually 
it ї8 India’s inspiration to progress, and it is your channel to secure a footing in the Indian 

market. Will you take this opportunity ! We also give complete service in everything 
relating to publicity. We wan! to help you. May we? 


INDIAN 3 


BUSINESS | 


A MAGAZINE:OF PROGRESS 


Cut this out or write to us on your business letter-head 
ORES a EC ыны н Еа Атара АРЫДЫК Шыгу: LO EN UR E CELA I CER IN IE LE RÉF fet UR pu OR ЦБД GTI REM EDIDI E REC Nc rd SR UR GRECE E GM D 
Sirs, 


Send us fullest particulars on the following potnta : 


Send this 
COUPON 


relative to selling our products in India and reserve for us one full 6 
advertising space monthly for one year in Indian '* BUSINESS” pane 


Name .__.. EE ROR Eee ene сш ы Шы 


AUTE сыс ыз ا‎ == MEL M ei Г 





' HE TATA PUBLICITY CORPORATION LIMITED 8-1, Dacre's Laro 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. TH CAMPBELL-ROWES E т 


- 





BRITISH SERVICE. 


The service that excelled in the greatest War of 
civilised times, is the kind employed in the 
manufacture of North British ‘Clincher’? Tyres. 








The Tyre industry is essentially a “ British ° industry. 
The first detachable pnuematic tyre—The ‘ Clincher ’’— 
was invented and made by The North British Rubber 
Co., Ltd. To-day the industry employs thousands of 
British workmen, and makes an irresistible appeal to 
the British motoring public to support the home industry, 








Prove your support by specifying 


NORTH BRITISH 





MOTOR TYRES. 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER Co., Ld. 
Castle Mills, Edinburgh. 


Agents m 
GRAHAM & CO., 
Royal Bank Buildings, 5, Bishopsgate, 


[p ——15 london, E.2: 


FOR 


"M 


I. В. HOSES OF, EVERY DESCRIPTION, CANVAS 
DELIVERY HOSE, . INSERTION CLOTH, JENKINS’ '96 
SHEETING, 
EM, ASBESTOS 
Eres PACKING, 
EXE TAPE, 
E METALLIC 
E CLOTH, etc. 


As 





PLEASE ENQUIRE OF 


ANGUS KEITH & CO., 


“сойЁбкмїтү” 98-4, CLIVE STREET, м.°'22553 


Individuality. 





MV „Л, ЛАЛА» APA www 





AN indispensable adjunct to the 
permanent success of your office 
is individuality. This is a product that 5 
is not kept in stock; it must be 
worked out, When well developed and 
on the side of quality, your success is 
assured. Material of the highest class 
. will go a long way towards this end— 
and this you can get at = . “ cm 


W. H. THORNS в CO. 
Churchgate Street, BOMBAY. 


SH (rood Point. 


PPADS SUMS Puff 





ROTARY MACHINE 
С] BRUSHES L__} 
0 


FOR JUTE & COTTON MILLS 













MACHINE SHOPS, & 
ROAD SWEEPING 
MACHINES 


Үт. ДЕЗЕ ГЫ Пош 
x ag veu к» description 
of High Grade 
Machine Brushes 
made to order or speci- 
fication and carried out 
with Precision and Dispatch. 


Under Expert European Supervision 


*PYBCO" LIMITED 


BRUSH MANUFACTURERS :: i: :: INDORE, CL 


12, Mangoe Lane, Te'e: POTTSCO 3: x z 
Post Box 2093 :: Telephone No. 4494 :: :: 
: 2: CALCUTTA. Code A.B.C., 5th Edition 


| 
Potts 
Steel & Co. 


S 
ENGINEERS z z 
( 
\ 





CONSTRUCTIONAL 
MECHANICAL 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ELECTRICAL 

(H.T.6 L.T. Repairs GRewinds) 





Codea used: Tel. Address : 
A. B. C., 4th & Sth Edition, A.-l, В | R D & () 44 FORENT ES CTT: 
. | ( elephone : 
Western Union, Premier, Bentley's. e 1690 to 1694, Galena: connecting 


and Private Codes. to Private Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


CHARTERED BANK | CALCUTTA 


BUILDINGS - - 


London. House : 7, Grace Church Street, E. C. 8. New York House: 349, Broadway, New York. 
MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS AND AGENTS. 
Coal Masters and Exporters. Hide Merchants, Tanners and Leather Manufao- > 
Jute Spinners and Manufacturers. turers. ко, ~ 
Exporters of Jute and Jute Fabrics. Insurance Agents for leading Fire, Marine and ^ 
Timber Merchants and Sleeper Suppliers. Life Insurance Companies, Exporters of Mica, ` 
Cement, Limestone and Lime Merchants. Castor Oil and General Indian Produce. 
Sugar Manufacturers and Merchants. Mineral Prospectors and Geologists. 
: Engineers and Machinery Suppliers. Architects and Concrete and Reinforced Concrete 
Makers. 


Budroochuck Coal Mining Oo., Ltd. Barakar Coal Co., Ltd. Nawaghur Coal Co., Ltd. 


The Sijua (Jherri&h) Electric Supply Co., Ltd. ~ 


d Jute Co., Ltd. Clive Mille Co. Ltd. Dalhousie Jute Co., Ltd. Lansdowne Jute Co., Ltd. Lawrence Т Bos 
un Northbrook Jute Co., Ltd. Standard Jute Oo., Ltd. Union Jute Co., Ltd. aee ee Mon ры. 


Goodnáil Jute Baling Concern, R. Steel & Co., Ltd. Sonakunda Baling Co., Ltd. Steel Baling Co., Ltd. 
| The Crown Woollen Mills, 
Assam Saw Mills & Timber Co., Ltd. Surma Valley Saw Mills, Ltd. 
The Bisra Stone Lime Co., Ltd. The Orissa Cement Co., Ltd. 
Assam Sugar Estates & Factories, Ltd. Purtabpore Co., Ltd. Dooriah Ltd. Рова Ltd. U, Р. Sugar Ltd. 
The India Tanneries, Ltd. Thomson Lehzen & Co., Ltd: : 


tern Assurance.Co. State Assurance Co.  British-Americ&n Assurance Co. Manufacture Life Insurance Co. 
Wen South British Insurance Oo. New Zealand Insurance Co. Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Co. is 


The Chota Nagpur Mica Syndicate, Ltd. The Indian Graphite Co., Ltd, 
The Orissa Minerals Development Co., Ltd, 
The Panposh-Raipura Railway Co., Ltd. 
Ropeways Ltd., London. The Transit Indicator Co., Ltd. 
General Investment and Trust Co., Ltd. Investment and Finance Co,, Ltd. 
The Civil and Sanitary Engineering Oo., Ltd. 


KUMARDHUBI ENGINEERING WORKS, LIMITED. 
KUMARDHUBI FIREOLAY AND SILICA -WORKS. 
INDIAN PATENT STONE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
| ARMOURED TUBULAR FLOORS. S 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS. STENT'S CONCRETE SLEEPERS- 


CONTRACTORS to the Government of India, the Calcutta Port Trust, the East Indian 
Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway for the transhipment and. handling. of goods. 


BOMBAY, BUDGE BUDGE, OAWNPORE, OHANDPUR, CUTTACK, DACOA, GOALUNDO, HOWRAH, 
KUSHTIA, KHULNA,  LALLGOLAGHAT,  MADARIPUR,  NARAINGANJ, SANTAHAR, SARA, Ero. 
| AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL OITIES IN INDIA AND THE STRAITS. " 





Government, Railway, Municipal, Mill and. Garden Stores. 


Iron and Steel, 


R.S. Beams, M.S. Plates, Cast and High-speed Steels, Galvanised 
and Steam Piping, Bolts and Nuts, Rivets, Washers, etc. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 
A 
Sole Agents for 


Bulivant & Co., Ld. London, Manufacture of 


Galvaniséd Flexible Steel Wire Rope and 
Appliances. Campbell, Achnach & Co , 
Ld., Glasgow, Manufacturers 
of Asbestos Shee's and 
Packings, Sheet, 
Rubber, ete. 








for all purposes. 














Single and Double 
Leather Beltings, Buffalo 
Loom Pickers, Pumps Hides 
and Cups, Valve Flaps, Belting 
Laces, Picking Band Roller Leathers and 
Covers, Coupling Joints and Leather Washers 
Leather forall requirements, 
SEND FOR QUOTATIONS 
ft 
Proprietors of the 


ALBION: TANNERY and the CROWN LEATHER WORKS 
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JANES F. LOW & CO. | 
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5 LIMITED 4 
£ MONIFIETH FOUNDRY Ў 
2 MONIFIRTH, SCOTLAND È 
T — > 
> Specialists in Machinery for Preparing, ss 
8 and Spinning J utes Flax, ешр апд 
T Tow. пон 0 : T 
3 Н 
eV t : : 5 
ad Wheel Gearing of all kinds, also Brass 5 
2 Necks and Steps for Spinning and <, 
> Roving Frames $ 
.? A 
et 

$ SOLE MAKERS OF ks 
3 Orr’s Patent Jute Root Opener > 
? Spence's Patent Jute Root Comber, and $ 
The Prause Patent Mechanical роншё Е 

> Spinning Frame. z s $ 
4 ae 
$ Complete Pians and Estimates Supplied for Mills. 4 
i ў | ^ 
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BEHAR FIREBRICKS & POTTERIES, Ltd. 


WORKS AT MUGMA, Е, |, R. 


* Ф 9. „ә 
«0 660 tuo tet 
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e. 


ЯСО 


* Makes Fire and Silica 

* Bricks of all description 

: under expert supervison :; Н 
* —— Fer Terms and other Particulars, 2 
d. e 
& Apply to— i 
? The Managing Agents Ы 
4 és 
“So ә e 
$ Messrs. А, C. Banerjee & (0, 3 
ў 8-B, LALL BAZAR, CALCUTTA. + 
i Post Box.567, $ 
2 Н 
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PATENT JUTE MILL 
BOBBINS 


SIZE IO", 8", 6", 5", and 4" 


RELIABLE: DURABLE: HIGHLY COMMENDED 


Manufactured by Special Patent process 
giving a high degree of density and rigidity 
by which the Bobbins cannot be dented 
even by heavy concussion or rough 
+ handling. B 


FRESH CONSIGNMENTS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 


Sole Importers: —MITSUI BUSSAN- KAISHA, Ld. 
| 8, Clive "T Calcutta. 
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Telegraphic Address: '* CONSEMOR." 
Telephone No.: 1143. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS & ENGINEERING SUPPLIES LD.. 


B5, CLIVE BUILDINGS, 
CALCUTTA. 


Sole Agents tor—- 


W. Н. KEYS LTD. :—Asphalte, Bitumen, Bitumastic Paints, “ Вгөаја ° Roofing, 
“ Lignolite Wood Preservative.” 


BROOKSHANK & CO., LTD. :--* Exol ’’ Grease & “Exol’’ Yarn. 
CRAWSHAW & SONS: —“ Sentinel '' Brand Belting, Laces, & Picking Bands. 


SHEFFIELD TOOL STEEL & TWIST DRILL COY. 


Stocks of all classes of Electrical and Mechanical Goods on hand. 
Suppliers to Mills, Railways, Corporations, and P. W. D. 
Lubricating Oils of all Grades to suit all purposes. 


PIPPI L ILI LPP PIPPI PIG GPP 


$$ PPG LI IY $$ $Y Goh Iwo HH LP OG POSS 


$409 9 99 Hee 999 v9 v9 9999999999999 v»e9999.-99e- 


p | Do y THE SANITARY GOODS 


AND HARDWARE STORE, 
271-273, Nagdevi Street, BOMBAY. 
es 
INDUSTRIAL 
| RAILWAY 
`` EQUIPMENT 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
P. O. Box 208 









Sanitary pipes aud appliances, cast-iron rain 
water pipes and ae wrought-iron КЕКЕ 
lapwelded boiler tubes, main cocks. whcel 
valves, eto., etc. d. t: pi 


ALSO 


Wrought-iron or steel black galvanised and 
steam tubes and fittings by the best British and 
American manufacturers. 2 tt 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE SPARLING PATENT LOCK 
WORES, DARA'S DOUBLE PATENT LOCK, 
PADLOCKS AND SPIGOT COCKS, ETC., ETC. 


LEO DOF rr rrr می‎ a о м,” T sa Ru m 


PARRY & CO. d ses 
ENGINEERS  - ENQUIRIES SOLICITED, 
di Telegrams m~“ PIPELOCK.” Codes: A.B.C, th 
C A L. C U T T A Telephone No. 5302. nnd Bentley's Code. 
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Incorporated in the United Kingdom. 
| KULTI IRON WORKS, [ү = 
VJ Киш, E. I. Ry. is = 
Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Columns, wipes, N Е 
ortar f 


X TES zm — 

Chairs, Sleepers, Fencing-Socket:, ES 58. P 
Milis and Gener Cast! : perc ui MIEL 
MEE of Sulphurte ERE = 















Acid, Ammonium te and Tar, 


i, 


"EI 
"EI 


5 
PIG-IRON 


* Bengal"? and “ Kulti’? Brands 
In 5 Grades, Ч 


Send for Special Leaflet giving all information 
to Founders using Pig-Iron: 


2 
LARGEST STOCK IN INDIA ОЕ 
WATER-SUPPLY PIPES АМР 
CONNECTIONS. 


For any required head of pressure. 
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Pipes manufactured to British 
Specifications. 


Contractors to the Government 
of India and all the епюра 
Railways, Municipalities, ta. 


2° 


Managing Agents: 


MARTIN & CO.. Ru 


Engineers & Contractors. Hu pee 

AS Be P i NE E 

6 & 7, CLIVE ST., CALCUTTA. КОЧ SECHS 
ANNOS ZAR zi: 
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GENASCO 
READY ROOFING 





| Prepared Írom densely compressed wool felt 
saturated and coated on both sides with a high 
. grade natural asphalt from the Trinidad Lakes. 


DURABLE :: ECONOMICAL :: WATERPROOF 


Doesn’t dry out, crack, pulverise, rot nor rust. 

Keeps its weather-resisting qualities longer 

than any other roofing. It is not affected by 

heat or cold, and, with due care, will last 
indetinitely. 


Ж 


We stock “СЕМА Ѕ СО” in three 


thicknesses in rolls of 2 squares, which are 
packed complete with directions and necessary 


materials for fixing. 





Write to us for our booklet —" THE GOOD ROOF GUIDE BOOK" and samples. 
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7, HASTINGS STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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Out of the Mouths of Men 
Soldering—By John Wallace, C.E. 
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А Few Problems in the Education of Girls— By HORDES Nath Hanes, M.A., PH.D., F.R,8.4,. 26 


Wasted Labour—By John Wallace, cx. mi gs ua 2 
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COCKILLS' 
"STRETCHLESS" BELTING 


transmits the maximum power from pulley to 
pulley. Being stretchless it gives day after 
day service, obviates "slip" and increases 
production. 


This trade-mark is on every length of the genuine. 


HENRY F. COCKILL & SONS, LTD. gf 


Regd, Tiade Mari. 


COCKILLS' "STRETCHLESS" ENDLESS 
DOUBLE CONE BELTS give the same: 
regularity as a direct drive, ensure perfect pro- 
duction, and give long service. 


COCKILLS' CONDENSER RUBBER 


LEATHERS, in all grooves and surfaces—the 
oldest and largest makers. 


"MASTABAR" BELT FASTENERS. The simplest 


and most economical belt fastener on the market. 
| Write for Lists. 


Henry F. Cockill & Sons, Ltd., 


P.O. Box 376, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


Agents: W. H. BRADY & CO Ltd., Bombay and Calcutta. 
P. M. HUTHEESING & SONS, Ahmedabad. Ф 
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An improved type of all-rubber 
studded tyre suitable for all pur- 
poses, all roads, and all climates. 
Possessed of unequalled mileage- 
yielding capacity, and retains all 
its unique non-skid tread to the end. 
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Motorist 


NDIA needs Motor Cars, Motor Vehicles ‘and Tractors, it 
needs everything allied to motoring. India will become one 
of the greatest motoring countries in the world within the 
next few years. Its roads extend from Cape Comorin in the 
sou:hto the Khyber Pass in-Afghanistan. India is being star 
ved for these necessities. Great development is occurring in 
Industries. Every manufacturer needs lorries, every business 
man needs cars—yet manufacturers are neglecting this wonder- 
ful market. The Tata Publicity Corporation, Ltd., can carry 
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de HU out your oar advertising campaign, it can organize your: car 
RED ST, sales campaign, it can do everything that a highly paid represent- 
Vcg. T ative could do for you The Corporation publish the only motor- 












Ais А ing magazinein India, all others are merely supplements. The 
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HEC АЛ 4 E. di«n Motorist " is not only а Car Owner's journal but also a 1 

p qa LT cen E 2 d Mmi EN PD n T . А 1 

ut Uy: Motor Trade journal and nobody who is interested in motoring 5 
vl Ys n fails to read it. We want to help you develop the Indian market. A 
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Cut this out or write us on your business letter-head 
Sirsa, 





Send us fullest particulars on the following points: 


I CT — M ——— Óà —— 






Name- 


Address 











Buy Your 2 z x 
: = Motor Accessories 


From the cheapest House in the Trade 


ub "dy 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES SUPPLY CO. 


38-1 & 38-2, Wellington Street, Calcutta 


орынан 


TREACHER & CO. 


CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 
ESTABLISHED ə œ 1830. 


———— ——' — 
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The Eastern Peninsula 
Navigation Co. Ltd. 





The following Vessels ply between Calcuttas 
Ohittagong, Akyab, Bassein, Rangoon, Moulmein, 
fadras, lore, Jafna, Colombo, Tuticorin, 
Cochin, Bombay, etc. 


: Steam Ships. Tons. 
PANAY -~ - - . 3, 

Wines, Stores, PROSPEROUS - . 1 ÎÛ “у 

Ne. FIRST WINNER - - 200 

P rovislon and ipsun. Vessels, Tons. 

A а um. us 
General Mer- ЧУК ТЕ сг 
RUKMIN. - . 130 


chants, Bombay 
س‎ 


TR CARNEGIE'S OLD 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


THE REAL OLD SCOTCH WHISKY . 
NOW RECOGNIZED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


** First Winner '' and “ Prosperous ' ' carry both 
Passengers and Cargo. Ж Winner ” plies 
between Chittagong and Akyab. 

For freight and particulars, please apply to— 
MESSRS. KESORAM PODDAR & CO., 
SONATON NITTYANUNDO ROY, 
| Joint Managing Agenis, 
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Eau-de-Colozne 


The Good Thing For 











= Those Bad Moments. 


AU-DE-COLOGNE is admitted to be indis- 
F, pensable by the medical faculty in most 
illnesses and particularly valuable during the 
convalescent period. But it is important to 
get good Hau-de-Cologne. Avoid all risks and 


insist upon getting Homar’s  Eau-de-Cologne. 


There is a good reason for this. Homar’s Eau- 
de-Cologne is blended with expert knowledge 
and sold with a guarantee on every bottle, It 
refreshes and invigorates to an extent that brands 


of ordinary blending cannot hope to achieve. 


[t is most economical in use, because owing 
to its quality you need less of Homar’s Eau-de- 


Cologne than any other kinds. Easy to obtain too. 


YOUR CHEMIST 
SELLS HOMAR'S 


If he has no stock, then write to :— 


H. B. HOMAR & Co., 


Century Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Fort, 
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Managing Agents: 


MARTIN G CO,, 
6 6 7, CLIVE STREET ш s e CALCUTTA. 
Telegrams : “ RALETRUX.” Works: LEEDS AND Bombay Branch : 

Telephone : 461, Caloutta. CALCUTTA. LIPTON'8 BUILDINGS. 
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Telegrams: “ EASTKIP.” Telophone No. 5708. 


The Western India Tanneries 
Limited 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
OF LEATHER & LEATHER GOODS. 


Post Box 403 
Codes : A. B.C., bih 





Managing Agents : 


& 6th Editions a 
PANDIT, KAZI & CO. Bombay Bentley's & A. T. 
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EFFICIENT TRANSPORT 















O away with that Anachronism—the Bullock Cart— The H in d ustan Trad : ng = n d 
when you can deliver your goods by Motor Lorries Tannery Co mpany, Li m ited. 
at lera cost, time being money. G IM 
By doing во you show tho progressiveness of your busi- Importers, Exporters and General Merchants, 
ness, you avoid unnecessary waste of materials, you Connections throughout the World. 
avoid annoying delay---all these mean so many satisfied Exporters OF:;—Hides, Skins, Juto, Gunnios, Hessians, 
: customers. Sheliac, Oils, Oilseoda, ОЦсаков, Tobacco, Cotton, 
+ But buying costly Motor Lorries may not be a business Myrabolams, efe. 
proposition to you. Ifso, let our fleet of Lorries carry IMPORTERS oF:—Sugar, Pieco-goods, Hosiery, Iron and 
your goods. Steel Metals Machinery, Hardware, Painta, Cemonts, 
weeds . Chemicals. Drugs, Provis'ons, Stationery Paper, Genera] 
Sundries, etc. 
$ ORIENTAL TRANSPORT CO,, Managing Agente : 
15, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. WHITE BROS., LIMITED, 
Telegrams : $ AUTOPOWERS.” Phone 3553. Post Bex 284. 55, EZRA STREET. 
) UII AI Iff I I a СЕ ON, Post Box No. 667, CALCUTTA. Tele. Address: “МАНАТ. 








Dolatram Kashiram & Co. 
Bombay, India, ——— 


ANT the Sole Representation of Manufacturers only for the whole 
of British Indía for— 





Hardware, Electrical Accessories, Electrical Lamps, Textile Goods, Mill, Gin, 
Railway Stores, Machinery, Piece-goods, Hosiery, Woollens, Glassware, Sewing 
Machines, Motors, Dynamos, Motor Cars, Motor Cycles, Cycles, Stationery, Papers, 
Sizing Ingredients, Heavy Chemicals, Drugs, Pharmaceutical Preparations, Bedsteads, 
Bentwood Furniture, Talking Machines, Telephones, and any other class of articles 
suitable for the Indian market. 
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MIEN ns are requested to send necessary samples, 
Catalogues and terms. F irst Class References Guaranteed. 


UR BANKERS :—The International Banking Corporation; The Tata 
Industrial Bank, Ltd., Bombay; also refer The British and Foreign Trade 
Advising and Information Bureau, Grant Road, Bombay. 
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OUR ORGANISATION OF SALES AGENCIES IN OVER 250 PLACES IN 
INDIA STOCK OUR GOODS FOR SALE ON COMMISSION 


MÀ —Á 


RADE REFERENCES :—Messrs. Ault and Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Blakey’s Boot Protectors, Ltd., Leeds; L. B. Holliday & Co., Huddersfield ; 
W. H. Keys & Co., West Bromwich; West Haven Mfg. Co., West Haven: 
R. Anderson Son & Co., Glasgow ; Monti and Martini, of Milan. 





Apply to— 


Dolatram Kashiram & Co. 


Rogay Buildings, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 


P. O. Box No, 11. 


Telegraphic Address : Codes Used : 
“DOLATRAM KASHIRAM, BOMBAY," К Bentley's Code ; A. B, C. Uode, 
"Phone Nos. 4052 & 3058; : 6th Edition ; Lieber'a Code. 
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.SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 


i OOKERJ EE, Sir Asatosh, Saraswati, Sastravachaspati, Kr., C.S.L, 
M M.A., D.L., D.So., Рн. D., one of His Majesty’s Judges in the High Court 
of Judicature, Fort William, in Bengal ”—thus begins the note dealing 

with him in Who's Who, and there follows а formidable list of positions 
of honour and importance which he has held—Fellow and Syndic of the 
Calcutta University, Tagore Professor of Law, University Representative in the 
Bengal Council, Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Council, Member of Univer- 
~ 8Sity Commissions, Fellow of learned societies, author of valuable works on Mathe- 
matics and Law. To those who have no knowledge of Indian public life, the ac- 
count is calculated to convey the impression of a personality whose claim to public 
regard is based upon scholarship of an outstanding order and whose life has been 
devoted to the pursuit of learning. Such a judgment, though true, would be 
incomplete. To those who know India, the name of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee stands 
for a versatility, a virility, a nobility of purpose, and a joyous accomplishment 
in many fields that make of his career nothing short of a landmark in the history 
of India’s national evolution. His achievements are the wonder and admiration 
of all who are familiar with them, and it is only when one meets him that one begins 
to understand how they have been possible. Sir Asutosh has personality, mag- 
netism, character, call it what we will, the thing that stamps а man a leader of his 
fellows. His penetrating eyes look through you, his courtesy and kindly manner 
make you his iriend.on the spot, his quick intuition and masterly handling of the 
subject of conversation make him naturally and inevitably the leader at the outset 
of every discussion. Beginning life as a Vakil of the High Court he came to the 
front rank of his profession with astonishing rapidity. At this period he became 
successively a member of the Bengal Legislative Council and of.the Indian Legis- 
lative Council, on which bodies he represented the popular views on public ques- 
tions with clanty, vigour and courage. Replying to the Government Member, 
who, in piloting the Calcutta Municipal Bill through the Council, had remarked 
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that the duty of that body was to support the Government as soon as it had &p- 
proved of the principle of any proposed measure of legislation, Sir Asutosh said, 
“ I repudiate, in the clearest possible terms, this extraordinary theory when it is 
applied to non-official members. In spite of the doctrine expounded by the 

е Honourable Member, I retain the right to think and judge for myself." And that he 
has never relinquished. As a member of the Viceroy's Council in 1904, he dis- 
tinguished himself by leading the opposition against Lord Curzon's Indian Uni- 
versities Bill and in doing so revealed himself a relentless critic of its undemo- 
cratic provisions and a champion of the Indian educated classes, hostility towards 
whom characterised the retrograde features of the Bill. As a lawyer, Sir Asutosh’s 
career has been amongst the most brilliant in the annals of the Indian Bar. Asa 
judge, he has commanded the love and homage of the Bar, by his genuine kindness 
and tact, and by his learning and ability the ungrudging admiration of the entire 
profession. He officiated as Chief Justice of Bengal last year—a fact which speaks 
for itself. It is as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, a position which 
he held for eight successive years from 1906 till 1914, that Sir Asutosh’s greatest 
service to his country was rendered. Debarred from activities of a purely poli- 
tical nature by his elevation to the High Court Bench in 1904, he threw himself | 
with remorseless vigour into the cause of education. It is no secret that eminent 
educationalists from.other lands who have come into contact with him, either on 
committees or in the course of purely unofficial activities, have frankly declared 
him to be the most dominating figure in the field of Indian education. His erudi- 
tion, his keenness and force, his astonishing talent for organisation, his gifts of 
eloquence and intuition and command over men, combined with his consuming 
love of work, have placed him in the forefront of the leaders of his age. It is yet 
too early to attempt to form an estimate of the extent of his services to his country. 
Posterity only can appreciate in any real sense that greatness which endures. His 
mind refuses to dwell in dusty pigeonholes. Sir Asutosh for all his astounding 
virility is the dreamer of a dream framed in a distant perspective. As a jurist, 
ав a scientist, asa worker in the cause of his country’s regeneration, Bir Asutosh 
has his unwavering gaze upon some future prospect—the vision of a land | 
peopled by an enlightened multitude, purged of weakness, self-reliant, just, up- 
standing. 
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The University and Non-co-operation. 
HE Calcutta University is passing 
| through a critical period. ny rumours 
are afloat as to its position In regard 
to Government on its next Vice- 
Chancellor, its finances, and the extent to 
which the latter have been affected by the spread 
of the non-co-operation fever among students. 
The situation affords a peculiarly striking illus- 
tration of the manner in which the Press in India 
sometimes fails in its primary task of supplying 
news. It also exposes the crying want that 
exists In this country for moderate organs which 
would subordinate in point of importance the 
expression of political views to the duty of as- 
certaining and publishing the real facts sur- 
rounding questions of current interest. No such 
organs exist in India. The sharp division which 
prevails in this country between Conservative 
organs and those that belong to the Extremist 
wing in politics, leads to a species of 
journalism which sees in every news item 
a possible source of material for propa- 
ganda. The grinding of its own particular 
political axe by a newspaper would seem 


in India to call for the presentation of news in. 


the form most favourable to the political preju- 
dices of the editor. For months past the Extre- 
mist press has greeted with prolonged jubila- 
tion every report of a students’ strike, however 
insignificant, whereas the Die-hard and Conser- 
vative organs have made little of the spread of 
the movement among the students, either ignor- 
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CURRENT INTEREST. 


ing the facts or dealing with them in a spirit of 
uncalled for optimism. In regard to the present 
position of the premier university in India, no- 
thing has been made known although this is a 
question which vitally affects not merely scholar- 
ship but also the moulding of public opinion, and 
the future course of public life. Is the univer- 
sity strong enough to fight the sinister threat of 
a rival organisation financed and controlled by 
the followers of Mr. Gandhi? The personality 
and career of that man have captured the imagi- 
nation of the youth of the country to an extent 
which no leader before him has ever succeeded in 
doing, and events have proved that in their pre- 
sent mood students will leave the colleges upon 
the mere strength of vague illusions to the found- 
ation of a national university, casually flung out 
by Extremist speakers in the course of their har- 
angues. Should Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
really succeed in building up a respectable imi- 
tation of a university in Bengal, the chances 
are that seventy-five per cent. of the under- 
graduates will dnft towards the new centre. As 
1t is the university is ina bad way. The falling 
off in the numbers of the first and third year stu- 
dents is considerable and this will affect the 
finances of the university, through decreasing 
the dues payable to the university, when these 
students go up for the Intermediate, B.A. and 
B.Sc. Examinations, How far this loss will be 
made good, ifat all, by means of a Government 
grant is at present not known. Large grants-in- 
aid have been promised to the new University 
at Dacca, and this will obviously limit the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to afford financial assistance 
to the Caleutta University. Unless such assist- 
ance is forthcoming, readjustments will be ren- 
dered necessary which may have far-reaching 
reactions upon the course of education in Bengal. 
A reduction in the numbers of the teaching staff, 
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or in the amount of their emoluments, may have 
to be effected. These, however, would be des- 
perate measures and we earnestly hope they may 
never materialise. University teaching in India 
is no sinecure, and the salaries of lecturers are 
lower than those paid by teaching bodies 1n any 
other part of the Empire. To further reduce the 
- pay of university teachers would be to ask 
qualified men to accept less than a living wage, 
and this would inevitably be followed by a fall- 
ing off in the standard of instruction, which, even 
under present conditions, is by no means lofty. . 
The questions of administrative control and 
financial readjustment which the foregoing argu- 
ment raises make the selection of a new Vice- 
Chancellor for the Calcutta University an extre- 
mely important issue. There is no denying that 
under present conditions in India, the efficienoy 
of a university isto a great extent dependent 
upon the personality of its Vice-Chancellor. A 
strong, shrewd, able man having the confidence 
of the Government, the respect of the public and 
the loyal support of his staff is needed 1f the Cal- 
cutta University is to pass safely through the 
critical time ahead. The appointment of an 
official European as Vice-Chancellor, which was 
resorted to not long ago, was a short-lived 
experiment. Since then the university has had 
some able men’ whose tenure of office has 
corresponded with a period .of security 
and prosperity. The Vice-Chancellor’s chair 
is again about to fall vacant but new 
trouble threatens the university. Who 1s to 
be the new Vice-Chancellor? It has been 
rumoured that Sir Abdur Rahim has been offered 
the appointment, but not long ago a Calcutta 
paper made the- forecast that Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee was to be the man.* Sir Abdur Rahim 
is a man of undoubted ability, but his connec- 
tion with education in India has not been of 
the nature to justify his appointment to this 
important office at so critical a time. We 
feel that our contemporary’s forecast was 
the correct one. Sir Asutosh's services to 
the cause of higher education in India are 
well-known, and anyone who followed the 
roceedings of the Sadler Commission could 
not help being impressed with his wide grasp of 
administrative detail as well as his extraodinary 
insight into the wider problems of educational 
policy. He has filled with distinction the posi- 
i ea a i ae aS е ee a ke eae 
' * S4 ve was writien Sir Asulosh Mookerjec has been 
Nace Vice Chancellor — Hd. B. 
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tion of Vice-Chancellor for eight consecutive 
years from 1906 till 1914,—2 tribute, if one were 
needed, to his unique abilities. I believe he 
will again be Vice-Chancellor and I havea shrewd 
suspicion that he will somehow get for his uni- 
versity the money which it undoubtedly needs 
at the present juncture and which certainly’ no 
other educationalist in India knows how to find. 


The Allies and Germany. 

The London Conference has ended in a big 
burst-up and the Allied troops are now occupy- 
ing Dusseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrot, confident 
apparently of exacting the reparations to the 
last mark. The Liberal Press protests against 
the precipitancy of the Allies, but the French 
were too obdurate for adjournment or compro- 
mise. The Paris decision, when French opinion 
predominated, was that Germany should pay 
11,300 million pounds sterling, the sum to be 
liquidated in forty-two years through an ex- 
port tax on German commodities. Von Simon’s 
counter- proposal was that Germany should pay 
1,500 million sterling in thirty-two years. 
After exchanging views on the origin of the war, 
Mr. Lloyd George and Von Simon tried to re- 
concile the irreconcileable, the former holding 
that the Pans-formula was unalterable, the latter 
that it was impracticable. Itis all very well for 
the Allies to hold the customs line, but the real 


object of overawing the Germans into submission 


after a military promenade seems to have fallen 
through. It may be noticed that the Reichstag 
and the German Press have endorsed the with- 
drawal of the German delegates from signing a 
pledge impossibleto honour except by the serfdom 
of two generations. Businessmen know that it is 
folly to ruin a debtor into extinction, and states- 
men cannot be unawareofit. What Germany 
has to pay will have to be in the form of goods 
and materials, seeing that debts are not ultimate- 
ly settled by the delivery of gold. We are not 
competent to say what exactly Germany 1s cap- 
able of paying, but if the period of indemnity 
lasts outside of a generation, the heirs of slavery, 
withal economic slavery, will think of getting 
free and settling the question of unhampered 
existence one way or the other. The testis not 
one of compassion for Germany but of her capa- 
city to pay. Those who plead for an exact esti- 
mate are bound by hard facts, but politicians 
have to please each other and in turn delight 
their countries with visions of coming riches. 
“ Make them pay,” cried the crowd as Mr. Lloyd 
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George drove to the Conference and he managed 
to offend neither the humour of the French nor 
the humour of the crowd that cheered. Professor 
Keynes estimated that the maximums queez- 
able from Germany was two thousand pounds 


sterling and the Times reviewer scoffed at 


his " pro-German ” sympathies. But beneath 
all this bluff and counter-bluff, the British nation 
has the lurking feeling that the reparations 
are not exactly a limitless proposition. France 
on the other hand is genuinely apprehensive of 
her northern neighbour and the British Premier 
has to tolerate the Chauvinism that regards even 
the Treaty of Versailles as a concession of mercy 
by victors. How long will the Allies sit with 
their ledgers to keep the watch on the Rhine ? 
The Purchase of Government Stores. 

The Stores Purchase Committee, appointed by 
the Government of India.in December, 1919, has 
published a report which deals in a comprehen- 
sive manner with the measures required to 
enable Government departments to obtain their 
requirements as far as possible in India. The 
object underlying the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee has been the modification of the exist- 
ing stores purchase rules with a view to encou- 
raging Indian industries, while at the same time 
securing economy and efficiency in the operations 
of the department concerned. At the outset 
certain conclusions are drawn from a review of 


the policy of the Government of India from the . 


year 1862 onwards :— 

(2) that the Government of India have not 
been generally successful 1n the effort 
made by them, from tme to time, 
to procure relaxations of the Stores 
Rules, in respect of the encourage- 
ment of loca] industries and of the 
-— purchase of imported stores; 
an 
that this failure has been contributed 
to largely by the influence of the 
Storos Department of, and the Con- 
sulting En:jneers to, the India 
Office. 

With the cstablishmont of an efficient depart- 
ment in Indi: for the purchase and inspection of 
stores, the Committee think the time has come 
when the Secretary of State should delegate to 
the Government of India full control over the 
details of the Stores Rules. Complete freedom 
should be granted to India in this matter, and 
it should be accepted as a policy, not only in 
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theory but also in practice, that all stores re- 
quired for the public shall be obtained in India 
whenever they are procurable in the loca] market 
of suitable quality and reasorable price, prefer- 
ence being given to articles of Indian origin. lt 
is anticipated that the work devolving upon the 
Director-General of Stores at the India Office 
will be reduced, and it is considered that his de- 
partment should 1n due course be reconstituted as 
the London Branch of the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment. A review of the existing methods of 
purchase in the several departments of the public 
service shows that local officials are, at present, 
greatly handicapped for want of information 
regarding, and facilities for using, existing Indian 
resources, owing io the absence of any central 
authority possessed of comprehensive knowledge, 
and of an organisation capable of not only plac- 
ing orders but also seeing that they are properly 
met. Asregards the Local Governments, in view 
of the tenor of the Reforms Act, it is considered 
that they should in future be tree to deal as they 
wish with the purchases of stores of indigenous 
origin or local manufacture for their own require- 
ments. Many points of detail and procedure 
and organisation are thoroughly discussed in the 
report, but throughout its deliberations the Com- 
mittee repeatedly emphasises the importance 
of the policy of encouraging Indian industries, 
firmly maintaining that the Government must 

ive them practical encouragement, especially 
in the initial stages of their enterprise, and must 
assure them of a reasonable measure of protection 
against outside competition. In regard to the 
recruitment of the personnel of the department 
an equally liberal view is expressed. It is made 
clear that once the department is fairly estab- 
lished 1t will generally be advisable, at least on the 
administrative side, to engage only junior men 
in each branch, and to fill vacancies by promo- 
tion,and it is also recommended that whenever 
suitably qualified men can be obtained in India 
to fill vacancies, preference shall be given to 
statutory natives of India. 

The report has been conceived in a spirit of 
liberal reform, and 1s entirely in keeping with 
the readjustments initiated by the last Govern- 
ment of India Act. We can only hope that early 
action will be taken along the lines advocated. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that however 
admirable may be the motives inspiring a com- 
mittee of enquiry, it is not safe to prophesy that 
the spirit animating their recommendations will 
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be translated into practice. Unfortunately there 
are too many instances on record, in which, 
while adhering to the letter of such recommenda- 
tions, Government departments have avoided, 
if not entirely upset, their spirit. A great deal 
` depends upon the manner in which the authori- 
ties give effect to such conclusions as those set 
outabove. There are, for instance, many indus- 
tries in the country which, while being in a real 
sense “ Indian," are nevertheless financed, owned 
and controlled by British or foreign interests. 
The profits of these concerns represent a constant 
drain upon the resources of India, for they even- 
tually assume the form of savings which are re- 





mitted abroad. This%fact by itself should of 
course not be a ground for giving preference to 
Indian-owned industries, regardless of the quality 
of the goods or services they are capable of sup- 
plying. But if the tenor of the recommendations 
of the Stores Purchase Committee is to be adher- 
ed to, scrupulous care must be taken to give 
Indian manufacturers and traders the prefer- 
ence whenever the quality of their wares is equa] 
to that of European firms. I feel averse to strik- 
ing a note of pessimism in this connection, but 
I think it wise to suggest that our new parla- 
ments should watch with care such measures as 
may be eventually taken upon the report. 


ut 


Advertising. 

A corollary of the popular віорап,.“ 1921 will 
reward fighters," is, (1921 will reward advertisers.” 

Advertising is the fighter's weapon in business. 
The manufacturer who is determined to go ahead 
during 1921, and not-to be held back by circum- 
stances,is bound to advertise. He turns to advertis- 
ing for the help that he knows it can give him. He 
places his reliance upon advertising to get contact 
with new and old customers, to tell the story of his 
products, prices and policies, and to create business. 

And advertising is prepared to make good for 
the company which uses it in 1921, because condi- 
tions were seldom so favourable to advertising 
from the standpoint of getting results. 

The fighting spirit that has been exhibited by 
many during the past few months is reflected in the 
new note that is being struck in their advertising. 
It’s a spirit of “ Don't be discouraged—let’s go 1” 
And that’s the spirit that wins.— Class. 

ж ж ж 


To the ordinary salesman, opportunity means a 
job. To the extraordinary salesman, opportunity 
means making a job better. The ordinary salesman 
works for a “concern.” The extraordinary sales- 
man speaks of the institution. One man refers to 
his occupation as the “selling дате”; another 
reters to it as a “ business ". These differences are 
slight, it is true. But they are often the subtle 
touch that distinguishes the high calibre man from 
his less able brother.--O. K. E. H. 

ж ж g 

There is not 80 much difference between ordinary: 
ability and genius. It is what the extraordinary 
man adds to what the ordinary man does that makes 
for success in any line of endeavour. And nowhere 
is this °“ touch " so necessary as in selling—a pro- 
fession that calls for the highest type of adroitness. 
—0. K. E. H. 
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VII. -SYSTEM IN THE COLLECTION 
| OF ACCOUNTS. 


BY “ R. B. A." 


NE of the primary essentials in the satis- 

factory conduct of any business doing a 

credit is to ensure, by some means or 

other, the systematic collection in the 

accounts. Nothing is easier than to get 
into slip-shod methods in this department, and 
there are few things which, in the long run, are 
more disastrous to any business. 

Laxity in this respect opens the door for many 
attendant evils. Not only do customers take 
every possible advantage of such loose methods by 
securing greatly extended credit, but in the event 
of bad debts being made, on account of the ingol- 
vency of the debtors, the amounts are much larger 
than they have any need tobe. Then what unique 
opportunities are offered to unscrupulous persons 
who, even at the time of contracting the debt, have 
no intention of paying. In such cases, when the 
account is ultimately applied for, it is frequently 
found that the debtor has absconded. With those 
who have not “ gone away " it is extremely difficult 
to deal, if the matter has been allowed to slide 
indefinitely, for, in the event of legal proceedings 
having to be eventually taken, it is far easier to 
prove a case while everything is practically fresh 
in the minds of all concerned, than it is when an 
inordinate length of time has been allowed to 
elapse between the contracting of the debt and tho 
enforcing of payment. 

One of the best methods of systematically collect- 
ing accounts is the following: Obtain some 5" x 6" 
Index Cards, of different colours, and have them 
printed and ruled as shown in illustration. The 
idea, of having cards of varying colours is in ordér 
that a different colour may be used for each col- 
lector or traveller who may be collecting accounts, 
and by this means they may be easily identified. 
The ruling and letterpress on either side of the Card 
should be identical. The cards may be used for 
either monthly or quarterly accounts. For month- 
lies each vard will last eight months, and for 
quarterlies two years. 


Now, a brief explanation of the records 
on card is given' in the accompanying illus- 
tration. In the top left hand corner we 
get the customer’s ledger folio, followed by 
the amount to which that particular account is 
limited. After this we get the name and address 
of the customer. The date column in the 
margin is for the dates of accounts under treat- 
ment, and it will be seen that provision is made for 
showing the rendered, current and total amounts. 
of account. As regards the next column somo 
further elucidation is necessary. Under °“ letters ”’ 
should be written particulars as to applications 
mado by letters. 







Ledger 
Folio 52. 


NARAYAN Durr & Co., 
18, Esplanade Road, 
Bombay. 





Remarks re Perso- 











Date. nal Applica- 
tiong, etc. 
1920 
Jan 
Feb. Rend 800 0 9{ No. 12. | March 14. 
Curr No. 23. | March 28. 
TOTAL Mr. Х.Ү.2. 2 called 
April 2. сш 
romised & 
ortnight. 





— — meee wew mw наменин س سم‎ 


Special letter April 
10, reminding of 
promise. 
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In this connection it may be mentioned that it 
ig an admirable plan to compile a set of debt-col- 
lecting letters—the larger the number the hetter— 
ranging from polite requests for payment to the 
more peremptory demand, holding over the head 
of the delinquent debtor a Damoclean sword in the 
shape of a threat to take court or other proceedings 
for the recovery of the debt. These letters should 
be numbered from 1 up. When it is desired to 
send a number of written reminders, to a certain 
batch of customers, that their accounts are getting, 


or have become, overdue, all it is necessary for the- 


` individual responsible for sending out such oom- 
munivations to do, is to take the cards, and pencil 
under “letters’’ the number of form letter he 
wishes to have-sent to the respective customers, 
hand the cards so dealt with on to his correspon- 
dence clerk, who has a duplicate set of form letters 
in his possession, and the clerk will then, after 
writing the letters, make the necessary records 
on the cards as shown on the one illustrated. 

Whenever & form letter is unsuitable owing to 
‘special circumstances, a “‘ special ’’ letter should 
be written and a note of this made on the card. 
When & personal application is made by a traveller 
or collector for any particular account & record of 
this must also be made on the card, particulars 
for such records being obtained from the travellers 
upon reports sent in by them, giving the necessary 
details. The following are a few examples of form- 
letters above referred to :— 


No. 1. 
Dated 13th June 19...... 
* Dear Sirs, 


«І beg to call your attention to my account of Rs. 252 
due 1в5 May, for which а cheque will oblige." 


No. 2. : 
Dated 13th June I19...... 
** Dear Sirs, 


* We beg to call your attention to our account of Rs. 326, 
which is now overdue and for which a cheque per return will 
be esteemed.” 


No. 8. | 
Dated 18th June I9...... 
** Gentlaman, 


<“ Referring to my letter of the 13th instant respecting my 
account of Re. 252 due Ist May, I shall be glad to receive your 
cheque in settlement per return.” 


No. 4. 
Dated 18th June 19....., 
“ Gentlemen, 
<“ We again beg to remind you that our account of Rs. 326 
respecting which we wrote to you on the 13th, is now overduo, 
and your cheque in settlement of this small amount will oblige.” 


No. 5. 
Dated Ist July 19...... 
“ Gentlemen, 
* Tam still without a settlement of my account of Rs. 252, 
and I have had no response to my previous applications. I 
now inform you that unless I receive your cheque in full settle- 
ment by Friday next, the 8th instant, I shall be compelled to 
ake steps to enforce payment." 
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No. 6. 


| Dated 15i July 19...... 
*! Gentlemen, 


* Our previous applications for a cheque to balance our 
account of Ra. 326, greatly overdue, having been entirely 
ignored, we shall take the necessary steps to legally recover 
this amount if we do not get a settlement by the 4th instant.” 


No. 7. 


Dated 14th July 19...... 
** Dear Sirs, 


“The cheque for our account, which, you promised our 
representative when he called last week, would be sent to-day 
without fail, has not come to hand. We have now given you 
ample time to settle this account and consider that you- are 
not treating us fairly in the matier. We shall not wait beyond 
Saturday morning next, first post. If we do not get your cheque 
then we shall at опое use means to enforce payment." 

The value of keeping a permanent record of this 
kind in so convenient and accessible a form is per- 
haps fully realised to its full extent in actual prac- 
tice. If a record of everything that transpires in 
connection with the collection of every particular 
account is kept in this way, including promises 
made by customers with respect to payments, eto., 
it will be readily conceived that the collection of 
the accounts is almost certain to be done in a sys- 
tematic manner, and the money thus gotin prompt- 
ly, instead of remaining on the books, will be in 
the bank, and may be utilised, at the discretion of 
the trader, for the development of his business, for 
the saving of discounts upon his purchases, or in 
any other way according to his own predeliction. 
The number of his bad debts should, moreover, be 
considerably reduced. 

It is, necessary to exercise tact in making 
either personal or written applications for accounts, 
and if once customers have been allowed to get into 
bad habits as regards the settlement of accounts it 
is not always an easy matter to get them into good 
ways again. It certainly cannot be done in five 
minutes. Where a large proportion of accounts 
has got considerably behind, however, it should 
be possible by judicious, tactful persistency to 
gradually bring home to the delinquents that the 
merchant cannot afford to be a money lender, which 
it practically amounts to, without receiving any 
interest for the amounts left outstanding by un- 
punctual debtors. 

It is significant how much can be done by way 
of coercion in the matter of bringing tardy debtors 
to book. It is sometimes good business to make 
a slight concession as regards settlement discount, 
provided it is at the same time made quite clear 
that a precedent is not to be thereby created. Ап 
inducement of this kind is especially to be com- 
mended as an occasional bait to a customer who 
has not only got somewhat behind in his payments, 
but with respect to whom some uneasiness may be 
felt on account of his credit amount having reached 
a somewhat higher figure than is considered 
advisable. 


“ Business,’ 
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BY A. H. S, HINCHLIFFE. B.A. 


World Trade and Unemployment. 


HE problem which has latterly been 
absorbing the attention of Cabinet ministers, 
and making their nights sleepless ones is 
how to find some measure calculated to 
find work for those who cannot find it, o: 
аб least how to alleviate the. distress which is 
now widesperad amongst thousands of honest 
people at present unable to find means of 
earning а living. In trying to tackle this problem 
they are all the while hampered and being 
brought face to face with the fact that the 
conditions responsible for the unemployment 
in Great Britain are to a large extent world-wide 
and quite beyond the capacity of the Government 
of any one country to alter. It, therefore, becomes 
a matter of the very greatest difficulty to devise 
any scheme which, while providing a reasonable 
amount of help to those unfortunate persons who 
find their energy and skill unmarketable, does not 
take away that incentive, without which so many, 
who are now good useful citizens, would be mere 
drones in the hive of national production. 
Unemployment is an evil which would appear 
to be in danger of extending. Whereas it has long 
been а serious trouble in the more developed 
nations, it has hitherto been heard little about in 
countries which have few factories, and those 
inhabitants for the most part live on the products 
of the land. In other words it is worse where the 
population mostly lives in cities than where it is 
chiefly engaged upon outdoor pursuits. City 
dwelling is, moreover, accompanied by a higher 
monetary standard of living, and, for this reason, 
unemployment in cities causes extreme privation. 
Just as extreme prosperity accrues to those who 
are successful in supplying others with manufac- 
tured goods; so extreme poverty falls to the lot 
of people whose products, even for a time, are not 
wanted. Such, briefly, are the facts of the case. 
They are the logical outcome of that state of society 
in which, instead of each man producing just 
what he consumes himself, certain people under- 
take-the production of certain articles for an in- 
definite number of other people, which the latter 
may not be able to consume. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as production is the means of obtaining wealth, 
we may expect a larger portion of mankind to 
concentrate their energies upon it. Consider the 
case of India to-day. Her people, for the most 
part, get their living from the soil. Millions of 
them live directly on the products of the land, and 
not on money realised by the sale of those products. 
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Such is the case of the grain growers : but there are 
other products of the soil of India which have to 
be manufactured before they can acquire their 
full value, and in such cases they are largely 
exported for manufacture elsewhere, thus pro- 
viding employment for vast numbers of people 
in other parts of the world. India merely derives 


_the wealth which the raw material can bring her, 


whereas vastly greater sums are accumulated 
in the countries which do the manufacturing. This 
has now been going on for so long that industries 
have become established in Great Britain and 
other countries, which are dependent upon the 
export of raw materials from India. We cannot, 
however, expect that India will continue to be 
content with this state of things; she is sure to 
make a bid for some of the wealth which is now 
going to the manufacturing countries, by starting 
factories of her own, as & result of which more and 
more of her population wil be drawn to city 
life, with its increased standard of monetary 
living. I am merely mentioning India аз опе 
instance of the many undeveloped countries which 
are likely to become more seriously troubled by 
unemployment in the future ; the unemployment 
troubles of а manufacturing country which makes 
goods for export, are troubles which cannot be 
solved by any independent action on its own part. 

National palliatives for dealing with unemploy- 
ment have hitherto been unsatisfactory. They 
may alleviate distress, but they make no effort 
to tackle the serious problem at its source, in fact - 
they rather seem to imply an admission that it ig 
insoluble. It was solved, however, for a time 
during the recent war, and the conditions which 
were then existent, would, presumably, solve it 
again. A large number of men ordinarily engaged 
upon producing things were turned into consumers, 
not ordinary consumers “but special consumers, 
perhaps one might better say destroyers, always 
using up the products of others as quick as they 
could be turned out. Moreover, for this work of 
destruction they were paid large wages, which 
enabled them to be great consumers on their 
own account. The result was that there was 
work for all. Without any suggestion that it is 
possible in peace to follow out the practice of war, 
there is this conclusion to be drawn namely, that, 
by stimulating consumption, or curtailing produc- 
tion, or both, something can be done to prevent 
unemployment. 

First, let us consider the stimulation of comsump- 
tion. Though it is quite illogical to suppose that 
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any general method can be adopted to get people 
to consume things which they do not want to con- 
sume, a great deal may be done towards providing 
them with the means to consume things which they 
do want but cannot pay for. This is especially 
so atthe present moment. There are many people 
abroad wanting our goods, but they cannot buy 
them. It is, of course, natural that the greatest 
wealth should be found in the manufacturing 
countries, but these cannot sell their goods unless 
others are provided with financial facilities. Fin- 
ance is all powerful in trade, and upon the manner 
in which it is directed the employment and comfort 
of all workers depend. Whereas hitherto banking 
has been largely in the hands of individuals or 
companies working for a profit, it seems necessary 
to consider whether the community would not be 
' better served by some different policy than that 
which has been the custom. Our banks have 
assisted trade by providing our own merchants 
with means to buy and export, goods for foreign 
customers, but in the present circumstances this 
is not sufficient, the trouble being that there are 
no foreign customers. Looking, therefore, at the' 
situation from the point of view that the capital 
of the country ought to be used more for the 
benefit of the community, we come to the conolu- 
sion that the banks ought to provide credits 
for foreign countries, and so make customers. 
This could only be done with very powerful backing 
by the Government. When, however, large num- 
bers of workpeople are without means of 
‘subsistence, it becomes something of a public 
obligation. There will always be a number of 
people out of work as the result of failures of un- 
successful business enterprises, but when great and 
well-established industries which have provided 
a great part of the world's requirements can find 
no market for their goods because there is no 
buying power, credits need to be extended to 
foreign importers. . Аб a time like the present, 
however, the: mere extension of credit in itself 
will not be sufficient to re-establish international 
trading. The exchange fluctuations, creating, as 
they do, an atmosphere of uncertainty, militate 
against fresh business enterprise, and in some in- 
stances make the price of goods quite impossible, 
even granted the most favourable credit terms 
possible. The question of exchanges, therefore, 
needs to be tackled side by side with the question 
of credits. Notwithstanding the amount of talk 
and theories that have been put forward, no practi- 
cal efforts have yet been made to stabilise exchanges. 
Nearly & year ago I hazarded the opinion in one 
of my articles in Business that the need would 
find the man, and that some great financial genius 
would devise some means of stabilising interna- 

tional currency, but, so far, this has not come 
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about. It may be that those whose intellectual 
gifts best fit them for doing this are engaged upon 
making fortunes for themselves out of exchanges : 
or it may be that the urgency of finding a solution 
has not been sufficiently appreciated. Banking 
and finance are organised too much from a national 
point of view, and too little from & world point 
of view. The suggestion which seems most capable 
of development out of those which we have heard 
is that an international unit should be established 
together with an international clearing house. 
The details of the scheme are very intricate and 
cannot be gone into here, but they seem to hold 
some possibility of success. Тһе finding of 
some solution to the difficulty has now become of 
vital importance to those who produce, since it 
would do more than anything else to stimulate 
consumption. 

British Banking in 1920. 

If any doubt had existed as to whether or not 
the banks in Great Britain have enjoyed a pros- 
perous year during 1920, the reports which have 
recently been issued by the most important Joint 
Stock Banks set any such doubts completely at 
rest. They all go to show that a feature of the 
past year has been unprecedented profits and 
growth of business. This,in theface of the industrial 
conditions of the past six months, goes, I think, to 
prove that the methods and procedure of banking 
have now become во clearly prescribed by experience 
that they will tide over almost any industrial crisis. 
Judging the banking system of the country on its 
own merits, quite apart from any consideration 
as to whether it is efficiently organised for the 
purpose of assisting our trade to the maximum 
extent, we may, surely, feel great pride in the 
realisation that it affords such security to those 
who are in any way dependent upon it. 

To set against the large profits which have been 
made during the year, there is to be reckoned the 
heaviest depreciation of investments which some of 
the oldest can recollect. This, to some extent, goes to 
neutralise the profits, but it hag tobe remembered, on 
the otherhand, that it does not do so altogether, in- 
asmuch as by writing down investments we increase 
the percentage return on the new capital value 
of them. Moreover, it is generally held that many 
of the causes which have led to the recent decline 
in gilt-edged securities are only temporary. In 
writing down their investments, therefore, to the 
present-day market value, the banks are laying 
up hidden reserves which will become actual 
when British Government credit recovers to 
any appreciable extent. There has been con- 
siderable criticism levelled at the banks by the 
general public, prompted perhaps by disappointed 
customers, to the effect that credit has been unduly 
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curtailed or restricted and that the present 
trade slump has been made worse than it need 
otherwise have been by the action of the banks 
themselves. On perusing the actual figures shown 
by the banks, however, we see that the amount 
of advances and bills discounted are shown to be 
very high, and ususally higher than they were a 
year ago. This leads one to the conclusion that the 
banks’ share in bringing about the present trade 
stagnation has been much over-estimated. Thetruth 
would rather appear to be as follows :—The banks 
have gone to the limits of reasonable prudence in 
advancing money against commodities, but traders, 
who would have been quite well able to carry on 
with the amount of credit extended to them, if they 
had been able to niake sales and turn over their 
capital, have wanted facilities for two purposes 
concurrently, (a) for the purpose of holding up their 
dearly bought stocks, and (b) for the purchase of 
more goods on a lower basis. 


The New Viceroy. 


Since writing my last letter the announcement 
. has been made of Lord Reading’s appointment 
as Viceroy. It would.be very interesting to be 
in India at the moment and see exactly how the 
appointment is regarded by people over there. In my 
recent criticism of the Government for not making 
the appointment sooner, I suggested that the 
time had come for a man to be appointed out of 
consideration for his personal ability and achieve- 
ments, and I even went so far as to suggest that 
perhaps it was unnecessary for the Viceroy to be 
a peer. In Lord Reading we have a man who 
almost fulfils the type suggested by me then. 
Here we have someone who has risen by his own 
individual efforts to be famous as a lawyer all the 
world over. He has reached the office of Lord 
Chief Justice neither by birth nor influence: on 
the contrary he has overcome setbacks which 
would have been sufficient permanently to injure 
the careers even of men possessing the very greatest 
talent, but, by a combination of ability and force 
of character, he has established himself as being 
one of the greatest Englishmen of his time. It 
has to be remembered, however, that a man may 
be great in many ways and yet be quite unfitted 
for the position of Viceroy of India. This is not 
so in the case of Lord Reading: on the contrary 
he has had exceptional experience which should 
- help him to be able to weigh up the advice of con- 
flioting experts and arrive at the best possible 
decision. The legal training which he has enjoyed 
should enable him to overcome any prejudices of 
colour, caste, or creed. India is a land of liti- 
gation where civil servants and legal officials all 
pride themselves in being miniature High Court 
Judges. It will be a fine tonic for them to have a 
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really great legal expert at the head of the Govern- 
ment of India, especially so when the new political 
reforms are being inaugurated. Looking farther 
than this beyond the political sphere, we see India 
becoming, more and more a commercial country, 
with great possibilities, and much will depend on 
how her commercial policy is conducted during the 
next few years. Lord Reading possesses business ex- 
periences scarcely less than that which he has 
acquired in the legal sphere: in fact we cannot 
name another individual who posgesses these two 
qualities in such a marked degree. Even so, he 
might not be suitable to be the head of the Govern- 
ment of India unless he was also a statesman. His 
splendid work in America, however, during the 
most difficult period of the war, shows that in 
this sphere he is capable of very great things. 
It is due to the people of India that we should do 
our best to‘send them the best man we can 
possibly select, and the appointment of Lord 
Reading surely indicates that we have made an 
effort to do so. 


Post-War Trade n" France. 


Some interesting facts have recently been 
brought to light with regard to the progress which 
France is making towards recovering from the war. 


‘Theoretically, her position to-day is a very bad one, 


her government is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and'/several of her greatest producing departments 
are still suffering from the effects of invasion to 
such an extent as to render them practically idle. 
In point of fact, however, supplies of ready money 
are abundant, and her trade returns show that she 
is making rapid strides towards recovery. To the 
onlooker, from outside the most noticeable fact is 
the high rate of exchange prevailing against France, 
and the conclusion drawn is probably to the effect 
that French industries or at all events French 
exports are in a very weak condition. This con- 
clusion is erroneous, and, strange to say, the 
adverse exchange is having a very beneficial effect 
upon the internal recovery of the country. 

In the first place France is tending more and 
more to produce her own food. The prohibitive 
cost of importing food from America, where the 
purchasing power of the franc is so small, has 
assisted the peasant proprietors, and has encourag- 


.ed the thrifty munition workers who saved some of 


their high wages, to buy small plots of land and 
work them with all the agricultural skill which 
seems to be the natural gift of the French. We heard 
& great deal about ex-soldiers in this country going 
back to the land after the war, but, whereas here 
it all ended in talk, in France it has become a 
In the second place imports of manufac- 
tured goods from England, America, Spain, 
Switzerland, Holland and other countries where 
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the exchange has been. heavily against France, 
have been checked as effectively as they could 
possibly have been by the protection of high tariffs. 
Behind this automatic tariff wall home industries 
have been quietly reorganised and stimulated. 

As a proof of these facts it may be worth while 
to give the trade figures for the first eleven months 
of 1920 and compare them with those for the 
corresponding period of 1919. During this period 
the exports were 20,773 million francs as com- 
° pared’ with 8,662 millions іп 1919. The greater 
part of this increase has been in manufactured 
goods. The imports during the same months 
were 32,456 millions compared with 30,209 milli- 
ons in 1919, an increase of only 2,247 millions, 
which was more than accounted for by the increased 
amount of raw materials imported to supply 
the growing. industrial necessities of the country. 
Imported foodstuffs show & decrease of 1,274 
million francs. These figures will probably be 
somewhat surprising to the people in India, 
but they speak for themselves. It must be men- 
tioned, however, that France has not escaped the 
effects of the great trade depression which is now 
so world-wide, although, generally speaking, the 
situation there is remarkably good and the prospects 
of her industrial restoration are bright. 


The Cotton Market. 


The past few months have been singularly un- 
eventful, and even the most -optimistic among us 
must admit that the chief feature has been the 
continued decline of the raw material. Whilst 
not going so far as to say that any upward movement 
was expected, it is certainly remarkable that the 
drop should have been maintained without any 
reaction worth mentioning ever since the middle 
of August. When, however, we consider the posi- 
tion, and realise that America has a very large 
стор to dispose of, while at the same time, there 
have been practically no order for yarn or cloth 
for any market whatsoever during several months, 
it is natural that raw cotton should become some- 
thing of a drag on the market unless—and here 
we have the important point—financial assist- 
ance were forthcoming to enable the crop to 
be held up. It is easy to restrict the output of 
a manufactured article at a very short notice, but 
it is something quite different with a crop. Once 
a crop is in existence output can only be restricted 
with regard to the future crop a year ahead. 
Everyone knows that there is plenty of cotton in 
existence now. Itis reported, however, that Ame- 
rica is not pressing forward stocks on to Liverpool 
to the same extent as hitherto, and though this 
has not produced any effect as yet, we hope it 
may indicate that financial stringency in America 
is being relaxed somewhat and that credit facili- 
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ties are likely to become easier. With the present 
curtailed production, however, and the large crop 
to be disposed of, the position of cotton on ite own 
merits is not encouraging. It is difficult to see 
how we can hope for any strength in the raw mate- 
rial, until a renewed demand for cloth springs up, 
which may ‘not be realised until the consum- 
ing centres suddenly wake up to the fact 
that it is going to be scarce. Not long ago, 
there were improved reports as to the distribu- 
tion: of stocks in China, and it was encourag- 
ing to hear anything good of a market which 
had been completely dead for some time. It will, 
however, need something more than a revival 
in one particular market, albeit a large one, to 
fill upthelooms which are now empty in Lancashire. 
Production is very small indeed, and quite 
astoundingly so, when'we consider what the world 
used to consumein 1914. 

The continued absence of enquiry from abroad 
has made things quite lifeless. Cloth and yarn 
prices are merely nominal, many makers actually 
preferring not to quote, as they can see no 
likelihood of getting business thereby, and consider 
that quotations would probably only weaken 
the position of those abroad more than ever. 
The resolution passed by the Indian Piece Goods 
Merchants’ Association in Bombay that for 
the time being no merchant shall indent for, 
or buy, either spot goods or goods for forward 
shipment, has been received here with feelings 
of approval. So long as the consumption of 
foreign ports continues to be slow we do not 
expect much change in the situation here, but the 
small export figures of the past few months, and the 
certainty of smaller ones in the immediate future, 
show that even a small liquidation of spot goods 
would cause the shortage of the stocks to be 
felt. 

In the early part of 1920, prices kept advancing 
to levels which were out of all reason, and caused 
much uneasiness as to what was to follow. 
Though the worst may not yet be known, it may 
be said that 1921 has opened with the feeling that 
the cotton trade has discounted the effects of four 
years’ war and one year’s fictitious prosperity, 
more completely than any other industry. In 
the home market, however, it still remains 
for the retailers to cut their prices further, 
and bring them to’ a level at which the 
impoverished and tax-ridden public can buy them. 
In Kastern markets, too, it seems not unreasonable 
to hope that the same result, wz., cheaper retail 
prices may be brought about by the trade balances 
swinging round and strengthening the Exchange 
which would thus enable Lancashire goods to be 


Sold at prices which Indians and others think 


worth - while. 
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RECONSTRUCTING INDIA. 


. (Continued. from last issue.) 
BY PHILIP COX, B.A., LL.B, BAR-AT-LAW. 


N the second part of hia work Sir M. Visvesva- 

raya, dealing with the problems of political and 

administrative reconstruction, proceeds to an 

elaboration of his plans in regard .to 

questions of local self-government and finance. 
He first defines- local self-government to be (in 
the words of a well-known political philosopher) 
a ‘system of government under which the greatest 
number of minds, knowing the most—and having 
the fullest opportunities of knowing it—about the 
special matter in hand, and having the greatest 
interest in its well-working, have the manage- 
ment of it, or control over it." After showing 
how inadequately the claims of local self-govern- 
ment have been attended to in the past—in 1917- 
18 the municipal boards in all cities and towns 
in India spent less than £8,500,000 and the ex- 
penditure of rural boards (charged with the task 
of ministering to the needs of more than 
220,000,000 persons) amounted to only ,about 
£7,600,000—the author considers the manner in 
which the Local Government Board (which he 
assumes will be created in each province) ought to 
function. At the outset he discusses, very ably 
and clearly, the pertinent question as to what 
should be the unit of rural self-government ; and 
after dealing with the analogous case of Japan, 
he arrives at the conclusion that for India a system 
of grouping villages into a Union for purposes of 
local administration would answer best. “ A block 
of 250 villages included say in a sub-district or 
taluk may be merged in forty or fifty unions, 
each union or group consisting of, on an average, 
five or six villages, and having the most central 
village as the headquarters of the union. Even 
ten or twelve thinly populated hamlets might form 
‘one union, while a village with a population of 
3,000 or more may stand by itself and should be 
permitted to remain a unit of self-government.” 
The affairs of a Union would be looked after by 
an elected council of from 7 to 12 members ; and 
this council would function through two com- 
mitees—one to attend to routine business, the 
other to carry on the work of development. The 
duties of the Village Council, although regulated 
by Acts of the Provincial Council, would permit 
of numerous activities coming into existence in an 
unofficial way but under the inspiration of the 
Union Committee of Development. Libraries, read- 
ing rooms, Agricultural and Co-operative Societies, 
Study clubs, hotels, inns and young peoples’ asso- 
ciations would spring into life in this way. Thus 
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in the legitimate field of the Union’s duties, e.g., 
the collection of taxes, the provision of labour 
for road making, drainage, wells, irrigation, 
lighting and other matters of village life, and in 
the broader field of national development, the 
instinct of self-help and self-improvement would 
be deepened and would result in national prosperity, 
political education and national self-pride at the 
very bottom of the Indian Social Structure, In the 
matter of Urban Councils the author evidentl 
accepte the definition of the word “оу” "nd 
has been found suitable for census purposes, viz., 
as being a residential area containing & popula- 
tion of 20,000 persons or more. Each such unit 
ought to have a Municipal Council, which—after 
the manner of the Village Unions—ought to have 
(1) a Management Committee and (2) an Im- 
provement Board. It ought to be the duty of 
the Management Committee to maintain roads, 
water supply, drainage, parks and other utilities ; 
while the Improvement Committee should collect 
information as to how city work was carried on 
in progressive countries and should try to dis- 
seminate such information among the public so as 
to secure their interest and co-operation in Municipal 
activities. An important item in the work of 
the Improvement Committee ought to be the work 
of preparing schemes of town-planning, both in 
regard to residential and factory areas. It should 
also be the business of the Improvement Com- 
mittee to foster the growth and stimulate the de- 
velopment of unofficial agencies like Chambers 
of Commerce, Welfare Societies, trade guilds and 
similar bodies, without which the life of any up-to- 
date city is incomplete. Periodic surveys of the 
conditions prevalent in the cities of the Province 
ought to be enforced ; and these should not only 
take stock of the material well-being of the people 
but of their common life and institutions as well. 

Midway between the Village Union and the 
City Council would come the town administration 
bodies, %.¢e., public organisations for dealing with 
the affairs of people living in aggregations of from 
about 5,000 to 20,000 souls. The Town Council 
would likewise have (а) а Managing Committee 
and (b) an Improvement Committee ; and it would 
function largely in the same way as the City Council 
would. Presumably there would be a periodic 
survey also of the life and conditions of the people 
living in town areas ; and very likely the Village 
Unions also would be subject to an occasional 
friendly inspection and criticism. . 
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The various Village Unions and Town Units exist- 
ing within an administrative District would come 
under the supervision of a District Assembly, which 
would be nothing more than a grouping together 
of representatives from all the Village Unions and 
Town Councils concerned. The District Assembly 
would function by means of a District Board, 
which should be appointed on the ‘elective princi- 
ple—one third of the members retiring each year. 
The District Board will be the chief executive 
authority for all local works and affairs apper- 
taining to the District; and it will have its own 
Secretary and officials to administer to the needs 
of the District. The Board and its staff should 
be maintained out of local funds, contributed by 
the municipalities and villages in the District and 
supplemented where necessary by special rates 
and contributions from the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The local taxes may be collected by the 
villages themselves and a percentage of the pro- 
ceeds, fixed by law, could then be handed over 
for the expenses of the District Board. It should 
also be possible to levy special cesses for the purpose 
of constructing local works, such as railways eto., 
if the people who need them are willing to pay for 
them. Like the various other local bodies, the 
work of the District Board could best be performed 
through two Committees: one—a Committee to 
deal with Administration, the other—a Committee 
concerned with formulating and executing develop- 
ment programmes. Where necessary, а Sub-dis- 
trict Board may be appointed to. look after the 
affairs of a Sub-distriet ; and such a body would 
be only a smaller edition of the District Board. 
Ordinarily however the administrative and execu- 
tive work of a Sub-district would be performed 
by the officials of the District Board. 

The District Assembly ought to meet about 
once in three months, when it would discuss the 
needs of the District and pass its resolutions 
and decisions for the District Board to execute. 
It would also exchange views with the Provin- 
cial Officials and (as occasion demanded) would 
pass the budgets of the District Board. The 
District’ Assembly should also serve as a con- 
sultative body to help the Provincial Government 
in the. work of District Administration. For this 
purpose it might appoint committees to advise 
‘tthe district officials on any matters connected 
with their general or specific duties. .As a 
matter of future general policy the idea ought to 
be steadily encouraged of treating the District 
Assemblies as the mouth-piece of the local Unions 
and Councils, so that in time all ministerial pro- 
nouncements and exhortations ought to be ad- 
dressed to the people at large through. them. This 
closes the author’s very interesting survey of the 
possibilities of local self-government ; and from the 
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reviewer's point of view, one finds it extraordi- 
narily difficult either to improve upon or to 
criticise the suggestions proffered or hinted at. 

In the sphere of Finance, Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
is severely critical about the many anomalies which 
have been allowed to appear in the administration 
of the Country’s monetary resources in the past. 
He objects to the preparation of the annual budget 
both in pounds sterling and rupees, because this 
permits of much expenditure taking place in Eng- 
land which might otherwise be done in India— 
especially in regard to the purchase of stores. In 
the matter of a gold standard for India, the author’s 
remarks are not very pertinent in view of the 
fact that the rupee has now been linked on to the 
Gold Sovereign ; but it is interesting to note how 
completely the financial experts have been led. 
astray in this matter. The fixation of a gold 
standard for India has done even less than the 
old hap-hazard equation to stabilise exchange, 
since the pound sterling to-day is costing almost 
twice as many rupees in the open market as the 
gold sovereign is legally worth. The question 
also of retaining a paper currency reserve in London 
in preference to India has more or less been satis- 
factorily arranged, in the proposals now nearing 
completion as regards the institution of an Im- 
perial Bank Reserve in India. Moreover, the 
appointment of a High Commissioner for India 
responsible presumably to the Indian Administra- 
tion rather than the Secretary of State, ought to 
go far towards securing a more equitable distribu- 
tion in the matter of purchase of stores, so far as 
Indian traders and merchants are concerned. 
After dwelling briefly on the extent to which India 
(as compared with the Dominions) suffered in loss 
of trade and profits through financial and fiscal 
control from London, Sir M. Visvesvaraya goes 
on to discuss topics bearing on financial matters 
such as will be of vital moment in the era of re- 
presentative government now being entered upon. 
As is only natural in a patriot economist, the first 
subject which attracts criticism at the hands of 
the author is the military budget. After showing 
that in the Financial Estimates for 1920-21, a sum 
equivalent to almost half the total net revenue of 
the country, viz., £41,000,000 was set aside for 
Military purposes (this: being a figure farin excess 
of what Great Britain spent on her army in pre-war 
days and what Japan spends on her military 
forces at the present time), he proceeds to show 
the inherent economic dangers that exist for India 
in the Esher Committee's recommendations. As 
this topic of Army expenditure has been dwelt 
on, in season and out of season, by Indian opinion 
of all shades and degrees it would be futile to add 
anything by way of comment to what Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya has said. Suffice it to note, that the 
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subject to recognised restrictions, for public utilities 
and productive works if the interest charges 
and sinking funds can be met from local taxes 
and rates.” This is an exceedingly wise proposal 
and would be likely to create much more interest, 
in local and municipal finance than almost any 


Esher proposals are as far as ever from receiving 
acceptance at the hands, either of the accredited 
representatives of the people in the Imperial 
Assembly or of the Liberal Secretary of State 
now at Whitehall. 

In the matter of the productivity of revenue, 


the author produces some startling figures to show 
to what extent India has failed to keep step with 
other progressive communities. During the twenty 
years ending 1913-14 the revenue in India increased 
by about 36 per cent; during the same period it 
expanded 115 per cent. in the United Kingdom, 
245 per cent. in Canada and 640 per cent. in Japan. 
And not only are the revenue proceeds remark- 
&ble for their slow rate of expansion: they are 
equally alarming from the point of view of in- 
cidence. In most other countries the principal 
sources of revenue are Customs, Excise, Estate 
duties, Income-tax and similar imposts which fall 
heaviest on classes best able to support them. 
In India, the sheet anchor of Finance being the land 
tax, the burden of taxation falls on the very poorest 
of the population. Sir M. Visvesvaraya is singu- 
larly hazy in this part of his work as to what specific 
methods he would suggest for the expansion of the 
country's revenues. His statement that “ Indian 
revenue can easily be doubled in ten years and 
trebled in fifteen if a satisfactory policy for the 
development of education and of production from 
industries and agriculture is adopted”? sounds a 
trifle arbitrary and pontifical. However, since 
he gives separate and individual attention to these 
various aspects of national development in later 
portions of his work, it is only fair nof to insist 
on а larger measure of constructive detail in this 
part of the book. 

As regards the separation of Provincial Finance 
from the Central Budget, most of what Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya says about the impropriety of a 
system of doles lacks appropriateness on account 
of the new financial arrangements, by which the 
Provinces have been (to a certain extent) freed 
from Imperial Control in regard to their budgets. 

What he says as to the recognition of. a cardinal 
principle of finance, viz. that “the whole field 
of taxation excepting those few taxes levied by 
the Central Government, should be in the hands 
of Provincial Governments "—is largely apropos 
of the financial system now in process of opera- 
tion; and the few remaining blemishes, e.g., the 
inequitable basis upon which many of the provinces 
are at present required to contribute to the Imperial 
Exchequer, will doubtless be swept away in the 
immediate future owing to pressure of the people’s 
representatives. An important measure of finan- 
cial reconstruction that the author would re- 
commend consists in the suggestion that °“ cities 
and towns should be permitted to contract loans, 


other measure of reform that the writer can think 
of. The germ of this idea is supposed to be em- 
bodied in the new Municipal Aot long contemplat- 
ed for Calcutta ; but what the author desiderates 


. apparently is a comprehensive measure of finan- 


cial devolution for all cities and towns. This 
would obviously take time to think out and would 
require useful safeguards to prevent against abuses. 
Such a scheme also presupposes the existence of a 
thoroughly democratic system of Local Self-Govern- 
ment throughout the province or at any rate in 
respect of the towns and cities. So that until the 
foundations of democratic finance are well and 
truly laid, it is not of much advantage to discuss 
the feasibility of municipal loans. 

As regards rural finance the author suggests 
that the group system of village administration, 
$.0., Village Unions, ought to be made the basis 
of a system by which after meeting the urgent 
current expenditure on sanitation, repair and 
maintenance of roads and lighting, the balance 
available should be devoted to (@) education, 
(b) local improvements and (c) measures necessary 
to train the people and to improve the economio and 
social status of the poorest among them. The 
principle upon which rural finance ought to be 
made to hinge for the present is one by which the 
locality will be required to raise half the money 
for education and development purposes, obtain- 
ing the other half by provincial grants. There 
is nothing either unsound or impracticable in 
this suggestion—provided the system of Village 
Unions comes into existence ; and it is noteworthy 
of the deep insight which Sir M. Visvesvaraya brings 
to bear on his subject that he insists on respon- 
sibility being shouldered by the people who will, 
from the cireumstances of the case, be most care- 
ful in its exercise ; rather than those who will be 
tempted to misuse their powers. 

After dwelling, by means of comparative statis- 
tics, on the utterly inadequate proportion of the 
total revenue of India that is spent upon local 
administration, Sir M. Visvesvaraya once more 
returns to the inequitable nature of the land 
tax. He first shows that texation in India bears 
a higher proportion to the income of the tax-payer 
than it does in most civilized countries ; and after 
commenting on the circumstance that the finances 
in all progressive communities are tending towards 
complete exemption from taxation of all persons 
whose incomes fall below a certain minimum, he 
goes on to say “if such a test were applied 
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to the Indian cultivator a great majority of 
his. class would not be liable to pay any tax 
at all" The conclusion which the author would 
draw from this pitiable, fact is that “the land 
tax can be adjusted only when a more equitable 
system of taxation has been made possible by 
economic developments.” In this connection also 
the author—in the interests of morals as well as 
- of sound economics—would suggest а speedy 
abolition of the excise revenue, by the enact- 
ment of a prohibition law. 

The author’s final proposals deal with the ques- 
tion of loans for education and industrial develop- 
ment—the two exigencies which demand imme- 
diate attention in the national reconstruction 
of India. He suggests that а loan averaging about 
15 crores per annum should be raised for these 
purposes during the next ten years. On the 
analogy of the War Debt the author believes that 


this is quite possible, each province being allowed 
to raise the money internally. In the present 
financial stringency it may be doubted whether 
the author’s optimism about the feasibility of rais- 
ing such a loan can be justified. That some money 
—and possibly a big sum—will have to be raised, 
if the pace of India’s development is to be at all 
accelerated goes without saying. But whether 
this should be done іп the form of one universal 
loan or—which seems much the more practicable 
course—by separate provincial loans, is for the 
New Legislatures to decide ; and also the amounta 
to be raised and the terms of repayment. There 
being nothing new in what Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
says about a federal banking system and an Indian 
Central Bank, it would be unprofitable to lengthen 
out the criticisms in this article to any greater 
length. 
(To be continued.) 
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Success means toil; it means having the grit to 
fail and try again ; the courage to be undaunted by 
innumerable disappointments and the nerve to 
smile in the face of defeat. - 

ж ж ж. 


Let us never forget that ап aot of goodness ів of 
itself an act of happiness. No reward coming after 
the event can compare with the sweet reward that 
went with it.— Maurice Materlinck. 

ж ж ж 


Any invention which annihilates time and space 
and liberates men cannot be termed a luxury re- 
gardless of how much luxury it brings into the lives 
of men. The truth of this is proved by the fact 
that no one will argue that the telephone, the rail- 


‘road, the wireless are luxuries. The motor com- 


mences in its service to mankind where the ocean 
liner, the railroad, the subway, the street car, 
the telephone leave off. It is supplementary and 
complementary.—L. B. | 

+ ж €x 


A wonderful thing is this quality which we call 
enthusiasm. We can cut through the hardest rock 
with a diamond drill and melt steel rails with a 
flame. We can tunnel through mountains and 
make our way through any sort of physical ob- 
struction. We can checkmate and divert the very 


laws of nature by our science. But there is no 


power in the world that can cut through anothor 
man’s mental opposition, except persuasion. And 


. persuasion is reason plus enthusaiam, with the 


emphasis on enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is the dy- 
namics of your personality. Enthusiasm is the 
hit h art of perguasion.—J. Ogden Armour, 
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QUIRIES. 


The following trade enquiries have been recived by the Director-General of Com- 
1gence 


‚1, Council House Street, Calcutta, who will welcome replies 


to be addressed to him direct by any individual or firm interested. Firms reply- 
ing to these enquiries should furnish their Bank’ references with their M туд 


Curry-combs. 
(J—342)—-An enquirer asks for a firm 


. in Burma or India who manufactures 


currycombs. 
Hematite. 


(J—343)—-A correspondent in the Fe- 
derated Malay States wishes to be put in 
touch with firms in India likely to interest 
themselves in the hematite deposits of 
these States (believed to contain between 
$0 to 60 cent. of iron) as a poesible 
source of supply for India. 


Jute and Gunnies. 
(J—344)—A Spanish firm wishes to 
secure the.agency, on а commission basis, 
of Indian exporters of jute and gunnies. 


Agency Business. 
(J--345)—-A commercial traveller in 
Canada wishes to act for Indian firms on 
a commission basis. . 


Carbon. 

(J—348)—A firm in Burma asks to be 
ut in touch with firms supplying Resi- 
ual Solid Carbon as obtained in the 

distillation of oil. 

Galvanized Sanitary Buckets, 
. (—847)—A firm in Rangoon, Burma, 
quotes galvanized Sanitary Buckets, 
riveted, 14 inches wide, 24 B. W. G., at 
Ha. 30 per dozen f. o. r. Rangoon. 


Sugar and.Cocoa Bags, Silks and 
Cotton Goods. 
707—348) --А firm in Martinique enquries 
for exporters of sugar and cocoa ‘hens, 
silks and cotton suitable -for .the 
West Indian and British Guiana markets. 


 Tins for Jams and Soda-water Bottles. 


(J—349)—À correspondent in the 
United Provinces enquires for suppliers 
of tins for jams and soda-water bottles. 

Садо! Bark, Myrabolams, etc. 

(J—950)—A British firm in Ceylon 


- desires to be put in touch with suppliers 


of Cadol bark, myrabolams, Cochin and 
Calicut ginger bleached and unbleached 
and decorticated groundnut cake. 
Chemicals, Drugs, Perfumery and 
. Condiments. 

(J—361)—A firm in Rome enquires for 
suppliers of chemicals, drugs, perfumery 
&nd condimente. 

: Flour. 

(J—352)—An enquirer from Mandalay 
wants to get in touch with persons in 
India willing to purchase flour uced 
from Macaroni wheat and white flour 
from bread wheat. | 


Gunnies, Coconut Oil, Rice, etc. 
(J—353)—4A firm in Alexandria (Egypt) 
wishes to act as agent on & commission 
basis for exporters of gunnies, coconut 
oil, rice, sugar and flour. | 


Hessian Cloth, Gunny Bags, etc. 
(J—3804)—A New York firm enquires 


for ec of hessian cloth, gunny 
bags, shellac, jute, hides and skins, and 
myrabolams. 


Horn Penholders. 


(J—355)—A Calcutta firm enquires 
for purchasers of horn penholders, 


Sisal Hemp and Soapnuts, 

(J—356)—A correapondent in Berham- 
pore (Madras) enquires for purchasers 
of sisal hemp and soapnute. 

Coir and Manilla Ropes. | 

(J—357)—A firm in Rangoon desires to 
be putin touch with firms who could test 
coir and manilla ropes. 

Jute and Gunnies. 

(J-—358)—A correspondent in Mar- 
geilles (France) wishee to ‘att on а com- 
mission basis for exporters of jute arid 
gunnies. ; 
Jute Bags. 

(J—359)—An enquirer in Milan (Italy) 
wishes to represent a firm of jute bag 
exporters. 

Locust Beans. 

(J—360)—A firm .in Johannesb 
(South Africa) desires to be put in touc 
with exporters of locust beans (Kharnub). 

Ochres. 

(J—361}—A firm in Bangalore (South 
India) desires to be put in touch with pur- 
chasers of ochres of various colours. 


Oil-Cake. 

(J—362)—A firm in Bombay wants to 
get into touch with firms in Burma who 
can supply oil-cake for export to the 
United Kingdom. 
` Saltpetre. ` 

(J—383)—A. firm аср (United 
Provinces) enquires for selling agents 
and purchasers of all grades of saltpetre. 

Wheat, Gram, Barley, etc. 

(J—364)—A correspondent in Bahjoi 
(United Provinces) enquires for pur- 
chasers of wheat, gram, barley and arhar 
(Toor). ~ 

Wheat and Other Grains. 

(J—385)—A firm in Trieste (Italy) 
enquires for suppliers of wheat and other 
grains. 

Drugs, Herbs and Dyeing and Tanning 
Materials. 

(J-—366)—A Calcutta firm desires to be 

put into ‘touch with suppliers of. drugs 


' and herbs and dyeing and tanning 
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Kapok. 


(J—307)—An enquirer from Burma 
enquires for purchasers of kapok. 


Oilseeds and Oil. 
(J—368)—4. firm in Delhi desires to be 
put into touch with suppliers of linseed, 
rape and mustard seed, sesame seed, 
groundnut, coriander, cumin, ajwan, 
mineral oil and fish oil. 


Tea and Spices. 
(7—869)—А firm in Vancouver (Cana- 
da) wishes to represent Indian exporters 
of tea and spices. 


, Curry-combs. 
(K—2)—An enquirer asks for a firm 
in Burma or India who manufactures 
curry-combe. 


Sporting Jerseys, Newar for 
Bedsteads, etc. 

(K—5)—A firm in Meerut (United 
Provinces) manufacturing sporting jer- 
seyr, newar for bedsteads, tapes, dusters 
and carpets desires to be put into touch 
with buyers or selling agente. 


Tea, Shellac, Cotton, Saltpetre, etc. 

(K—06)—AÀ firm in Genoa (Italy) en 
quires for exporters of tea, shellac, cotton, 
saltpetre, myrabolams, rice, wheat, hides, 
skins, raw jute, oils and oilseeds. 


Tobacco, Palmyra Fibre, Palmyra 


Jaggery, etc. 

(K—7)—An Elore (Madras Presidency) 
firm interested in tobacco, palmyra fibre, 
pelmyra jaggery, oilseeds, oils, and cakea, 
wishes to get into touch with a firm of 
export merchants willing to purchase 
these goods for export. 


Agency Business. 
(K—8}—A Marseilles firm interested in 
trade with India desires to appoint suit- 
able Caleutta and Bombay firm aa its 
agents. 
Australian Products, 
(K—-9}—A firm in Sydney desires to 
represent Indian firms requiring a 
poe ageut in Australia for Austra- 
ian primery products, especially tallow 
and all meatworks products, wool, wheat, 
flour, ete. 
Lac. 


(K—10}—A firm in Marseilles enquires 
for exporters of lac, 


: Plantains, 
(K—11)—AÀ firm in Hamburg (Ger- 
. many) enquires for gi шу for dried 
plantaing suitable for the production 
of plantain meal. 
Rice. 


(E—12)—4 Bombay firm desires 
to be put into touch with suppliers of 
damaged rice unsuitable for human con- 
sumption in large quantities, 
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FARMING AS А. PROFESSION IN INDIA. 


bY GEO. O. FORRESTER, L.Ph. 


ed to explain and emphasise the importance of 

farming as & professión in India and also pointed 

outcertain lines on which scientific improvements 

may proceed. In this third and last article I 
shall attempt to set down certain practical hints on 
farming which I trust will be found useful to such 
young men, retired Government, railway and other 
officials, who may be contemplating the adoption 
of farming as their profession. It may be noted 
that І am making no pretence to exhaust all the 
experience so far accumulated on the subject of 
agriculture, but that my only aim із to assist 
‘those who are unable to enter an agricul- 
tural college to receive scientific education, to 


[: the first two articles of this series I endeavour- 


arrive at a decision and proceed with the early: 


stages of their newly adopted profession in the 
proper manner. While this is my modest aim I 
can, however, honestly claim that, speaking as I do 
from practical experience, gained as a farmer, few 
of those that follow my advice carefully and carry it 
out with zeal and perseverance will meet with 
failure or disappointment. Their own personal 
experience coupled with the study of standard books 
on agriculture will guide them after they have once 
turned the earth and scattered the seed. 


How to Choose a Farm. . 


I have heard of a number of Өй who had 
gone in for farming and retired from it after a 
year ог во with loud lamentations over the earth, 
the elements, the monsoon, and so on, serenely 
oblivious of their own faults. There can be no 
two opinions on the fact that they have failed be- 
cause they had either chosen the wrong plot or set 
about cultivation in an amateurish, unworkmanlike 
manner. Nature is a strange mistress where man 
is concerned : she spurns his flirtations with scorn 
but submits at once the moment he practises to 
establish mastery over her. The first thing, 
therefore, that the amateur should guard against is 
amateurishness. In selecting a spot for his farm 
he should be as careful as he would be in buy- 
ing shares or choosing a bride. He should 


select his plot of land, as far as possible, only in’ 


such agricultural locality as has all or most 
of the natural advantages essential to successful 
farming, such as good soll, good water-supply, ample 
grazing ground for cattle, reasonably close proxi- 
mity to a idi station and preferably a forest 
olose by. Conditions in the various provinces 
and pie түтө of India differ and it is an utter 
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impossibility to write aught that can have a general 
application, except, of course, In regard to pure 
principles. For instance, in whichever province 
villages can be bought, as in the Central Provinces, 
I would strongly advise the novice to buy a village 
outright if he seriously means business. In the 
Central Provinces villages with varying acreage, from 
,000, can be purchased for from Rs. 2,000 
to a lakh ; but the principle to be borne in mind 
in buying a village or any plot of land is that 
100 acres ideally situated in respect of soil and 
other natural advantages are more valuable than 
1000 acres at the same price but lacking those 
advantages. If thia principle is lost sight of in se- 
lecting land, the novice will be called upon at the 
very commencement of his career to negotiate 
serious difficulties which may eventually overpower 
him altogether. So far as the Central Provinces are 
concerned, a small village of, say, 500 acres, of which 
150 to 200 will be Ahudkhast (or home farm land), 
with fairly good natural advantages, can be pur- 
chased for between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 5,000, accord- 
ing to its productive qualities and also the need of 
the seller. The least amount of capital necessary is 
Rs. 10,000 and on this basis we shall proceed to. 
discuss the rest of this article. 


Preliminary Preparations. 


Let us t&ke it for granted that you have bought & 
small village for, say, Rs. 5,000. Having bought it, 
you should proceed to create a home for yourself in 
the midst of your fields and your people, that is, your 
tenants. Ав a student of history you will know 
what absentee landlordism has done for Ireland 
and if you closely study agrarian affairs in India 
you will find that to the same evil is attributable 
& very appreciable portion of the stagnant . 
condition of the country’s agriculture. On your 
farm must be your home and there you must 


Jive, else you wil meet with failure in your 


venture. You might in the beginning find farm 
life rather dull, lacking the bustle and glamour 
of the town but after a little time you will discover- 
in the village sources of fascination and tranquility 
such as a town can never hope to give. With the 
balance of Rs. 5,000 you should set apart a small 
sum for meeting your domestic expenses for a 
year or eighteen months. With the remaining sum 
of, say, Rs. 4,000 you should erect a small cottage 
or house on a suitable’ spot on your farm lands 
and also a godown for storage of grain and & 
eattle shed. While the building operations are 
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.going on you may profitably.utilise the ‘available 
time in having your fields levelled: success in 
cultivation depends as much on level fields as on 
water supply and manure. There is also another 
important fact on which I am sorry to,think con- 
siderable indifference exists in rural areas. It is 
the necessity for having all your plots in a compact 
form, and not scattered about and sandwiched in 
here and there among your tenants’ plots. By 
fair exchange or payment of compensation you 
should endeavour to group all your holdings in one 
compact block so that it may be possible for you 
to proceed with systematised cultivation. The 
next step, in case your water supply is poor, is to 
have wells dug up, preferably a well to every four 
acres of land. In a country like India where 
agriculture is dependent on the monsoon, tanks 
and wells are of absolute necessity. Though paddy 
does not thrive without rain water and the shadow 
of rain-bearing clouds, there are other crops which 
can be raised in seasons of drought by irrigation. 
The Government, as is well-known, are construct- 
ing irrigation tanks and canals as fast as funds 
permit, but, pari passu with their scheme, enter- 
prising landed proprietors should construct small 
tanks or dig wells so as to ward off the terrible 
effects of monsoon failures. After drawing up a 
programme of the crops you would raise, in 
which matter you will be guided by the nature 
of the soil, and, if you ask for it, the advice 
of the Agriculture Department, you should prepare 
for sowing. For this three things are necessary : 
selected seed, implements and cattle. On no 
account be indifferent about seed ; that is one of 
the failings of the Indian cultivator. li your land 
is best fitted for rice or wheat cultivation, then 
get the best seed of rice or wheat, that is, selected 
varieties of them. As regards implements, I 
would not advise you to invest any money ab the 
onset on improved implements, such as rice hullers, 
threshers and so on. For your immediate purposes 
what is called the M. S. N. Plough will do. More 
valuable than improved implements are cattle 
and it should be your unalterable aim to increase 
your herd and flock every year. To begin with, 
however, 8 pairs of plough bullocks and 20 cows 
with a good bull will do. You should bear in mind 
the fact that the more cattle you have the more 
manure you will get and also more subsidiary farm 
products such ‘as milk, butter and ghee. Lastly 
an experienced cultivator or two (they abound in 
villages) should be employed to conduct the actual 
ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing. If you 
would have success you should not hesitate to do 
a little manual work yourself. The more you learn 
the art of cultivating, the better for you. Having 
made your essential preliminary preparations you 
may begin your sowing with the break of tho 
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monsoon, selecting at the commencement not more 
than fifty acres. A bigger acreage placed under 
cultivation will scverely tax your resources and 
the whole venture may end in disappointment. 
Slow and steady progress is the best policy to 
adopt. 


The Value of Manure. 


One of the reasons why farming in India is in a 
parlous state compared with the magnificent work 
done in Canada and the United States is that 
manure is not as freely used here as in those coun- 
tries. The average yield of paddy on an acre of 
ground in the Central Provinces is only twelve- 
fold, whereas with free manuring the same plot 
yields forty-fold. Unless one has a big cattle 
breeding farm dung manure will be difficult to 
secure and in its absence some fertiliser should 
be tried under the advice of tke Agriculture 
Department, who, by the way, should be 
consulted on all matters of difficulty. They 
are always ready to give the best advice  pos- 
sible. Intensive cultivation of which one hears 
so much is only another name for judicious 
manuring, watering and transplantation where 
paddy and other crops are concerned. The 
young farmer should follow this system and mako 
his land yield more than its ordinary outturn. It is 
more profitable to have ten acres under intensive 
cultivation than twenty acres under indifferent care, 
for while the latter would yield only twelve-fold 
the former would yield forty-fold. 

Scientific Farming. 

What I have said so far applies to ordinary cul- 
tivation which is only one section of farming. You 
must remember that sowing and reaping of paddy 
or wheat or any single cereal is not the alpha and 
omega of farming. Such a system will not pay 
and it is in no sense scientific farming which means 
not only the adoption of approved methods to 
increase to its utmost capacity the productivity of . 
the soil, but also the utilisation of all the means 
available on a farm for the creation of subsidiary 
farm products. Scientific farming, though high- 
sounding, means this and nothing more. One of 
the first principles you should bear in mind is that 
every inch of available ground should be utilised. 
By doing so you will not only insure yourself and 
your tenants against the severe effects of drought, 
but also reap, as years go by, an ever-increas- 
ing harvest of gold. All the naturally fertile soil 
you will, of course, place under intensive cultiva- 
tion. The indifferent portion should be set apart 
for an orchard and the utterly indifferent and sandy 
ground should be used for the plantation of such 
valuable forest trees (which need no manure and 
but little personal care) as the mohwa, the myra- 
bolam, the bamboo, the pecpal (the last named 
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yields lac), the char, the teak, the seesum and | 


the sal. Let me deal with this matter a little in 
detail во that you may understand те better. 
Supposing in your orchard you plant 200 grafted 
mango trees, 200 guava, 200 orange, 200 lime and 
200 sweet lime; these will after a few years yield 
you a steady annual income of Rs. 3,000, taking 
the average yield of each tree per year at the low 
figure of Rs. 3. Fruit trees should not only be 
cultivated in a separate orchard, but also planted 
wherever there is space,'such as near and around 
wells, tanks, nullahs and on embankments. If the 
‘young farmer has a forest of his own ( abadi or 
non-Government forests are in the majority of 
cases attached to villages in the C. P. and are sold 
along with them) he should steadily clear away the 
useless undergrowth and shrubbery and also fell 
useless trees, reserving, before doing so, however, 
a small portion to secure his supplies of firewood 
from. Inthe portions thus cleared and on the 
sandy and utterly indifferent plots of his land he 
should plant the mohwa and other trees of com- 
mercial value, specially such of them as grow well 
in the locality selected. After a few years he will 
be the owner of a most valuable patch of forest, 
yielding a steady annual revenue of Rs. 4,000 if he 
had planted a thousand trees. I am well aware of 
the fact that trees such as the mohwa are of very 
slow growth, but farming, it must be understood, 
is not the work of one generation but of several. 
What one generation has begun, another should 
complete and so on. A farm has almost limitless 
possibilities and these should be developed by 
every succeeding generation. Your plain duty is 
to begin the work, whether the return is to be had 
in a year or twenty years. Next or preceding in 
importance the planting of valuable trees comes 
sugar cane cultivation and the manufacture of 
jaggery on your farm. A sugar cane crushing 
machine can be purchased for a small sum and the 
_ work of extraction and conversion of the juice into 


jaggery can be performed without any special study ' 


of the matter. Then come cattle-breeding and 
poultry farming. I need not tell you that every- 
thing the cow produces from the milk down to the 
dung is of value and I would strongly advise you 
to make a regular science of this department of 
your farming, for there is a veritable mint of 
money in it. India is a vegetarian country and 
the want of pure milk products such as butter and 
and ghee is seriously felt and complained of and 
the lack of pure milk in abundance is one of the 
causes of the high rate of infant mortality in the 
country. Two of the causes which have powerfully 
operated against cattle-breeding are the frequent 
droughts and the outbreaks of.epidemics among 
. cattle. The scientific farmer will know how to 
guard against the former through cultivatior 
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by irrigation and the latter through prompt appli-. 
cation for aid to the veterinary department, as. 
soon as rinderpest or any other cattle disease 
is’ apparent. Н you succeed in your cattle-breed- 
ing operations you can in time have a dairy of your. 
own. The above are some of the activities which 
an intelligent and enterprising young farmer can 
profitably launch upon. I do not mean that he 
should proceed upon these activities all at once— 
that will be an over-ambitious and suicidal policy. 
His aim should be to build up a farm in such a 
manner that in time it embraces all the subsidiary 
enterprises l have mentioned. But such efforts. 
as entail no appreciable outlay, such as the plant- 
ing of valuable forest trees, should be taken in hand 
the very first year of one’s farm life and steadily 
pursued. ` 


The Profession Par Excellence. 


The class of persons I am specially addressing 
may still, in spite of all I have said, remain un- 
convinced. Chimneys and share certificates may 
still fascinate them. To give facts is easy, but to’ 
give figures is difficult, for conditions in India are 
different every hundred miles apart. However, 
for convincing the sceptic I trust I will be per- 
mitted to take my own farm (the Blennerhassett 
Farm in the Murwara Tahsil, C.P.) as an example 
to show yearly expenditure and income. The 
village of Bhadora in which my farm is situated is 
1,253 acres in area, of which 200 acres are khud- 
khast or home farm land. I have also forests of 
my own. The whole of the 200 acres are under 
the plough, 100 being under intensive cultivation. 
I raise paddy, wheat, sugar cane, arhar (dal) and 
vegetables, specially potatoes, and manufacture 
jeggery with the aid of a cane-crushing machine. 
I have a small poultry and cattle-breeding farm 
and have also begun the planting of trees for an 
orchard. Forest trees of commercial value are 
also boing planted. For the upkeep of the whole 
farm my annual expenditure is Rs. 4,000 with 
Rs. 1,000 extra for renewals. From paddy I re- 
ceive Rs. 2,000, from wheat 1,500, from sugar cane 
4,000 and from vegetables 500, in all Rs. 8,000. It 
will be seen that on an annual outlay of Rs. 6,000 
I receive a profit of Rs. 3,000 or 60%. When I 
have brought all my culturable land under inten- 
sive cultivation and my fruit and forest trees 
begin to yield I should have a profit of over 200%. 
My present intention is to add another 50 acres 
to the acreage already under sugar cane cultiva- 
tion and I expect an income of Rs. 20,000 from 
this alone every year.. Speaking as no enthusiast 
but as a businessman I would like to know if there 


‘is any profession or undertaking which yields 


so high a percentage of profit—profit got through 
no profiteering. I must point out that my farm 
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is still in ita infancy as I commenced attending 
to it only six years ago. Had I bestowed proper 
attention on it after my return from college and 


continued attending to it my income to-day would | 


easily have exceeded a quarter of a lakh. 

I will now conclude by summarising the poinfa 
emphasised. Choose your farm in a’ locality 
which is not deficient in natural advantages : live 
on your farm: have all your plots of land in a 
compact form : 
perennial river close by, dig as many wells as you 
can : do not hesitate to buy manures and fertilisers : 
begin with a few acres and slowly widen the area 
of cultivation : utilise every inch of land available 
and plant trees of commercial value: plant an 


level your fields: if there is no 
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orchard : engage gradually in the development of 
every department of scientific farming, such аз 
cattle-breeding, poultry farming, etc. : convert your 
forest from a useless tangled shrubbery into a plot 
producing valuable trees: re-invest in your farm a 
part of the annual profits : lastly, treat your tenants 
and labourers kindly ара help them in every 
possible way, especially during times of distress. 
Continually learn from nature and supplement 
the knowledge so gained by a study of standard 
works. Put your heart into work and labour not 
only for the present but also for the future, and it 
will not be many years before you feel you are & 
king in your own right. 
(Concluded.) 


LE. 
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GIFTS. 
Ву W. D. ANGUS. 


“To-morrow is our father's birthday. Brothers, ` 
Shall we not give him gifts on that high day ? " 
5o spake the eldest son, and all the others 


Cried in shrill chorus : 


11: Yea | „› 


And one, their sister, skilled 

Beyond her years the gracious rhyme to build, - 
Brought him a loving lay 

Long-pondered. And his eldest best-loved son 
Set forth a boyish theme 


In stately prose. 


And one 


Gave all the fairest flowers fair gardens yield, 


Each after his own dream 


Did honour to that day. 


And he esteemed above 


All wealth the tributes of his children’s love. 


But next day they began 

To question each the other’s gift and cry 
“Thine was unworthy!’ So their discords ran 
Through years of jealousy. 


An idle story ? 


Nay— 


But a true parable of God and Man. 


: 
| | 
| Another gathered wild flowers from the field. | 
: 3 
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The Future of India. 


There is no future for India except as 
a member of the British Empire.—Mr. 
Edwin Samuel Montagu in London. 
‚ож. 


Unrepentant. 

It was fortunate that we in the Punjab 
had time to act, and actin the same way 
we should to-morrow in similar circum- 
stances.-General Dyer U London. 

+ 


A Word of Caution. 

Race prejudice in whomsoever found— 
and it is not among the English that itis 
most in evidence at present—is the foe 
which must at all costa be destroyed.— 
The Lord Bishop of Calcuita, 


Hopes. 

I am full of hope that united India 
will not merely be an echo of the past 
but will ring down to future years the 
motto of mutual trust and confidence. 
— Sir George Know at Allahabad. 


India for Indians. 

The process of handing over India 
to Indians would test severely the states- 
manship of our leaders and the sincerity 
of our desire for India’s ultimate welfare. 
~The Bishop of uno at Lucknow. 

. The Duke and India. 

While life laste, no curtain shall divide 
India from my fond and grateful thoughts 
of her, or blot out the happy memories 
I во dearly cherish.—H. R. H. the Duke 


- of Connaught in Bombay. 
ж * 


The Seeret. 

The hand that spun in India supplied 
the nation with food, comfort, and 
liberty. Itis at the point of the spindle 
only that we shall win back our freedom. 
Mrs. Sarala Devi Chasdhurans to the 


Press. 
*& ж * 


It does. 

The heart beats in India in sympathy 
and in warm response to generous treat- 
ment, as does the heart of our own 
people or that of the American people. 
— Reading at a Farewell Dinner tn 
London. . 


: India haa a ric 


.knows w. 


India's Gift to the Nations. . 


India can give to all nations anew and 
higher conception of the individual. 
eas of religious life not to 
be found elsewhere. Each existing reli- 
gion in India offers & conception of the 
individual.—Mr. Jinarajadasa in Bombay. 

* * oc 


Bury the Dead Past. 

Let us rg Hes dead paso with ite 
misunderstandings and mistakes, for- 
give where forgiveness is needed and’ до 
orward, hand-in-hand, for ihe making 
of & world peace.—H. R. H. the Duke 
of Connaught in Delis. 
Е ж ж ж 
The Improvement of Agrieulture. 

The future well-being of India depends 
not to a very small measure upon the 
care and attention we are able to pay to 
our great agricultural resources and the 
food conditions of our peeple.—The 
Hon. Maharaja Str Manindra Chandra 
Nandi Bahadur, K.C.I.H.. of Cossim- 
bazar in Calcutta. 

* * + 
The Work Ahead. 

While I am in favour of having every- 
thing that can be obtained for the Swa- 
desht enterprise, we should see that 
Indian and British friends and money. 
combine together to produce greater 
prosperity for the trade and commerce of 
India.—H. Е. ord Wilfingdori at Madras. 

British Rule in India. 

England's administration of Indis has 
been one of the test, cleanest and 
most just things that the world has ever 
seen. We have made our mistakes, but 
our rule has been broad-minded, bene- 
volent and just.—JIieutenani E. Villers 
at the Ea-Officere. Dinner, Calcutta. 

Ф 


India япа the World. 


Like the gentle dew that falls ungeen 
and unheard, and yet brings into blossom 
the fairest of roges, has been the contri- 
bution ‘of India to the thought of the 
world. Silent, unperceived, yet ommi- 
potent in ite effects, it has revolutionised 
the ки of :he world, yet nobody 

it did so.—Swams Viveka- 


- 


nanda. 
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Really ? 


Self-government for India is a horrible 
pretence which would set the peoples of 
the country at each other’s throats long 
before the innings of constructive 
work were made possible. Under self- 
government India would commit suicide ; 
but our politicians would be guilty of 
murder as associates in the. crime.— 
General Dyer tn London. 

= 


No Separation. . 

As one who believes in the connection 
of India with Britain as conduoive 
to the growth, prosperity, and happiness 
of India апа as being essential for pro- 
gress of both, and welfare and progress 
of the world, I emphatically deolare it 
would be fatal to separate India from 


Britain. —Mr. Jumnadas Dwarkadas at 
Delhi. 
ж ж * 
Know India. 


In the adjustment of our industrial 
programme the chief consideration is 
to keep in constant touch with India 
and get to know her better, not only 
as to her markets, but to the mind of 
her people, her new spirit, and the ambi- 
tions which were stirring the once placid 
surfüce of her life Lor Meston at 
Manchester. EC 


Advice to Army Officers. 

Army Officers have to recognise that 
under the Reforms the place which the 
Euro is to hold will not depend on 
t that his skin is white or the 
others’ brown, but on their personality 
&nd those qualities which they. believe 
they .deri from their race.—The Hon. 
Mr. A. D. Pickford at the Hau-Officers’ 
Dinner, Calcutta. А 

¥ 


The Heart of India. 
р heart of Indis is ише 'and irue, 
ty is untarnighed, progress is 
Seded iut her hopes are high. in 
close and sympathetic touch with А 


‘send her your best—your second best will 


not be a gin enough—and: you need have 
no doubt or misgiving as to the course of 
ur future partnership.—H. R. Н. the 


' Duke of Connaught tn Bombay. 
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SOLDERING. 


BY JOHN WALLACE, C.E, 


T must have occurred to many readers 
| of Business bo wish for a sufficient. knowledge 

of soldering to do some  trifling repair 

upon brass or tinplate work especially if 

the itinwalla was not at hand. A 
leaky brass flower vessel or other pot, a detached 
handle in the kitchen or other small breakdowns 
calling for immediate attention may have to 
wait indefinitely for repair because it cannot be 
spared from service while deterioration increases, 
or a broken piece may be lost. Anyone who 
would learn how to solder should endeavour 
thoroughly to understand what the operation 
means. 

There are two kinds of soldering : Hard solder- 
ing consists of uniting iron, steel, copper, or brass 
with melted brass which requires a high tempera- 
ture and special appliances. Soft soldering means 
the uniting of metals by means of pure tin or a 
mixture of tin and lead at temperatures not 
exceeding 600 Fah. This art may be acquired 
by any person with a little attention to the 
following details. To unite, say, two strips 
of tinplate it will suffice to clean them and to 
make the end of one piece overlap the other. They 
may be tied together with wire or held with light 
tongs and placed in the flame of a spirit-lamp until 
the tinned surface melts. They will then unite 
and when cooled will adhere. A little powdered 
rosin will facilitate the process. This is the sim- 
plest example and it can only fail if dirt or smoke 
should get on the surfaces to be united or if they 
should be rusty. It is impossible to solder rusty 
surfaces. Two brass or copper wires may be 
joined by first cleaning the ends until they are 
bright, twisting them together, applying a little 
powdered rosin and wrapping a small piece of 
tinfoil around the part. Aluminium foil would be 
useless. The joint is then held over the flame of 
а spirit lamp until the tinfoil melts. In every case 
of soldering the pieces to be joined must be raised 
to the melting temperature of the solder, other- 
wise the joint will be unreliable. To be exact this 
statement applies to the part being soldered and 
‘not necessarily to the whole of the piece that may be 
a large one. 

In soldering tinware the surfaces are already 
prepared for joining by a coating of tin. In the 
-case of other metals such as brass, copper, or iron, 
the parts to be joined must first be tinned. The 
first process is always to clean the parts by filing, 
-Scraping or emery cloth until bright. A little pow- 
dered rosin is applied and-the part is heated until 
the end of a solder stick will melt upon it. The 


solder may then be spread by means of a narrow 
strip of tinplate about six inches long or a piece of 
brass wire flattened at the end. If too large for a 
spirit-lamp the pieces may be heated over a clear 
charcoal fire. When both parts have been tinned 
they may be wired or otherwise held together in 
position over the fire until the solder melts. When 
cool, a sound joint is the result. 

The work has so far been conducted without a 
copper soldering tool that, when heated and pointed 
with solder, will convey enough of heat to the work 
80 as to dispense with application to a lamp or a 
fire. The soldering tool is a piece of copper with a 
flat or square point attached to a handle that is 
used by all tinsmiths for ordinary soldering. The 
point is prepared by cleaning with a file, heating 
and rubbing on а piece of sal-ammoniac previous 
to applying the stick of solder that at once spreads 
on the surface. The tool is then ready for use. 
It must not be heated to redness which would 
oxydise and spoil the solder. Each time the tool 
is heated in a fire or over a primus lamp it must 
be cleaned by rubbing on the sal ammoniac. A . 
flux that is found more generally convenient 
than rosin is prepared by dissolving chloride of 
zinc in water until no more will dissolve. This 
solution may be kept in a small wide bottle and 
applied to the cleaned surface with a short flat- 
tened stick. The liquid adheres to the surface 
and facilitates the adhesion of the solder. Zinc 
is best soldered with the aid of pure hydrochloric 
acid (spirit of salt), and cast iron with sal ammo- 
niao. А six or eight ounce copper tool will suffice 
for small work and may be used on heavier 
things if they can be heated additionally over a 
fire. 

Soldering lends itself to a great variety of work 
and it is especially useful in holding pieces 
together that have io be attached by screws or 
rivets very accurately. The pieces are fitted and 
held together in exact position by cramps, than 
tacked together temporarily by soldering after 
which they retain their relative positions without 
the aid of the cramps until the drilling is accom- 


 plished. The cramps may be an obstacle to dril- 


ling if retained. When the holes are made in this 
manner there is no need for further fitting. They 
are right. The solder may then be removed. The 
art of soldering once mastered lends itself to 
many small repairs in a household—a leaky kettle, 


-a damaged lamp or a dozen other small repairs— 
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and the outfit of tools is so small as to render 
it worthy of the attention of anyone with a taste 
for handicraft. 
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THE EDUCATION 


OF GIRLS. . 


BY GAURANGA NATH BANERJEE, M.A. Ph.D., F.R.S.A. 
Secretary, Post-Graduate Council in Arts, The University of Calcutta. 


* Daughters too should be carefully brought up . 


and educated’’:—Sanskrit Proverb. 


DUCATION was born with the birth of 
children; and its beginnings coincide 
with the dawn of the day on which the 
parents of infanoy first awoke to the 
perilous blessing of & common and 

dependent ‘offspring. The earliest education is 
‚ that of the family; and in the order of 
nature the earliest teachers are the parents 
—the mother, in the order of time, slightly yet 
. vitally, taking precedence. It was long before any 
attempt was made to improve generations as they 
succeeded each other ; and in proportion as educa- 
tion became more complicated, it passed from the 
hearth tothe altar. The earliest schools were those 
of the priests; and convenience, gratitude and 
assumption long and almost universally confirmed 
the hieratic monopoly. The Greeks were first to 
develop a science of education, as distinct from 
ecclesiastical training; and to-day the world is 
governed not from the hearth alone, or from the 


altar alone, or even from the throne alone, but. 


from the desk. 16 із the schoolmaster who, іп a 
scarcely secondary degree, imparts the knowledge 
and moulds the opinion and the sentiments of 
. loyalty, honour and conscience which make pos- 
sible the continuance of the school edifice. The 
schoolmasters of a nation hold in commission the 
paternity of the nation ; they are the deputy fathers 
of the rising generation. The sanctities, privileges 
and responsibilities of the originators of life devolve 
upon the men whose aim it is to make that life 
‚ап honour, a utility, a blessing. 


Education and Public Opinion. 


That the educational institutions of @ country 
reflect the public opinion of its people is an assured, 
though relatively. somewhat recently recognised 
fact. Its acceptance will direct the attention of 
thoughtful observers to the study of the forces 
active in the formation of current national beliefs. 
Of these, there are two distinct classes: the one 
by its progressive spirit, moulding the conception 
of the few wise or far-sighted into the ideals of the 
many ; the other retarding advisable developments, 
because the issues at stake are allowed to be obs- 
cured. by the prejudices it fosters. These dual 
factors are constantly at work, and always im- 
portant, whether in the sphere of sociology and 


philanthropy, or in the scholastic, commercial 
and professional worlds ; most particularly so when 
the subject presented to the public for considera- 
tion is closely linked with daily life. 
Influence of Home on Education. 


The provision of a more healthy, happy, intelli- 
gent and economical home-life is rightly considered 
to be a national problem ; its solution is not rele- 
gated to one profession or confined to one state; 
the movement in favour of sanitary reform is in- 
creasingly general. Professor Adams has said that 
** the requisite of a citizen is that he should be able 
to appreciate and feel and understand those forces 
that touch his life " ; he must be able to grasp 
something of the import of heredity and of the 
powerful influences of environment. Apart from 
sanitary science based upon biology, how is this 
appreciation or understanding to be fully gained ? 
Testimony that the study of hygiene furnishea one 
necessary foundation to good citizenship is afforded 
by the fact that in the Chicago University , the State 
University of Michigan and elsewhere, the courses 
offered are the direct outcome of the male students’ | 
sense of need. Household science courses, ‘hitherto 
confined to female students, has found recently a 
place in the courses for male students also. 


American Universities and the Household Science. 

Of the 480 universities and colleges in the United 
States of America, about thirty have already ini- 
tiated courses in Household Science, the subject 
being based on a course of study which qualifies 
for a Bachelor of Science degree; as many more 
have introduced some more or less organised form 
of this work into their curricula. The Household 
Science department is usually housed in the College 
of Agriculture, but its students follow general 
courses in science, art, literature, languages and 
so forth with the students.in other collegea. The 
idea that domestic subjects have any claims to 
associate on terms of equality with the studies 
carried on by college undergraduates, savours 
of suspicious novelty and questionable stability 
to Indian minds, so that the statement that 
their claims to post-graduate study have 
sufficed to gain them honourable recognition 
in the Universities of Columbia and Chicago will 
be suggestive of a degree of unconventionality, 
possible only in a new world untrammelled by age- 
long traditions. That.the movement is not merely 
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ап evanescent outcome.of а pasaing fad or the pro- 
duct of inexperienced or unbalanced womanhood 
is indicated by the fact that, without exception, 
it has received the cordial, active support of the 
other faculties in the colleges where it has been 
inaugurated. Professors of biology, geology, 
chemistry, architecture, psychology, economics and 
sociology, voluntarily devote time, ability and 
influence to further the initiation and success of 
these courses, not in one but in all the universities 
where the subject has been introduced. 


Its Scope. 


The fact that an annual increase takes place in 
the number of girls willing to devote four years 
to these courses speaks for the growing recogni- 
tion of their educational equality with their social 
value: “for the American girl of 18”, says Miss 
Isabel Bevier, Professor of Household Science at 
Illinois State University, “is eager to learn, she 
desires ‘ culture’ and would not forego its antici- 
pated attainment for the most ‘useful’ course 
in the world. Show her the possibilities and ad- 
` vantages of a combination of the two and the 
practical side of her character welcomes the op- 
portunity to increase her command of the tools 
she is called upon to wield throughout her daily 
life and so thereby lighten and brighten her tale 
of work ; her social instincts are stimulated by the 
increased worth and happiness’ she can add to 
human existence, and her intellectual abilities 
find satisfaction in the scope aftorded for their 
profitable exercise. The innate mechanical in- 
stincts characteristic of the American of to-day 
furnish an ‘energy’ for application far more con- 
- gpicuous than is the case with the descendants 
of older civilisations." 

The scope of the full courses in Household 
Science is usually on the following lines :— 


Aris.—Obligatory: drawing, design, archi- 
\ tecture, cooking, sewing, dress- 
cutting and fitting, with music, 
painting, millinery, ctc., as 

‘“ electives.” 
Sciences.—Obligatory : chomistry, physics, 


biology, physiology, sanitation with 
geology, meteorology, bacteriology 
and psychology, as °“ electives.” 

General Culture Studves.—Obligatory : English 
Literature, history, modern 
languages, botany and physical 
culture; of which one modern 
language and botany would be 
“ electives.” 

The laboratory method is invariably emphasised, 
but the actual manipulation of food or, materials 
is by some authorities reduced to a minimum be- 
cause of the belief that, with brain trained to 
habitual observation, accuracy and reflection, with 
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hand-skilled through brush, pencil and laboratory 
work to give quick and reliable response to mental 
Suggestion, with muscles strengthened and co- 
ordinated by intelligent physical culture under care- 
ful supervision, principles acquired and based upon 
sound reasoning can be applied with a precision 
and certainty which would ensure rapid success. 
The home-life of the student should afford abundant 
opportunity for repeated practice, when circum- 
stances have probably removed her from the 
chances of other scientific or artistic training for 
which she has peculiar facilities in her college days. 


The Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


Another example of courses in the same subjects, 
organised under directors as zealous as Miss Green 
and Miss Sacket are those carried on in the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, for the formation of edu- 
cation in art, science and industry. The chief 
object of the Institute is the extension and improve- 
ment of industrial education as a means of open- 
ing wider and better avenues of ‘employment to 
young men and women. There are eighteen de- 
partments in art, science, commerce and domes- 
tic subjects, both Normal and Technical courses 
available in most subjects. 


The Education of the Girl for a “ Home-maker." 


It should always be borne in mind, however 
that the education of girls must not be carried out 
at the expense of motherhood: we do not -want 
crammed heads but strong ` well-made bodies fit. 
for what nature requires. Teachers should see 
that education consists in training the girl for the 
beneficient occupation of a ‘‘ home-maker " whose 
happy influence and power perpetually extend. 
Indeed their mental education musi proceed pari 
passu with a thorough physical education or with 
rare exceptions, it must end in failure, perhaps in 
serious and permanent misery. Girls are naturally 
more subject than boys to nervous excitement, 


‘but this could be more effectually restrained by a 


sounder physical culture. The absence of daily, 
regular and sufficient exercise renders girls listless 
and apathetic: entails pallor of countenance: 
constipation with its sallowness, foul breath and 
depressed spirits. It should be the aim of parents 
and teachers to instil into girls’ minds the duty of 
being physically strong, of developing more mus- 
cles and less nerves ; and to provide for the at- 
tainment of these ends by adequate means. They 
should be taught the necessity of being vigorous 
as well as graceful. But above all, they should be 
taught that strength of character curbs irregular 
nervous expenditure. If girls are to receive higher 
culture with safety, their physical education must 
precede any increase in their mental culture. With- 
out this precaution, the process cannot be safely 
effected, for the mental powers are developed in a 
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woman.at a higher physiological cost, which her 
feminine organisation will not sustain without 
more or less profound injury, if bodily vigour be 
not concurrently maintained. 

It is more essential for a nation to produce 
vigorous offspring than to educate girls to the 
highest: standard. By the highest physical cul- 
ture, girls can be rendered strong, comely, and 
well-proportioned ; while by the highest mental 


education (without this physical basis) they may. 
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be converted into ''blue-stockings " or neurotics 
or both together. 
Necessities for Girls’ Games. 

ln order to carry out ‘the requisite physical 
culture of girls, we would categorically insist— 
` (a) That in girls’ schools, day and boarding, a 
play-ground should be provided. There was a 
time when even the suggestion of this would have 
created a laugh and a sneer in some quarters, and 
even now the greater proportion of girls’ schools 


. , in Bengal has literally no place of any description 


provided for games. : 

(b) That the necessary time should be set apart 
for play. That no girl should ever be longer in 
school than an hour without & ‘break’, so that 
she may stretch her rapidly-growing limbs, use her 
lungs fully and have a mental rest and then a 
change of subject. 

Such exercises as walking, running, swinging 
and jumping are capital; but walking should be in 
the country, with perfect liberty of pace and choice 
of friends and should never be enforced as a regu- 
lation march. There is no better and more suit- 
able exercise than swimming, while natural history 
excursions and gardening are capable of giving 
infinite pleasure and interest. 

Co-Education: Its Defects in Theory and in 

Practice, 

The merits and demerits of co-education in 
schools, in spite of all that has been said in its 
favor by some high authorities on sex questions, 
are by no means clear as yet. It is true that in 
early youth, the direction of the sexual impulse is 
undetermined so that under the present system of 
grouping the sexes in different schools there is a 
danger in certain cases of homo-sexual tendencies 
being developed, but the presence of this moral 
danger-is not so marked as to justify as an alter- 
native to the introduction of the more certain 
dangers inseparable from co-education. Recog- 
nise the homo-sexual tendency as fully as we may, 
it yet cannot be maintained that it receiver as rapid 
and general a development in human nature 
аз hetero-sexual. 

The development of homo-sexual tendencies in a 
school may be held in check by moral suasion, 
hygienic instruction, and a good perfect system. 


Some cases of homo- sexuality, it is true, if pro-. 
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perly investigated, might visa е similar to 
those so carefully examined by H. Ellis and Moll ; 
they might indicate a congenital condition in ‘which 
the misdirection of the sex instinct appeared. 
Modern investigators, such as Tarnowsky, Forel 
and Bloch show convincingly that such condi- 
tions do occasionally exist, and they must of course 
be taken account of in forming an estimate of 
responsibility in regard to the vile acts. But the 
appeal to the sense of responsibility, the endeavour 
to rouse the moral sense in the matter, must not 
be discredited on that account. Besides the 
physical conditions which give a special impulse 
to the inverted tendency in some subjects, 
there has to be recognised the existence in many 
schools of an evil tradition of the practice. 
On the other hand, the hetero-sexual temp- 
tation is, as might be expected, a very real 
and general one, and it would become even 
more powerful than it ів at present in a school, 
if girls are constantly brought into close proximity 
to the boys. In short, it seems futile to uphold 
co-education as a preventive of homo-sexual ten- 
dencies, unless the consequences of the develop- 
ment of hetero-sexual tendencies be allowed for 
in the school system, and the claim that co-edu- 
cation is à general sedative of sexuality has not 
been sufficiently substantiated. It is positively 
absurd to bring young people of opposite sexes 
into contact and expect them not to have impure 
thoughts about one another. To suppose that 
social intercourse can be allowed within limits 
which the wisdom of seniors can always rigidly 
define, is contrary to reason. Either keep girls in 
girls’ schools, and try by good and healthy in- 
fluence to banish impure thoughts entirely or as 
nearly so as possible from their lives, until they 
reach & riper age ; or else if you will admit them 
to mixed schools, recognise that there is a pos- 
sibility of. connections somewhat closer than mere 
social companionships being formed and hope and 
pray that lasting love may be their outcome, and 
that meanwhile no element of dishonour may enter 
intothem. For human interest is not fully awaken- 
ed by abstract ideas, not even when accompanied 
by the reflection that they are held in real existence 
by the will of God. Love, Truth and Purity can 
not be dealt with solely as abstract concepts. There 
is only one way in which we can adequately think 
of them, and that in connection with persons or 
beings. lf we want that the morals of a school 
should be based on & sound principle, we ought to 
see that the directors of the school are men of high 
character and strong personality. (vtde Christia- 
nity and Sex Problems.) 
Difference in Ideals in East and West. 

Now East and West have developed in a measure 
antithetically, the East laying special emphasis 
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upon many things which in the West are lightly 
thought of or practically ignored, and the West 
cultivating characteristics which are quite foreign 
to the genius of the East. Yet, East and West 
by their differing cultures, only bring out more 
clearly the manysidedness of human nature, while 
the underlying unity of aim and aspiration hecome 
evident when we compare the ideals of the various 
religions and study the reform movements which 
in every country have arisen from time to time 
to correct exaggerated tendencies or unfortunate 
developments. 

Civilisation to-day has encircled the globe. There 
are no longer any '' hermit nations ", for commer- 
cial and diplomatic intercourse has been established 
between even the most remote. We must now draw 
closer mentally and learn to know one another, 
giving to one another thus the benefit of our 
attempts at advance, our experience even our 
failures. 

The West leads the world to-day in material 
progress including the development in educational 
ideas and methods. So. the East turns to the 
Europeans eager and ready to learn. The Western 
world is rapidly accomplishing a change in its 
point of view, concerning woman, her capacities and 
her proper sphere of activity. This is one of the 
most far-reaching changes that have ever taken 
place since the history began, and woman seems 
a different being since she has developed an in- 
tellectual life of her own, and her rights and wrongs 


as a human creature can no longer be judged solely - 


with reference to her usefulness to man. 
A Brief Survey of Women Education in Bengal. 


* Apart from the teaching which is given 
privately to the purdanashin whether among the 
Mussalmans or the Hindus, the school life of Indian 
girls in Bengal, except in case of the daughters of 
families connected withthe Brahmo Samaj, ends 
in about the fourteenth year,if not before. But, 
though the school-life of these girls may be short, 
they receive in other ways and through other kinds 
of discipline a training which is often very strict. 
Severe, indeed, is the moral and spiritual discipline 
which many a Bengali girl receives from the elder 
women in the home of her husband during the 
first years of married life. And that discipline, 
though very unlike what a European girl undergoes 
during the same years of youth, has a deliberate 
purpose. It is intended to produce (so far as vari- 
ations of individual temperament may allow) 
adaptation to an ideal of life, conformity with a 
type, which is honoured by tradition, and accept- 
ance of certain canons which ancient usage pre- 
scribes. Such a discipline, though it does not 
comprise many of the intellectual factors, which 
modern European standards pre-suppose, is never- 
theless a purposeful education. Whatever our 
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view of the ideal at which it aims, and in whatso- 
ever degree it may be exposed to the dangers of 
harshness when administered without careful and 
tender regard to the sensibilities and physical 
immaturity of the girl, we are not entitled to with- 
hold from it recognition as being in fact and in its 
way & deliberate kind of training. It is an educa- 
tion of the old pattern—a domestic or workshop 
training for the discharge of certain functions or 
for the practice of an art. 

The Aims of the Old Type of Education. 

** One of its purposes is to train a woman in the 
art of household management. In this art, under 
thé difficult conditions of the joint-family system 
and not seldom by restrioted means, the Hindu 
woman frequently attains to a high degree of skill, 
tact and resource. In fact, her abilities find con- 
genial tasks in the sphere of administration. There 
is a striking type of Hindu woman racy with 


mother-wit, whosestrong will and character impress 


themselves much more vigorously upon the family 
life than outside observers shouldimagine. The 
Bengali girl has an instinct for order and for 
neatness. She has natural grace of bearing, 
deftness of hand and simplicity in taste. Нег 
verbal memory is good, génerally better than a 
boy’s. She matures a little earlier than he does, 
and sooner reaches the stage of-arrest. She has 
perhaps a little more marked individuality than 
he, in the earlier years of her education. 


Her Three Chief Instincts, 

« Three instincts and powers show themselves 
with significant beauty in the nature of the Indian 
girl. From an early ago, she discloses in very marked 
degree the instinct of motherhood. This natural 
disposition is strengthened and evoked by the 
spoken teaching and the silent assumptions of the 
Hindu home in which she is born. In the Indian 
girl’s nature, the instinot of motherhood is linked 
with another power, % sense of religion. By 
religion ‘in devout Hindu home, every act of a good 
woman's day is ruled. In her home service, the 
devout Hindu wife is true as steel, asking for no 
recognition, selfless and constant to the end. Hers 
is not the will to power but the will to submission, 
а submission courageously self-enforced and bring- 
ing with it & spiritual power of service and of in- 
sight. And this brings to the third chief instinct 
of the devont Indian girl, her power to idealise. 
She can invest an object, in itself simple and 
humble, with a mystic significance and in the 
symbol sees the unseen. Through the visible, 
her eyes and soul discern the invisible. And at 
last, through self-curtailment and discipline, she 


. may attain to the power of entering in moments of 


intense feeling, beyond the entanglements of 
distracting thoughts, into a peace which passes 
understanding. 
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Dangers of Modern Education. 


«Tt is believed by many Hindus that some of the 
tendencies and pre-occupations of modern school 
and college education jeopardise those of their 
daughters’ gifts and qualities. They think that 
some of the pre-suppositions of a Westernised train- 
ing clash with their ideals of wifely devotion. 
Other objects of interest, other aims (auch as pas- 
ging an examination) would, they think, be inter- 
posed by it in such & way as to deflect а girl's 
thoughts from preparation for the wifely duties 
which the older views of a woman's calling impose. 
The: subtle influences of another environment 
would, it is suggested, counterwork the influences 
of the home. The strain of submitting during 
every day to the two very. different disciplines and 
demands of a Hindu home and of a Europeanised 
school, might, it is feared, impair а girl’s physi- 
que." (Vide Calcutta University Commission Reporis, 
1917-19 Vol. I, Chapter V, pages 138—187). 

The Difficulties and Obstacles of Women Edu- 
cation in Bengal. 

The education of women in Bengal cannot re- 
main in ite present condition. It is insufficient in 
scale to meet the needs of a progressive society, 
which demands the service of educated women as 
well as of educated men, It reproduces all the 
faults of the system of training for men and that 
in a sphere wherein they are more destructive. 
Above all it tends to be out of touch with the 
traditions and needs of Indian Society, and thus 
‘instead of playing its part in the gradual and 
healthful reconstruction of that society, it arouses 
vague but real alarm and leads to reaction. ‘The 
explanation of this backwardness of women edu- 
cation in Bengal, is to be found in the social condi- 
tions of the country, and in the restrictions by 
which the lives and activities of women are still 
surrounded. The difficulties are :— | 

(a) Girls in Bengal, as throughout India, marry 
very young. The custom of carly marriage x dis- 
courages a father from spending money which 
might be used as a dowry on his daughter's educa- 
tion, removes promising girls from school just at 
the age when their independent mental life is begin- 
ning, cuts off the supply of women teachers at the 
root, and prevents the growth of a sense of vova- 
tional and professional enthusiasm in young women 
teachers.” The age of marriage indeed is slowly 
rising and in this lies one of the best hopes of future 
progress ; but except among the members of the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Christian community 
ib ia still too low to make it possible that a girl 
should have had & good education before she 
marries. 

. (b) All orthodox Bengali women of the higher 
classes, whether Hindu or Muslim, pass at an early 


age behind the purdah and spend the rest of their 
lives in the complete seclusion of their homes and 
under the control of the eldest woman of the house- 
hold. The seclusion is more strict among the 
Mussalmans than among the Hindus. But 
it is more strict among the Hindus of 
Bengal than among the Hindus of some other 
provinces, notably Bombay, where purdah scarcely 
exists. A few Westernised women have emanci- 
pated themselves. But they are to be found 
most exclusively in Calcutta and they are regarded 
by most of their country-women as denationalised. 
If education is to reach the women of Bengal, 
either it must penetrate the zenana or the purdah 
must be rent. The former is a very difficult process, 
because,as arule, only womencan enter the zenana, 
and women sufficiently educated to be useful 
teachers are very few—too few indeed to staff the 
existing schools adequately. On the other hand, 
any sudden rending of the purdah would produce 
such & dislocation of Bengali society as would 
throw into the shade all the changes which the 
Western education of men has brought about. 
(Vide Calcutta Uniwersity Commtssion . Reports 
Vol. П, Part I, pages 4—5). For many 
years past the Government have endeavoured to 
overcome the obstacles to women’s education 
by sending teachera into the zenana. Instruc- 
tion of this type is provided in two forms— 
the central gatherings of purdah women, and by 
house-to-house visitation. The former method ` 
which is obviously cheaper and more effective, is 
possible among Hindus, but not as yet among Mus- 
salmans. But this is also & mere drop in the ocean. 


Co-education denounced. 


A certain member of little girls attend boys’ 
schools. But they are only to be found in the 
most junior classes, undergoing elementary in- 
struction, and therefore do not count very much. 
The prejudice among Bengali parents against 
sending their girls to mixed schools is overwhelm- 
ingly strong, even among the peasants of the 
villages. There is practically no possibility of 
development along the lines of co-education ; and 
no solution of the problem is to be found in this 
direction. 

(с) A third grave obstacle is to be found in the 
attitude of the elder women, whose power in 
Indian households, especially over the younger 
women, is very great. Having lived their lives 
behind the purdah, they are naturally very con- 
servative and unwilling that the younger women 
should differ from themselves. And their senti- 
ment is very commonly supported by the men, even 
by those who have passed through the whole course 
of Western education. They fear the upturning 
of the old order of Indian society, and the possible 
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destruction of some beautiful and winning aspects 
of women's part in that order which rightly regu- 
lates and helps the spiritual training. 

(d) Western education for women is, therefore, 
distrusted by many, because it is felt to have an 
unsettling influence, which may be even more 
dangerous in the case of women. than of men. The 
distrust of the effects of Western education upon 
girls ia intensified by a dislike of some of the more 
recent aspects of the emancipation of women in the 
West. The majority of the Indians do not want 
that the Indian women should be steadily angli- 
eied, importing into their peaceful homes ''the 
evils of suffragetism or the spirit of revolutionary 
and nationalistic iconoclasm, condemning all their 
ancient institutions that are the outcome of a long 
past and are part of their flesh and blood, as it 
were.” But it should be noted that these people 
do not seem to realise that the demand of women 
for political rights in European countries is not 
due to, but has been facilitated by, the improved 
education of women: there have been periods in 
Western history, when women in important circles 
of society were just as well educated as men, 
without any such results. The modern women’s 
movement in all Western countries, which has gone 
far in Britain only because Britain is politically 
farther advanced than most other countries, is the 
inevitable consequence of the political ideas which 
have been adopted in Western lands during the last 
hundred years. Sooner or later in every country, 
which adopta these ideas, the question of position 
and rights of women must inevitably be raised. It 
is not, therefore, by merely denying an efficient 
education to women that great social changes can 
be averted. They may he delayed by such means, 
though perhaps only at the cost of a widening gulf 
between the thoughts and aims of men and women. 
But social changes, which must inevitably be of a 
far-reaching character, could only be prevented 
by shutting the door (if that were possible) against 
the political theories and methods of the West. 

(e) The apprehension of a disturbance of the 
social order if Western education is extended to 
girls is reinforced by another consideration. 
Financial pressure upon the middle classes of 
Bengal is in these days very severe. The boys 
have to be educated ; that is a social necessity. 
But in the case of the girls, the social necessity is 
that they should be married, and & suitable bride- 


groom can only be obtained bya substantial dowry. 
To spend money on the education of girls, may 
mean, on the one hand, the stinting of their own 
dowries, and on the other, the stinting of their 
brothers’ equipment for life. (C. U. Commission 
Reports Vol. I.) | 
То sum up: The following are the main causes 
which affect the higher education of women in 
India :— 
(+) Too early marriage. 
($$) Too early child-bearing. 
(4$) The zenana system. 
(tv) Peculiar social structure and environment. 
(v) Depressed economic conditions of the 
middle class. 


Recommendations, 
Education for women in India would naturally 
fall under two categories :— 


(a) For women who wish to prosecute their 
studies regularly in schools and colleges, preparing 


‘themselves for the University examinations, we 


suggest that there ought to be а separate arrange- 
ment for instruction, with courses of study specially 
adapted to the characteristic needs of the Indian 
women. For instance, a graduated course in 
domestic economy, in the management of house- 
hold, cooking, principles of hygiene, child-psycho- 
logy, aesthetics, fine arts, ete.. should form a part 
of the University curricula for women, in lieu of cer- 
tain abstract and abstruse technical and scientific 
subjects such as, advanced mathematics, 
technology, chemistry, geology, zoology, astro- 
physics, eto. 

(b) For women living under the zenana 
system, who owing to special, social and economic 
reasons, cannot attend a course of study in publie 
schools or colleges affiliated to the University, we 
propose that & special course of instruction suited 
to their peculiar needs and adaptabilities should 
be inaugurated, and for this purpose strictly purda- 
nashin institutions (like the proposed Tikari College 
for women) should be established, where guch a 
course could be completed within eight years, 
beginning with their sixth year and ending with 
their fourteenth. 

The vernacular of the province ought to be the 
medium of instruction in the case of girls and 


тошеп, and naturally examination also should be 


conducted in vernacular. 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting. 


With exactness grinds He all. 
— Frederick Von Logan, 
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WASTED LABOUR.’ a 


BY JOHN: WALLACE, C.E. - 


course of construction, he may have to lift 
his load to & height of 60 feet. In doing 
. this his work represents the raising of his 
weight and that of the load or 210 lbs. to that 
height at every journey, but he is only paid for 
lifting 70 lbs., so two-thirds of his effort is un- 
profitable. 
Can anything be done to add to his earning 
power ог to reduce his labour? Let us suppose 
that he mounts into the building without any 
load, and that at the top he steps into a basket 
or box attached to a rope being across a pully 
overhead and descending to the ground. At 
the lower end is another box or basket -loaded 
with nearly his own weight. The man on his 
, downward course would, without any effort, raise 
, the load 60 feet and would enjoy a short rest. 
On mounting the gangway, being without any 
load he would travel faster than before and on 
descending by a vertical course he would reach 
the ground sooner than he walked down an in- 
clined gangway. Taking time into consideration 
the man would do more than twice the paying 
work he did before with less effort than previously. 
The principle of this method finds its application 
in the Picottah, a device used in Southern India 
for raising water. A long level is balanced on the 
top of a pole or pillar and from one end is hung 
a bucket while the other end carries a balance 
weight. One.or two men walk along this line 
guided by & handrail and their weight passing from 
one to the other side of the fulerum furnishes the 
operating power. Many accidents have occurred 
in the use of the Picottah and it is not adapted for 
house-building. Some special design is required 
in order to apply the idea to building operations, 
simplicity and safety being the guiding principles. 
It should be easy to transport and to erect and 
some kind of brake might be necessary to check 
the movements when there.was too great a 
difference between the weight and counterweight. 
There would be no need to limit the power to the 
weight of one man. It fitted for a gang of four. 
They should at least replace eight coolies while 
it applied to the stacking of cotton bales. Three 


HEN a cooly weighing 140 Ibs. carries a 
'/ load of building material into a house in 


should deal with a 400 lbs. bale instead of the six -. 


or eight that are often employed on this job. In 
excavation work where prime-movers are not used 
such as in well-sinking, the idea should be of easy 
application. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the rising 
cost of labour especially in connection with the 
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building trade has a very important influence 
on rents of all lands, and further, it must be 
noted that the ordinary Indian building con- 
tractor seems either indifferent to the subject 
of labour economy or incapable of controlling it 
in the face of the prejudice of his workmen. Some 
remedy must be found for this, for the true Master 

Builder should above all things be a Master 
Craftsman. | . 

‘It is not in lifting alone that waste of labour 
occurs. Conveying material of all kinds furnishes 
numerous examples. In the carrying of loads 
a still greater waste is observable. One. man 
carries and transports a skin or mussuck and water 
weighing 70 lbs. but when pulling a load on a 
level macadamized road he can exert a pull equal 
to 30 lbs. working continuously. On the same 
road loads in wheeled vehicles offer a resistance of 
about 70 lbs. per ton of the load. A man would, 
therefore, be able to pull a load equal to 960 Ibs. 
at a moderate pull, and deducting 200 Ibs. for 
the vehicle he would transport 760 lbs. or more 
than ten times the weight of the water skin. 

When using a truck for the transport of bales 
or packages the Indian labourer adopts the most 
laborious position, pushing it with arms half bent 
instead of hauling it with straightened arms. The 
hand-cart is operated similarly and a. shoulder 
strap is never used. When the Bombay Tramway . 
Company introduced small half-ton tank carts for 
watering the roads, shoulder straps were provided 
that would have eased the labour of pulling them, 
but the straps were abandoned and the popular 
way of pushing the carts followed. It would 
be interesting to know if there is any special pre- 
judice against the rational way of pulling a 
handcart. 

Although Japan has ‘sent numerous examples 
of “rickshaws ” in which design and workman- 
ship of the highest character were. observable, 
these very light vehicles have found no copyist in 
India where all small vehicles are unnecessarily 


heavy. At Matheran, the nearest hill-station to- 


Bombay, a light and comfortable deck chair was 
hung upon a bamboo pole and fitted with a foot- 
rest and a sun-shade. It weighed 26 Ibs. and 
carried 14 st. safely. After some years the old 
models were worn out and new chairs constructed 
by local talent. The bamboo pole of these chairs 
weighed 40 lbs. although there was no change 
in the average load. Other parts were increased 
in proportion. The Indian craftsman, however 
faithfully he may adhere to national customs, is 
incapable of following standards of measurement, 
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AMONG THE COFFEE PLANTATIONS 


OF MYSORE. 


BY ALPHA. 


higher prices than other coffee. While 

the coffee produce has always brought 

in a good price, the cultivation has been 

subject to considerable fluctuations. At the pre- 
sent time, while the number of European planters 
is very much smaller than ten years ago, there is 
"still a considerable area under cultivation, and 
-there has been a steady increase in the amount of 
land taken up by Indian planters. It is said that 
the plant was first introduced by a Muhammadan 
pilgrim in the 17th century, who brought with 
him from Mecca a number of coffee beans in his 
wallet. Не took them to his hill home *on the 
Baba-budans, now marked by a shrine, visited 


YSORE coffee has always held a high 
M place in the market, in faot, it still fetches 


Mo uos ro 


by large numbers of pligrims yearly, and planted 
them in & small garden. Legend says that he was 
not aware of the properties of the coffee bean, and 
when he ate some of the first orop he was overcome 
with a great drowsiness. There is little to guide one 
with reapect to the growth of the cultivation of 
coffee in the succeeding years, and it is probable 
very little was grown outside hisown garden till 1820. 

Twenty years later, European enterprise was 
drawn to it, and Mr. Cannon was probably the first 
to start coffee cultivation on a large scale. His 
estate was opened on the high range immediately 
to the south of the Baba-budan-giri, where many 
of the original coffee plants are still giving fruit. 
This variety of coffee came to be known as Chik, 
probably after the town of Chikmagalur, the 
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principal town at the foot of the Baba-budan 
hills. This variety has thriven well, and still holds 
the first place in the market, and under the name 
of ** Cannon's Mysore " is greatly sought after by 
dealers. Coffee, which is now so largely used by 
the natives of this country, was almost unknown 
to them fifty years ago, and a planter who settled 
in Mysore in 1856 says that the natives frequently 
asked him whether the European ate the berry, 
or of what use it could possibly be. The success 
of the first planting soon led other Europeans 
into the field, Mr. Green opening up land in the 
Hassan District near Aigur in 1848. Since 1860 
many estates have been oultivated, so that at 
present there is a continuous chain of estates from 
the south-west of Shimoga to the southernmost 
limits of Manjarabad, to Coorg and the Wynaad 
beyond. 

"Two useful books have been written on the 
cultivation of coffee in the Mysore State by two 
planters, Mr. Graham Anderson, C.I.E., of Man- 
jarabad, and Mr. R. H. Elliott, who describes 
bis coffee planting experiences in Gold, Sport, 


and Coffee Planting in Mysore. Much very useful 

information is to be obtained from the writings 
of these coffee planters, whose names are well- 
known throughout the district. The former says: 
* In the selection of land for coffee cultivation, 
care must be taken to obtain a tract well-sheltered 
by Nature from undue exposure either to the south- 
west or east winds, and situated with a northern, 
north-eastern, or north-western aspect, within the 
zone that is favoured with as large as possible a 
share of the March and April showers, and yet not 
visited by too largo a share of rain in the south- 
west monsoon. There is in fact a line or coffes 
zone in every coffee-producing country, and more 
especially in Mysore, even a mile beyond which the 
coffee tree will not exist. The plant rejoices In 
a damp, moist, warm temperature, such as is 
procurable ‘in the west of Mysore at elevations 
of from 2,500 feet to 3,500 feet above sea-level, 
although the tree will grow under certain circum- 
stances at elevations both above and below these. 


‚А good rich loamy soil of any colour, with a good 


deposit of vegetable matter on the surface, and 
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not too much sheet rock underlying it, is 


required." | 

Having selected a suitable track of land it is first 
necessary to clear it by cutting away with the 
axe all undergrowth and obstructions, and such 
trees as are not required. The kind of tree required 
-for suitable shade must be left, that is, the trees 
which have a thick foliage in the hot months, and 
little or none in the monsoon. 'The question of 
shade is one of great importance, and the high 
reputation held by the Mysore coffee is due in 
part to the slow ripening of the fruit under the 
shade. If the trees are not suitable the whole 
must be cut down and young plants placed at 
-regular intervals. The surface obstacles having 
been cleared, it is now necessary to lay out lines 
of pegs, about six feet apart. Here holes, about 
& foot and-a-half deep, are made, so as to provide 
a nice loose bed for the young plant. Roads are 
marked out from convenient parts of the pro- 
perty to admit of easy &ooess. The young plants 
are reared in the nursery, which is generally to be 
found in a place where there is a good supply of 
- -Water,. with a river or tank frontage. The soil 


is dug to the depth of two feet or more, every root 
and stone being carefully removed. The nursery 
is then laid out in beds, generally four feet wide, 
the furrows being well-manured. The seeds are 
then placed in rows, six inches apart, at a distance 
of one inch or so. Dry leaves are next placed 
over them. The seed germinates in about six 
weeks, and on the slender green stem burst forth 
two small oval leaves. These two-leafed seed- 
lings are pricked out into beds, and after ten or 
twelve months’ careful watching, they form good 
plant, with three or four pairs of small primary 
branches. A method of planting in baskets is also 
followed by many planters. It is rather more 
expensive, but the results seem satisfactory. 

The young plants must now be placed in the 
ground in which they must remain. This is done 
during the rainy months of June, July and August. 
Great care must be taken with this operation, for 
carelessness in planting means the loss of the tree. 
The top root is usually nipped, care taken it does 
not get bent, and the whole set firmly inthe ground. 
After the planting the rest of the ground must now 
be well-dug, and all stones and roots removed. 
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In the second year, the plants are ready for top- 
ping. Trees are usually topped at a height of 
three or four feet. This operation has the effect of 
directing the sap into the primary branches and 
making them throw out secondary shoots, which 
come from each eye along the branch. The first 
crop usually appears in the third year, and con- 
sists of a few berries on the primary branches, 
aggregating about a maund per acre. In the 
fourth year the return is much better, about one 
hundredweight being the usual yield. From the 
seventh or eighth year the tree is at its best, and 
provided there is no trouble with insects and other 
pests, the planter ought to get very good results. 
The time of crop varies in different parts of Mysore. 
It commences to ripen in October or Novomber. 
As soon as the berrics are of а fino red colour, they 
are picked into baskets, and brought to the pulper 
to be either measured or weighed, and deposited 
ina vat made for their reception. They are passed 
through the pulper with a stream of water either the 
game day or early next morning, and the pulp or 
outer skin being thus removed, the beans are 


allowed to ferme 
without water, 

saccharine mati 
the mass has bı 
in three waters 
carefully separa 
draining mats, 

over and allowe 
until all water 
spread out thick 
dry slowly. Th 
and constant at 
whole having tc 
protect it from 
dried too thini 
to the full rays 

become bleache 
protected by I 
that case porti 
available. Wh 
dried, they а 
the coast of | 
shipment. 
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In 1870, Mr. Stanley Jupp introduced seeds of 
the coffee grown in Coorg, and it was found that 
these plants throve with extraordinary vigour. 
The result of the introduction of this new coffee 
was to revive an industry which seemed in danger 
of failing; new tracts of land were bought and 
opened up, land which had been allowed to go to 
waste was replanted. But at first the brokers 
objected to paying the same prices for this new 
coffee, as they said their prices were for the ori- 
ginal Mysore coffee. But the imported trees 
gradually improved until it was difficult to find 
any difference between the old and the 
imported. | 

Throughout the history of coffee cultivation the 
planters have had to face certain diseases which 
often caused much damage to the crops. The 
leaf disease known to be the growth of a fungoid 
named hemileta vastairtx distributes its spares in 
the form of yellow powder, and strips the tree of 
most of its foliage. А beetle with red colour and 
black lines down the back lays its eggs in a crevice 
іп the bark. The larve, when hatched, bore into 
the stem and live on the heartwood for several 
months, when they eat their way out as winged 


beetles. Black rot is another disease which 1s 
responsible for . very heavy losses. The advent 
of the green bug into a number of estates has caused 
considerable anxiety. The planters of Southern 
India have enlisted the services of several scientists 
who are trying to find remedies to meet these 
various pests which have been so destructive 
in the past. It cannot be claimed that they 
have yet relieved the planter’s mind to any 
considerable extent, but there is every prospect 
that the careful researches being conducted in 
the laboratories will result in such knowledge 
as will prove of the greatest value to the 
planters. | 

The labour problem is an ever-present one. 
Some years ago a Labour Bureau was opened, and 
serious efforts are being made to obtain adequate 
labour for the estates. The Mysore Estates rely 
chiefly on the coolies who come up from the West 
Coast. The writers or maistres receive certain 
advances, and about June batches of them begin to 
make their way up the Ghat. Through the mon- 
soon the work of planting claims their attention ; 
then follows the crop, after which the majority 
return to their homes for three or four months 
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The scale of wages is rather higher now than two 
years ago, but the establishment of the Labour 
Bureau will doubtless help to keep the rates steady. 
The estates are often separated by great distances, 
but in most parts the roads are in good condition 
and save in the very heavy weather the planters 
can easily get about from place to place. This is 
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carsin useis gradually increasing. Their bungalows 
are usually built on some high point in the estate, 
for life down at the bottom would be almost un- 
bearable. It is a lonely life, but the planter finds 
enough to do to fill up this time, and he would 
probably be the last to bemoan the solitude in 


which he must of necessity live a great part of the 


comparatively easy now, as the number of motor- year. 


e 


You can't succeed unless you enjoy your work. 
жх ж + 


The creation of a thousand forests is in an 
acorn.— Emerson. 


+ 


жя — * ж 


The greatest thief this world has ever produced 
is Procrastination, and he is still at large.—H. W. 
Shaw. 
ж ж x 

The successful worker is the one who can do what 
he ought to do whether he wants to do it or not.— 
Printology. ' 
ж ж ¥ 

Ask any of the champions in business or in pro- 
fessional life how they won out, and every one will 

tell you that he worked.—Cherry Circle. 

t k ж | 
An inaccurate statement is more injurious than 
& palpable lie. The latter will be recognized and 
ignored ; the former may be accepted at its face 
value.—The Mirror. 
ж ж X | 
The skilful man must profit by everything, 
neglect nothing which may give an additional 

chance. Sometimes, through despising only a 

single point, the less skilful man loses everything. 

—Napoleon. | 

+ а ж 
In every phase of selling—wholesale, retail, in 
person, by letter—the most effeotive, the most 

decisive results are obtained when skil, tact, and . 

diplomacy are employed. These are the ingre- 

dients of subtlety that minimize effort and energy 

in selling. These are the factors that differentiate 

mere selling from real salesmanship.—Geéorge L. 


Louis. 
+ жож | 


Stand firm like a rock, against which, though the 
waves batter, yet it stands unmoved and they fall 
to rest at last. “ How unfortunate has this aoci- 
dent made me ! " cries such an one. Not at- allt. 
He should rather say : ‘ What a happy mortal am 

- I for being unconcerned upon this occasion—for 
being neither crushed by the present, nor afraid of 
what is to come!"-—Marcus Aurelius, 
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H. G. WELLS ON INDIA. 
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dim ERR RA 


BY К. О. NA. 


nN R. Wells would indeed be disappointed 
TQ ЛА In the Outline of History (1920— 
^i `¥ Cassells), he has devoted proportionately 
a very large amount of space to the 
° consideration of Indian affairs. Не 
teaches in regard to the course of world history, 
and in regard to the future history of India more 
especially, a great and noble lesson. 

It is interesting, therefore, to turn to a recent 
number of the Modern Review, and see how far 
the views of one of England’s greatest writers 
and thinkers of the present moment and one of 
those most: sympathetic to Indian aspirations 
are received and digested by Indians themselves. - 

And if he were to see how they are digested 
he would indeed be disappointed. 


Wells’ Attitude to India. ! 


It cannot be denied that in his attitude to 
Indian affairs, both in the Outline of History and 
in several of his other recent works, Mr. Wells 
reveals & certain degree of prejudice against the 
' Government of India. He is a little too much 
inclined to accept at their face values the educated 
Indian's descriptions of conditions in this country, 
and. their criticism of the British conduct of his 
affairs, while he is too little anxious to learn about 
and appreciate the other unvoiced side of the 
question—the enormous difficulties of the Indian 
administrator and his unadvertised achievements. 

‘In the outline he quotes at great length 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu's description of the Joint 
Family System :—““ All able-bodied members must 
contribute their labour and earnings . . . . 
Wesker members must all be maintained and 
supported . . . Family affections are always 
very strong", etc. Mr. Basu goes оп to describe 
the beautiful simplicity of the household where, 
until recently, leather shoes were unknown 
and shawls were handed down from generation 
to generation. He mentions the little school 
attached to the rich man’s dwelling into which: 
low olass boys are ''freely admitted." But, the 
contemporary Bengali novel more frequently adopts 
& very different attitude towards this pooling of 
salaries, for in modern Bengal industrial develop- 
ment is introducing new inequalities of possession, 
which did not exist in the old purely agrarian days. 
Modern Bengali novels too often draw a very diff- 
erent picture of family affections where the educa- 
tion of women is bringing new stresses and strains 
into, the domestic universe. Nor is the attitude 


> 


criticises that shoe-less simplicity and suggests 
that a higher standard of living accompanied by 
a lower birth-rateis the only true solution of India’s 
economic, social, artistic and intellectual problems. 

One suspects that Mr. Wells has not visited 
India, and has not seen either the joint family 
system or many another institution which he blames 
or praises actually working, so as to judge of true 
merits and demerits at first hand. 


Has Wells Visited India ? 


One suspects that Mr. Wells has not seen for 
himself what William Archer saw: he criticises 
William Archers India and the Future very 
severely as an example of “‘the inability of the 
Nordic temperament to appreciate Dravidian 
culture". The Dravidian culture which William 
Archer failed to appreciate was the sexual symbols 
round certain Temples in Madras. . There is, 
without doubt, certain crude symbolism in some 
aspects of Christianity, and Wells has showed an 
unbiased candour in pointing it out. Itis a pity 
he cannot be equally unprejudiced in a far more 
obvious instance of the same phenomenon. 

Wells says that the Emperor Akbar did more 
for Indian education than the British who 
succeeded him. Mr. Ernest Barker in a footnote 
protests and refers to the Calcutta University 
Commission. Wells rejoins, ‘‘ But popular educa- 
tion!’’ That is the worst of not seeing for oneself, 
and of judging things by their names. One of the 
first and most elementary contradictions which has 
to be grasped in beginning a study of Indian educa- 
tional problems is the fact that the High School 
has usurped the place of the Primary School; that 
the real secondary education takes place in an insti- 
tution whose name indicates the beginning of 
University study. Mr. Barker’s reference to the 
University Commission is, therefore, entirely justi- . 
fied. One cannot judge either the failure or the 
success of British administration of popular educa- 
tion by confining one’s attention to rathsalas. 
The Emperor Akbar broke the ground of middle 
class education. In higher education he made the 
merest beginnings; and the problem of universal 
popular education he never really tackled at all. 

All these are detailed criticisms which do not 
detract from the value of the great central idea of 
this epoch-making (as we hope it may be) book, 


The Outline of History—Its Teaching. 


Wells sets out to combat the '' world conquerer ” 


unknown to the modern” Indian writers which ideal. He pricks the iridescent bubble of that 
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megelomamiac, Alexander. Не readjusts our 
scheme of values in the study of the Roman Empire, 
which started with such promise of a republican 
‘unity of popular government round the shores of 
the Mediteranean; but which, in those days which 
Gibbon paints as its most glorious zenith, was 
perverted into a mere instrument of capitalist 
exploitation at home and abroad. He turns to 
the British Empire, and shows the absence of the 
aggressive world-snatching spirit in its initiation, 
and suggests the causes of a later tendency 
to decline. The teachings of Christianity still 
unshaken by Darwinism, in the 18th century 
atill held before men the ideal of brotherhood, and 
of the responsibility of the stronger for the weaker. 
It was this spirit which led the British to undertake 
unwanted responsibilities in India and in scattered 
pink spots all over the map of the world. 
Nationalism. 

He goes on to show the disastrous growth of 
Nationalist feeling in Europe accentuated by the 
ill-devised map of Europe, devised at the close of 
the Napoleonie Wars. Itis a comparatively new 
idea—this Nationalism. Machiavelli was the in- 
ventor of it; but it was not until the time of 
Gladstoné that it took firm root on men’s minds. 

The peoples of Europe, with the scanty exception 
of & few scattered and insignificant tribes, are one 
people, one blood, and a visitor from Mars would 
be confounded to discover in their physionomy, 
their cranial measurements, their mental outlook, 
even in the sound of their languages, any justifi- 
cation for the divisions that he would see on the 
map, the local patriotisms and international hatreds 
that he would find in their social organisa- 
tion. 

Nationality is & dream, a baseless and pernicious 
invention for the employment of foreign offices, 
а perpetration (according to Wells’ * Mr. Boon’ 
of one of the Devil’s Wild Horses to keep distant 
from this might-be happy Earth the world state 
of the Brotherhood of Mankind, which Christ 
dreamed of, and the Holy Roman Empire 
parodied. | 


Perverted Darwinism. 


Concomitantly with this growth of Nationalism 
went, &t the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
a decay of the old Christian ideal and growth of 
certain misinterpretations of Darwinism. 

Men's minds were jolted from their old religious 
foundations by Darwin, and they turned to the 
scientific discovery that has unseated their religion 
to seek in it а new interpretation of life.’ 

They found ‘that the early days of animal evolu- 
tion were a story, ofa battle ofthe strong against 
the weak in which the strong—not as in the Chris- 
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tian ideal—made himself responsible for his weaker 
brother, but preyed upon him, pushed him aside 
in а ruthless struggle for survival. They looked no 
further: they never stopped to consider that just 
as the evolution of a brain by Man replaced, as 
Bergson has shown, the old regimé of instinct by 
a new life of intellectual adjustment, so also it re- 
placed the old individualistic struggle for existence 
by a social system and a system of social adjustment. 
There is no question of a war for survival of the 
fittest nor has there been for the last fifty thousand 
years, since an intellectual being first found himself 
potential master of the forces of evolution. "The 
future of mankind depends as regards the production 
of the fittest on Eugenics, as regards the elimina- 
tion of unfitness upon Hygiene, and if a time comes 
when the world’s food supply is found insufficient 
for the growing population, the limitation of popu- 
lation will not be by extermination but by Mal- 
thusianism. Nor yet did those early thinkers 
pause to consider that modern warfare, even the 
black powder warfare of Gladstone’s days, does 
not select the fittest—at least rather it does select 
them, for it selects them for death. 

Yet out of this perverted application of an 
innocuous scientific discovery arose the idea -of 
national dominance, of national survival of the 
fittest. If individual ‘man, safe-guarded by the 
social systems laboriously evolved after thousands 
of years, could not be induced to plunge again into 
pre-paleolithic bloodshed, then nations ‘and 
foreign offices must be induced to live according 
to the dictates of this amoral Pseudo-Darwinism. 

Nationalism increased. Each little people 
evolved its tribal symbol and its tribal war-cry: 
perhaps last in the world before the deserved 


cataclysm; Bengal started its Bande-Mataram. 


The Lesson of the War. 


We are now at the end of five years of war. 


It has cost us millions of lives and three-quarters 


of the happiness of mankind to learn the vanity. 


of this wicked nightmare, 
the most pernicious and baseless figment that 


ever crossed the. mind of man-—-of that soul-less 


that Nationalism. 18` 


Italian statesman Machiavelli and his numberless . 


deluded followers, Niezsche,,Treiche, Napoleon, . 


and the countless adolescent minds their poison 


` has infected. 


India has been spared these things: comparative- 
ly speaking she has not felt the effeots of the great 
war as she did not suffer from its cause. National- 
ism, in reforence to India, is an absurdity. If 
the word “Nation ” applied to .Indian politics 


indicates the province, (the Bengali nation, the 


Behari nation, etc.) then we are back in the days of 
pre-Moslem India, and the future of India must be 
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Tribal Gods — symbols of natianalism, 


) INC 
aN 


Britanmia 


an eternal petty warning of insignificant kingdoms 
now Bengal conquers Assam, now Assam encroaches 
on Bengal, until, in the end, some one external 
power imposes peace on their exhausted bickerings. 
The British saved India from Nationalism of this 
sort: it is the greatest of the benefits conferred 
on India by their rule. To invite recurrence of such 
conditions is incredible. 

We have seen °“ Indian Nationalism " used also 
in another sense, as indicating some unity of the 
peoples of the whole of India, in contrast to the 
people of Great Britain, or France or Germany. 
A better contrast would be the peoples of Europe 
asa whole. Ofa ‘Nation’ of Europe one might 
speak withsome meaning, for the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of Europe are of the same stock. 
A “Nation " of India is a meaningless term: the 
Aryan of Northern India has far closer blood kin- 
ship with the English or French man than he has 
with the Dravidian of the South. The. racial 
differences of Europe are as mere surface cracks 
compared with the chasms which separate the tribes 
of India. War asa catalytic agent could make 
them a unity only by a universal extermination. 
there can be no unity but the intellectual unity 
of co-operation апа. goodwill, and into that co- 
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Germania France 
operation and fellowship the Nordic Aryan haa as 
great a right to enter ав the Indo-Aryan. India can 
achieve happiness only by forgetting this night- 
mare of Nationalism which indeed has never until 
lately much affected her. 

India should bless itself for its freedom from this 
greatinfection. It has cost Europe a cataclysmic, 
heart-breaking disaster and agony of five years 
to get rid of an idea from which this fortunate 
country of India has hardly at all suffered. 
India can go straight on without having to pause 
to trample out the smouldering embers of old ill- 
feeling; India may build upon unencumbered 
ground an empire of co-operation and goodwill, 
such as man dreamed of so long ago and so 
long has lost in the false scent of Nation- 
ality. 


What an Indian Thinks of Mr. Wells’ Teaching. 


That is the lesson of Mr. H. С. Wells’ Outline 
of History. A writer in the Modern Review has 
studied the Outline, All that he has to say 
about it is an indignant, injured protest at the 
neglect, by certain writers, of the scientific 
and literary achievements of pre-Mohammedan 
India. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET 1921-22. 


BY SIGMA. 


T the Brussels Conference last year, one 

of the British representatives began by 

quoting the famous dictum of Mr. Micaw- 

ber which embodied the substance of 

correct finance. “© Annual income twenty 
pounds: annual expenditure nineteen pounds, 
nineteen shillings, eleven pence—result happiness. 
Annual income twenty pounds ; annual expenditure 
twenty pounds and one penny—result misery." 
Such was the pronouncement of Mr. Micawber as he 
brooded over bankruptcy. The Financial State- 
ment of this year has been a great disappointment 
and if we.cut out the bulk of it which consists of 
consolatory sentiments, the bare record of facts 
makes the disappointment particularly galling. 
The reflections of optimism which abound in the 
speech like so many irrelevancies, reminds one of 
sickly smiles from the leader of a marooned crew. 
The Finance Minister appeared happy because the 
acceptance of the Budget was in theory one of the 
new responsibilities of the Legislature. Let us 
however be clear about the limitations binding the 
Legislature in the exercise of its reputed ‘authority. 
The Government of India Act excludes certain 
demands of the Government from the purview of 
the vote and the items so safeguarded have mini- 
` mised the power of the Legislature almost to nullity 
— а fact which ought to be borne in mind in the 


claim of partnership in distress. This year’s ex- 


penditure is Rs. 129 crores, out of which Rs. 104 
crores are non-votable, that is, they refer to items 
on which the opinion of the Legislature is by no 
means decisive. 


1920-21: A Miscalculation. 


The Estimates of the past year anticipated а 
a revenue of Rs. 132 crores against an expenditure 
of Rs. 130 crores or a surplus of Rs. 2 crores. The 
expenditure was. planned to include an appropria- 
tion of Rs. 8:26 crores to make up the defect in the 
Paper Currency Reserve caused by the revaluation 
of the sterling portion of it on a two-shilling basis. 
As a matter of fact the. deficiency was corrected 
by appropriating the income from the Paper Cur- 
rency investments; hence the allotment of Rs. 
8-95 orores;on the expenditure side drops out. If 
in the circumstances, the estimates had turned out 
well, the surplus would not have been merely the 
Rs. 2 crores expected but Rs. 10:5 crores. In the 
result there was no surplus at all, but a. heavy 
deficit of Rs. 114 crores, or a shortage of more than 
Ra. 22 crores as compared with the original budget. 
We shall presently see how the tables were turned, 


$3 vx 


but to complete the dismal tale we may at once 
mention the expectations of 1921-22. Тһе Fin- 
ance Minister now anticipates an expenditure of 
Rs. 129 crores and a revenue of Rs. 110} crores, if 
the basis of taxation is unaltered, or roughly a 
deficit of Rs. 18 crores. It may be noted that 
whereas Mr. Hailey expected last year to spend 
Rs. 130 crores, he after the rude experience of 
twelve months makes a modest estimate of Rs. 129 
crores for this year, which is a crore less. Ex- 
perience will prove if he has not again succumbed 
to his weakness for under-estimating expenditure 
and over-estimating revenue. For the past two 
yeras the deficits have been met by the issue of 
Treasury Bills, Government borrowing like heroes. 
Treasury Bills now exceed a hundred crore of rupees 
of which Rs. 61 crores have been shoved into the 
Paper Currency Reserve as part of its make-believe 
backing on the fiduciary side. Last year Mr. 
Hailey swore by the nine gods that the overflow 
of Treasury Bills above the fifty crore level would 
be dangerous, but now it has become something 
of a small deluge. Nervous of the position Mr. 
Hailey is going in for a drastic programme of taxa- 
tion comprising enhancements of tarifis, higher 
railway and postal rates, and an increase in the 
levy on incomes. The new imposts are expected 
to furnish Rs. 19:17 crores to meet the deficit. 
mentioned above. Mark in this connection, the 
recent succession of deficits. In 1918-19, the 
deficit was Rs. 6 crores; in 1919-20, it came to 
Rs. 23 crores ; in 1920-21 to Rs. 11$ crores ; and 
in 1921-22 to Rs. 18 crores on the old basis of taxa- 
tion. | 


- 


Variations of the Past year. 


The receipts of 1920-21 were in some respects 
excellent. The overtrading in imports which was, 
Mr. Hailey's protestations notwithstanding, directly 
stimulated by the tilting of the exchange, came as 
a friend in disguise. From the Customs Revenue 
we had expected 25} crores but the enormous 
dumping which went on during the year brought 
the receipts to Rs. 33 crores. Similarly the taxes: 
on the income were better by 4 crores than the 
estimate—14 crores of which related to ordinary 
income-tax, one crore to super-tax and 14 crores - 
to arrear collections,of the defunct Excess Profits 
Duty. Mr. Hailey reports that the Railways have 
created a big hole in bhe receipts. The net receipts 
from the. Railways are expected to be 7} crores, 
less than the amount estimated.. The position. is, 
almost incredible because the receipts from traffic. 
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did not material falland the Finance Minister 
explained the whole of this: shortage as due to in- 
creased working expenses, chiefly in the form of 
increased salaries. Тһе incidence of a big shortage 
in respect of railways, deserves to be carefully 
examined; since it was not due to the failure 
- of the season or deficiency in traffic, but almost 
wholly to working costs a strict, scrutiny of ex- 
penditure might reveal leaks of extravagance. The 
other items of worseness under civil revenue and 
expenditure are spread over a number of heads and 
aggregate some 11 crores! -The Finance Minister 
did not pause to explain the smaller items of failure, 

as he chose genially to lump them together, calling 
them ‘‘variations’’ from the original. Land- 
revenue for instance suffered by 14 crores without 
adequate explanation. The Finance Minister who 
expects to get the better of our traditionary lia- 
bilities in the remittance of Home Charges by his 
two-shilling rupee, finds that he has to “ vary " his 
adjustments of exchange by the provision of Rs. 

2} crores. Before coming to the “omnibus ” 
items of failure, we might to see how exacting the 
Glaims of the Army became when they enhanced 
the year’s allotments by no less than Ra. 15:2 crores, 
an increase which thoroughly upset the equilibrium 
and brought the total deterioration of the year to 
Rs. 22 crores. To what purposes has the excess 
been devoted? In the year previous, the Afghan 
War cost us & deficit of Rs. 23 crores. In 1920-21, 

there was no war, except a military promenade on 
the frontier followed by the occupation of Waziris- 

tan. The Brussels Conference urged Governments 
to reduce their military commitments below 20 
per cent. of their revenüe for the purpose of balanc- 
ing accounts and spending money on the economic 
recovery so urgently needed by the world. Judged 
be that standard, India is witnessing а debauch of 
military expenditure, which may be explained but 
not altogether justified. The United Kingdom 
spends only 19 per cent. of its income on the Army 
and the Navy. Lord Rawlinson said that he would 
undertake reductions in the Army Estimate if the 
Bolsheviks ceased from КОШЫ. the Afghans 
became gentle and the non-cooperators returned 
` to the normal ways of existence. There was how- 
ever the decennium before the war when the Bol- 
sheviks were not yet born, when the Afghans 
minded their business and the non-cooperators had- 
no existence, but military expenditure went pro- 
gressively high. Mr. Hailey said.that in the évent 
of an Indian invasion, the responsibility of defence 
would partly devolve on troops from Britain and 
therefore the Indian Army ought in fairness to 
maintain itself at the pitch of efficiency. The 
obligation is not one-sided, because when there is 
peril to the Empire or any part oi it including 
Britain, the Indian soldier is in the first line of 
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defence and therefore in a system of reciprocal 
obligations, it is not fair to picture India as the 
recipient of a favour which honour bids her make 
as small as possible. The Indian Army is an im- 
perial asset and when quick mobilisation is re- 
quired, it is India that is the sword-arm of the 
Empire. The realisation of this fact made Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald in а recent book insist on the 
responsibility of Britain to bear & share of India's 
military expenditure, the share which is in excess 
of half the Indian revenue when the military 
budget is more than 50 per cent. of the income. 

Our army is on a war-footing and the economies 
of peace-time organisation have not been effected. 

Hence the Military Department is the “ Clutch- 
ing Напа” in Indian finance. Mr. Hailey, guilty 
of excess, annouced for the appeasement of 
his listeners that & sub-committee of the Imperial 
Committee on Defence would re-examine the 
military obligations of India, though the Esher 
Committee sought to prejudge it. It is to be 
hoped that the preposterous scale of so-called 
defence expenditure will be strictly reviewed by 
the sub-committee. The cost of the Army is 
flagrantly out of proportion, when viewed in the 
light of the Brussels recommendation. То resume 
the narrative of the Finance Minister. The excess 
of Rs. 15} crores spent by the Military Department 
enabled our troops to advance into the Mahsud 
country and occupy Central Waziristan, and it is 
the object of the Government to stick to their 
country and occupy Central Waziristan, and it is 
the object of the Government to consolidate gains. 
The Bill for the extra active operations and delayed 
demobilisation of the year, came to Rs 12 crores, 
while 24 crores were due to payment in arrears of 
stores. This last item illustrates the slipshod 
style of Mr. Hailey. Dues in respect of 24 crores, 
a considerable sum, should have been anticipated 
and provided for last year, representing as they 
did the bills on goods received previously. Now 
the sum pops in as a stealthy and unforseen con- 
tingency, increasing the disappointment of people 
and suggesting haphazard methods in the estimate 
of requirements. Butas I have suggested above, 
our Finance Minister has a genius for under- esti- 
mating his requirements and when disillusioned 
he seeks to beguile the public with the puerilities 
and platitudes that form three-fourths of his speech 


The Resulting Deficit. 


To sum up the variations in the finances of 
1920-21, there is an unexpected deterioration of 
Rs 22.8 crores thus explained :— 


(Crores.) 


Customs revenue more 47:3 
Railways {inclusive of adjustment for ex- 


change) worse —T:6 
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Income-tax revenue ( Excess profits ...14 
1 +39 


more Super-tax T 
Inco me-tax 14). 
Military expenditure - p | —15:2 
Profit on wheat purchases s +9 
Exchange charged to non- -commercial reve- 

nue heads . «8 —2'6 
Paper Ourrency Reserve interest less —1 
Interest charges on debt more —2:5 
Land revenue less... —1L4 
Opium revenue less ... —`8 
Net revenue from posta and telegraphs leas .. —'8 
Other variations, representing mainly in- 

creases in civil expenditure  ... bu —2:5 

Net variation from budget —22:3 


The variation represents & wide gap which the 
Finanee Minister managed to paper over with the 
issue of Treasury Bills. Mr. Hailey deplores the 
use of the expedient. There is the precedent of 
the last two years which is a serious danger to 
sound financial administration. Any chimerical 
budget might in future be made to eke out in 
practice by the simple device of borrowing 
and regretting the unfortunate necessity at 
the end of the year. Mr. Hailey is sincere in his 
regret, but the process is a means of escape to the 
harassed Finance Minister and the only way of 
checking the vagary is to retreat from the lengths 
to which Government have gone. 


Budget for 1921-22. 

The expansion of the floating debt to redress the 
deficiency of the past year really means that we 
are carrying forward & bad account to be liquidated 
by the revenues of 1921-22. For, a deficit exists 
since it has been met taxation, we are really bear- 
ing this year the brunt of past variations. The 
expenditure in the new financial year, chargeable 
to the Central Government, is estimated at Rs 129 
crores, against a revenue on the basis of past taxa- 
tion (and inclusive of the provincial contributions 
of 983 lakhs) which will amount to Rs 1104 crores. 
Thus the revenue expected this year is put at a 
figure considerably lower than the original estimate 
of 1920-21. Mr. Hailey has been wise in his con- 
servative calculation. In the first place there is 
bound to be a fall in the import trade. The over- 
trading of the past year resulted in an increase of 
7.3 crores in customs receipts. By November last 
the merchants realised the excessiveness of their 
import orders and there was a cessation of fresh 
transactions after the ''boycott"' stunt. As a 
result, from May next there ought to be a decline 
in the bulk of deliveries and a fallin customs re- 
venue. The shortaye in quantity is however to be 
remedied by & higher scale of tariff in order to save 
the receipts for the treasury. Equally sceptical 
is the Finance Department of the capacity of our 
Railways to furnish net receipta comparable with 
those of, 1919-20 when they brought us Rs 31} 
crores. Mr. Hailey thinks that the gross receipts 
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during the next twelve-month will be Rs 87 crores 
and allowing for Ra. 60 crores as working expensee 
(inclusive of the payment of surplus profits)he 
hopes to derive Rs. 27 crores аз revenue. Taxes 
on income are estimated at Rs. 182 crores for the 
Central Government. As the expenditure side, 
the principal items are Military Expenditure, 
capital outlay for Railways, and the discharge of 
War Bonds. Military Expenditure has swelled 
to terrible proportions, no less than Rs. 62.2 crores 
being assigned for the Army. The actual com- 
batant strength of the Army is less than that of 
1913-14, but there are new developments claiming 
money. We are going to have new services such 
аз the Royal Air Force and Mechanical Transport 
besides fresh provision for auxiliary services in the 
Army. Secondly the occupation of Central Waziris- 
tan will consume 3 crores, while another crore is 
required for compensatory concessions to dis- 
banded troops. Railways are to have Rs. 17.8 
crores, not a prodigious sum when the conditions 
of traffic are considered. The third principal item 
is the repayment of War-bonds maturing this year. 
The reckless policy of issuing short-term loans for 
war-purposes without ways of gradual amortisation 
is at last reacting on our finances, and we have 
at a moment of strain to deliver heavy sums to 
bond-holders. The New Budget may be sum- 
marised as follows, along with the fresh ways of 
taxation contemplated by Government to secure 
a nominal surplus of Rs. 84 lakhs :— 


Estimated Expenditure 129 crores 
Estimated Revenue  .. 110 ,و‎ 
Receipts from New Taxation 19-17 $$ 
Estimated surplus (approximate) . 84 lakhs 
Alloimenis of Hapendtture. 

Military Demands i .. 02-20 crores. 
Railway Capital (inclusive of exchange) e. 178 ЕК 
Delhi capital outlay do um 1.1 js 
Discharge of war debts (war bonds) e., 10:2 5 
Loans to Provincial Governments.. 1:5 $3 


Drawings by Local Governments from their 
balances ... ie so 89 js 


Why this Deterioration ? 

Last year our income was estimated at a higher 
figure than this year, Hs 130 crores as against 
Rs. 110 crores for the Central Government. This 
apparent diminution of resources may be ac- 
counted for. The following factors explain. the 


deficiency to the tune of 14 crores :— 


Crores. 

(*) Loss of interest receipte (owing to the earmarking . 
of interest on Paper Currency Reserve invest- 
ments to the discharge of Treasury Bills issued 
to the Reserve to cover the logs from revaluation 
of sterling holdings in it) es 

(it) Falling off in net revenue from Railways and 
Poats’ aad Telegraphs (which may be taken as 
representing mainly the cost of increases of pay 
ofsuperior and subordinate staff). Е РТР ou 


3:1 
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i (asi) Increase in interest charges (while formerly the 
ulk of our investments of the Paper Currenc 
Reserve was in British Treasury Bills, on whic 
we received interest, the bulk of investments 
now is in the form of Indian ‘Lreasury Bills, the 
et on which is earmarked for a definite pur- Ps 
pose | 
(#0) Loss bs exchange on expenditure on revenue ac- 
‘count in England (inclusive of expenditure 
on АЗЕР services) owing to exchange 
falling below 2s. 
(v) Increase in military expendituro (present estimate 
` exclusive of special expenditure referred to above 
ів Rs. 58.2 crores against Re. 55.2 crores pappien 


5:4 


by the Meston Committee) 3 

(yt) Loss of net opium revenue (demand forour opium 
hasrecently declined) ... 1 

(vis) Coni io of ирип fund for our eons term 
loans " 8 
22:5 


Partly set off by inorease in Customs and Income-tax 
revériue and other minor variations ... РА 
14 


Additional Taxation. 


It is clear that in order to secure a surplus, the 
Finance Minister has to raise fresh revenue of 19 
crores by taxation. We shall merely mention the 
new measures of taxation devised for the. year as 
geen in the Finance Statement. 

(1) An increase in the general ad valorem duty 
on imports from 7$ per cent. to 11 per cent. (ex- 
cept in the case of matches and certain articles of 
luxury separately taxed but inclusive of cotton 
fabrics). The enhancement is expected to give 
an additional revenue of Rs 384 lakhs. Machinery, 
metals and railway plant will continue to pay only 
a duty of 24 per cent. 

(2) À specific import duty on matches, of 12 as 
per gross boxes in place of the 74 per cent. ad val- 
orem duty. ‘The additional revenue expected there- 
from is Rs 1, 10 lakhs. 

(3) Increase of the duty on imported liquors, 
at arate which works out to exactly 3 as per degree 
of proof per gallon. The following enhancements 


will -be effected :— 
| Present Proposed 


Duty. Duty. 

Ale, beer, cider, etc., per gallon 0 440 0 649 
Liqueurs, untested, per gallon 1410 0 25 0 9 
Liqueurs, tested, per proof gallon 11 4 0 1812 0 
Peffumed spirite, per gallon... 18 12 0 30 0 0 
All other spirits, per proof galjon 11 4 0 18 12 0 
Winea— 

(a) Sparkling, per gallon .. .. 4 6 0 90 0 

(b) Other sorts, per gallon . 1120 4 8 0 


` The increaged yield is estimated at Rs 94 lakhs. 


(4) Duty of 20 per cert. on ‘selected luxury ` 


articles such às motor éars, motor cycles and tyres 
(excluding lorries), silkpiece-goods; fireworks, um- 
brellas (a strange thing to call the umbrella a 
luxury i in a land of aweltering sum and drenching 
rain), clocks, watches, musical instruments, ciriema 
films ` eto. The additional revenue expected is 
Rs 114 lakhs. 
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(5) Inerease in the import duty on foreign sugar 
from 10 to 15 per cent. for an additional yield of 
66 lakhs. | 

(6) The duty on manufactured tobacco to be 
raised by 50 per cent; that is, a duty of Rs. 2-4 
instead of Re. 1-8 per lb. on manufactured tobacco, 
besides 75 per cent, ad valorem duty on cigarettes 
and cigars. The change is expected to produce 
Rs 40 lakhs. 

(7) As a temporary measure, a substantial increase 
in the surcharge on goods traffic imposed in 1917, 
the new rates being (a) 6 pies per maund on coal, 
coke, firewood, food-grains. and fodder (b) 2 as per 
maund on certain. valuable commodities, such 
as -piece-goods, pressed cotton, jute, iron-ware, 
timber and oils (c) 1 anna per maund on all other 
articles of general merchandise not falling in the 
first two classes. 'The additional revenue to be 
obtained by this means is 52 crores. 

(8) Increase in postal rates through (a) the 
abolition of half-anna postage for letters, charges 
in future to be a minimum of one anna for letters 
(b) raising the quarter-anna card into a balf-anna 
card (c) rising the rate for book, pattern and sample 
packets from half-anna for every ten tolas to half 
anna per five tolas or less (d) fixing 5 tolas as the 
maximum weight to be carried for à quarter of an 
anna and 20 tolas for half-an-anna in the case of 
registered newspapers (e) tising of inland money- 
order commission to the rate in force before 1902.. 

The additional revenuc expected is Rs. 24 
crores. 

(9.) The upper grades of the income tax are to 
be increased so as to work up to & maximum of 
16 pies in the rupee instead of 12 pies as at present. 
The result will be substantially to increase the tax 
on Company dividends, for under the income tax 
law, the tax 18 levied on ‘dividends at the maximum 
rate, subject to certain refunds. As regards super- 
tax on individuals, it is proposed to increase the 
rates on the higher grades of income so as to work 
up to a maximum of 4 annas in the rupee on any 
excess over 34 lakhs income. The increases in 
income-tax and super-tax combined will yield a 
total additional revenue of 3} crores. 

These nine items of enhancement will produce 
Rs 19.17 crores and the deficit of Rs 184 crores 
for 1921-22 will be converted into a surplus of Rs 84 
lakhs. The revision of the Customs tariff indicated 
in (l) to (6) was to have taken effect-as from March 
‘Ist, so that in the last motith of the financial yéar 
there was an increase in.import duties validated 
by subsequent. legislation. 


Protection’? ^. `> zo 


- Lancashire is in vehement opposition to the pro- 
tective effect of the 11 per cent duty, on_cotton goods 
witheut enhancement of the excise duty on 
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manufactures in India. The protest is ill-considered 
and it is an infringement of the promise of fiscal 
antonomy to India in circumstances where the 
Government and the Legislature concur in & 
particular proposal. The stepis constitutionally 
authorised. Secondly, I assert that that the 
raising of the rupee-to 2 shillings involves a sub- 
sidy in favour of Indian importers and Manchester 
exporters, & subsidy of 33 per cent. Hence Lan- 
cashire interests ignore the facility offered them and 
exaggerate the effect of & small tariff-wall. Lan- 
oashire is still on the good side by & 22 per cent. 
facility. Thirdly, the British Dyestuffs Bill, recent- 
ly passed by the British Parliament, was a form of 
resolute protection and even if Indian chose to 
cover an infant industry, her people would not 
misunderstand the motives of protest when it 
proceeds from & country which is accepting pro- 
tection to suit her own purpose. Fourthly, the pro- 
fessed anxiety for Indian consumers is an obvious 
blind. It is a pity that in the past Indian-manu- 
. factured goods moved with Lancashire fabrics in 

‘the matter of prices, but there is ground for the 
hope that such easy profiteering will diminish. 
F'ifthly, India is not in serious competition with the 
higher-count goods sent by Manchester. In the 
case of matches, sugar and tobacco India will have 
a slight advantage for small ventures of produc- 
tion, but here again l assert that the protection 
involved i is not the equivalent of the indirect sub- 
sidy on imports which the two-shilling rupee is 
expected to give. The levy of 20 per cent. on 
motor cars is interpreted by some as a checkmate 
for American cars which hold the field in India, 
but if America suspects the hand of Imperial Pre- 
ference, she can retaliate, which would be irksome 


for India. 


. Ways and Means, 

Two loans will be raised in the coming year, & 
rupee loan of 15 crores and a sterling loan of £5 
millions. The Ways and Means operations are as 


follows :— 
| Capital Eequirements. 


(2) Railway capital outlay (inclusive of exchange)... 
(it) Delhi capital outlay (inclusive of exchange)  .. 
(зи) Discharge of debt (War Bonds) evs eye 1 
(tv) Loans to Provincial Governments ... 

(v) Drawings by Provincial Scene from their 


balauces 
Total . 


Resources from which mes 
(vi) Reduction of cash balances -—- 6. 
(vit) Rupee loan ... ies ' šou eos 15. 
(vsit) Sterling loan 5 

(i) Net receipte dom Savings Bank Deposits and 
Cash Certifica 4 

(2) Recovery in н of money orders issued by 
by Iraq Administration in 1919-20 3. 

. (x$) Imperial surplus д: РА 
(vit) Net credit тою exchange 5 
(2853) Other items . 3 
3 


Total ... 43, 
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The above comprises the Way and Means opera- 
tions contemplated from April Ist, 1921 to March 
31st 1922. Before leaving the subject we may add 
a summary of the operations of 1920-21, as actually 
realised :— 





Isabilitsea res. 
(1) Railway capital outlay (inclusive of exchange) 26.6 
(2) Delhi capital outlay (inclusive of exchange) 1.2 
(3) Irrigation capital outlay (inclusive exchange)... 7 
(4) Discharge of Bob Ка 28.3 
(5) Discharge of railway debentures `5 
in Imperial deficit 11.1 
7T) Discharge of treasury bills issues to the publio six 5.2 
(8) Exchange loss on remittance пшр gold 
transactions etc. 23:5 
(9) Miscellaneous items .2 
` Total ... 96.2 
whioh have met as follows :— 
(1) Reduction of cash balances 14.9 
(2) Rupee loan in India 5 29.8 
(3) Issue of treasury bills to Paper Currenoy reserve. 32.8 
(4) Net receipts from Savings Bank cone and cash ` 
certificates . Gk 3.2 
(5) Credits under the War Stores suspense ‘account ... ` 141 
(6) Provincia! surplus Wis 1.4 
Total ... 90:2 


Council Bills. 

As long as the balance of trade is against India 
and as long as His Majesty's Government have 
rupce disbursements to make on this side of Suez 
on military accounts, the Secretary of State can 
manage without the sale of Council Bills. Thus 
in 1920-21, the Seoretary of State drew £53 millions 
from the British Treasury on account of expendi- 
ture incurred by the Government of India on be- 
half of His Majesty's Government. In the coming 
year, ib is anticipated that £46 millions may bo 
secured by the Secretary of State without the sale 
of Council Bills at all. The Secretary of State 
hopes to put himself in funds in the following 
mannor :—£20 millions is due to us from the War 
Office in account of rupee disbursements; £5 
millions sterling is to be got through the projected 
loan in London ; and £8 millions by transferring the ' 
amount to India from the Paper Currency Reserve 


in London. 


Exchange. 

Though the Finance Minister put the question of 
exchange first in his speech, I have reserved the 
question as the last for comment. The export 
trade isin the trough of depression and the rupec is 
weak in the market. There are two theories of this 
miserable phenomenon : (1) that the rupee became 
weak through trade-causes, independently of ex- 
change manipulation, (2) that the trade became 


. weak through artificial meddling with exchange. 


Mr. Hailey blindly hugs to his bosom the first 
theory, if only to exonerate Government from 
responsibility. In his views on exchange, Mr. 
Hailey talks like an uncomprehending amateur 
and his pious platitudes are of no use to hard-hit 
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trade. He makes out our plight to be the out- 
come of cosmic vagaries—an excuse: hackneyed 
to death. The second theory is the non-official 
theory and an indictment of Government. The 
jaunty and audacious announcements’ about a 
two-shilling rupee, and the offer of supporting it 
with the entire credit of Government, stimulated 
the overtrading in imports and paralysed the 
plight of exporters who had already been hampered 
by short purchasing power abroad. The truth 
hes ‘between the two theories. The weakness of 
Europe's buying power is a fact, but the boastful 
and ill-considered resolve of Government to raise 
the rupee quickened the disposition of traders to 
import cheaply. They acted briskly when Reverse 
Councils kept up the roar of cheap remittances 
Home. The rupee staggered under the weight of 
imports, when Government withdrew; and in 
their disillusionment, the merchants fled not so 
much through ‘defective morality as through the 
terror of insolvency. In the letter of the thing, 
Government can excuse themselves, but in the 
spirit of it, the trade has a legitimate grievance 


against Government who loudly calculated on 


а 2-shilling-and-6-pence basis іп the 
and then dived under the table. -Rs. 35 
, crores have been lost to Government: with- 
out the Reverse Councils doing’ any bona fide 
benefit to the rupee. Now Mr. Hailey descants 
on the Export Credit Scheme of Ter Meulen, which 
is more a stunt with city journalists than anything 
else. 1 have spoken about it to Clive Street Mar- 
waris, but not one of my interlocutors has accepted 
the process of parting with goods before hard cash. 
Assurances of Government are now at a discount. 
Mr. Hailey takes refuge in the Export Credits 
Scheme, but by the time the medicine comes from 
Irak, the man bitten by the snake may die! The 
average exchange of the year on which Govern- 
- ment depends is 1s. 8d., but it may prove to be 
another of the many miscalculations of the Finance 
Department. 


Consider Afresh. 
The Currency Committee staked its recommend- 
ation on two ideas which have turned out false. 
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They expected the price of silver to soar as in Feb- 
ruary 1920, but the melted currencies of Europe 
have upset prediction. Secondly, they hoped that 
India wotld be able to retain a favourable balance 
of trade through insatiable enquiry for her raw 
materials—a prophecy which has failed. The legal- 
ised ratio of the rupee and the sovereign is now а 
freak ratio. The Currency Committee laid it down 
that if conditions materially changed, the problem 
should be considered afresh. The time has come 
for it. All the talk of reducing high prices by 
naming the rupee as you please, is superficial and 
productive of no abiding good. I shall merely 
conclude by quoting Lord Cullen’s plea before tho 
Brussels Conference as a Member of the British 
Delegation :— 


“ In regard to exchanges, it was of no more per- 
manent use artificially to put up the exchange of 
any country than to put up the thermometer if 
you were feeling cold. It was indeed positively 
mischievous, for it constituted a subsidy on 
emports.””’ 


Finally let me quote tho finding of the Financial 
Conference itself, a condemnation of jorryman- 
dered exchange :— | 


Article 15.—4Àttempts to limit fluctuations in 
exchange by imposing artificial control on 
exchange operations are futile and mischie- 
vous, In so far as they are effective they 

. falsify the market, tend to remove natural 
correctives to such fluctuations and interfere 
with free dealings in forward exchange which 
are so necessary to enable traders to eli- 
minate from their calculations a margin to 
cover risk of exchange which would other- 
wise contribute to the rise in prices.. 


Sounder words were never uttered. Will the 
authorities on Indian Finance meditate on them 
and repair the follies of the past ? Why not review 
the disasters of the year and see if we were prudent 
in discarding the old ratio ? 


T 


Whatever I have tried to do in my life, I have 

tried with all.my heart to do well. What I have 

"S devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to com- 

| pletely. Never to put my hand to anything on 
which I could-not throw my whole self, and never 

to affect depreciation of my work, whatever it was, 


I find now to have been golden rules.— Dickens. 
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GOLD MINING IN INDIA. 


KOLAR 


BY E. 


with the Government of India for the sale 
of the gold produced оп the Kolar field, 
there has been a perceptible recovery in 
. the market value of Indian gold-mining 
shares. This favourable development, which, as I 
have said, has been largely influenced by the 
new scheme, is otherwise supported by a notable 
improvement in the resources of output. Two of 
the premier mines on the property have been com- 
pletely reorganised, and in one instance, the capital 
has been more than doubled. These measures have 
been instituted with a view to increased develop- 
ments, and the restoration, by that means, of the 
pristine standard of production and profit. 

It is a-tribute to the sound and eminently busi- 
nesslike methods of the promoters of the Kolar en- 
terprise, that the response to the call for capital in 
the above connection was as prompt and as generous 
as it was. From then onward the wave of public 
confidence became immeasurably developed and 
strengthened, and Kolar investments are slowly and 
surely regaining the proud level of priority on the 
market which they have held for many & long year 

ast. 

The resumption of the payment of a dividend on 
Champion Reef shares, (which have yielded no dis- 
tribution since September, 1918), affords a reassur- 
ing indication of the betterment of conditions under 
profit-earning. And that itis mainly attributable 
to the present increased value of gold, is proved by 
the fact that the production of gold from the mine 
during the period with which the dividend is con- 
cerned was considerably less than it was in the year 
before. And if this result has manifested itself 
after—as in the case of Champion Reef—the new 
selling arrangement had been in operation for a 
little over four months of the Company’s financial 
year, the obvious assumption is that the position, 
from a monetary point of view, with those com- 
panies which have had a longer period before them 
since the inauguration of the scheme, will be 
infinitely better. 

Let us review the situation in its most material 
aspect. A Home contemporary which is inti- 
mately acquainted with the trend of the market 
in mining connections, makes a very lucid analysis 
of the position. The reviewer begins with the case 
of Balaghat, where the production of gold during 
the past year was 2,673 ounces in excesa ofthe рге: 


$: the completion of the arrangement 


vious year’s output, and adds: “Taking the par | 


£60,575 88. 


SHARES. 
D. H. 


value of £4. 5s. per ounce fine, this increase repre- 
sents over £11,000 additional revenue to the 
Company. But considering’ that gold has been 
realising from £5. 10s. to £6 per ounce, and that the 
Company has had the benefit of the premium since 
May 16 last, the receipts from gold sales in 1920 
should be very largely in excess of those for the 
previous year. It will be remembered that in July, 
the full 10 per cent. preference dividend for the year 
was paid, absorbing £4,770, and seeing that the com- 
pany’s called-up capital—preference and ordinary 
shares combined—is only £132,740, the prospect of 
a satisfactory distribution on both classes of shares, 
when the accounts are made up, are distinctly good. 
This is why we have persistently recommended a 


‘purchase of Balaghat shares, and although they 


have recently appreciated, we still think that on 
merita, high prices would be justified." A further 
call of 1s. per share has recently been made, which 
will bring the shares up to 95. paid, leaving a liabil- 
ity of ls. 

There has been an appreciable rise in Ooregum 
shares lately. On the basis of the dividend distri- 
bution for 1919, these holdings yield over 20 per 
cent. at current market values, so that they rank 
fairly prominently as an attractive investment. 

The present improved position of Nundydroog 
shares is attributed to the effect of the reconstruc- 
tion scheme in stimulating confidence on the part of 
the shareholders. The best proof of this is afforded 
in the a a which small lota of these invest- 
ments: have been availed of by those who were un- 
successiul in their applications for allotments in 
excess of the number to which they were entitled as _ 
a matter of right. 

' The gold produced at the Champion Reef mine 
last year was of the value of £376,222 28. 2d. 
from which £21,075 129. 10d. was deducted for 
royalty and refining charges, leaving £ 355,146 9s. 
4d. at credit of Income and Expenditure Account. 
The profit on the year’s operations, therefore, was 
9d. Tothisis added £6,243 7s. 10d. 
brought forward from the previous year, £2,312 15s. 


-a credit due to recovery of income tax, and 


£686 15s. 8d. dividend on shares in the Kolar Mines 
Power Station, Ltd., making a total credit to profit 
and loss of £75,818 3s. 3d. Out of this profit 
appropriations have been made for depreciation, 
£16,000,. expenditure on option property, £3,306 
148... 6d.,. Kolar: Gold.. Field Prospecting Depart- 
ment £1,239 lle. 114., Reserve Fund £10,000, 
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and Insurance and Contingency Fund £5,000. A 
balance of profit of £40,271 16s. 10d. remains, 
and the Directors recommiend a dividend of 4d. per 
share, or 134 per cent., and the carrying forward of 
£5,605 38. 6d. which will be subject to royalty 
and percentage on the dividend and corporation 
profits tax. 

The Directors observe that the Company has bene- 
fited materially by the new arrangement entered into 
for the sale of gold. Since the 14th May 1920, the 
Government of India has purchased three-fourths 
of the mine’s output at the world’s market price for 
gold as rulingin London, on a basis of the average 
price as ruling during the month of delivery ; two- 
thirds of such purchase being payable in India in 
rupees, and one-third in sterling in London, The 
balance—one-fourth of the total production—hae 
been sold in India at a premium of the world’s 
price.. Although this arrangement has been in force 
during the last five months only of the year 
under review, its favourable effect is reflected in the 
Sales of Gold Account which, notwithstanding the 
decrease of 4,734 ounces in the production, shows 
an increase of £20,118 7s. 11d. | 


+ 


_ Considerable advances have been made in develop- 
ment work, which has proceeded to a further depth 
of 285 feet. Good values have been recovered in 
Carmichael’s Shaft at the 6lst level, and also at the 
63rd level, where the ore body continued over the 
entire length of 265 feet that had been driven. 
This latter is essentially regarded as a very en- 
couraging feature, though its importance cán only 
be determined by what may transpire when the 
65th level is explored. The prevalence of a series 
of “‘rock bursts" during the months cf August . 
and September precluded activities in the section 
which contains the highest values, as a result of 
which it will be extremely difficult to maintain, 
during the next few months, &n output in excess 
of 5,000 ounces per mensem ; but it is hoped that 
these difficulties may be overcome, and that out- 
put for the coming year will be in the neighbour- 
hood of 72,000 ounces fine. As & result of the 
introduction of improved methods, & large reduc- 
tion in treatment costs has been rendered possible, 
and it is anticipated that future profits will, by 
this means, be substantially increased. 


ғ 


A 


“The man who is above his business may one 
day find his business above him.” —Drew. 


* ж ж 


“ A. man should never be ashamed to say that he 
is wrong, which is but saying, in other words, that 
һе ів wiser to-day than he was yesterday." —Pope. 

ж xk ox 

** The question for each man to settle is not what . 
he would do if he had the means, time, influence 
and educational advantages ; the question is what 
he will do with the things he has. The moment 
a young man ceases to dream or to bemoan his lack 
of opportunities and resolutely looks his conditions 
in the face and resolves to change them, he lays 
the corner-stone of a solid and honorable success." 
—H. W. Mabie. | 


* ж + 


Salesmen who get business use every selling tool 
at their command. 'They know their product. 
They have enthusiasm and confidence. They are 
resourceful. They have strong selling arguments 
telling how their product will save, serve and 
satisfy. They use the direct-by-mail campaign and 
call on prospects frequently. They use their users. 
They ask the prospect to sign the order again. and 
again. They “follow through ” until they get the 
signed order.—W. R. Н. 
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CALCUTTA STUDENTS’ STRIKE: 
A REVIEW 


BY RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR, M.A., Ph.D. 


HE eleventh of January 1921 saw the 
culmination of a movement that had been 
in progress for some time past. From early 
hours of morning on that day, thousands 
of students assembled before the University 
Buildings and effectually barred all access to them 
by lying prostrate before the gates. “ Pass over 
our bodies if you will", they spoke, in a decided 
tone, to the students who wanted to get in either 
to attend the regular classes or sit for the Law 
Examination that was being held within. The 
result was that the University classes were prac- 
tically empty, and the number of examinees was 
reduced by half,—some of them having effected 
entrances by unsuspected passages. This state of 
things continued till late hours of the day, and was 
repeated on subsequent days, with the result that 
the University classes were practically closed and 
the Law Examination was almost reduced to a 
farce. 

Thé strike was already an accomplished fact in 
the other Calcutta Colleges. The last to go forth 
was the University, the parent of all educational 
institutions. That the other colleges of Bengal, 
if not of whole India, will follow amt is almost a 
by-gone conclusion. 

The movement which thus "routes to affect 
the entire student community is likely to lead to 
serious consequences and can hardly be ignored 
by the thinking public. Its origin is complex 
and the principles underlying it, varied in charac- 
ter. No apology is therefore needed for a critical 
examination of the situation with a special 
reference to the history of the student strike and 
the secret springs that set the machinery in 
motion. 

As the events are quite recent it will not be 
necessary to deal with them in detail. The strike 
of students is part of that non-co-operation pro- 
gramme which was launched by Mahatma Gandhi 
as a protest against the tragic affairs in the Punjab 
and injustice in regard to Khilafat. The programme 
was adopted by the Special Congress in Calcutta 
and re-adopted with some modifications in the last 
session of the Congress at Nagpur. 

The part of this programme which has given rise 
to the student strike “ calls upon the students of 
the age of 16 and.over to withdraw without delay, 
irrespective of consequences, from institutions 
owned, aided or in any way controlled by Govern- 


~~ 


ment, if they feel that it is against their conscience 
to continue in institutions which are dominated 
by & system of Government which the nation has 
solemnly resolved to bring to an end, and advises 

_ such students either to devote themselves to some 
special service in connection with the non-co- 
operation movement or to continue their education 
in & national institution." 

The above sentence, properly analysed, certainly 
shows that conscientious scruples were the only 
grounds urged for the boycott of colleges owned 
or aided by Government, and devotion to national 
service or study in national institutions were merely 
looked upon as alternative careers open to the 
seceders. This distinction between primary cause 
and secondary means was however soon lost sight 
of, at least in Bengal, and leaders responsible for 
the Congress resolution, before the ink with which 
it was written had dried up, passionately appealed 


. to the students to give up their studies for the sake 


of National Service or National University. 

This confusion of thought is apparent from the 
outset, for example in the appeal which Mahatma 
Gandhi issued to the parents of Aligarh boys to 
convince them “ of the necessity of withdrawing 
their children from schools or colleges supported 
or controlled by a Government that has participat- 
ed in betraying the Mussalmans of India and 
has wantonly humiliated the Nation through its 
barbarous treatment of the Punjab." Mahatma 
Gandhi observes therein:—‘‘I hope you know 
that I am as eager as any that our boys’ education 
should not be neglected. But I &m certainly 
more eager that their education is received 
through clean hands. I hold it to be unmanly 
for us to’ Continue to receive grants for our 
education from a Government which we heartily 
dislike. In my humble opinion that would be 
even dishonourable and disloyal. 

<“ [s it not better that our children should receive 
their education in a free atmosphere, even though 
it may be given in humble cottages or in the shade 
of trees and under teachers who, being themselves 
free, would breathe into our children the spirit 
offreedom ? I wish you could realise the destiny of 
our beloved land lies not in us, the parents, but 
in our children. Shall we not free them from the 
course of slavery which has made us erawl on our 
bellies ? Being weak we may not have the 
strength or the will even to throw off the yoke, 
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But shall we not haye the wisdom not to leave the 
cursed inheritance to our children ?”’ 

Here the conscience clause or something akin to 
it is no doubt placed at the forefront, but care is 
taken to show the eminent advantages of national 
education leading to national services. 

The theory contained in the appeal was sought 
to be carried into practice at Aligarh and Benares, 
but the movement lamentably failed in both the 
places. The effect of the failure was however 
completely lost upon the Congress leaders and they 
re-affirmed the resolution at its Nagpur session, 
quoted above, which distinctly and unequivocally 
makes conscience the sole ground of withdrawal 
from Colleges and Schools. 

This however produced little effect aud it is not 
difficult to imagine the cause of the failure. People 
naturally argue that if they have to listen to the 
dictates of conscience that revolts at the Govern- 
ment measures in regard to the Punjab and Khilafat, 
the only logical course open to them is to leave the 
country. For if the education comes through 
unclean hands, in a similar way, and by no means 
in a less degree, are we dependent upon the same 
unclean hands for practically everything in our 
life. As regards the means of communication 
for example, the Posts, the Telegraphs, the Railways 
and the Steamers are controlled by the Government 
in & far greater degree, the motors and other vehicles 
are to take licenses from the Government, and even 
the pedestrians have to observe the rules and 
regulations formulated by them. The newspaper 
is controlled by the Press Act, the business ventures 
are regulated by the Companies Act, and the neces- 
saries of life including cloth and foodstuffs are 
controlled by the same unclean hands. The Indian 
Cotton Mills and even handloom, of which Mahatma 
Gandhi is the greatest patron, are regulated by 
the Government in no less rigid manner than the 
educational institutions. Is it possible then to 
live in India without feeling the grasp of those 
unclean hands? It must be a strange conscience 
indeed that would not tolerate the unclean hands in 
his drawing room but eagerly clasp them in the 
interior of his household. 


` The conscience clause was unsound in theory and 
no wonder that it failed in practice. Necessity was 
thus felt for a stronger appeal with more apparent 
reason to back it. and the Bengal leaders were 
not slow to evolve the same. Probably taking 
the cue from Mahatma Gandhi,they began to loudly 
proclaim that the present system of education 
must be eschewed because it fostered slave-men- 
tality,and the inevitable conclusion was, as Mr. 
C. R. Das put it in public meetings, that the edifice 
of the present University must be pulled down brick 
by brick, and the National University started in its 
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place. An atmosphere of freedom of thought and’ 
independenoe of action, bringing with it all the 
ideal blessings of education, was placed as an easily 
attainable goalbefore the admiring gaze of youth- ' 
ful enthusiasts. They were dazzled by the vision 
held out before them from Presidential Chairs, and 
heedlessly plunged into the abyss. 

This eminent success of the strike movement 
isdue in no small measure to the sacrifice of 
Mr. C. В. Das in giving up his luorative 
practice at the Bar. It made a great sensation 
and  profoundly impressed to the imagination of 
the youthfulcommunity. Thespiritof hero-worship 
evoked in the heart of students a ready response 
to his passionate declamations which had hitherto 
appealed to their head in vain. 

The political and economic conditions of the 
country had already ushered in one of those mo- 
ments in a nation's life when it is apt to be swept 
over by a flood of enthusiasm bordering on frenzy. 
Mr. Das’s personality opened the flood-gate and 
then everything subsided, reason, prudence and 
consideration of past, present and future were all 
submerged, while the tidal waves of one imperative 
instinct, not certainly ungenerous, but probably too 
generous, carried away the youthful community. 

It is not difficult to perceive how, in times of cal- 
amity, when misery and humiliation are the order 
of the day, and no remedy is in sight, people easily 
persuade themselves that anything and everything 
they see around them is responsible for the situa- 
tion. They are eager for remedy at any cost and 
are tempted by any new specific, however desperate, 
only iit promise the wished-for bliss. Such a state 
of mind may not be unnatural, but it is not rational. 
À drowning man no doubt catches even &t a straw. 
We all know however that itis not a rational course, 
and, what is more important, it cannot save his life. 

Let us then leave aside the passions and preju- 
dices of thé moment and calmly survey the situa- 
tion, We aretold that the present system of educa- 
tion generates the slavish instinct of unquestion- 
ing obedience to authorities. If that were so, we 
should be prepared to find a more free-thinking 
and freedom-loving spirit in those who are outside 
the pale of it. Fortunately or unfortunately, by 
far the larger section of the publie belongs to this 
latter category, but I shall select only one typical 
specimen, the people learned in the indigenous 
system. 

At present in Bengal alone several thousands 
of students are every year educated in fols and they 
finish their educational career without ever coming 
in contact with schools or colleges. Is there any 
one who is prepared to say that these students are 
characterised by freedom of thought and freedom 
of action? Can anyone point out any considere 
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able number.of them.ever leading any healthy 
movement in national life, or contributing to the 
generous impulses or lofty ideals by which & nation 
is inspired? Anyone who carefully studies the 
history of the rise and growth of national life in 
India is sure to be profoundly impressed with the 
insignificant part they have played therein. 

Butif these blessed souls, uncontaminated by the 
present system of education, have shown none of 
the promised blessings, they have displayed in a 
great degree that slave mentality of which we hear 
so much to-day. In their doctrine there is no 
scope for free thought, far less of free action, either 
in politics or other spheres of life. With them the 
royal authority is divine and infallible, and the 
precepts of the Vedas, eternal and immutable. 
. Dillisvaro va Jagadtsvaro va is the highest poli- 
tical maxim they ever ventured to propound, and in 
social and moral life their activity is solely guided 
by a reference to the holy scriptures. There have 
no doubt been among them honest, virtuous, self- 
less and learned men, but these qualities only serve 
to show in bolder relief the characteristics of that 
slave mentality to which they were notorious 
victims. There were of course exceptions and the 
name of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar would 
at once rise to our lips, but such exceptions merely 
prove the rule and the story of his life and spe- 
cially the treatment meted out to him by others 
learned in the sameschool would, I believe, go a 
great way towards substantiating my arguments. 

Let us look at the country round us. Who are 
the men that are leading the nation in moral, social 
and political evolution? They are the products 
of the much-maligned institutions which are pre- 
‘sumed to foster slave mentality. But if the pro- 
ducts of institutions, free from this taint, have not 
materially aided the national progress in those 
domains, they have none the less served as clog 
to its wheels. They are trying to perpetuate the 
social evils with all the ardour that they can com- 
mand and putting obstacles to any social pro- 
gress with all the weapons in their armoury. The 
products of ‘‘ slave-producing institutions" arefight- 
ing to do away with the invidious distinctions and 
meaningless rites and ceremonials which divide 
the nation to-day, sometimes into so many hostile 
camps, but these owe their lease of life to the un- 
thinking and inveterate obstinacy of the products of 
** the free-thinking institutions." In опе respect at 
Jeast these indigenous systems might hate been 
fairly expected to produce better results than any 
other, viz., the interpretation of India’s past, but 
even in this they have failed and failed miserably. 
Their ignorance is colossal and is only equalled 
by their narrowness of views in this respect. Same 
thing holds good in other fields and we look in vain 
{о these products of indigenous system for light 
and guidanoe in any sphere of national life. 
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It is a painful task to go on in this ungracious ` 
strain but it is a necessary corrective to those who 
talk glibly of the slave-mentality fostered by the 
educational institutions of the present day. Well, 
a tree is known by its fruit and let them compare 
the results of the different systems of education 
prevailing at the present moment. They will 
find that the handful of men turned out by the 
institutions affiliated to the University is superior 
to the rest, including the blessed souls innocent of 
any education at all, in respect of the particular 
point on which they lay so much stress, viz., the 
absence of slave-mentality. Nobody claims that 
they are free from defects, but these they share 
in common, and in most cases in a far less degree, 
with those that have been eduoated under other 
Systems or have no education at all, and as such 
the blame cannot be laid at the door of the system 
of education. | 

The system has undoubtedly ‘many short- 
comings and the voluminous University Commis- 
sion’s Report, and the evidences of eminent educa- 
tionists appended thereto, clearly demonstrate the 
universal desire for improving it. They, however, 
equally prove the diversity of opinions held in the 
matter and the difficulties which attend the system- 
atic pursuit of a well-planned scheme of progress. 
Not the least of them is the want of funds which 
are requisite for the purpose. 

Few would dislike the idea of establishing 
national colleges and even National University. In 
& country enveloped in darkness of ignorance any 
ray of light is welcome and useful. It is however 
a mistake to suppose that national university 
presupposes a boycott of the existing institutions, 
For, in a country where the percentage of literacy 
is abnormally low, there is enough scope for new 
educational institutions without any interference 
with the work of the existing ones. The process 
which seeks to destroy the existing colleges in the 
hope of replacing them by national institutions 
stands self-condemned. For even supposing that 
the funds requisite for providing colleges for 10,000 
students are forthcoming, would it not be wiser to 
spend them for providing education for another 
batch of 10,000 students ? The eternal огу of the 
country has been for more education, and no true 
patriot would recklessly sacrifice quantity at the 
altar of ideal quality. 

But what guarantee is there that even the quality 
would be improved ? The experience of the past 
and the conditions prevailing at the present 
moment do not certainly inspire any confidence. 
But in any case wisdom dictates that before pro- 
ceeding to wholesale destruction, one must con- 
vince himself, and convince others, that he is cap- 
able of evolving a higher system of education. If 
the new institutions inculcate healthier ideas and 
offer better equipment for struggles in life, no 
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special pleading would be necessary to induce the’ 


students to join them iri large numbers. But even 
if it be practically demonstrated that the present 
Institutions have outgrown their usefulness, is it 
meet to leave them with a parting kick ? It would 
be ungracious not to recollect that they had res- 
cued us from the slave-mentality fostered by the 
Institutions they had superseded and it is nothing 
short of a moral crime to deny them at least a 
decent burial. 

These thoughts are gradually permeating the 
student community. They have already recovered 
to some extent from their first enthusiasm and they 
are destined to be completely dieillusioned at no 
distant date. Disillusionment has however already 
come to some of the leaders, and a growing section 
of them now repudiates, or at least does not en- 
courage, the idea of starting a National Univer- 
sity. They look upon Ше: strike merely as a 
means of paralysing the Government and thereby 
attaining Swaraj, and their advice to the students 
is not to prosecute further studies even in 
national institutions but to devote their life to 
the cause of the country. 

It is difficult to appreciate this plea. The leaders 
who uphold it have never refrained from accusing 
the Government of a sinister motive to keep down 
education in this country. The now famous Dis- 
sentient Minute of Sir Sankaran Nair practically 
endorses the same view. Does it not then logically 
follow that the boycott of colleges, far from 
paralysing the Government, would relieve them of 
a great anxiety and strengthen their hands ? 

But the inconsistency does not end here. Why 
are the students alone called for national service 
in preference to the other sections of the com- 
munity ? Is'not the persistent demand for them 
tantamount to an admission that they are most 
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fitted to take up national service and work for 
the cause of the country ? But this is а death- 
blow to the argument on which the strike was 
originally founded, viz., that the existing insti- 
tutions foster slave-mentality. Surely, to be 
consistent, the students who are most saturated 
with this slavish mentality should not have 
been called upon at all, or only called in the 
last instance, and the Pandtis of tols and illiterate 
section, who are alike free from the contamination 
of the Calcutta University,onght to provide for 
the best material for national work. 

Evidently, then, the plea of slave-mentality is 
a camouflage and the real object of this class of 
leaders is anyhow to bring out the students and 
avail themselves of their services. But this is 
nothing short of a suicidal policy. If all the students 
are drawn away and the colleges are wrecked, where 
will they get this band of national workers a few 
years hence ? The complete success of their scheme 
of destruction would mean the total annihilation 
of the student community of the present type. 
They are of course elated with the assurance that 
Swaraj will be obtained before 31st December 1921. 
But such robust optimism will be shared by none, 
fanatics and Mahatmajis.alone excepted. And 
supposing that Swaraj does not come, say in ten 
years’ time—a modest computation on the whole— 
there will be an end of education in the country and . 
the fountain which kept a perennial supply of 
national workers will be completely dried up. The 
nationalists and the educationists will then be 
involved in a common ruin.* 





* The substantial part of this paper was written at tho 
end of January last. Circumstances have changed since 
then in some respects, but as the recent events at Dacca and 
Mymensingh show the menace of a student sirike is not yet 
over.—R.C M. 


a 


Virtue by itself is not enough, or anything like 
enough. Strength must be added to it and deter. 
mination to use that strength. The good man who 
is ineffective is not able to make his goodness of 
much account to the people as a whole. No matter 
how much a man hears the word, small credit is 
attached to him if he fails to be a doer also ; and in 
serving the Lord he must remember that he needs 
avoid sloth in his business as well as cultivate 
fervenoy of spirit.—T'heodore Roosevelt. 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS. 


Spiders as Weather Prophots,— There is а 
wealth of weather wisdom to be got from 
the observation of spiders. These in- 
sects cannot spin properly in. a high 
wind. Before a gale they may be ob- 
served strengthening their webs. The 
shape of the web is also a valuable in- 
dication. When the frame-lines are short 
and stout, the insect’s instinct has told 
it that wind and rain are coming, while 
long and slender frame-lines ‘are a re- 
liable sign of calm and fine weather. If 
spiders remain active during rai you 
may be cert in itis only a shower and will 
be over soon. When, at the beginning of 
rain, they retire into complete indolence, 
the unsettled weather will almost certain- 
ly last for some time. The time of day 
at which spiders mend their nets is ob- 
served going on during & summer evening 
there will be no rain that night. When 
spiders are seen crawling on walls in- 
stead of attending to their nets, wet 
weather is imminent. 
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Stimulating Piants.—The simplest of 
all methods of applying the supposed 
atimulus of electricity to growing plante 
appears to be that of Monsieur Hasty of 
‘Antwerp. He sets pont in the ground 
metalle rods, furnished with unoxidixz- 
able pointe, and penetrating to the depth 
of the roots of the plants to be treated. 
These miniature lightning rods sre sup- 
d to collect atmospheric electricity 
and conduct it into the soil. The area of 
action, Monsieur Basty calculates, is a 
circle of radius equal to the height of 
the rod. As many rods as needed may 
be employed at proper distances apart. 
As кл in a garden at Antwerp for 
some time past this method is credited 


with having increased the yield of lettuce, 
strawberries and similar garden products 
onsieur 
Basty’s observations seem to have been 
conducted with care, and have attracted 
considerable attention, but his conclu- 
sions need to be confirmed by similer 
experimente elsewhere before they will 


from twofold to  fourfold. 


be generally accepted. ` 
; + * + 


Electro-plating Discovery.—A discovery 
of great importance to the electro-plating 
industry was announced at & meeting 
of the Faraday Society and the Institute 
of Metals held in Sheffield. It was stated 
that Mr. F. Mason, an expert in the 
industry, after observing certain abnor- 
mal conditions in some electro-plating 
experiments, and pursuing them further, 
found that by a variation of the chemical 
composition of the plating bath (the 
electrolyte as it is called), he could in- 
crease the maximum current of elec. 
tricity put into the bath by over 100 per 
cent. and thereby ensure that the de- 
position of electro-plate on the articles 
in the bath was done twice as quickly, in 
other words, getting double the quantity 
of without increasing the amount 
of labour. The improvement has been 
brought about by the introduction of a 


new chemical formula, and Mr. Mason, 
who carried on his experiments at the 
Sheffield University, where he is & lec- 
turer in Electro-Metallurgy and Electro- 
Chemistry, has been working it success- 
fully for several months. . 

* ж c 


The New Fuel.—The new liquid pro- 
duet consisting of pulverised coal and 
oil, which can be handled and fired with 
the usual oil burner apparatus, was 
discussed by Mr. Lindon Ww. Bates, of 


New York at the Institution of Petro- 


leum Technologists, Adelphi. Mr. Bates 
pointed out that from the economic 
point of view “ Colloidal fuel ” eased 


‘many advantages over fuel oil or coal 


alone. The fire hazard of the fuel was 
leas than that of oil or coal, and for that 
reason the Fire Council of the United 
States gave colloidal fuel a preferred 
rating over fuel oil. Of a reserve pro- 
vision of 1,000,000 tons of oil of naval 
quality for a fleet, from 60,000 to 120,000 
tons would vanish into the atmosphere 
in @ year. If colloidal fuel were made 
with this oil, 350,000 to 500,000 tons 
would be substituted by coal and ite 
liquid products and released for other 
urposes, and nearly all evaporation 
ka would be eliminated. With colloi- 
dal fuel navies could have more steaming 
radius, more safety in action, more 
efficiency in steam making, more im- 
munity from the torpedo and from shells 
entering below the armour belt. 


* є жш 


Surveying tho World.—-It is proposed to 
utilize wireless telegraphy in determining 
the exact position of the boundary be- 
tween South and West Australie.. The 
boundary is fixed by Act of Parliament 
as the 120th degree of longitude east of 
Greenwich. The exact position of the 
longitude will be ascertained by the use 
of tàme-signals from a high-power wireless 
station situated at some point between 
Greenwich Observatory, in England, and 
Sydney, in Australia, the signals being 
received simultaneously at both stations. 
Most of the great observatories of the 
world are now collaborating in а re- 
determination of the longitudinal divi- 
sion of the earth’s surface by means of 
wireless time-signals, and this is one of 
the earliest uses of the 8 to settle a 
disputed position. Given favourable 
static conditions, it has been found that 


signals from the Lyons wireless station, ' 


in France, can be received in Australia 
as well as at Greenwich, and signals from 
other stations more favourably situated 
are also being tested. The co-operation 
of the United States es well as the British 
Government has been invited. 
scheme is the first step towards a com- 

rehensive redetermination of the whole 
longitudinal survey of Australia. A 
committee has been appointed to carry 
out the work in Australia, and includes 
the State astronomers, the Common- 
wealth Surveyor-General and the Direc- 
tor of the Royal Australian Naval Radio 
Service. i 
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Fruit Juices as Mouth Cleaters.—It is 
an accepted fact among those who have 
studied mouth hygiene for many years 
that fruit acids are ideal cleaners of the 
mouth and teeth, writes Dr. Albert 
Westlake in the Medical Record. The 
canned tomato with its sweet acid juice 
ів а splendid stimulant to the mucous 
membrane and salivary glands of the 
mouth, and is also a notable antiscor- 
butic when swallowed. Vin , pro- 
duced from either wine or cider, when 
well diluted with water, is an excellent 
mouth and teeth cleaner. Tooth pastes 
and dentifrices are not as popular in 
Itely, Spain and France as in the United 
States, wine being preferred as a mouth 
lavage. The firat action in the mouth of 
the above by-products of the fruits or of 
the citric fruit acids stimulates a copious 
flow of alkaline saliva, which holds a 
full proportion of ptyalin as a medium 
to convert the starchy foods remaining 
on or between the teeth into maltose—a 
form of sugar which Пу washes away 
with the saliva. Clinging particles of 
meat may annoy one and are summarily 
removed, but the dangerous starches 
from bread and soft foods adhere without 
warning between the teeth and about the - 
gum margins. If not promptly removed 
the food residue will generate ammonia 
in the breath, which will cause the lime 
salta of the saliva to be precipitated as 
irritants, 
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Flax In the United Provinces.—A arti- 
cle in the November number of the Agrt- 
cultural Journal by Mr. Burt, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture in the United 
Provinces, describes recent experiments 
at Cawnpore with fibre flax. Flax has 
been successfully grown at Cawnpore 
for & number of years, but the results 
obtained in 1919-20 with imported Eng- 
lish seed (Dutch Child) obtained from 
the English Ministry of Agriculture are 
far superior to those previously obtained. 
It is shown that flax can be profitably 
grown in the United Provinces, provided 
that commercial enterprise will come 
forward to undertake not only the com- 
mercial o isation, but also the retti 
and mouthing | of purchased straw an 
the organisation of seed supply. Given 
such enterprise, the crop would be a 
profitable one to the grower, and there 
is room for a very important area of 
fibre flax in the canal irrigated districte 
of the United Provinces, The percent- 
age of fibre obtained at Cawnpore in 
1919-20, namely 17, is not only far in 
excess of that obtained in the earlier 
Dooriah experiments in Behar, but 
compares very favourably with the best 
European flax. It has also been shown 
that there is no t difficulty in carry- 
ing out rettiug during the hot weather 
and seutehing during the monsoon, а 
point of considerable commercial im. 
portance, since this obviates the locking 
up of capital involved by the previous 
method of retting and scutching in the 
cold weather only. 
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Earth’s Heaving Crust.—At the Royal 
Geographical Society not long ago Lieu- 
tenent-ColonelE. A. Tandy, of the Indian 
Survey, challenged current conceptions 
of the forces that are moulding the sur- 
face of the earth and propounded & new 
theory of what he described as the ** cir- 
culation of the Earth's orust.’ It has 
generally been assumed that the crust 
of the earth is fairly rigid, and that it is 
always being carved and corroded by 
rivers, glaciation and so forth. The 
assumption is made that rivers eat out 
their valleys, and that there is a general 
transference of matter from heights to 
depressions. Lieutenant-Colonel Tandy 
admits such a transference, but believes 
that the depressions are caused by the 


, overload of deposited matter on them. 


He starts from the general conception, 
known аз ‘‘isostasy”’, that there is a 
tendency on a heterogeneous globe for 
the same weight of matter to occur every- 
where. Where the consistency is light, 
there will be bulges ; where it is heavy, 
there will be deeps. Ав corrosion and 
gravity take matter from the heights 
to the deeps, they overload and tend still 
further to deepen the latter. As a com- 
pensation there is an underground return 
flow, under pressure of matter, from the 
deeps to the lighter and higher regions. 
He combined the conception of isos- 
tasy with observations made by geolo- 
gists on the temperatures of the crust. 
The lighter and higher regions of the 
earth have & higher temperature than 
those of the deeper portions. The cold- 
er parts of the crust have a thinner rigid 
upper layer, and ав they bucome over- 
loaded, force the more fluid lower matter 
outwards and upwards, thus producing 
һ continuous circulation and a continuous 
atriving towards the equality of load 
which is always being upset by gravita- 
tion and erosion 
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The Swestest Sugar.— Professor Willa- 
man, of the University of Minnesota, 
urges in the American ‘journal Science 
that attention should be paid to the 
commercial үш of fruit sugar, 
fructose, or imvulose. The world short- 
age of crystallized sugar from cane or 
beet is stimulating the manufacture and 
use of other sugars. The consumption of 
lucose is steadily increasing and many 
reweries in the United States are malting 

in aa usual, but instead of fermenting 

it are converting it into maltose syrup. 
Glucose and maltose, especially the 
former, are very much less sweet than 
sugar from cane and beet. Fructose, 
on the other hand, is the sweetest known 
sugar, and there might be a large future 
for it in all sweet products or for improv- 
ing glucose. It is abundant in honey, 
and occurs in almost all fruits. But 
ite most promising source is from the 
Jerusalem artichoke. The fresh tubers 
of that plant contain from 12 to 14 per 
cent. of inulin, a substance resembl- 
ing starch, but which on treatment with 
acid produces fructose, just as starch 
produces glucose. At present nothing 
13 known as to the commercial separation 
of inulin, or as to the transformation of 
inulin into fructose, except on a labora- 
tory scale, and Professor Willaman hopes 


.said to give forth ‘an intense heat. 


to direct the notice of technical chemists 
to research on these processes. Arti- 
chokes give heavy crops, from 700 to 
1,000 bushels per acre being normal. 
Assuming a 10 per cent. yield of inulin, 
the yield would be about 4,000 lbs. of 
sugar to the acre. An acre of sugar 
beet produces 3,000 Ibs. of sugar and an 
acre of cane 3,000 Ibs. to 4,500 lbs. 
The economic result depends on the 
cost of extracting the inulin and hydro- 
lizing it, into fructose. 


= + * 


Liquid боа! is Coming.— The high price 
of coal and the danger of stoppages of 
supplies through labour troubles have 
set scientific chemista looking for a cheap 
substitute. Several very interesting re- 
sults have already been obtained. From 
America comes the news that “ liquid 
coal” is being put on the market. This 
ів a combination of waste petroleum and 
lignite. Coal, of course, is merely decay- 
ed vegetable matter turned black and 
hard by pressure below the ground 
throughout thousands of years. Lignite 
is half-formed coal “ Liquid coal” is 
It is 
dark and oily like treacle. The vast 
hills of waste which dot the landscape 
Lhd sale the mining districta of the 

ingdom may soon be things of the past. 
A company has been fo to turn these 
waste pit banks into cheap fuel. It has 

urchased a million tons of material 

m Black Country mounds, and is 
laying down an extensive plant. At 
Romford briquettes have been made 
out of sewage with most satisfactory 
resulte, se , specially treated, 
makes 8 hea black fuel, somewhat 
similar to eut At Millwall excellent 
experimental briquettes have been made 
out of plain Thames mud. They burn 
quickly with little smoke. There are 
millions of tons of peat in this country 
only ee tobedug. Peat, like lignite, 
is & sort of unripe coal The great dis- 
advantage of peat is that it crumbles sa 
easily and thus cannot bear transport. 
At present it can only be used close to 
where ib is dug up. But scientists de- 
clare that the whole fuel situation will be 
revolutionised and the cost of living 
brought down as soon as some satis- 
factory method is discovered of freezing 
and '' binding" peat. 

+ * ж 


Airships on Wires.—An airship service 
between the Isle of Wight and Southsea 
is proposed by Mr. J. D. Roots, a London 
engineer, who has conceived an entirely 
new method of utilising the buoyancy of 
aD gas. He has projected a cable- 
way about five miles in length, the air- 
ships to be propelled along the cable, but 
sustained at the correct elevation by their 
own buoyancy. Whether such & service 
could be chezper than the present ferry 
remains to be seen; but the originator 
of the idea believes it will be both cheaper 
and quicker. Full particulars may not 
at this stage be published, but it is under- 
stood that the object of the cable is the 
transmission of electric power to the 
airship propellers. The vessels will, there- 
fore, need no petrol or other engine, and 
will be able to accommodate an equiva 
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lent weight in passengers, besides afford. 
ing greater comfort. Comparativel 
little power will be used to attain hi 
speed, but it will doubtless be necessary 
to have a margin of power in order that 
headway may be made when there are 
contrary win Altitudes could perhaps 
be governed by ballasting and valving in 
the usual way but for such & service, 
the altitude being low and unvarying, 
and attention to the ship being possib 
every few minutes at the terminal halts, 
it is ‘unlikely that any ballasting would 
be required during the passage.  Prob- 
ably, too, it would be found easy to 
take up additional sea water ballast 
whilst travelling, the operation being 
performed by a scoop such as alread 
used experimentally in airships. If the 
plan should prove successful it should 
provide an occupation for some of the 
airships left over after the war. ` 
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Development of the British Glass Indus- 
iry.—The American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London says an important 
discovery of granulite, a material of 
the first importance in the manufacture 
of glass, has been made on the northern 
borders of Dartmoor, near Okehampton. 
Granulite contains not only silica, but 
potash, soda and alumina, all of which 
sre necessary in glass ing and 
give the best results in the production 
of glassware of the highest quality. 
Hitherto а certain amount of quarrying 
has been carried on by a local company, 
which has earned modest dividends by 
crushing the granulite and exporting 
it to Staffordshire, where it is used in 
enamelling porcelain. The value of the 
material was well-known, but the com- 
pany had not been successful in inducing 
manufacturers to take it up. A syndi- 
cate has now ‘been formed, says the 
American Chamber, two large furnaces 
are being built, and the manufacture of 
glass On & commercial scale will begin 
almost immediately. The promoters 
have high hopes of success, as it is stated 
there is a practically unlimited supply 
of granulite on the spot, and in addition 
the necessary power for driving machinery 
can be obtained from the river Ockment, 
which runs close by. It is said that 
glass bottles and jara will be made 
cheaper here than anywhere else in the 
world, ав the cost of the material used 
on the spot will be ошу 15/- 
a ton, in comparison with the price of 
£2 a ton of the cheapest material ordi- 
narily used. The material is reported 
as being specially suitable for the manu- 
facture of cast and pressed glass arti- 
cles and window glass. It is also of 
value in the mannfacture of enamelled 
metalware and electrical non-conducting 
articles. Even the waste heaps can be 
turned to account, for the black stone 
which was formerly considered only 
suitable for road metal can now be used 
for making beer bottles. The new 
Company, points out the American 
Chamber, should not only be in a posi- 
tion to defy German and Austrian com- 
petition or other fore'gn manufacturers, 
but they should be able to compete with 
them on favourable terms in the neutral 
markets of the world, 
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OVER-SPECIALISATION. 


MONG the many evils which are being 

brought to light in the ruthless overhaul 

which the world is at present undergoing, 

a prominent malady is the excessive 
р division of everything into  water-tight 
compartments, within each of which some expert, 
or pundit, reigns in autocratic state. Special- 
isation of functions is a most necessary feature of 
all departments of modern civilisation : the ques- 
‚ tion, however, is whether it would not be advisable 
for each specialist to familiarise himself with a 
small portion of the territory of his brother ex- 
perts to such an extent, at least, as will enable 
him to understand the relation of his own calling 
to others, and its meaning and value in the whole 
organism. St. Paul long ago pointed out that we 
are all members one of another, and that no single 
function has the right to over-emphaeise its own 
indispensibility or pre-eminence. But to judge 
from the jealousy and Sinn Feinism which so plenti- 
fully distinguishes the various trades, professions, 
and departments of modern life, and the rigid 
boundaries which are erected between them, one 
would imagine that St. Paul had never spoken his 
classical precepts at all ! 

Take, for instance, the various specialisations 
of the healing profession. We have specialists 
' of the eye, ear, heart, lungs, brain, and so on, and 
they all have to know something of general patho- 
logy, in addition to the ailments of their own 
special organ, for the reason that none of these 
organs are independent, but all are snter-dependent. 
Even a dentist has to know something of physio- 
logy. But although railways and telegraphs and 
trade have bound all parts of a nation together, 
and synthesised their activities, we still do not 
seem to realise that the natton has become one big 
organism, the various parts of which, while working 
independently, must have an eye to each other. 

On & railway there are various departments, 
Traffic, Locomotive, Engineering, and so on. Over 
allis the Manager, or Agent, who is the sole co- 
ordinating influence, joining together and direct- 
ing all their separate activities, But since a good 
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deal of work in each department goes on without 
direct reference to the heads, would it not be better 
if all the staff of each department were instructed 
to some extent in the general features and scope 
of the work of other departments, so as to enable 
them not only to co-operate harmoniously, but if 
necessary to modify action which may uncon- 
sciously entrench on the economy of another de- 
partment, when the same end can be achieved by 
other means ?. An engineer, for instance, may 
find two or more ways of doing a thing, one of which 
might be harmful or wasteful from the Traffic or 
Locomotive standpoint, and without knowing, or 
through indifference, he might adopt the harmful 
course, and so cause loss to the railway. Few 
railwaymen worry about loss which falls on another 
department! Instances of such want of co-opera- 
tion are plentiful in railway work, and doubtless 
parallel cases could be cited in other industries 
where the work is split up into different functions. 

Another case in point, of literally gigantic signi- 
ficance at the present time, may be cited. One 
of the most important departments of a nation’s 
life is its fighting department. War is one of the 
most special and expert businesses in the world, 
besides demanding heroic qualities of a very high 
order, and there is a good deal of excuse for the 
glory and prestige attaching to the fighting caste, 
and for the jealousy with which they guard their 
traditions and fence off their functions from the civil | 
domain. Unfortunately this very water-tight divi- 
sion between the fighting and the non-fighting de- 
partments is a chronic cause of enormous waste and 
inefficiency in every war that has hitherto been 
waged, and in none so much as in the gigantic 
struggle we have just concluded. Money has been 
called the sinews of war, and in the long run it is 
the power of the purse that wins, No nation 
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has unlimited resources in money, and therefore 
it is of obvious importance that waste of money 
in war should be avoided as far as possible, and 
that good value should be obtained, however big 
the expenditure that is incurred. Waste of money 
means waste of effort, and in the long run, waste 
of lives. But alas! the fighting man cares for 
none of these things. His business, he thinks, 
is to do or die, not to add up figures. He has a 
fixed idea that money for fighting purposes should 
be unlimited, should be on top in inexhaustible 
amounts, free as air to everybody! Where it 
comes from is not his concern. 

There is a department of the Army which looks 
after the money in a way, but it is not a fighting 
department, and knows little about the business 
of war; &nd the fighting department knows little 
or nothing about the business of money. Between 
the two of them, they generally waste millions of 
pounds! In addition to this, there is always fric- 
tion between the Finance Minister and the Army ; 
with the result of quarrelling and muddle all down 
the line, everybody blaming everybody else, and 
no one agreeing &bout anything except the stingi- 
ness of the Finance Member. No one seems to 
exist who is able, by virtue of a knowledge both of 
economies and of war, to say what money should 
be set apart for the Army and Navy in peace-time, 
with the result that war invariably finds the 
Government unprepared either with its fighting 
machinery or its ways and means. 

As to the economics of the whole subject, the 
ignorance on all sides is abysmal. Some years 
ago Norman Angell wrote a book on war from the 
economic standpoint, the argument of which was 
that war as a commercial proposition is bad from 
every point of view, and could not possibly pay 
even the victor, with the help of enormous indem- 
nities. The expense of modern war, he argued, 
was 80 enormous, and the ruin and loss so wide- 
spread, that no conceivable indemnity could ever 
cover more than a fraction of the cost, while if the 
vanquished party is rendered bankrupt, his ruin 
involves that of the victors as well, in addition to 
most of the neutrals. Everybody is in the soup: 
and therefore revenge is bad business. War, in 
fact, is loss to everybody, and indemnities still 
further increase the logs, since more.war is needed 
to enforce them. As well expect to save a sinking 
vessel by enlarging the leak | 

If ever an argument has been illustrated by 
after-events, and justified by them, it is this’ one 
of Mr. Angell’s. Yet to this day the soldier will 
tell you with а superior air, “ My dear Sir, war 
will always be! Itis futile to dream of putting an 
end to war’’, quite misunderstanding the argument 
of the book, which is a simple proportion in Arith- 
metic and not in abstract ethics or sociology. 
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Those who expect that war can be made to pay, 
under modern conditions, are much like the per- 
petual motion fanatics, who think it possible by 
machinery to produce power out of nothing: or 
like a man who starts an account at a bank, and 
thinks that as long as he continues signing cheques 
the bank will hand out money! Officers in His 
Majesty’s army are chronically under this delu- 
sion, and as all the world is now dancing to their 
piping, it is scarcely to be wondered at that nations 
which have still some remains of sanity left prefer 
to keep outside the stew, and await events. A 
League of Nations at present would mean a league 
of lunatics ! 

All this confusion and muddle comes from the 
needless mystery with which the science of Econo- 
mics in general, and of the Economics of War in 
particular, is surrounded. It comes from the too 
water-tight division between the work of fighting 
and the money business of fighting. Finance and 
war are two inseparable things, and specialists 
in each must know something about the other. 
It will not do for the army to evolve a stray Lord 
Kitchener now and then. to show that it has not 
forgotten Arithmetic! Nor will it do for the 
nation at large to quote Norman Angell’s thesis 
as if it were a moral or philosophical essay. What 
is needed is for every school-boy to be taught 
something of finance, and for army men in parti- 
cular to learn the Arithmetic of War. u 

If those who wage war, whether Generals or Politi- 
cians, were taught the money side of the business, 
there would be, in the first place, fewer wars 
waged, and less of the glamour and delusion about 
waging them. То burn down a whole forest of good 
mature trees is hardly a satisfactory undertaking 
for the forest department, however much it may 
benefit the growth of timber for later generations ! 

Secondly, those wars which are found indis- 
pensible would be waged sharply and economically 
with a desire to make a clean sweep of the whole 
business as early as possible. There would be 
drastic laws against war profiteering, and the 
Government would have power to commandeer 
both material and money at pre-war average rates. 
No one would be allowed to expolit the nation’s 
need to his own profit, under the sacred law of 
property and supply and demand ! 

Thirdly, there would be no aftermath of revenge 
once peace negotiations are set on foot. Repara- 
tion to a reasonable extent would be insisted on, 
but indemnities and security against future mis- 
behaviour would be left to arbitration. 

There can be no possible doubt, that if wars 
were waged under these conditions, which are the 
only sound and businesslike conditions, war would 
soon come to an end. The application of Business 
to War would kill Маг! 


5T 


“ Business.’ 


Why cannot we all learn the business spirit ? 
What is there common or unclean about the inter- 
course of communities &nd nations for their mutual 
profit? Why cannot political as well as private 
economy be taught as & compulsory subject in 
schools and universities, instead of being made 
a debating ground for amateurs, businessmen, and 
a few pundits? A man cannot be a good soldier, 
or, а good doctor, or & good anything, unless he is 
first of all a good patriot and citizen, and he cannot 
be that unless he takes an intelligent interest in the 
life and needs of his nation, its health and disease, 
its quarr.ls and its loves. For this a study of the 
science of money, both abstract and applied, is 
ess.ntial: What money is, where it comes from, 
how it is handled and in what forms, both for pri- 
vate and public purposes. In no profession is 
the ignorance on these subjects so abysmal as in 
thac very profession which has recently spent in 
five years about as .much as the nation pre- 
viously handled in fifty | 

A leaky ship may be kept afloat by water-tight 
compartments: but in the Ship of State, whore 
there is chronio and constant need of rapid and 
easy ‘communication between the different com- 
partments, water-tight divisions are a mistake! 
This automatic inter-communication means 
decentralisation; and decentralisation must be 
achieved in such & way as to increase, and not 
lessen the power of the central authority, and 
without any overlapping or short-circuiting of 
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orders. If Nature has achieved this dual control 
in the human body, there is no reason why Man 
should not be able, to achieve it in the body politic. 

The way of escape from the present evil seems 
to be (1) in enlarging the area of general education 
by the inclusion of more of the subjects commonly 
found in newspapers such as modern politics and 
finance ; (2) in partially breaking down the boun- 
daries between special subjects so as to include 
other and related territory ; and (3) possibly by 
creating a special profession of co-ordinators or 
systematisers, whose function shall be to harmonise 
and bring into relation separate branches and 
callings, and alter methods of working which 
interfere with that harmony, or which overlap and 
produce waste. The rivalry and latssez'faire in 
the world to-day represents individuality and Sinn 
Feinism run mad. What we need is ‘more co- 
operation, retaining all that is healthy in competi- 
tion and individuality, while eliminating the harm- 
ful and wasteful elements. We should welcome 
new ideas, even if they are not our own, and when 
we discover a good thing, copy it and standardise 
it, with due regard to the law of patients. By 
such means as these, we shall achieve all that is 
best in Socialism and Demooracy, while retaining 
a true Hierarchical Order, in which brains, and not 
money, shall be the predominating factor. How 
brains shall come into its own, and Capital and 
Labour be kept in due subordination, is a problem 
demanding separate treatment. 
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Looking for & man to build the Panama Canal, 


the then President Roosevelt stipulated: 


45 Не 


must ре а man big enough to realize that large 


authority means large 
‚ Ж 


responsibility." 
x ж 


Fear not the solitude of great plains, nor of lofty 


mountains, nor tho whispering aisles of forests, nor 
of snow-swept hills, nor of the silent house when 
the bells chime the hours of the fading day, for in 
‘such places our spirits reach out and touch the 
cosmic forces. Taut springs relax and we emerge 
girded, refreshed, renewed. 
* » + 
Differences between counti:es are becoming less 
and less. Transportation, with its numerous by- 
products, is increasing the likeness of different 
countries each to the others. Industrial’ supremacy 
will depend more and more upon the handling of 
available resources and less and less upon distinctive 
features of these resources.—Gilbreth's Applied 
Motion Study. 
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СОХ & CO., 


dioses B ANRE RS а 
INSURANCE BRANCH 


Impartial advice is available on 


[LIFE ASSURANCE, П 


It is essential that ACTUARIAL OPINION be 
consulted if the great variations in In- 
surance Companies terms and conditions 
are to be taken full advantage of, 


Free, Motor and other Insurances also 
placed. 


A Booklet giving particulars can be obtain- 
ed from any Branch of the Bank, 


Insurance Manager for India— 


Н. L. HUMPHREYS, А.А. 
COX & CO, : : CALCUTTA. 


CONANT 
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ON GOVERNMENT LIST 


C. FLOWER & Co. 


AGENTS :: IMPORTERS :: EXPORTERS 
Telegrams : DEOLITE, BOMBAY Times Buildings, 


Telephone : 572. BOMBAY. 
IMPORTERS of 
PAINTS, VARNISHES and ENAMELS 
iram ——————————————— 
SAMUEL WILLS & 00., 


BRISTOL. 


India Rubber Sheeting 


BRITISH ADMIRALTY QUALITY VALVES 
AND MECHANICAL RUBBERS FROM 


THE MIDLAND RUBBER CO., 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Also IMPORTERS of 


LUBRICATING OIL and GREASES, LEATHER, 
HAIR, COTTON and BALATA BELTING, 
HALLITE JOINTING and all kinds of brushes. 
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NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY 


(NEDERLANDSCHE  HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPY.) 
(Incorporated in Holland.) 
Established by Royal Charter 1824. 


BOMBAY Branch : Hornby House, Hornby Road. 


Fully Paid- Capital f. rou 000,000 8 6,666,666 
Reserve Funds а f. 42,513,284 & 3, ‚542,774 


HEAD OFFICE at АКОИ Holland.) 
Agencies at ROTTERDAM and the Hague. 
Head Agency at BATAVIA: 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. BRAN CHES: 
Bandjermasih Macassar Sourabaya 
Bandoeng Medan Solo 
Cheribon Padang Tebing Tinggi (Dell) 
Djember Palembang Te 
Bicol Pekalongan Telok Betong 
Kota Radja Pontianak tp 
Langsa Semarang elteverden 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS : Bingapore, Penang, 

OHINA Shanghai, Hongkong. 

JAPAN Kobe, 


BRITISH INDIA: Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, 
LONDON BRANCHES: The National Provincial Union Bank of 
England, Ltd, 


BOMBAY: Interest allowed on Current Accounts at ш и of 
2 per cent. per annum on the dally balance up to Ва. 1,00,000 ; 
if the acerued interest for six months does not perder to 
Bs. 10, по interest will be allowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS received and interest allowed on terms to be 
ascertained on application. 

THE BOMBAY BRANCH of the Netherlands Tradin ау 
issues LETTERS OF CREDIT, grants drafts on е abo 
Арес, the principal continental places, South Afri AA 
America and Australia, buys and receives for collection Bills 
of Exchange and undertakes general Banking business. 


L. J. 5, VAN DE 
Agent. 


“A Complete Food 


by which even the weakliest can be nourished 
and strengthened ’’—such is Benger’s, 


Benger's Food ean be fully nutritive when 
digestion is weakened, because while being 
prepared, it undergoes a first process of 
natural digestion, the means for which are 
self-contained in the Food. 





for iat Invalids, and the Aged, 


and all whose digestive powers have become 
weakened through illness, accident, or excess. 
from a Captain of tha Royal A Medical Corpa, *' Your Food was of 
great ascletance to me fn my treatment of convalescent ‘dysentery cases,’ 
Beager’s Foo ia sold in tins by Chemists, ato., everywhere. 
Fall particulars and directions with each Но, Sols Proprietors and 
Manufacturers : 


BENGER'S FOOD, LTD. — MANCHESTER, England. 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 90 Beekman Street, SYDNXY, 117 Pitt Street 
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LIGHT RAILWAY MATERIALS 





Tipping Waggon. 


For all Light Railway requirements. 


Send us your enquiries. We have receiitly 


been appointed agents to the famous firm of 


WILLIAM LITTLE & SONS, 


- ~ --- --——-—————— (Glasgow and London.) - 





Whose products have long been celebrated as 
being the high water mark of quality. 





Particulars and full Price List on application. 


RAIKUT & CO., 


8-A, Lall Bazar Street, :: :: CALCUTTA. 








LESHER, WHITMAN & 60., Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


881, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Manufacture.s for export of 


MINERVA FABRICS 


including 


Suitings, Dress Goods and Linings 


different qualities, widths and patterns 


euitable for all markets. 





F. X. PEREIRA & SON 


(Estd. 1889.) 


34, Great Cotton Road, Ridgeway Building, 


TUTICORIN. COLOMBO. 
. Telegrans: ** PEREEX." 


IMPORTERS :—Textiles, Hardware, Paper, Stationery, 


Painta, Dyes, eto. 


EXPORTERS :--Зөппа, Fibre, Copra, Rubber, Tea, 


Coffee, 'Oil -seeds, Spices, etc. 


FORWARDING :—We ,untrtake to ship, clear and 
: -` warehouse goods entrusted to our care. 
AGENOY :—We offer efficient service as agents and 


distributors. 








Under Frame. 





J TH. MULLER, 


Office at 12, Dalhousie Square, East. 


Representing 
Nederlandsch Indische Landbouw Maatschaappy. 
Nederlandsch Indische Spiritus Maatschaappy. 


AMSTERDAM & SOURABAYA. 
IMPORTING: Sugar, Java Spirits of Wine 
68 O.P. refined Java Rol 
` Sulphur, Java Kapok, Java 

Timber, Java Tea, etc. 
EXPORTING: Gunny-bags, Hessian Cloth, 
Manures, and other Indian 
Products, 


CONSULT —— 


Elec. Lighting Sets, 
Machinery, Lathes, Oil- 
engines, Tools, Blowers, 
Compressers, Pumps, 
Lathes, Rolling Milla, 
Saws, Bath-tuba, Closets, 
Fancy fillings, Stoves, 
Ropes, Railway stores, 
etc., which we keep in 
stock: for Pro mpt. 
delivery. :: : :1 


90, Church Gate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
HARDWARE 


AND ENGINEERING 


CIRCULAR, 


The only representative Export Paper 
FOR THE 
HARDWARE 
AND 
ENGINEERING TRADES. 
Ø 


Its circulation is as great as the combined issues 
of any other five Export Papers published in 
Great Britain. Export papers having ocircula- 
tions of а general nature and catering for every 
class of trade under the sun, cannot be во 
efficient as papers which specialise in but one 
group of Allied Trades. 

Cut out the wasted, useless appeals to buyers 
who are not and never will be interested in your 
goods, and place your announcements in a 
paper that caters for your class of buyers only. 
The Manufacturers’ Hardware and Engineering 
Circular is the only Specialist Export Paper 
published in Great Britain. It is the only paper 
of its kind and has no competitor. 


25,000 


PER ISSUE. 
Manufacturers’ Hardware 


and Engineering Circular 


7, Hampton St., Birmingham, London. 


Sample Copies and Advertising Rates will be 
forwarded to Engineering Export Houses in 
India on application to— 


The Manager, 
8-1, Dacre Lane, 
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CALCUTTA. 


EXPORT 
TRADE! 
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Y. M.C. A. Publications. 
HERITAGE OF INDIA SERIES 


A HISTORY OF 
HINDI LITERATURE 


By Е. E. KEAY, M.A. 
(Church Missionary Sooiety, Jubbulpore.) 
Author of ** Ancient Indian Education.” 


‚ Paper, Re. 1. Pages, 120. Cloth, Re. 1/8. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Heart of Buddhiam. K. J. Saunders, M.A 

Asoka. Rev. J. M. Macphail, M.A., M.D. 

Indian Painting. Principal Percy Brown, Calcutta. 

Kanarese Literature. Rev. E. P. Rice, В.А. 

The Samkhya System. Prof. A.  Berriedale Keith, 

D.O.L., D.Litt. 

Psalms of the Maratha Saints. Nicol Maonicol, M A., 

D. Litt. 
IN THE PRESS. 

Hymns of the Tamil Saiva Saints. Kingsburry and 
Phillipa. 

The Karma Mimamsa. Prof. A. Barriedale Keith, 
D.QL., D.Litt. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUEST OF INDIA. 


: J. N. FARQUHAR, mA., D.Litt. (Oxon.) 
Edited by! Fy. GRISWOLD, aA. Ph. p. 


An Outline of the Religious Literature of India. 
J. N. Farquhar, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.) 158, 


‘“ А treasure-house of learning and sound judgment, 
Indispensible to every student of Indian thought.” 
Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, M.A., D.C.L., D.Litt. 
Edinburgh. ; 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Indian Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammadan 
Period. By Nicol Macnicol, M.A., D. Litt. 7e. 6d. 

The Heart of Jainism, By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, M.A., 
D.S 9 


с. 8. 
The Treasure of the Magi. Dy James Hope Moulton, 
8 6d. 


D.Litt. 8. 
Redemption: Hindu and Christian. By Sidney Cave, 
M.A., D. D. 108. 6d. 
The Rites of the Twice-born. Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, M.A., D.Sc. 215. 


Beveralother volumes are under preparation. 
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THE CHAMARS 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF INDIA SERIES 
By GEO. W. BRIGGS, m. һе. 
Paper, Кв. 2 i Cloth, Rs. 3. 


نیس — — —— - 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Village Gods of South India. By the Bishop of Madras. 
(Revised Edition in the Presa.) 


Ahmadiya Movement. By H. А, Walter. Papir, Re. 1-8. 
Cloth, Кв. 3. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


(Y. M. C. A) 
Head Office :—b, Russel Street, CALCUTTA. 
Branch Office :—80, College Street, CALCUTTA. 


“MACHINERY BUSINESS IN INDIA: A NOTEWORTHY FACT 
(Established 1890.) Annual Sabscription Re. 42 (Post Free), 


The Bulk of the Indian business of late vente, in Textile, 
Electrical, and Allied Work has been secured by Advertisers in 


THE INDIAN 


TEXTILE JOURNAL 


A REPRESENTATIVE PUBLICATION FOR THE 





TEXTILE, ENGINEERING, AND ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES OF INDIA 


Published Monthly by The Indian Textile Journal 
Limited at Ormiston Road, Fort, Bombay. 
е Telegrams: “Journal, Bombay.” : 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADEMARKS AGENCY 


( ESTABLISHED 1890.) 


PATENTS OBTAINED IN INDIA, ENGLAND, AMERICA, 
ITALY, FRANCE AND OTHER COUNTRIES AT MODERATE 
RATES. DESIGNS AND TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED, 


Please Address : 


M. C. RUTNAGUR & CO., 


' UMRIGAR BLDGS., ORMISTON ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 
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BOOKS ON INDIA 
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Bureaucratic Government. By Mr. Bernard Hough- 


ton, I.C,8. Rd. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of the 
“Т,” Ro, 1-4. 


Indian Home Rul». By Mr. M. К. Gandhi. Price, As. 8, 


То Subseribers of the “I. R.” As. 6. 


An Indian Patriot in South Africa. By Mr. M.K. Gandhi: 
А study by the Rev. Joseph Doke. Price, Re. 1. To 
Subscribers of the “ I. R.” Ав. 12. 

184 Indian Tales of Fun, Folly, and Folklore. 
A collection in one volume of the Tales of Tennali- 
raman, Mariadaraman, Raja Birbal, Komati Wit and 
Wisdom, The Son-in-law abroad, Raya and Appaeji, 
Folklore of the Telugus and the New Indian Tales. 
Price, Re- 1-4. То Subscribers ofthe “I.R.” Re. I. 

Delhi. The Capital of India Revised, and enlarged 
edition of ‘АП about Delhi," with 64 illustrations. 
Price, Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the “Т. R.” Re. 1-8. 

King George's Speeches on Indian Affalrs Full 
text of allthe speeches delivered by His Majesty both 
as Prince of Wales and during the Coronation Dibar 
Tour, Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “LR.” As. 19. 

Indian Na ional Evolution. By Ambica Charan 
Mazumdar. Second Edition. Price Rs. 3. То Sube- 
cribers of the “І. R.” Rs. 2.8. 

The Governance of India A hand-book of progres- 
sive politics, by Babu Govinda Das. Price Rs. 3. To 
Subscribers of the “І. R.” Ra. 2-8. 

Montagu's Indian Speeches A new and up-to-date 
Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of the “I. R.” 
Re. 1-4. 


Morley's Indian Speeches. A new and up-to-date 


edition, Price Re. 1-8. То Subscribers of the 
“Т. R” Re. 1-4. 
Sir Rash Behari Ghose's Speeches and Writings. 


Price Re. 1-4. То Subcribers of the “ I. R.” Re. 1. 
Sarojn  Naidu's Speeches and Writings. With & 


Portrait. Price Re. 1-4 То Subscribers of the 
“Т. R.” Re. 1. 





IF YOU WANT TO BE 
IN TOUCH WITH INDIA 


her political, socia and industrial activities ; her history, 
tradition and literature; her religion end philosophy ; 
her hopes and aspirations for the future; and the men 
and women who labour for the attainment of her ideal 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


INDIAN REVIEW 


THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST, AND THE 
MOST UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY PERIODICAL 


EDITED BY Мв. G. A. NATrSAN, B.A., F.M.U. 


The Indian Review is an All-India Monthly Maga- 
zine devoted to the discussion of all topics of general 
interest with especial reference to India. It caters 
to the taste of all classes of readers, Among its con- 
tributors are well-known European and Indian 
scholars, officials and non-officials, politicians, and 
reformers. Politics, Industry, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, Religion, Literature, Biography, and Criticism 
are among the єреоја features of its contents. 

It serves as the best medium pee the East 
and the West, interpreting the thou and ideals 
of the one to the other. It is d to be 
a great link between Great Britain and India, 
Annual Subscription: Indian, Rs 5 Foreign, £1. 

Single copy Rupee One, Two Shillings. 

The Indian Review circulates all over Indis, Burma 
and Ceylon and is extensively read in the Native 
States of India and by Indians overseas. It appeals 
equally to the ыы and the cultured classes апа 
is thus an excellent medium for advertisement, 

Advertisement chargce. 


Indian, Rs. 18 Foreign, £2 per page per insertzn. 
 Proportionate rates for half. rates for half and quarter pages. 


С. А, Natesan & Со., Publishers, Georgo Town, Madras. 
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Sun’s Action 


on the Skin 


O those long resident in the Eastit is common to 
T develop swarthy. discoloured and unhealthy com- 
plexions. The swarthiness ів due to the actinic rays of 
the sun causing a pigment to form and harden between 
the pores of the skin. ‘The unhealthinessis for want of 
a reliable corrective. Both these disadvantages will dis- 
appear by perzistent use of Fairskin Tablets which remove 
the pigment on the skin and act as a perfect blood 
purifier. This remedy is simple and easy to take. A 
small bottle can he carried in the hand-bag or purse and 
one tablet should be swallowed with a little water after 
each meal. The good effects will be immediately 

apparent, and ono essential caure of skin trouble—+.e., 

constipation—will be removed in less time than it takes 

to tell. А course of six bottles will cure the >t deep- 
seated skin trouble. 


The 





THE FAIRSEIN SPECIALTIES 00. 


LONDON :: PARIS :: NEW YORK 
Send for a Trial Bottle, Ite. 1-6 


From all Chemists and Bazar Vendors or 
from the Distributors for the Far East: 


Frank Ross & Co., Ltd, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 


Send us the name of your Chemist if he does not carry a 
stock. 
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KELLY’S DIRECTORY 


OF MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS AND `` 
SHIPPERS AND GUIDE TO THE EXPORT 
AND IMPORT TRADES OF THE WORLD. 


vue 


Over 5.000 pages dealing with 20,000 Foreign and Colonial Тоз 
and Places under which 1,500,000 Trade Descriptions are given. 
THE GREAT OBJECT OF THIS DIRECTORY 


IS TO BRING BUYERS AND SELLERS INTO 
DIRECT RELATIONS. 





HE Book, which is published annually, contains the names of the Manufacturers, 
Merchants, Exporters and Importers for all countries, and it is intended to include the 
name of every considerable trader at home and abroad. 


It is the only Book in English which is в complete and accurate guide to both the Import and 
Export Trade of the entire world. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was pleased some years ago to state that, in 
his opinion, Kelly’s Directory was of considerable value to British Trade, and that he 
would therefore be glad if British Consuls would assist, as far as possible, in making it 
complete, 


xS AS 


The Colonial and Foreign circulation has immensely increased during the past, and from the 
arrangement already made for the next Edition, and the great care taken in the selection of 
thorouglily reliable Agents, the Publishers anticipate a large increase in the sale of the 
forthcoming Edition. 


“Indispensable to every up-to-date business office concerned with Import and se 
Trade."—ZLondon Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


“A work which no important business house can afford to do without,”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


** The most compendious compilation in the world of the names of merchants and manufac- 
turing firms associated even remotely with international trade."— British Trade Journal, 


The Advertising pages offer excellent valus Merchants in India who wish to engage 
"e space in the 1921 Edition, should apply immediately to the-- 


SOLE AGENTS: 


| INDIAN INDUSTRIES AND POWER 


: ` 204, HORNBY ROAD, FORT, . . BOMBAY } 
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SHE “Looker On” "sees most of the game” in 
à India and everybody in India sees and reads 
33 the “Looker Ом." The brightest. wituest and 
most optimistic medicine chest in the East 
One of our big motoring firms tn Calcutta 
р swears by " L.O."—they say it's the best seller 

of their cars in the advertising field. If it can sell cars 

и can sel) anything—it's up (0 you to test this statement 
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i Cut this out ot write to оз on your Buuness letter-head 
Sir—Send me information on the following pointe саанан 

















relstive to putting my Ultron the Indian market, and reserve 
з full page of advertising space weekly in tho “Тоокен Он” for 






one year at Hs ¬ por pa e per issue, Send this 
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» . Managing Dircctor, ! 
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PEACE’S SLIPWAY anp 
ENGINEERING WORKS, LD. 





| Tae DESIGN, CONSTRUCT AND REPAIR 
| BOATS :: 
i ENGINES 
[i || BOILERS 
| | PUMPS & 
Ü MACHINERY AND FITTINGS OF ANY 
| DESCRIPTION FOR USE ASHORE OR AFLOAT 


May we Tender our Suggestions and ES Г. IMATES : 29 


| Managing Agents: 
A. B. DUIGENAN LTD, GROSVENOR HOUSE 
CALCUTTA. 
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IHE SUGAR РАОВ 


By Sirdar Jogendra Singh 


INDIAN EDUCATION! 

Ву 5. G. Warty, М.А. 

PREVENTION OF RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS 


By Charles Judge 
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Plant No, !—Capa- 
city 20,000 tyres a 
d a y—concentrated 
on large tyres 
cords and t 


tyres. Manufactur- 
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Devoted exclu- i -" 
| орту 36,000 Tyres a Day 
в day. This new plant | 
with Plant No. | gives "HE Firestone Plants No. | and No. 2 have a combined 
Firestone larga nid: capacity of 36,000 tyres a day. Firestone has won 
E л dy this greater volume by ving more value. And now this 
perfect 34-inch tyre added volume enables Firestone to give greater value than 
constructed and saves ever, The success of the Standard Oversize Cord Tyre 
1 from 10% to 3095 on is спе reason. Another is the big caving An owners are 
fion. actory operas — cetting with this Special Moulded 34%- tyre, Mileage 
extraordinary is the rule, 
Firestone has built the biggeat volume in America on Tyre 
i character. Volume in turn has cut costs, increased quality 
3 and led directly to the construction of Plant No. 2 with its 
{ 16,000 daily capacity on the 3%-inch tyre, and increased 
: the capacity of Plant No. | on the larger sizes. 
| Decide that you will get the benefit of the Firestone ability 
í 
: 
1 
i 


to deliver— 
Most Miles per Rupee. 
THE FIRESTONE TYRE & RUBBER AGENCY OF INDIA, 
Proprietors: —A, MILTON & CO., LTD. 


CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, MADRAS. 
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THE MAGAZ INE OF PROGRESS 
№. 12 8 13 (New Series) VOL. IV. NOV. 8 DEC. 1921. TWO RUPEES. 
Indian “Business” circulates amongst all Business Houses, 
. Factories, Mills, Government Offices, Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Clubs, Regimental Messes throughout India, Burma 
and Ceylon and has over eight hundred sales representa- 
itives. Copies are filed for reference in the Royal Exchange 
Rooms of Calcutta, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Dundee, 
also at the Overseas Club and the Oriental Club, London, 
and with the various Trade and Manufacturers' Associations, 
U. S. A. London Office : Kings House, Kingsway, W. C. 


OWNED AND PUBLISHED BY THE TATA PUBLICITY CORPORATION, LTD. 











| JUTE MILL BOBBINS 
| 4 SIZE тхо", 8", 6", 5", and 4" 
- Reliable: Durable: Highly Commended 


e 


ү ха Manufactured by Special Patent process giving a high 





4 | | degree of density aud rigidity by which the Bobbins 
cannot be dented even by heavy concussion or rough 

i A 73 i handling. a X 

; ;Fresh Consignments Constantly Arriving. 
í Sole Aon —- | 

$ 

| MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, Ld. 
і | 5, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Constituted under the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920. 
For the purpose of taking over the undertaking and business of the Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Bombay and the Bank of Madras 


BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Authorised Capital, — 
2 25,000 amem of Rs. 500 each Rs. 11,25 ,00,000 


Paid up Oapitaj—ae on 30th June 1821. 
75,000 shares of Rs. 500 each—Fully 


paid Rs. 3,75,00,000 
1,38,946 shares of Rs. 500 each— 
` Rs, 125 paid Rs. 1,72,68,250 
5,47,68,250 . 
Reserva Fund— 
As on 30th June 1021 Rs. 3,81,21,400 
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Reserve Liabiil'y of Shareholders— : 
As on 30th June 1921 »»  9,18,04,760 
MANAGING GOVERNORS : 
Sir Robert Aitken : N. M. Матау (Offg.) 
LOCAL HEAD OFFICES: 


Bombay. Madras, 


LONDON OFFICE : : 


5, Whittington Avenue, E. C. 3. 
Sir Bernard Hunter, Manager. 


Calcutta 


BRANCHES: 


, Ahmedahad, Ahmedabad City. Akola, Akyab, Allahabad. Alleppy, Amraoti. Bangalore, Bellary. Benares, Berhampur, 
Devas олы (Byculla), Bombay (Mandvi), Bombay (Sandhurst Road), Broach, Calcutta (Clive Street). Calcutta (Harrison 


Road), Calcutta (Park Street), Calicut, 


Cawnpore, Chandpur (Pay Office), Chittagong, Cocanada, (Out station : Naragapur), Cochin. 


imbators, Colombo, Cuttack, Dacca, Delhi, Brode, Guntur, Hyderabad (Deccan), (Sub-agency : Parbhnni). Hyderabad (Sind). 
ae Тыас (East Khandesh). Jalpaigur:. Jubbulpore, Karachi, Lahore, Lucknow, Lyallpur. Madras ‘Mount Road). Madura, 
* 


Mandalay, Mangalore, Masulipatem. 


Rajamundry, Rajkot (Kathiawar), Rangoon, Salem, Secunderabad, S~ ajgunge 


ooltan, Moulmein, Nagpur. Naraxingunge, Negapatam, Ootacamund. Patna Poona, Quetta. 


(Pay Office), Simia. Sholapur, Sukkur, Surat, 


Telliehery, Trichinopoly, Trivandrum, Tuticorin and Vizianagram, Bassein, Peshawar, Rawalpindi. 


Current Accourts—Opened free of charge. 

Fixed Doposits—Received at intereat. 

Savings Bank—Deposits received end interest allowed. 
Governnment and other Securities—Reccived for safe custody. 
Purchases and Sales effected, Interest and Dividends col lected 
and credited to а^соши or remitted in accordance with ims- 
Lructions. 





The Mercantile Bank 
of India, Limited. 


(Incorporated in England.) 
Subscribed Capital ... ... £1,800,600 
Paid-up Capital — ... ^. £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund — ... £1,100,000 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders £ 750,000 


LONDON BANKERS: 
The Bank of England. 
The London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFIOE: 

15, Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3 
Caloutta. Howrah, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi. Rangoon. Colombo, Kandy, Galle, 
Penang, Singapore, Shanghai, Honkong, Kuala 
Lumpur (F. M. 8.), Kota Bharu (Kelantan), 
Mauritius, New York (U.S.A.). 


Current Accounts apened and Interest allowed at 
2 per cent per annum on daily balance up to 
one lakh of rupees, 


Fixed Deposits—Deposits ara received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ase тга ned on 


application. ` 
A SCOTT-8MTI TH. 


8, Clive Street, Calcutta, Manager. 
Howrah Agency: 33, Grand Trunk Road, Maidan 
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Loans and Gash Gredits Granted, and approved Mercantile 
Bills discounted т 


Rates, Copies of Rules, Powers of Attorney. ete.. may Бе had 
on am ion at any of the Local Head Offices or Branches of 


the Dank. 
S. A. H. SITWELL, 


Secretary and Treasurer, Calcutta, 
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Bengal National Bank, Ld., 


11, CLIYB STREET, CALCUTTA. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE 
COMPANIES ACT. 


(Established 1907.) 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


B. On AKRAVAETI, Bar-at-Law—Chairman, 
GoxunL Онлнр of Messrs. Sital Prasad Kharag 
Prasad, Bankers. 
КкзонАМ PODDAR, Banker and Merchant. 
P. L. Roy, Bar-at-Law. 
B. K. Lanter, Bar-at-Law. 
EH. N. Darra, Solicitor. 
B. N. BaNuRjEE—Managing-Director. , i 
FIXED DEPOSITS received and interest 
allowed atthe following rates :— 
5j per cent, for 6 months’ Deposite. 
6 percent. for 12 months’ Deposita (interest 
payable balf-yearly). 


Special rates for shorter and longer periods and 
larger amounts which may be ascertained on 
application. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened with a mini- 
mum sum of Rs, 200, and interest allowed at 2% 
per annum on the daily balance from Rs. 200 to 
Ra. 1,00,000. 

SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNTS opened and 
interest allowed at the rate of 495 per annum. 

CREDITS granted on approved securities, and 
every description of Banking business transacted, 


For further particulars and rules of business, 
apply to— 


THE MANAGING-DIRECTOR. 


INDIAN 
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NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPY. 


(Netherlands Trading Society) 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





Guilders E 12 T Pounds 
Fully Paid-up Capital - Tm f. 80,000,000.— $. 6,0666,666.; — 
Statutory Reserve Fund “a2 . .». 173555,284.— „  1,446,107./— 
Special Reserve Funds .. . 4 25,160,000.— „ 2,096,666./— 


Head Office at AMSTERDAM. 
Agencies at ROTTERDAM and The HAGUE. 
Eastern Head-Agency at BATAVIA. 


BRANCHES :—in BATAVIA, SAMARANG, SOURABAYA and all the principal places 
in the DUTCH EAST INDIES, CALCUTTA, RANGOON, PENANG, SINGAPORE, 
HONGKONG, SHANGHAI and KOBE. 

LONDON BANKERS :—THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK OF 
ENGLAND, LTD. 

CALCUTTA OFFICE —29, STRAND ROAD, CORNER OF CANNING STREET 
DRAFTS, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS and LETTERS.OF.CREDIT issued , 

FIXED DEPOSITS received and CURRENT ACCOUNTS: opened. 


BANKING and EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description transacted. b 
j fva] Bs Ch anal, | J. C. JURRJENS, 
| LENDING LIERARV i Agent 
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BEHAR FIREBRICKS & POTTERIES, Ltd. = 


Makes Fire and Silica $ 
Bricks of all description 


under expert supervison 


Apply to— 


Messrs. А. С. Banerjee & Co., 
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JAVA SEA & FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
ЦМТЕ. 


(Incorporated in Batavia А. D. 1861.) 
WORKS AT MUGMA, E. I. К. 


Insurance Company of the Dutch East 
Indian Government Represented in 
Calcutta for over 30 years by 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO, 


Marine. Fire. Motor Cars. 


Head Office :—BATAVIA. 


Europe Branches: 
LONDON, AMSTERDAM, ROTTERDAM. 
Australia Branches: 
MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY. 
China Branches: 
SHANGHAI, TIENTSIN. 
Straits Branches: 


For Terms and other Particulars. 


The Managing Agents xi. Brand 
British India Branches: 
CALCUTTA. RANGOON. 
Java Branches: 
SOURABAYA, SAMARANG, BANDOENG, MEDAN, MACASAAR, 
SLUYTERS & СО. 
General Administration Office. 
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8-B, LALL. BAZAR, CALCUTTA 
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Post Box 567. > Branch Offfice : CALCUTTA, 
oe and oad. 
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‘Nederlandsch Indische Handelsbank 


(NETHERLANDS INDIA COMMERCIAL BANK.) 


Сасша Ове: 26-27, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, WEST. 


Capital Authorised - - - Gls. 60,000,000 about £5,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - ,, 55,000,000 „г $4,600,000 
Reserves ~ - . ,., 471750000 , | £4,000,000 


Head Office:—AMSTERDAM with branch at THE HAGUE. Eastern Head Office :—BATAVIA. 
IN JAVA :—Weltevreden, Bandoeng, Tjilatjap, Cheribon, Tegal, Pekalongan, Samarang, 

Soerabaya, Probolinggo. 
IN SUMATRA :—Medan, Palembang. 
OTHER DUTCH EAST INDIAN ISLANDS :—Ampenan, Macassar, Menado, Gorontalo, 
CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, SINGAPORE, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI, KOBE. 
London Bankers:—SWISS BANK CORPORATION. WILLIAM DEACON'S BANK. 

LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LTD. 


i Branches: — | 


1. STARK, 
Acting Manager. 
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<  HONIFIETH, SCOTLAND £ 
3 > Motor car. iid Train 
E ae pdt 57 : ЕЯ lighti Lamps in. all 
$ Specialists in Machinery for Preparing, ' e. к к ng POR osbet 
> d Spinning Jute, Flax, Hemp. and e ‚р 
t T. чо 1 Battery and Series . 
OW. oe $1 H: e $s FH б»: lam 5 » : 0 8 
| T p * as == + 
Wheel Gearing of all kinds, also Brass © 
Necks and, Steps for Spinning and e | - 
:: : Roving Frames н s к Sole Agents : | 
| > |Sunderrao Moreshwar & Co., 
SOLE MAKERS OF d | | 
Orr's Patent Jute Root Opener > | Engineers, Contractors & Merchants, 
Spence’s Patent Jute Root Comber, and $ | m AMBEW ADI | 
The Prause Patent Mechanical Doffing = 
| | J^ (Opp. Majestic Cinema) 
Spinning Frame. Suo Hoo mo RB © ; 
| UA m = ! GIRGAUM 
" І | ME | BOMBAY 
Complete Plans and Estimates Supplied for Mills. ies 
ب“‎ 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS STORES. 


Larye quantiles or. stores of all kinds, new and second-hand, are now available for sale, and the attention of all Trades, Merchants, Railways, Factories, Public Bodies, Hotels, Clubs 
Hospitals. Mewes, Contractors, eic., іх called to this opportunity of meeting their requirements. 
STORES CAN BE BOUGHT WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
STORES FOR 
HOTELS,  MssEs, 






` ENGINEERING AND MISCELLANEOUS MEDICAL STORES | SPECIAL 

























Municipalities. Ship Builders, 
Public Works. Contractors. 

Motor Trade. Tea Gardens. 
Worksho 


Ete, Etc. 


AND 
rona Sic „Нот | Learnt” Goons А 
ау E Tins. as Te | Attention is invited to the 
ine Tools. ез. іс-піс Baskets. : uito Nettiny. urry Powder. ' vpodermics. : 
Metals, Spanners, Knives, Table. | Kit Pags. ras Baking Powder. Surgical Appliances. ' Ареал - aovertiséments 
Water Carts. Oil Cans. Forks, Buttons. chutney. | Surgical Dressing. which appear under this 
Wheels. Taps and Dies. | Spoons. Needles, , Pickles. Surgical and Medical: heading in the daily press. 
Tool Steels. Jac ‚ Tooth Brushes. Sewing Cotton. ^ ; Soup. . Panniers, \ 
Tin Sheets. Saws, Brushes of all kinds. | Threads. Ginger. , Reserve Dressin 
Steel Plates Planes Basins. Sewing Machines. | Biscuits. ' Boxes. ў 
Twist Drills, Cordage. Baskets. Vests (English). Lime Juice. , Medical Companions. 
Piping. Lamps. | Gum-Boots. Drawers (Ditto) Condensed Milk. | Surgical Haversacks. 
Rope. Fans. ack Knives. | Sad les. Coffee Beans. Surgical Instruments. 
Pumps, Explosives. Motor Car Tools, Boots Bengers Food. Eve Instruments, 
Picks. Burners, Lanterns. | Straps. Iforlicks Манес! Laboratory Apparatus. 
Shovels. Chemicals. Sponges. | Harness. Milk. X-Ray Material. 
Hammers. Screwdrivers, Furniture. Towels. Mellins Food. ; Dental Instruments 
Wrenches.- Bellows. See also columns} Ready made Miliy Nestles Food. , and Materials. 
Anvils. Augers. —' under Foodstuffs, . tary Clothing. Frame Food. | Labels, Bottles, 
Crucibles. ' A Paints. Textiles and Oxo Cubes. ; Packing cases, etc. 
Vices, Oils. Medical Stores! Gelatine. 
Light Carts. Etc., Etc. | Sausages. | ! 
AND Sardines. | 
ALL KINDS ОЕ CONSUMABLE i Sweets. | | 
STORES FOR :— | Wines. | | 
Railways. Factories. Tobacco. | ' 
Port Trusts. Alls. Cigarettes. 
| 
| 







Foodstuffs are only available at Lahore and Bombay. 
All particulars and permission to view the stocks can be obtained from :— 


* 














The Controller (Sales), The Controller (Sales), | The Controller (Sales), 
87-A, Park Street, CALCUTTA. New Customs House, BOMBAY. The Mall, LAHORE. 
TELEGRAMS : ‘‘ MUNISALES,” TELEGRAMS : '* MUNISALES,” TELEGRAMS : “° MUNISALES,” 
CALCUTTA. BOMBAY. LAHORE. 
TELEPHONES : 4827, 4828, CALCUTTA. TELEPHONE : 4190, BOMBAY. : TELEPHONE : 812, LAHORE. 
ым es AN ^ ee oases > e garana, A ae 
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И factor vety often overlooked when purchasing electric fans is the 
cost of up-keep. 
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We carry a large and varied stock of alternatin? and direct current. 
oscillating, non-oscillating and ceiling 


PEERLESS 65 
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which are extremely effective in inducing а cool and steady flow of fresh аш ata 
low current consumption. We are also in a position tosupply a Desk and Brac- 
ket Fan which will operate satisfactorily on either alternating or direct current. 


Do not instal or replace fans in your office or residence without consulting 


LON 
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i) us. Estimates and advice willingly given. Ў 
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% THE ALLIED OVERSEAS TRADE DEVELOPING C?  $ 
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CONTENTS. 


Samuel Heny Taylor (Frontispiece) 
Samuel Henry Taylor (Biography) | 
The Editor Discourses 
Indian Educational System—by S. G. NIS M.A. 
Trade Enquiries кз an 
Bombay Scenes x . 
Old Time Grocery Bout in EE Horace Wyndham 
The Sugar Problem—By Sirdar Jogendra Singh 
To Lighten Labour—By В. G. Bhatnagar, M.A., Е.5.5. 
Business and Industry in Ceylon—By H. Don Clement m 
'The Real Need of India—By O. M. Thomas, M.A., LL.B. 
A Russian Armoured Train 
The Truth About Bolshevism—By Jue Madsen 
Prevention of Railway Accidents—By Charles Judge 
Gold Mining in India—By E. D. H. 
Insurance—By I. Alston 
Manufacture of Glue and Gelatine—By р. Кех 
The Monkey Priest (/llustrated) isi 
: A Note on the Word Publicity—By E. a Wodehouse, M.A. 
ч The Cashew Trade—By М. M. P. | 
Mail Order Campaigns 
Out of the Mouths of Men 
Cabbages and Kings 
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COOPER BUILDINGS, ^ - Е 





294, FRERE ROAD & MINT ROAD, | кы Mec cup ыс E.C. 2. 
FORT, BOMBAY. | RUBISTO—LONDON, 


Telegraphic Address :—“ CUPRUM—BOMBAY 


EXPORTS OF ALL INDIAN RAW PRODUCE 


‘Importers of Paper, all kinds of' Printers’ machinery andi accessories, Cotton & Woollen textiles, Yarns, 
Hosiery, Metals, Chemicals, Mill & Gin Stores, Cements, Hardware, Paints, Aniline & Alixerine Dyes, | 


Wines, Spirits, Sundries, etc. 
WE HOLD LARGE STOCKS OF 
— of all kinds, Printings (M.F. S.C. & Unglazed), Writings, Banks, Bristol-Boards, Straw-Boards, Blottings, Covers, Wines, Spirits and 


Beers also stocked. 
CORRCSBONDENCS SOLICITED FROM RELIABLE MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS ALL OVER INDIA. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE IN WESTERN INDIA 
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Reinforced Concrete Quarters for the В. B. & С. i (2, 
Designed & Erected by Marsland Price & Со, 1, 
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ИЙ One of the necessary qualities of good 
“Б 1 NONIUS 

(o advertising is the power to attract and 


к: | by good display, good illustration. and x 
A | good lettering which can only be pro- үз 
tie duced by a Studio staffed by artists of M 
‘BH | + the first rank. Ж 
| Я ! We claim that our Studio is such and Г 


ij municating with 
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| PROCESS PLANT 
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hose who “réaltz¢ | ij 
the importance 6 
good printing will 
appreciate the fact 
that good deep 
blocks do away : 
with most of the ! 
printer's troubles 
and insure good 
printed matter and 
clear illustrations. 


The Process Department of 

. The Tata Publicity Corporation is 

equipped and staffed in such a way 

as to be able to guarantee the best 

. possible blocks са every description 

and all those interested are invited 
to communicate with 
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кыз ASK FOR THIS BRAND 
“DALHOUSIE” | | “SUPERB” ` T “PUCCA” 
LEATHER | HAIR © , COTTON 


COLLIERY, TEA GARDEN, FACTORY & MILL STORES 


^ | " 1|" сут Boo 7” » # ру. of OR 
BELTING ‚ [ Sixezg—L', Ц”, 2", 287, 3", 38°, 47. 44", 5”, 6°, 8" & 127. 
BELTING LEATHER: { Dorsin 13", 2", 3, BE", 4", 05 8 & 12”, 
STOCKS. HAIR: а 21^, 7. 31”, A". Б”, 6”, 87 & 10”. COTTON : А 2 21", 3”, 34”, 4” & 6". 


SCROGGIE -DROTH CRS 


Strand Road, | CALCUTTA. 
DALHOUSIE WORKS, CARNOUSTIE | 


Proprietors _patnouste wor WORKS, DUNDEE | SCOTLAND. 








^ UII rte” PLLA OI AOA ZI MI ed 


NEON NEN IIMS 4000400140400400 


ROBERT HUDSON i (India) LIMITED, 
LIGHT RAILWAY ENGINEERS. 








mJ 





Managi ing Agents: 


MARTIN e CO., | 
6 @ 7, CLIVE STREET п s: n’ CALCUTTA. 


Telegrams : ri "RALETRUX." Works: LEEDS AND 
Yolephone : 461, Calcutta. CALCUTTA. LIPTON’S BUILDINGS. 


$4060000000000000000000440000094000000000900000000009490000000009050000000000020205008002-6 


Bombay Branch : 
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= EARN MORE! : 
Re р 
* All over India are scattered representatives of the well-  % 
2 | known “Tata” publications /ndtan Business, The Indiam — * 
8 Motorist and The Looker-on. Most of them earn a usefu 8 
E sum during their spare time looking after the renewals and 5 
Б new subscriptions of these magazines. Ў 
OTHERS HAVE, MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY | 

WHY NOT YOU? | 

The Tata Publicity Corporation, Limited, 

Jf you have just an hour Or 40, Apollo Bunder Road, Bombay i 

two to spare each week Sirs, i 


turn then to pleasant 
money making. If you 
want to earn more now is 
your chance to learn all 
about our offer. 


Please send me particulars of how to 
earn money in my spare time. 


Name _ 
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Address. 
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Prices on application. 
| ALFRED HERBERT (INDIA), Lr. 
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Utility 





THESE THREE 
WORDS APTLY 
SUM UP THE 
FEATURES OF 
“ALF К E D 
H ER BE RT" 
VERTICAL MILL- 
ING MACHINES. 





No. 8 Vertical Mill. 


Wherever these machines have been installed they are appreciated because they are • 
dependable. Vertical Mills are general utility machines, as they can be used for profiling, 
die-sinking, recessing, cam milling, facing the ends of long pieces, slot milling and many other 
jobs that cannot be handled as easily on any other machine. They will handle an urgent 
job with the same efficiency as a manufacturing proposition. 


They are accurate, rigid, soundly constructed and have sufficient power for any work 
that can be placed on the table. | 


They are simple and easy to operate ; they will run for long periods with practically 
no cost of upkeep. 


The following sizes available for immediate delivery : - 


No. 1. Cone Pulley Drive, :30° x 124° x 20". 
No. 3. Cone Pulley Drive, 36" x 12” x 20’. 
No. 8. Cone Pulley Drive, 62” x 38” х 284. 


13, BRITISH INDIAN STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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otorist | 


(MONTHLY) 


MONTHLY—Re. 1. YEARLY-— Кв. 11. 


HROUGHOUT thelength and breadth of India no other 
publication is solely devoted to motoring and aviation. It 
stands alone in the East as the highest grade trade and 

general motoring paper Its advertising pages tell you of the 
confidence of the dealers in India; and its editorial, articles and 
illustrations tell the cause of its remarkable success, It is design- 
ed primarily for the motor car owner, but is a trade newspaper 
as well as a magazire of motoring. It aims not only at informing 
the motorist all about motor car development and achievement 
which affect his interest, but also as showing him how to get out 
of his car its full measure of ,leasure and profit. Every motor 
owner and every motor dealer in India should read the “Indian 
Motorist.” 


To 
The Circulation Manager, 
The Tata Publicity Corporation, Ltd., 
40, Apollo Bunder Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Kindly enrol me as a Subscriber to the “Indian Motorist” commencing with 
the next issue, I enclose Rs.’ 11 in prey ayn:ent of one year’s subscription ; 


Name. 


The Tata Publicity Согрогааса, Ltd. Bombay. 
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YOU CAN HAVE NOW 
“MAIBOHM” |“ PULLMAN?” 


6 cylinder - - - B seater. 4 cylinder — - - - 5 seater. 
The car that speaks for itself, >: The car for the Elite. :: 


Buy your 
Motor Accessories 


From the cheapest House in the Trade. 


Automobile Accessories Supply Co. 
38-1, Wellington Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


$-0600000005002000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000001 
THE SANITARY GOODS 


AND HARDWARE STORE, $ 

271-273, Nagdevi Street, BOMBAY. E Agencies of Business House in India 

64. | B dealing with all Indian Produces, Manu- 
5 


0909 99995 


























WANTED. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN factures, etc., either to sell on consign- 


Sanitary pipes and appliances, cast-iron rain ment account, or to buy as Sole Agents. 
water pipes and i wrought-iron and steel 


lapwelded boiler t main cocks, wheel 
valves, eto., etc. X HE 


The Company is prepared to sell goods 
sent to them on consignment on a small 
commission, and also to buy goods outright. 


ALSO 


Wrought-iron or steel black galvanised and 
steam tubes and fittings by the best British ue 
American manufacturers. 


SOLE AGENTS Particulars and samples are welcome. 
FOR THE SPARLING PATENT LOCK 
WORKS, DARA’S DOUBLE PATENT LOCK, 


PADLOCKS AND SPIGOT COCKS, ETc., Ere. 
S 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED, 


m Apply to :— 
К The Minerva Company, Ltd., 


31, Bishop Street, 
PENANG, S. S. 


^ ~- ^ - s 


Telegrams:—'' PIPELOCK.” . Codes: AB.C, 6th 
Telephone No. 5302. and Bentley's Code.. 
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The PRAJA MITRA 


Daily—As. 0-1-6. Yearly Subscription —Ra. 2L 
India's Leading Vernacular Daily. 


N Anglo-Gujerati Daily, widely read — 
by the wealthy Parsi and Gujerati- c 
^ 
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INDIAS BEST 
PURE DAIRY | 
гу PRODUCE 


UNTOUCHED BY HAND AMD GUARANTEED PURE 


PASTEURISED BUTTER 


Manufactured under thoroughly hygienic conditiona by THE INDIAN 
DAIRY SUPPLY CO, NADIAD. Available loose' or in tins either fi. | 
our Creamery at Nadiad or from our Bombay Depot at—Calicut Stre.!, 
Fort, Bombay. Wholesale and Retail prices on application. Wanted 
Agents in Big Commercial Towns. Apply stating terms to :—MESSRS. 
LALUBHAI SAMALDAS & Co, The Indian Dairy Supply Company is 
the largest establishment of its kind in the East, and offers you India's 
Best and Purest Dairy Produce. OTHER PRODUCTS CASEIN :— 
Specially graded to standard requirements, MILK POWDER : Soluble 
in cold water. A necessity where fresh Milk is not available. MILK - 
BUTTER : Prepared to B. P. Standard. 


. 


` | Je INDIAN 
SUPPLY C? 


UNADULTERATED AND GUARANTEED 
PURE GHEE 


Can be used im Roligious Ceremonies by Parsis and Hindus. Manufactared by THE 
INDIAN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY, NADIAD. Can ba bad at-—Calicut Street, Fort 
Bombay, ог on application from OUR MANAGER AT NADIAD. Large contracts 
promptly executed with care and in stated time. 


MESSRS. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS & CO. 
` 65, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 


Head Office, 456 Я лете | Bombay 
Bombay Depot, 3537 | а 
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PUBLISHED BY 


THE TATA PUBLICITY CORPORATION CTD., BOMBAY. 
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“THOMAS REGISTER." 


HE “Thomas’ Register” contains a com- 
plete list of every manufacturer in U. S. A., 
together with everything they manufacture, their 
rating, so that you know the size and standing 
of the frm you are dealing with. It is the book 
. used by the U. S. A. Government Purchasing 
Department for War and in every U. S. A. 
Consulate Office throughout the world. Its 
reliability is guaranteed. Its utility and assistance 
is greater than any other Directory in the world. 
It is a book to help the businessman in his dealings 
with other firms, not merely to give addresses. 
For price and advertising rates write to us. 
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She largest Book. 

Sole Agents for India, Burma and Ceylon : 
THE TATA PUBLICITY 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


BOMBAY | CALCUTTA 
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THAT | LAMP 
HAS GONE AGAIN! 
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I 


кесен CSKA dete Hore BUR ERN 


You have been puzzled by the 
failure of your Electric Lamps. 


` Do your lamps give a yellow light ? 


Is the life of your lamps a con- 
tinued disappointment to you and 
their renewal a serious expense ? 
lhe fault is in the Lamp- 
Remedy by Installing. : + 





PHILIPS “LAMPS 


PROVED BY TEST TO BE THE BEST. 


Insist on being supplied with lamps marked 


“PHILIPS” 


SOLE AGENTS: 


PRECIOUS ELECTRIC Co., 


47-B, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY. 


Tel.“PRECIOUS”, BOMBAY. Phone No. 2447. 
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Mr. Samuel Henry Taylor. 


E are.glad to be able to reproduce this week a portrait study of one of the best known figures 
. connected with various branches of industry in this country. Particularly so 1s this the case in 
the United Provinces, where Mr. S. H. Taylor is not only a member of the firm of Messrs. Begg, 
Sutherland and Co. but a Director of several manufacturing concerns. 
Coming to India in 1899 to join Messrs. Allen Bros. & Co. of Calcutta, he is now Vice- 
President of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce and a Director of the Elgin Mills Co. Ltd., 
the Cawnpore Sugar Works Ltd., the Ryam Sugar Co. Ltd., the Samastipur Central Sugar Co. Ltd., 
Cawnpore Textile Ltd. and the Alliance Advertising Association, Ltd. 


Such facts suffice to show what strides have becn made by Mr. Taylor during the twenty two 
years he has spent out in this countiy. To have risen to such a position as he now occupies can 
only be the result of natural aptitude accompanied by strenuous labour. There can be no question 
that his personal influence has gone far towards placing all the companies mentioned in the healthy 
condition they are in, atid he must be an exceptionally busy man who can apportion a certain amount , 


of his time and thought to each of them. 


Apart from these matters of business, he figures very largely in the public life of the U.P., 


and such being the case is to be credited with doing a deal of good in an unselfish endeavour on 


behalf of others. 


As President of the United Provinces Branch of the European Association, he has duties to 
fulfil which at times must be arduous, and important matters which it is the duty of such an Associa- 
tion to discuss cannot be successfully dealt with unless those it. depends upon are far-seeing and 
able to grasp the various situations with proper understanding. .Added to this, he is in command 
of the Cawnpore Squadron of the United Provinces Horse, and here again we have another very excel- 
lent object, but one which cannot be met without the hearty co-operation and encouragement of those 
at the head. 

It takes a great mind to interest itself in so many spheres of public and business life, and 
Mr. Taylor has to be congratulated on his possession of the faculties which allow him to carry on his 
activities with success. 
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Nov. & Dec., 1921. 


THE EDITOR DISCOURSES. 


Sundry Topics of Current Interest. 


THE date of publication of the 

November issue of ‘‘Business” 
allows one to look back upon the arrival 
and departure of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, and it has been an event to be 
recalled with a deal of pleasure. I 
make no excuses for touching upon a 
matter which may be thought to be 
irrelevant, as surely the good that will 
undoubtedly accrue will be reflected 
upon the country’s welfare as a whole— 
socially and, as a natural consequence, 
commercially. 

However threadbare one may feel it 
to be, I feel myself unable to refrain 
Iron the word ‘personality? when 
referring to the Prince. In describing the 
wonderful receptions accorded him dur- 
ing his visits to other parts of the 
Empire, the word has figured times 
without number, and now that we have 
had our opportunity we realise the 
remarkable personality which has 
endeared him to his future subjects, 
even to those who for political reasons 
had made up their minds to accord him 
no welcome. 

“That portion of the public which was 
lirst to welcome him, those lucky enough 
to get accommodated in the amphi- 
themtre, heard him say that his primary 
object was to get to know the people of 
India and to get them to know him. 
In the fearlessness with which he set 
about his task, the attention he gave the 
lower strata of life and the manifesta- 
tions of camaraderie lay the chief 
factors which sent the thermometer 
higher and higher each day till the 
enthusiasm at the time he was leaving 


4 


us was at fever heat. Such a demonstra- ` 


tion of fervent enthusiasm and of 
sincere affection as that seen and heard 
along the route of his drive just prior to 
his departure would be impossible to 
beat. 

Ts it not reasonable to think that his 
influence, his personality, was making 
itself felt during the first few days 
following his arrival? I believe this to 
have been so, and that the spirit in 
which he set about getting to know us 
had a very big share in the establish- 
ment of normal conditions; which were 
so happily restored before his visit came 
to an end. I can picture this appre- 
ciation of a member of the Royal 
Family, our future ruler, coming to us 
in a manner which so spontaneously 
shewed that it is with. a. fine object, a 


friendly feeling which at once inspired 
confidence, wherever he goes. 

lf a better understanding 15 not 
arrived at together with an assurance 
that the country's rights receive due con- 
sideration and sympathetic attention, 
it wil not be the fault of our King's 
emissary. He has done his duty here 
in as plucky and thorough a manner as 
he inspected the trenches in the firing 
line in France ; in a sporting and friend- 
ly spirit which at once reached our 
hearts and with self-abnegation. which 
cannot be too highly commended. Can 
we doubt the excellent impression he has 
made, or the fact that the benefit of the 
visit will be reflected throughout the 
country for its advancement and to help 
us to sink the many prejudices which 
are holding it back? 

In his message from Baroda express- 
ing his appreciation of the preparations 
for his visit and of the evidence of 
loyalty shewn by the people of Bombay 
he is undoubtedly sincere. That there 
were elements of unrest he must have 
known before he embarked upon his 
journey, and that there was evidence of 
it in the bazar quarters could not alto- 
gether have been a surprise to him. He, 
however, has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that some have been taught what 
may be the result of preachings too 
extreme for the excitable and impression- 
able minds of a, part of the people of 
this country to grasp without being 
driven to undesirable limits. Also does 
he know that there are sound thinkers 
who see which policy will best serve the 
country and whose influence can have a 
salutary effect upon its people. 

God speed to our cheerful young 
Prince, whose personality and demon- 
stration of good will is an immense 
fillip to those whose duty it is to 
engender a sympathetic understanding 
between India and the Mother Country. 
Industrial India. 

Of very considerable interest do I find 
the November number of ‘‘/ndustrial 
Zudia", as well turned out a periodical 
as one could wish to see; attractive in 
cover and brightened throughout by 
profuse illustrations and explanatory 
diagrams. 
` The introductory editorial deals with 
the happy appropriateness of the Royal 
visit and the spirit of progressive vigour 
in India which is bound to attract the 
sympathy- of the Prince. It recalls 


how, in Canada and America, the Royal 
Train on many occasions was delayed | 
in order that he could satisfy his 
curiosity by the study of some big 
works. His interest in industry is an 
important factor in connection with his 
tour, which thus carries an even greater : 
importance than many of us realised. 
In the issue under notice there 15 
much to occupy the attention of those 
in many various departments of such 
activity. There is a lengthy article of 
considerable interest on the proposed 
Grand Trunk Canal with its engineering. 
features, causes for the retarding of 
natural development of the minerals of 
India and the development of power in 
several phases. Organisation, main- 


tenance of plant and machinery, a 


‘scientific explanation covering the corro- 
sion of iron and steel add to other pages 
which should not be missed by those of 
the industrial world. 


American ‘Push.’ 

I cannot refrain from reproducing an 
example of how the pushing American 
bag-man gets to work, and how he acts 
upon the feelings of those he has to 
tackle. This particular case is one in 
which the canvasser had to resort to 
touching up the pride of the prospective 


Buyer. It runs as follows :— 
The hardest nut I ever ‘‘cracked’’ 
was an electrical dealer who was a 


“tough bird’’ and surely ‘‘soured’’ on 
new goods—a sort of know-it-all ‘‘hard 
guy.’ 

On my first trip over a new territory 
I called on this electrical dealer. We 
will call him Mr. Brown. As I entered 
I noticed three men arguing. І hesitat- 


ed for some Е then рашы апа 
said : 


“Is Mr. mon in?" 
“What is it?" ; 
“Мт. Brown, I am Koenig, the 


X-Ray Reflector man." 

‘‘Never heard of X- Ray Reflectors 
and don't need any.' i 

“You never heard of. X-Ray 'Reflec- 
tors?” | 

“No, sir,” B 

I said, ‘‘Good morning,’’ and turned 
to the door, when I was startled with 
the remark : | 

“Why the шту?”  . 

I turned to him and said, ‘‘How long 
have you been in-business ?"' 

“Thirteen years." 
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“Апа you say you never heard of 
X-Ray Reflectors ?"' 

'* Never ! 

I again turned to the door and said, 
“Good morning,". and was about to 
open it when he said: 

‘Well what of it?" 

“You see, Mr. Brown, I am about 
of the opinion that any man who has 
been in business for thirteen years and 
has never heard of X-Ray Reflectors 
has a bad attack of 'unprogressiveness'. 
He is. really ‘dead from the neck up’, 
and since mine is a live product only 
. live dealers are considered.” 

Just then I could hear the men in the 
rear snicker, and I knew his pride was 
hurt. His face was flushed and he 
. Shot back:  ''Well, what you got?” 

In a flash I had my case open, my 
sample before his eyes, and was hitting 
on high. То be brief, I got his ‘іс.’ 
on the dotted line and he tells me now 
the same as then : 

“Hurry 'em out. 
Fear of Publicity. 

An interesting case has recently been 
disposed of:in which the court held that 
there was no cause for action in the 
articles of the “Chicago Tribune" cri- 
,licising the management of the financial 
affairs of the city. 

In his summing up, the Judge said :— 
“Stripped of all elaborate argument, 
the fact remains that, if this action is 
maintainable, then public officials have 
in their power one of the most effective 
instruments with which to intimidate 
the press and to silence their enemies. 
It is a weapon to be held over the head 
of every one who dares print or speak 
unfavourably of the men in power. 

‘The honest official seldom fears cri- 
ticism. He answers argument by argu- 
ment and only in extreme cases resorts 
to law. The dishonest official is often 
restrained by the fear of laying ‘his 
character open to a searching judicial 
enquiry. But if he can hide his own 
infirmities by labelling his action in the 
name of a municipality the number of 
suits would be governed only by politi- 
cal expediency. 

° “Such laws would merely result in 
suppressing the only remedy for the evil 
— publication of the truth even in the 
press. 


I need еш!” 


Experience is the great test of truth, 
—Dr. Johnson's. Essays. 
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' Fortunately," he said, ‘‘while the 
good the press is capable of rendering, 
if unafraid, is without limit, the harm 
it can do has its own limitations." 

“The press is dependent for its suc- 


"cess, for its very existence almost, upon 


public confidence. It must cater to 
public sentiment even as it labours to 
build it up. It cannot indulge long in 
falsehoods without suffering the loss of 
that confidence from which alone comes 
its power, its prestige and its reward. 

“Ол the other hand, the harm which 
would certainly result to the community 
from an officialdom unrestrained by fear 
of publicity is incalculable.’’ 
Insurance ‘‘Cover.’’ 

It is a fact well known to all. In- 
surance Agents that, in spite of the 
enormous rises in plant values as com- 
pared with pre-war cost, there are still 
many concerns which are content with 
"cover" based ‚on ће pre-war cost 
instead of on renewal cost. 

This-is simply folly, and the leaflets 
which,have been circulated by many 
Insurance Companies, advising clients 
to take additional ‘‘cever’’ to bring the 
amount to renewal cost instead of pre- 
war standard, are not merely efforts by 
the Insurance Companies for increased 
business but sound common-sense. 

The question of adequate ‘‘cover’’ is 
а most important one for business men. 
Many concerns which have been tbe vic- 
tims of fire and had been content to con- 
sider themselves well covered have had 
nasty shocks when they discover the 
effect of the fire on their Profit and 
Loss account for the next financial 
period. | 

It frequently happens that the inci- 
dental loss occasioned by a fire is far 
greater than the direct loss in actual 
tangible values. Dislocation of .busi- 
ness at an important time may occasion 
claims for failure to carry out contracts, 
loss of regular customers, expenditure to 
expedite recovery and payment of stand- 
ing charges without productive employ- 
ment of the staff so paid. 

All the important Insurance Com- 
panies will afford ‘‘cover’’ against ‘‘Loss 
of Profits and Incidental Loss," and 
manufacturing concerns would do well 
to invite correspondence upon this point 
and give it their full consideration. 


ҖЕ 
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We shall be pleased to answer corres- 
pondence upon these matters through our 
columns. 


Lega; Proceedings Abroad. 

A book which should prove to be of 
much more then ordinary interest all 
over the world is to be entitled ''Legal 
Proceedings Abroad’; sole conces- 
sionaires the Dorland Agency of 
London. Edited by an eminent 
authority on international laws, some 
thirty-five members of the legal pro- 
fession of various countries will 
contribute. Publication may be expect- 
ed at Easter, 1922, and the book will 
contain some six hundred pages of text 
with a guaranteed first edition of ten 
thousand copies, with prospects of a 
second edition. 


It was the success of the former 
work by the same author in rgr2 and 
two successive years that meant its 
revival on an even more comprehensive 
scale. Lawyers, bankers and all 
branches of business will no doubt find 
it of great importance and assistance. 


To Our Readers. 

The amalgamation of the November 
and December numbers of  ''7ndiam 
Business! does, I hope, meet with the 
approval of readers. It serves a double 
purpose in that, firstly, it relieves us of 
the necessity of publishing a belated 
November number and, secondly, helps 
us towards the special effort one feels 
called upon to make at this festive 
season. Strikes and other unforeseen 
circumstances over which one has no 
control have been responsible for delay. 
We therefore crave your indulgence, 
giving, at the same time, an assurance 
that future issues will be out at the 
appointed time. 

I take this opportunity of wishing 
you all the compliments of the Season 
and a realisation of your dreams in the 
coming year. 


^ 





Subscribers are notified that the 
present number of ‘‘Indian Busi- 
ness’’ being & Double Number com- 
bining the issues for November and 
December, the price has been fixed 
at Rs 2; thus entailing no adjust- 
ment of subscriptions. 


The branch is seldom better than the 
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* Education in Jrdia under the British 
Government was first ignored, then violent- 
ly and suocsssfully opposed, then conducted on 
a system now untoersally admitted to be 
erronecus and finally ‘placed on its present 
Jooüng"— ARTHUR HOWELL in his “ Еро- 
CATION IN BRITISH INDIA.” 


I. 


"ГНЕ introduction of Western education 
in India which has now grown into 

& large, well-developed system more or 
less controlled and financed by the State, 
was the result of the accident of individual 
. initiative and private enterprise rather than 
of set-purpose on the part of the Govern- 
ment. No well-laid-out plans, no long- 
drawn schemes or elaborate projects, 
marked the early circumstances of its rise. 
Rather, the tendency seemed to be in the 
opposite direction. Not only was it no 
part of the policy of the East India Com- 
pany, during its early rule in India, to 
impose a Western system of education 
"upon its Indian subjects, but it was even 
thought that India would profit most if 
‘she were left free to cultivate her own 
ancient learning and her own system of 
‘though without interference. The last 
quarter of the eighteenth century which 
' witnessed the beginnings of active efforts 
in the field of Western education in India, 
-was atime when there semeed to be no 
` very distinctive intellectual contribution 
which England could make to the educa- 
tion in her new dominion. The principle 
of a State system of education had not 
-yét come to bs recognised and modern 
scientific discovery had only just begun. 
‘Moreover, it was a time when by the victory 
at Plassey and the grant of Diwani, the East 
India Company had assumed wider powers 
in the administration of the country and 

it was thought politically unwise to under- 

take the direct responsibility of an educat- 

-ive propaganda which on account of the 
activities of the Christian missionaries in 

the same direction had come to be asso- 

ciated in the public mind with attempts 

` "at proselytisation and which might thus, 
-under the influence of the misunderstand- 
ing, give rise to sentiments amongst the 

people prejudicial to the existence of 

British dominion in India. Even if there 

were any desire on the part of the Com- 

pany to give due attention to the educa- 

tion of the people, the constant wars carried 

on with the native rulers of the country 

and the acquisition and management of new 

etritories so preoccupied the Company's 
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Its Origins. 
By $, G. WARTY M. A. 


government in India, that it had httle 
leisure left to consider or introduce any 
consistent scheme of education in the 
country. 


The Missionaries. 


The first impetus to Western education 
in India came from the missionaries, 
private societies and individuals, whether 
officials or private, but mainly from the 
nussionaries. It was they who asserted 
at the time the duty of England to com- 
municate to her Indian subjects, by the 
channel of education, her own intellectual 
and moral conceptions. ‘The missionaries 
acted from the religicus motive, from the 
standpoint of proselytisation. It was their 
belief then that the Hindus were steeped 
in such superstitions that at the very first 
impact of Western science and Western 
learning and the dawning of reason and 
thinking which it would bring about, their 
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minds." It was Schwartz's hope that the 
schools would have some indirect effect 
upon the minds of the students. At 
Bombay, as early as 1719, a school named 
the Charity School was opened under the 
auspices of the Rev. Mr. Richard Cobb 
for the education of Protestant children 
which was the origin „of what аге 
now known as the Education Society ' 
Schools at’ Byculla. There were also 
schools and colleges in and around 
Bombay for the diffusion of Western 
learning mainly conducted by the Jesuits 
under the patronage of the Portuguese. 
While Madfas and Bombay thus profited 
by the missionary enterprise, it was not 
to be expected that Calcutta, which was 
rising into importance as a place of Euro- 
pean activities, would lie outside its scope. 
And it received its due share of attention 


- when under the auspices of the $. P. C. К. 


religious notions and faiths would crumble: 


down and make way forthe easy spread 
of Christianity. Тһе earliest efforts were 
directed towards Madras. There, the 
missionaries of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, who were mostly 
graduates of University and zealous educa- 
tionists, had begun their work in earnest 
by founding schools wherever possible for 
the promotion of Western learning. The 
most noted of these missionaries was 
Schwartz, à German missionary sent out 
first by the Danes but afterwards engaged 
in the English Missions. He founded the 
Vestry School.at Trichinopoly and with 
the help of Mr. John Sullivan, the repre- 
sentative of the Fort St. George Govern- 
ment at the Court of the Raja of ‘Tanjore, 
who had come under his influence, pre- 
vailed upon the Raja to establish three 
schools at Tanjore, Ramnad and Shiv- 
ganga in 1785 for the teaching of English, 
thus introducing a change in the method 
of education hitherto followed, v/s., teach- 
ing in the vernaculars. So great was the 
impression created by the successful efforts 
of Schwartz, that the Court of Directors 
went out of their way and contributed 
250 pagodas annually for the upkeep of 
each of these schools. In 1790, Schwartz 
succeeded in opening another school at 
Kumbakonum with the consent and assis- 
tance of the Raja of the place. “Although 
these schools were under the direct 
management of missionaries, Christianity 
was not expressly taught therein ; nor were 
any deceitful methods used to instil 
Christian ‘doctrines into the people's 


(Society for Promoting Christian Knowl. 
edge) in 1731, a charity school was 
started named after Mr. Bellamy, the 
chaplain, whose untiring energy established 
the school on a firm foundation by the 


. collection of funds with: an income suffici- 


ent for its maintenance. Then, again, in 
[758, at the invitation of Col. Clive who 
had witnessed the good results of bis 
missionary neighbours at Madras, Mr. 
Kiernander opened his school at Calcutta 
which with his and his wifes muni- 
ficent gifts was in due course enabled to 
expand its useful work and make arrange- 
ments for the education of girls also. 
These two institutions, the Bellamy Charity 
School and the Kiernander School, came 
to be amalgamated with the Calcutta Free 
School, which was founded in 1789, under 
the responsible management of the Free 
School Society of Bengal and with the 
Gevernor-General as patron. ‘There were 
many other institutions established in and 
outside Calcutta, and the most important 
of them outside the City were the school 
at Dinajpore established by Mr. William 
Carey in 1794 and the schools opened by 
Baptist missionaries of Serampore whose 
number by 1817 was no less than 115, con- 
taining above 10,000 alumni. ‘These efforts 
of the missionaries were supplemented 
by those of the private societies such as 
the Calcutta Free School Society which 
has already been mentioned, the Calcutta 
School Society, a society for promoting the 
education of the poor within the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and the Bombay Native 
School Book and School Society. Among 


' all 
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individuals who took prominent part and 
interest in education, must be mentioned the 
honoured names of Capt. Doveton, Gen. 
Claude Martin, David Hare and, above all, 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the foremost In-. 
dian of the time whose part in the shaping 
of British education in India will be further 
described in the course of this narrative. 
Nor меге officials bebind-hand in 


‘their zeal, though it was no recognized 


part of their duties. Warren Hastings 
founded the Calcutta Madrassah in 1781 
for the encouragement of Arabic learning 
and the teaching of Mahomedan Law, the 
main and special object being “ to qualify 


the sons of Mahomedan gentlemen for 


responsible and lucrative offices of the 
State, even at that date largely monopolis- 
ed by the Hindus.” In 1792, Johnathan 
Duncan, a resident at Benares and after- 
wards Governor of Bombay, founded the 
Benares Sanskrit College for the cultivation 
of .Hindu literature. At Poona the 
Commissioner of the Deccan started a 
college for Hindu learning, the expenses 
of which were being defrayed from the 
Dakshina Fund inhented from the Pesh- 
was. Mr. Fraser m the Delhi district, 
established schools for the education of 
the children of the Zemindars or peasantry, 
in reading and wnting the Persian langu- 
age, at an expense to himself of about 
Rs. 200 рег mensem." It will be marked 
that these institutions were for the promo- 
tion of Oriental learning. 


The Government's Attitude. 


Thus in all the important centres of the 
British Indian territories active beginnings 
had already been made by the close of the 
18th century. Ths attitude of Govern- 
ment towards the early missionary enter- 
prises was positively dispiriting if not 
hostile. In the L?th century, the Court 
of Directors did indeed take the initiative 
in educational work and in-a despatch of 
1659 had expressed their edrnest desire by 
possible means to propagate the Gospel. 
Tlhe Charter of 1698 contained a missionary 
caus3 and missionaries were allowed to 
embark on their ships; but after the battle 
of Plassey a change seemed to have come 
over their attitude. The safety of their 
new domunions seemed to be their first 
care. The efforts and  proselytisation 
they viewed with alarm, so much so that 
when Wiliam Carey with his heroic col- 
leagues, Marshman and Ward, arrived in 
India at the close of the 18th century to 
pursue- their missionary labours, he decided 
to settle at the Danish colony of Serampore 
instead of in- the British territory, for fear 
of compulsory repatnation by the Com- 
pany’s government. Ina despatch dated 
7th September, 1808, the Court of Direc- 
tors declared religious neutrality іо be the 
governing principle of their policy and 
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refused to lend authority to any attempt to 
propagate the Christian religion in India. 
After observing that they were well aware 
“that the progress of the missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant, for a long period 
of years, has not been attended with in- 
jurious consequences," that “ their numbers 
have not been sufficient to excite alarm 
and their general conduct bas been prudent 
and conciliating " and that they had “no 
reason to suppose that the mere circulation 
in a peaceable and unobtrusive manner, of 
translations of Scriptures, is likely to be 
attended with consequences dangerous to 
public safety,” the Court of Directors laid 
down their policy as follows :—“ In con- 
veying to you our approbation of the 
control which you had determined to 
exercise with regard to such publications as 
might issue from the press of the mission- 
aries, we trust that it will be found not 
only salutary to the interests of Govern- 
ment, but even satisfactory to the consi- 
derate pait of the missionaries themselves. 
They must be aware that it is quite con- 
sistent with doing all justice to the 
excellency of their motives on which they 
act, to apprehend that their zeal may some- 
times require a check and that it may be 
useful and necessary to introduce the con- 
trol or superintendence of: Government, 
whose responsibility for the public tran- 
quility will force it to direct its views to 
those political considerations ‘which the 
zeal of the missionaries nught overlook." 
This press-censorship was ш course of 
time destined to disappear, and missionary 
enterprise to secure State support. But 
the time had not yet arrived. 


Recognition of State Responsibility. 


By this time we have passed through 
the préiminanes of our inquiry. It must 
have been clear to the reader that the one 
fact that stands out prominently in the 
chronicle of these early times, is the 
reluctance on the part of Government to 
countenance the efforts for the spread of 
Western education in India and their 
refusal to admit its right to participate in 
the public revenues. This policy, however, 
was, as said above, not destined to continue 
long. Gradually the idea began to dawn 
that some responsibility lay upon them. 
Practice had already preceded science. 


` We have seen how the Company madè 


a permanent annual grant to the schools 
founded by Schwartz in the Madras 
Presidency. The Calcutta Madrassah, the 
expenses of which were borne in the 
beginning by, Warren Hastings from his 
own pocket, had come to be conducted 
at public cost and under official super- 
intendence. The Benares Hindu Col. 
lege was another institution of the 
kind maintained by the Company. The 
Company also maintainec the regimental 
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schools in the three presidencies for the 
elementary education of natives who enter- 
ed the military service cf the Company 
and of their children. Lastly, the Direc- 
tors gave indirect contributions towards the 
education of Mussalmans and Hindus by 
continung the grants made in former 
times to persons who maintained schools, 
But all this record of the past required 
some powerful advocate to weave into 
theory and principle and to assert the 
Company's duty. Such an advocate rose 
in the person of Mr. Charles Grant, who 
was the servant of the Company and 
afterwards its Director and Meirber of 
Parliament. A member of the “Clapham 
School” and a friend of Wilberforce, Mr. 
Grant boldly took up the cause of Western 
education and th 1792 wrote his Odser- 
uations on the state of scciety among the 
Asiatic subjects of Great Britain, particular- 
ly with respect to morals ; and on the 
means of improving it" In this, he pic- 
tured the: condition of ignorance that 
prevailed throughout the country, declared 
it to be the duty of the Company to study 
the happiness of the vast body- of subjects 
which it had acquired in India, and plead- 
ed with great force for the energetic spread 
of education and Western ideas, especially 


` through the medium of the English lang- 


uage, which alone would remedy the 
situation. The Observations created a 
strong impression on the Court of Direc- 
tors. In the very next year, when the 
question arose of the renewal of the 
Company's Charter, he prevatlel upon 
Wilberforce to yet a resolution passed 
in the Parliament to the effect “that ıt 
is the peculiar and bounden duty of the 
British legislature to promote by all just 
and prudent means, the interest and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the British 
Domunions in India; and that for these 
ends such measures ought to be adopted 
as may gradually tend to their advance- 
ment in useful knowledge and to their 
religious and moral improvement.” l'or 
about 20 years after this, the question 
seemed to remain underground, bui in 
the interim a change of feeling in the 
desired direction had taken place. In 
March, 181J, Lord Minto the then Gov- 
ernor-General, recorded a minute saying 
that science and literature were in a 
progressive state of decay in India and 
urging the expediency of “incurring some 
additional expense with a view to the 
restoration of leaming, im the extensive 
provinces subject to the immediate 
government of this presidency." The 
efforts of Wilberforce also were continued 
under great encouragement and the result 
was, that when the East India Company 
Act of 1813 was beirg carried ‘through 
Parliament, a clause came to be inserted, 
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which fixed upon the Company for the 
first time the legislative responsibility ш 
the matter of education and provided 
that “a sum of not less than one lakh of 
rupees in each year shall be set apart and 
appled to the revival and improvement 
of literature and the encouragement of the 
` learned natives of India, and for the 
introductión and promotion of a knowledge 
ofthe sciences among the inhabitants of 
the British territories in India." 


The Claims of the Masses. 


Thus the principle of State responsibility 
somehow came to be recognised to how- 
ever small extent within a period of 
well-nigh twenty years since Mr. Grant 
first wrote his Observations. But this, 
according to the prevailing ideas of the 
time, was confined in practice to higher 
institutions. The claims of the masses 
to elementary education at the hands of 
the State had not been emphasized. In- 
deed, it seemed to be the average opinion 
of the time that ignorance was a positive 
blessing to the poor and that to instruct 
the children of the poor was in the long 
run only to make them discontented with 
a lot .which at is neither desirable nor 
even possible to alter. Foresighted men 
however thought otherwise. Lord Has-- 
tings had declared that the strength of 
the British Government in India must 
be based not on the ignorance but on 
the enlightenment of the people. And 
when in 1819, the Calcutta School Society 
was founded for the diffusion of ‘useful 
elementary knowledge and the establish- 
ment of native schools throughout the 
country, the grant made to the Society 
under his regime was, according to Mr. 
Howell, “the first recognition on the part 
ofthe Home Government of the claims 
of education for the masses.” About 
this time, the Company's servants were 
just having a respite after continuous 
wars waged with the native princes and 
their minds began to be seriously turned 
to the villages and the mass of the people. 
This was also a time of great and 
sympathetic administrators in India, of 
Thomas Munro and Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone whose one desire was to promote 
the happiness of the people entrusted 
to their charge. They now resolved to 
look round and to take stock of the є 
stuation from & broader point of view. 
In 1823, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Gov- 
emor of Bombay, wrote as follows :—“ With 
regard to the education.of the poor} that 
must in all stages of society be, in a 
good mesure, the charge of th* Govern- 
ment; even Adam Smith (the political 
writer of all others who has put the 
strictest limits to the interference of the 
executive goverhment, especiall in edu- 
cation) adniits the instruction of the poor 


to be among the necessary expenses ef the 

Sovereign, though he scarcely allows any 

other expense except for the defence of 
the nation and the administration of 

justice.” While such liberal ideas had 

begun to prevail among the administra- 

tors of the time, there seemed to rise 

simultaneously ‘an impression, a con- 

sciousness, that as compared with the' 
conditions of education under the old 

indigenous rule there had been a retro- 

gression under the British. Ina despatch 

of 1814, in explanation of the ‘ Education 

Clause’ in the Act of 1818, the Court of 
Directors had referred very appreciatingly 

to that “distinguished feature of internal 

policy which prevails in some parts of 
India, and by which the instruction of the 

‘people is provided for by а certain charge 

upon the produce of the soil and by other 

endowments in favour of the village 

teachers, who are thereby rendered 

public servants of the community.” This 

‘distinguished feature of internal policy’ 

was a proof positive that the native 

governments were not inattentive to the 

important object of public education. 

But these numerous grants made by native 

governments for education seemed to 

have disappeared under the Company’s 

rule, and Lord Moira, writing in 1815, 

deplored that “in the general disregard of 

established institutions which appears to 

have marked the steps of the British 

Government hitherto, their appropriation 

has been lost sight of and the funds have 

through an inattention been converted into 

private property by native individuals.” 

The illustrious Sir Thomas Munro, from 

what he had observed and from the detailed 
information he had collected, had come to 
the definite conclusion that education had 
been better in earlier times. It thus 
appeared as if the need of the time required 

that surveys should be set on foot and 
reports on the state of education in each 
province should be called for. The details 
of these surveys are embodied in what is 
famously known as Fishers Memoir, a 
mine of information for the historian of 
British education in India, compiled in 
1827 from the records at the East India 
House, by Thomas Fisher, searcherl of the 
records, and supplemented in 1882. As 
a result of these surveys, steps were taken. 
to organise administrative machinery to 
deal systematically with grants and investi- 
gate the needs of the country. 


A Committee for Bengal. 


By the resolution, dated 17th July, 1828, 
and a subsequent letter, a General Com- 
mittee of Public Ins‘ruction was appointed 
for the Bengal Presidency, with Dr. H. H. 
Wilson as secretary “for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of public educaticn 
under the Presidency of Fort William, 
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and of considering and from time to time 

submitting to Government suggestions of 
such measures as it may appear expedient 

to adopt with a view to the better instruc- 

tion of the people, to the introduction of 
useful knowledge, including the arts and 

sciences of Europe, and to the improvement 

of their moral character.” By a further 
resolution, dated 17th January, 1824, funds 
up to one lakh of rupees were placed at the 
disposal of the Committee “to pursue with 
animation and liberality, the objects 

to which their labours are directed.” 

Similar measures were soon taken in other 

presidencies, and a foundation for State 

organisation was laid. In this growing. 
recognition of the claims of the masses, 

the particular emphasis laid on the training 

of teachers even at so early a time is 

noticeable. For, as the Courts of Directors 

wrote, “by training up a class of teachers, 

you provide for the eventual extension of 
improved education to a portion of the 

natives of India, far exceeding that which 

any elementary instruction that could be 

immediately bestowed, would have any 

chance-of reaching.” 


An Unsuccessful Experiment. 


The start thus given to mass-education 
was, unfortunately, not to continue long. 
The British administrators had set their 
hands to the wheel, but soon got frightened 
at the magnitude of the task. The enor- 
mous funds required year by year would 
alone act as a successful impediment to 
progress. Itappeared as if the concentra- 
tion of efforts upon institutions of higher 
learning should, in the very enterest of 
mass-education, absorb the energy of 
Government in matters educational. What 
is known as the“ Filtration Theory," 
according to which education given to the 
higher classes was supposed to permeate 
downward and by a natural process reach 
the lower classes, held the field and had 
begun to dominate the educatonal policy. 
and the growing needs of the civil adminis- 
tration was another contributory cause to ' 
the same effect. These views found their 
distinct expression in a despatch, dated 29th 
September, 1830, from the Court the 
Directors to the Government of Madras, 
where under Sir Thomas Munro, mass- 
education had been pushed more zealously 
than elsewhere. The Directors wrote :— 
“The improvements in education, however 
which most effectually contribute to elevate 
the moral and the intellectual condition of 
the people, are those which concern the 
education of the higher classes, of the 
persons possessing leisure and natural in- 
fluence over the minds of their country- 
men. By raising the standard of instruc- 
tion among these classes, you would even- 
tually produce a much greator and & more 
beneficial change in the ideas and feelings 
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of the community than you can hope to pro- 
duce by acting directly on the more numer- 
ous class. You are, moreover, acquainted 
with our anxious desire to. have at disposal 
& body of natives, qualified by their habits 
and acquirements to take a large share 
and occupy higher situations im the. civil 
administration of their country than has 
hitherto been the practice underour Indian 
Governments. The measures for native 
education, which have as yet been adopted 
or planned at your Presidencey, have had 
no tendency to produce such persons.” The 
despatch had its desired effect. The 
education of the masses, which had been 
begun with such zeal in the beginning, 
received its set-back. Men change ; the 
prevailing ideas change; and with them 
also the policies change. That is indeed 
the characteristic of every government. 
But it is particularly neticeable in India 
wh-re under a foreign government attend- 
ing principally toits own satety and only 
secondarily to the happiness and enlighten- 
ment ofthe people, continuity of policy 
has been conspicuous only by its absence, 
except, perhaps, in the acquisition. of new 
territories and the defence of the old. 


Orientalists and Anglicists. 
We now arrive at a very interesting 
period in the development of English edu- 


cation in India. Begun under missionary - 


enterprise, Western education had secured 
3tate-recognition and State-patronage. Some 
spade-work had been done and the first 
step in the systematic organisation of edu- 
cation. in the country had been taken by 
the appointment of the General Com- 
mittee as mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph. The education clause of the Act 
of 1813 had empowered the Government 
to spend a certain amount on the purposes 
of education. The question that now came 
prominently for discussion was, “to which 
education, the Oriental or the Western, 
she funds thus placed at the disposal of 
Government should be devoted?" The 
[directors at first interpreted the clause as 
requiring them to subsidise institutions of 
Orıental learning. Іп a despatch of 1814, 
they definitely laid down that both the 
objects they had in view, namely, first, the 
encouragement of the learned natives of 
India and the revival and improvement of 
literature, and secondly, the promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences amongst the in- 
habitants could not be served through the 
medium of the public colleges “ established 
upon & plan similar to those that have been 
founded at our universities.” The funds 
available for educational purposes were 
thus, after a temporary inactivity until 1898 
due .to lack of interest, spent partly in 
printing Oriental classics, partly in grants 
to educational societies, and partly in sup- 
porting the Calcutta Madrassah founded by 
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Warren Hastings and in establishing a 
Sanskrit college at Calcutta which was 
opened in 1824. The Onentalists held 
the upperhand in the policy of the Govern- 
ment and English teaching had to be 
undertaken by private enterprise. In this, 
that great, large-hearted, public-spirited 
citizen, David Hare, and theillustrious Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy together took a leading 
part, formed a committee of Indians and 
Englishmen and raised a fund for the 
establishment of a college for Western 
leaming. Thus they founded at Calcutta, 
in 1817, “the very first English seminary 
in Bengal or even in India,” the well-known 
Hindu College which, after passing through 
some troublous times, became finally 
absorbed in the Presidency College in 
1855. As if as an antidote to this secular 
institution, the missionaries for whom 
English education was mainly important 
as a vehicle of religious education, also 
began to put forth their efforts and the 
trio. Carey, Marshman and Ward, whose 
preliminary activities have already been 
noticed, opened the first Missionary College 
at Serampore in 1818. In 1820, another 
college was opened by the Anglicans at 
Sibpur, and within ten years after this, the 
great missionary scholar and statesman, 
Dr. Alexander Duff, founded the General 
Assembly’s Institution to which college 
classes were later added, the beginnings of 
that powerful Scottish influence which 
subsequently played so important a part in 
shaping the growth of English education 
m India. 

The Controversy. 

By this time the controversy between 
the Orientalists and the Anglicists was com- 
ing toa head. It began in effect in 1818 
and ended in 1885. But the seeds of it 
had been sown much earlier. It will be 
remembered that as early as 1792, Mr. 
Charles Grant had written his Observations 
and strongly advocated the teaching 
of Western knowledge in India through 
the medium of English. He admitted the 
comparative facility to Indians of acquiring 
Western learning when imparted through 
the native languages; but he argued with 
much force of truth that in the absence of 
the proper means, such as the provision of 
books, teachers and translations, “ if they 
are taught the character itself, they can at 
once read every writing in which it is 
used.” Thus a key would be provided, 
which will open to them a world of new 
ideas, lead to the acquisition of useful arts 
and sciences, and facilitate their spread by 
enabling the natives to become teacbeis 
of English themselves. Jn fine, it was not 
only the duty of the Government to im- 
part “our superior lights," but that, if. it 
should be effectually done, English ought 
to be the medium of education. And he 
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asserted that as a result “men would be 
restored to the use of their reason ; all the 
advantages of happy soil, climate and 
situation would be observed and improv- 
ed ; the comforts and conveniences of life 
would be increased ; the cultivation of the 
mind and rational intercourse valued; the 
people would rise in the scale of human 
beings ; and as they found their character, 
their state and their comforts improved, 
they would prize more highly the security 
and happiness of a well-ordered society.” 


Though these ideas of Mr. Grant ap- 
peared to men in those times violent and 
impracticable and seemed for all purposes 
to have had very little practical effect. they 
served to create opinion and turn men’s 
thoughts to the consideration of the new 
educational problem in India. In 1815 
Lord Moira emphasized the necessity of 
multiplying schools and of inculcating moie 
accurate ideas of general science and soun- 
der principles of morality. “To be the 
source of blessings to the immense popula- 
tion of India" appeared to him “an ambi- 
tion worthy of our country " ; andas if antici- 
pating the generous sentiments of Macaulayt 
he concluded his minute in the following 
words :—“ In proportion as we have 
found intellect neglected and sterle here 
the obligation is the stronger on us to culti- 
vate it." 


A New Development. 

About this time, a new development was 
taking place. Government which had pro- 
mised in 1811 to establish colleges in 
Nadia and Tirhut for the advancemdht of 
Hindu literature, tried to redeem its pro- 
mise by opening a Hindu Sanskrit College 
at Calcutta. In their instructions to the 
Committee of Management they made it 
clear that though the immediate object of 
the institution was the cultivation of Hindu 
literature, yet it was in their judgment a 
" purpose of deeper interest to seek every 
practicable means of effecting the gradual 
diffusion of European knowledge.” The 
Committee, however, decided that in the 
first instance at least, Hindu sacred litera- 
ture was to be the only subject to be 
studied and taught therein. On the ques- 
tion of the teaching of the sciences for 
which “an extensive philosophical appara- 
tus” had arrived, the Committee, whose 
heart was not in these new-fangled sciences, 
contented themselves with providing for 
a small number of pupils in science, and 
somehow got through the embarrassment. 
In the meanwhile, these proceedings came 
to the notice of the Directors at home. 
In a despatch, dated 18th February, 1824 
they complained of the failure of the 
Hindu Sanskrit College to promote useful 
learning and agreed with the Governor- 
General “that it mus ‘be feared that the, 
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discredit attaching to such a failure has 
gone far to destroy the influence which 
the liberality of the endowment would 
otherwise have had.” They therefore 
affirmed that the great end should not 
have been to teach Hindu learning, which 
in their opinion consisted ofa great deal 
of what was frivolous, but useful learning 
and communicated afresh their zeal for 
the progress and improvement of educa- 
tion among the natives of India, and their 
willingness to make considerable sacrifices 
to that important end. 


Some Essentials. 


The Committee defended their action 
in a letter to the Governor-General by 
stating that while they agreed in general 
: with the sentiments expressed by 
the Directors, they had at the same time 
kept in view that “in the institutions 
which exist on a particular footing, altera- 
tions should not be introduced more rapid- 
ly than regard to existing interests and 
feelings will dictate," and that therefore in 
any attempts to introduce improved 
inethods or objects of study with success, 
the prejudices of the Mahomedans and Hin- 
dus should of necessity be consulted. Tt was 
first necessary to secure their conviction 
that such improvement was desirable ; and 
as long as they continued to hold 
European literature and science in very 
slight estimation and not worth the labour 
ofattainment which the Committee believed 
to bethe actual state of public feeling, 
, Any attempt to enfórce an acknowledgment 


ofthe superionty of intellectual produce: 


of the West amongst the natives could 
only create dissatisfaction, and “ would 
deter those whose improvement it is most 
important to promote as the best means of 
securing a more general amelioration, the 
members of the literary classes, from avail- 
ing themselves of the beneficence of the 
Government, by placing themselves within 
ihe reach of instruction.” 
appeared to them a case of necessity and 
Government had little or no choice in 
the matter. Nor was it true that it was 
* worse than waste of time” to employ 
persons either to teach or learn the 
sciences in the state in which they were 
found in Oriental books. The metaphysical 
sciences as found in Sanskrit and Arabic 
writings, their Arithmetic, Algebra, Law, 
were fully as worthy of being studied in 
those languages asin any other. And as 
the source of national imagery, the 
expression of national feeling, and the 
aepository of the most approved phraseology 
and style, the poetical writings of the Hindus 
and Mahomedans deserved to be legitimate- 
lycomprehended amongst the objects of 
literary seminaries. Besides, suitable means 
for the wide extension of a knowledge of 
the English language did not exist. The 


It therefore . 
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provision of books and the supply of well- 
qualified teachers was extremely inadequate. 
It was .uncertain by whom the task 
of translation was to be accomplished ; 
and when in addition it was remembered 
that Government was already pledged to 
the character of the institution by their old 
promise of 1811 to open two colleges at 
Tirhut and Nadia for the promotion of 
Oriental learning, to redeem which promise 
to some extent, at least, the present Hindu 
Sanskrit College had heen established, the 
question seemed to be finally decided. 
Taking, therefore, all the foregoing circum- 
stances into consideration, the Committee 
thought it wise for the present to go “with 
the tide of popular prejudice,” but at the 
same time would endeavour, in pursuance 
of the sentiments and intentions of Govern- 
ment, to avail themselves of every 
favourable opportunity for introducing 
European science and literature. 


The Efforts of Ram Mohan Roy. 


These ideas and sentiments and the 
policy that followed therefrom, so authorita- 
tively and forcibly expressed by the Com- 
mittee, were controverted in an address to 
the Governer-General by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy whose enthusiastic initiative in the 
establishment of the Hindu College of Cal- 
cutta and remarkable mastery of Western 
culture, had marked him out as the leader 
of the Hindus and a representative of en- 
lightened public opinion. He expressed his 
disappointment that the Hindu Sanskrit 
College which promised the dawn of 
European knowledge to the rising genera- 
tion was now to be put under Hindu 
Pandits to impart only such knowledge 
as was already current m India. “The 
Sanskrit language, so difficult that almost 
a lifetime, is necessary for its perfect 
acquisition, is well-known to have been, for 
ages, a lamentable check on the diffusion 
of knowledge” and he explained how 
the learning concealed therein was far 
from sufficient to reward the labour of 
acquiring it. Therefore, as the Sanskrit 
system of education would only keep the 
country in darkness, and as the improve- 
irent of the native population was the 
declared object of Government, it should 
consequently promote a more liberal and 
enlightened system of instruction, embrac- 
ing mathematics, natural philosophy, che- 
mustry and anatomy, with other useful 
sciences, which may be accomplished with 
the sum proposed, by employing a few gen- 
tlemen of talents and learning educated in 
Europe and providing & college furnished 
with the necessary books, instruments and 
other apparatus. Thus the real require- 
ment of the country was vigorously put 
forth. The Committee in their compara- 
tive ignorance of the enlightened public 
feeling had recommended a course of 
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prudence, or timidity, and fondly hoped 
that they were endorsing the majority of 
public opinion in Bengal The fact was 
that a desire for English education had 
already penetrated the Hindu Society and 
the demand for its extension, like the 
initiative in private enterprise, came from 
them while the Committee, not in touch 
with the public opinion, hesitated to 
embark on so large a measure of innova- 
tion. As Howell remarked, “It is one 
of the most unintelligible facts in the 
history ‘of English education in India, 
that at the very time when the natives 
themselves were crying out for instruction 
in Kuropean literature and science and 
were protesting against a continuance ‘of 
the prevailing Orientalism, a body of 
English gentlemen appointed to initiate 
a system of education for the country, 


' was found to insist upon the retention of 


Oriental learning to the practical exclusion 
of European learning. ” 


The Triumph of the Anglicists. 


At this stage comes upon the scene a 
notable figure whose great personal 
influence and powerful advocacy were 
destined to decide the question and bring 
final victory to the English Party, as the 
Anglicists were then called. Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, whose high literary 
reputation as a brilliant essayist had 
already preceded him in India, arrived 
in India about the end of 1884 as the 
first legal member of the Governor- 
General's Council and asa distinguished 
man of letters, was soon made chairman 
of the Committee of Public Instruction. 
Though a rationalist by instinct, he in- 
herited the traditions of the “ Clapham 
School ? to whom his father had belonged. 
His appointment as chairman naturally 
raised high hopes amongst those members 
of the Committee who were partisans 
for Western schools. The controversy 
between the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion on one side and the Court of 
Directors on the other, which, as we saw, 
had called forth a memonal by Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy to the Governor-General 
in 1838, in the interest of English educa- 
tion in India, dragged on until now but 
had in the meanwhile developed into a 
sharp and almost equal division. in the 
Committee itself. The Oriental Party 
was led by Mr. H. T. Princep and the 
English Party by Mr. Colvin and after- 
wards by Mr. Macaulay himself. Before 
the arrival of Mr. Macaulay and his appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Committee, 
the Oriental Party seemed to bave the 
upper hand and Mr. Princep, accord- 
ing to his own account, "took part, of 
course, against the innovations " which the 
English Party wanted to introduce and 
* carried with me the vote of the majority 


` . quite unmeaning. 
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of the Council of Education,” But the 
great accession of strength to the English 
Party by the advent of Macaulay now 
turned the tables. "Though a mere silent 
observer for some time, Mr; Macaulay 
was making up his mind as to how he 
‘should proceed in striking an effective 
blow at the Oriental Party, and one day 
without mooting the matter at all in the 
Council of Education, he prepared an 
elaborate minute “proposing not only to 
withhold any further grant of public 
money from institutions for conferring 
instruction of any kind, but even to abolish 
the existing Sanskrit and  Madrassah 
Colleges to, which Government had made 
grants many years ago." In this minute 
Mr. Macaulay combined the lawyer in him 
with the literary stylist, marshalling his 
arguments in close array and adroit 
manner, making even the worse appear 
the better reason, and clothing them in 
the high imagery of his own peculiar 
style, at once fascinating, vigorous and 
ornamental. The technical argument of 
the Oriental Party that the course which 
they had hitherto followed of promoting 
Oriental learning was strictly prescribed by 
the Act of Parliament in 1818, he dismissed 
as a mere wrong interpretation of words 
which by any art of construction can never 
be made to bear the meaning assigned to 
them. And then to talk ofa government 
pledging itself to teach certain languages 
and certain sciences, though those lang- 
uages may become useless, though those 
sciences may be exploded, seemed to him 
“These promises of 
which nobody claims the performance, and 
from which nobody can grant a release, 
these vested nghts which vest in nobody, 
this property without proprietors, this 
robbery, which makes nobody poorer, may 
be comprehended by persons of higher 
faculties than mine.” The plea was a mere 
set-form of words. ‘The Governor-General- 
in-Council was therefore quite free to utilise 
the amount at his disposal for the purpose 
of promoting learning in India, in any way 
which may be thought most advisable. 
The Question of Language. 


Then the question arises: “ What would 
be the most useful way of employiog the 
amount?" The dialects commonly spoken 
amongst the natives of India were admit- 
tedly too poor and rude to contain either 
literary or scientific information. The 
language, therefore, through which educa- 
tion may be imparted would be either 
English or Arabic and Sanskrit Апа of 
these, English had decidedly superior claims. 
While the whole native literature of India 
and Arabia was not worth evena single 
shelf of a good European library, English 
stood pre-eminent even among the 
languages of the West. “Whoever knows 
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that language has ready access to all the 
vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest 
nations of the earth have created and hoard- 
ed in the course of ninety generations. ” 
And the hterature now extant іп that 
language was of greater value than all the 
literature which, three hundred years ago, 
was extant in all the languages of the world 
together. Besides, English was the language 
spoken by the ruling class and was also 
likely to become the language of com- 
merce throughout the seas of the East. 
Thus, all things considered, there was the 
strongest reason to think that of all foreign 
tongues, the English tongue was that 
which promised to be “the most useful to 
our native subjects," recommended alike 
by theory and practice. 


When, again, it was argued that Govern- 
ment ought to secure the co-operation of 
the native public, and that could be done 
only by teaching Sanskrit and Arabic, then 
it meant that learners were absolutely to 
prescribe the course for the teachers. Was 
it advisable to consult their intellectual 
tastes at the expense of their intellectual 
health? Nor was it true that the natives 
evinced no desire to learn. English. This 
was proved by the fact that while the Sanskrit 
and Arabic students had to be paid to 
learn, those who learnt English were will- 
ing to рау; and when further it is consider- 
ed that it was not the fashion for students 
in India to study at their own charges, 


there was left no doubt that the natives - 


did desire English learning, and that, 
therefore, even from the point of view of 
demand, English education sbould first be 
provided. Surely, * of all subjects, the state 
of the market was the most decisive test. " 


And what about the products who come 
out of the Oriental colleges equipped with 
al the lore of the East? They had but 
little prospect of bettering their condition. 
Without any means for a decent living or 
for their progressive improvement, they 
expected active assistance from Govern- 
ment by whom they had been educated 
and maintained from childhood. Not only 
was the education imparted to them value- 
less, it was based on “false texts and false 
philosophy.” ‘The amount spent on them 
was wasted. It was “bounty-money paid 
to rais? up champions of error.” And if 
ther2 should be any opposition among the 
natives to English education, the oppostion 
will in the main come from them. All the 
murmuring will come from that Oriental 
interest which the policy hitherto followed, 
had, by artificial means, called into being 
and nursed into strength. 

The Sansknt and Arabic books, on 
printing which lavish amoun's were spent, 
find no purchaser and are a dead loss, con- 
sidered from the pecuniary-as well as from 
the educational point of view. The Hindu 
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and Mahomedan laws can be learnt much 
better in the digests intended to be pre 
pared by Parliament than in the Sanskrit 
and Arabic books. While it was the duty 
of the English Government on India 
to be tolerant and neutral on all religicus 
questions, they were on no account to 
teach false history, false ^ astronomy, 
false medicine, merely because they are 
found in company with a religion of 
millions of people. It was wrong to 
think that no native of India сап possibly 
attain more than a mere smaltering of 
English. English was certainly not so 
difficult to a Hindu. There could be 
found natives at Calcutta who were quite 
competent to discuss political and scienti- 
fic questions with fluency and precision in 
the English language. Therefore, in con- 
sideration of all these circumstances, it 
was necessary to put a stop to the “ pre- 
sent" system which tends not to acc lerite 
the progress of truth, but to delay the 
natural death of expiring errors, and do uur 
best to raise a class who may be" interpret- 
ers between us and the millions whom we 
govern," a class of persons, Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect. 


Such then were the arguments that Mr. 
Macaulay used. "They were not all sound 
or based on a right perception of facts. 
His exaggerated description of the paucity 
of the Sanskrit language and its cultuie- 
content, to refine tastes and manners and 
to impart sound training to the mind, was 
founded on prejudice if not on ignorance, 
It was Macaulay’s habit to writ or speak 
in superlatives. But his arguments on the 
whole expressed in their emphatic style 
had their desired effect on the Governor- 
General Lord William Bentinck. Above 
all, his asking for permission to retire from 
the chair of the Committee, where he 
thought he could not be of the smallest 
use in case the system then followed was 
to remain unchanged, decided the ques- 
tion. The minute, however, was not to 
remain entirely unchallenged. Mr. H. T. 
Princep, the honoured leader of the Oriental 
Party, wrote a fitting reply to Mr. Macaualy 
traversing his arguments, step by step and 
point by point. With a larger experience 
and better knowledge of Eastern methods 
and Eastern leaming, he succeeded in a 
large measure in toning down the heighten- 
ed colour of Macaulay’s arguments and 
clearing many of the misconceptions 
hidden in the midst of an alluring seduc- 
tive style. А sensible Orientalist with a 
moderated- zeal, be never doubted the 
superiority of the English language but 
desired English education to be given, 
н due season, to the people of India. But 
it should in no case be forced upon them. 
Rather, the natives should be allowed to 
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pursue their own learning for the present 
and may in due course think of engrafting 
European science on it. The present 
system did not, as was alleged, force on 
them "the mock-learning which they 
nauseate.” It was not true that Sanskrit 
and Arabic literature did not deserve 
to be studied. It was not true that 
students did not like to be educated in 
their own Eastern learning. Every change 
must be brought about in co-operation 
with the people, by enlisting their sympathy, 
even in matters which sought their own 
improvem2nt. The abolition of the 
Madrassah and of the Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta which was proposed in Macaulay's 
minute, would only serve to alienate the 
sympathies of a large class of the population 
and wou'd impede, if it did not prevent, 
any-further improvement. It was decidedly 
opposed to the principle of a conciliation 
and would universally be looked upon as 
touching close upon intolerance. 


Mr. Priucep's Minute. 

In the meanwhile, às these discussions 
were being carried on jn the secret delibe- 
rations of the Council, the report somehow 
gòt abroad that the Madrassah and the 
Sanskrit College were going to be abolished. 
This raise] a storm in the native popula- 
tion. The English education was indeed 
becoming papular amongst them. But 
they could not suffer the two famous in- 
stitutions 
abolished before their very eyes. Soon, 
& petition, respectful in language but 
strong in the pomts to which it adverted 
and signed by thousands of educated 
Mahomedans was presented to Соует- 
ment and a similar petition on behalf of 
the Sanskrit College was under prepara- 
tion. Mr. Macaulay without reason be- 
lieved that this ferment was raised at the 
instigation of Mr. Princep and when the 
question came for consideration before the 
Council, there was a very hot argument 
batween them. The issue was that while 
the proposals of Mr. Macaulay were adopt- 
ed almost ім /о it was dicided not to 
abolish the two Oriental institutions, and the 
famous resolution of Tord Bentinck em- 
bodyinz these proposals.and modifications 
was issuéd on the 7th of March, 1835. The 
first and most important rart of the resolu- 
tion which decided once for all the much- 
debated question, and which now gave a 
definite shape to the policy of Government 
with regard to education, ran as follows :— 


* His Lordship in Council is of opin'on 
that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion 
of Europeon hterature and scien:e 
among the natives of India; and that all 
the funds appropristed for the purpose 
ef educati^n would be best employ d on 
English ejucation alone." 


of Oriental learning being | 
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Thus the future policy of Government 


‘was declared in clear and emphatic terms. 


At the same time, the one effect of Mr. 
Princeps minute was that Goveinment 
thought it wise to bring this policy in 
practice with as little disturbance of the 
existing arrangement as pos:ible. It was 
therefore also re:olved not to abolish any 
school ot college of native learning, as 
long as the native population appeared to 
be inclined to avail themselves of the 
advantages which it afforded. All the 
existing professors and students ir semina- 
ries of Oriental hterature supported by 
Government, were to be left in possession 
of their stipends; but it was ordered that 
no scholarships or stipends should any 
longer be given to students Upon a 
vacancy occurring in any Oriental professcr- 
ship, the Committee should report to the 
Government the number and state of the 
class іп ord.r that the Government might 
be able to decide upon the expediency 
of appointing a successor. No funds were 
any longer to be expended in printing 
Oriental works, and all the funds left at 
the disposal of the Committee by the 
discontinuance of Oriental professorships, 
scholarships and printing, were to be dez- 
voted to the teaching of English literature 
and science through the medium of the 
English language. 

A New Era. 


Thus the New Era in the history of 
English education in India was intro- 
duced. It was marked by the famous 
minute of Macaulay and introduced by 
the resolution of Lord. Bentinck. A 
definite line of advancement was chalked 
down and a consistent pclicy settled. An 
Eastern people was to be taught Western 
learning. Their culture, ther manners, 
their thoughts were to bs tuned to the 
spirit of the West. An educational revo- 
lution was brought about which may suc. 
ceed in arousing a ferment of new ideas 
amongst the people. А course was 
prescribed, the aim of which was to 
raise the character to invigorate the under- 
stinding and purify the heart. It was 
a course which the protagonists fervently 
believed would tend to make men wiser 
and better and happier here and hereafter. 
The stitésmanlike and far-seeing vision 
which introduced the almost revolutionary 
chinge in the educition, and the high 
ideals which dictated it, may be expressed 
in Macaulay’s own words:—"It may 
be that the public mind of India may 
expand under our system till it has out- 
grown the system; that by good govern- 
ment we may educate our subjects into a 
capicity for better government ; that hav- 
inz become introduced in European know- 
ledze, they miy in some future age, 
demand European institutions. Whether 
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such a day wil ever come, I know not. 
But never wil I attempt to avert or retard- 
it. Whenever it comes it will be the 
proudest day in English history. To have 
jound a great people sunk in the loweet 
depths of slavery. and superstition, to 
have so ruled them as to have made them 
desirous, and capable of allthe privileges 
ofthe citizens, would indeed be a title to 
glory all our own. The sceptre may pass 
away from us. Unfores:en accidents may 
derang» our most profound schemes of 
policy. Victory may be mconstant to our 
arms. But there are triumphs which are 
followed by no reverses. There is an 
empire exempt from all the natural causes 
of decay. Those triumphs are the specific 
triumphs of reason over barbarism. ‘That 
empire is the imperishable empire cf our 
arts and our morals. our literature, and 
our laws.” Has not the prophecy come 
to be true in cur own time ? 


Till 1854. 


The early history of the English educa- 
tion in India should, in strictness, come to 
a close here, after the policy was thus 
definitely laid down throug trials and 
struggles, in the famous minute of 
Macaulay and the authoritative resolution 
of Lord Bentinck to which it gave rise. 
But it would not be complete if it failed to 
record, in brief it may be, the immediately 
succeeding developments and events as 
ilustrative of the policy and its results. 
The years between 1835 and 1854 formed 
& period of this development on the 
accepted principle, the latteryear marking 
another era in the Indian educational his- 
tory, when the great despatch on education, 
deservedly known as the educational 
Magna Charta, for the first time sketched 
the educational programme on a scale com- 
mensurate with the magnitude and import- 
ance of the problem and led to the creation 
cf universities in India. The resolution of 
Lord Bentinck, however justified by the 
good results that followed, was decidedly 
revolutionary, and as such could not fail to 
produce some reaction. The controversy 
though decided, was not completely dead. 
While the Committee of Public Instruction 
adopted certain propositions practically 
accepting the Government policy and pro- 
posed to make a beginnirg at Patna and 
Dacca, Mr. Princep, the indefatigable 
protagonist of the Orientalists, recorded 
another minute in May, 1830, in which he 
gave a short account of the whole contro- 
versy, repeated all his former arguments, 
and ceclared that while it was the clear 
intention of the Act of 1818, even on the 
most liberal interpretation, to promote 
Eastern and Western learning alike, the 
decision of the Council that the funds at 
the disposal of Government were to be 
* employed on English education alone," 
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even to the exclusion of the vernacular 
dialects of the country, was not only wrong 
in principle but unwise in practice, It 
amounted, in his opinion, even to a breach 
of trust. Not expecting that the question 
would be re-opened, he recorded this 
minute only as a protest against what he 
thought the forcing of European education 
on Indians, instead of leaving them to 
choose their own course, only under the 
superior direction and guidance of Govern- 
ment. It must be observed here, however, 
that the nature of the new principles, in- 
troduced into Indian Educational policy in 
1880, bas often been misinterpreted, as 
for example, by Mr. Princep himself when 
he said that the funds were to be used 
“even to the exclusion of the vernacular 
dialects of the country.” The fact was 
that even while undertaking steady en- 
couragement and expansion of Western 
education, it was not tbe intention of 
Government to entirely discourage Oriental 
learning, still less to discourage the develop- 
ment of the vernacular. Even Mr. 
Macaulay, the out-and-out champion of 
Europ an learning, trusted the English 
educated class “to refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country, to enrich those 
dialects with terms of science borrowed 
from the Western nomenclature, and to 
render them by degrees fit vehicles for 
conveying knowledge to the great mass of 
the population.” It was a matter of 
common agreement that the Indian verna- 
culars were not yet developed sufficiently 
to be used as the media of Western know- 
ledge. The now victorious Western school 
did hold the view that the vernaculars ought 
to be improved and developed, insisted that 
the vernaculars should be properly taught 
in all the schools and looked forward to a 
tim: when Western knowledge would be 
widely diffused through the vernaculars. 


A Feeling of Bitterness. ` 


But to the Orientalists the question ap- 
peared in one aspect only, and that the 
most objectionable in their view. There 
did exist a great body of feeling against 
the new learning and fears were expressed 
regarding failure to maintain the old. Even 
Sir John Malcolm, a very sincere friend of 
Indians, while favouring generally the 
translation of English works, recorded an 
interesting minute in which he declar:d 
that the teaching of English was an un- 


necessary burden to the natives. His 
arguments were novel, yet dictated by 
practical commonsense. Не. thought 


that for the ordinary performance of duties 
in the service, no knowledge of the English 
language was necessary, that the importing 
of English education to natives was bound 
to raise their aspirations and their claims to 
be associated in every part of the adminis- 
tration, and that therefore the instruction 
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thus given was dangerous, "instead of 
useful, unless the road is opened wide on 
those who receive it, to every prospect of 
honest ambition and honourable distinc- 
tion” <A still further and a more forceful 
argument appeared to be that “ it would 
decrease that positive necessity which now 
exists for the servants of Government, 
making themselves masters of the lang- 
uages of the countries in which they are 
employed, and without which they never 
can become in any respect competent to 
their public duties”. Sucha strong body 
of opinion could not long be ignored. 
But there were also other factors working 
in the same direction. ‘The English lang- 
uage had not yet come to be officially 
recognised as a necessary qualification for 
service. ‘Thus the great impetus was lack- 
ing. Another equally important circum- 
stance which necessarily gave some sort of 
encouragement to the study of the Oriental 
languages, was that “Sanskrit or Arabic, 
as the case may be ” was prescribed both 
in the law and the language in which it 
was written, for examination in literary 
attainments, to qualify for appointment 
to the law-stations in the Courts, and for 
permission for practice as law-officers in 
those Courts. Thus a combination of 
circumstances seemed to be creating ‘a 
favourable opportunity for the modification 
of Lord Bentinck’s resolution in favour 
of the Oriental languages and learning. 


What Lord Auckland Did. 

About this time, Lord Auckland suc- 
ceeded Lord Bentinck as Governor- 
General. The change in the personnel 
seemed to be favourkble in bringing an 
unprejudiced outlook on the situation. 
Soon after his assumption of office, he 
received petitions from the students of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College and the 
Madrassah, complaining that they were 
deprived of their long-enjoyed stipends 
by the resolution of Lord Bentinck, and 
praying that they be ‘continued in order 
to enable students “to acquire that profi- 
ciency in the Sanskrit language which 
will not only enlighten them, but reform 
their degenerated manners and customs.” 
The petitioners also pointed out that 
in refusing to follow the wise and generous 
practicé of the ancient Hindu kings who 
promoted Hindu learning, even by endow- 
ments of tands, they were indirectly 
eradicating the Sansknt language from 
the East and neglecting the Hindu 
Shastras to sink into oblivion. And as 
the expense that Government would incur 
for re-instituting the stipendiary system 
was at the utinost Rs. 600 a month, 
Government would not feel the burden 
of so trifling an amount considering the 
object for which it was to be defrayed. 
The arguments thus put forth set the 
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ball a-rolling again, and Lord Auckland 
expressed his wilhngness to treat the 
whole matter as an open question, 
though in his opinion a system of scholar- 
ship far outweizhed the system of stipends 
in its stimulus to emulation and learning. 


The result of keeping an open mind 
on the subject was, that by 1839, Lord 
Auckland had made a thorough study ot 
the question and wrote a comprehensive 
minute in November of that year. He 
express2d his opinion that the “ insuffici- 
ency of the funds assigned by the State 
for the purposes of public instruction 
has been amongst the main causes of the 
violent disputes which have taken place 
upon the education question, and that 
if the funds previously appropriat d to 
the cultivation. of Oriental literature had 
been spared and other means placed at 
the disposal of the promoters of English 
education, they might have pursued their 
object, aided by the good wishes of all." 
He therefore adopted a principle of wise 
liberality of granting a measured and 
discriminating encouragement to all, which 
he hoped would command general acquies- 
cence and obliterate the recollection of 
the acrimony which has been so prejudi- 
cial to the public weal in the course of 
past proceedings. Thus he guaranteed the 
maintenance of Oriental institutions and 
gave a decided preference within these 
institutions, to the promotion, in the first 
instance, of perfect efficiency in Oriental 
instruction, and only after that object shall 
have been properly secured in prqportion 
to the demand for it, the funds were to 
be assigned to the creation or support of 
English classes. There were other 
questions also before him. He declared 
for English education in Zillah schools 
and the foundation of central colleges, 
and advocated translations into the verna- 
culars for vernacular classes in the Zillah 
schools. Не alsosupported a plan for the 
improvement of the indigenous schools, 
but on the whole he believed that mass- 
education was not the field *in which our 
efforts can at present be most successfully 
employed.” ‘The “ filtration theory” had 
a hold on his mind, and he was content 
to lay even the first rude foundations 
of good system and leave the rest to time, 


An Important Change, 

With the resolution of Lord Bentinck 
thus modified in favour of the Oriental 
learning, and with the bitter controversy 
between the Orientalists and Anglicists thus 
laid to rest, the 'progress of English edu- 
cation. became smooth and continuous. 
During the twenty years following 1835, 
the main work was directed towards the 
creation by Government of a series of 
high schools in each district, some of 
which developed into colleges. One of the 
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most striking events of this period was the 
foundation of the Medical College in 1885 
which for the first time introduced the 
Western system of medical training in 
India. “The teaching was given in 
English; and the courage of Pandit 
Madhusudan Gupta in defying an ancient 
prejudice by beginning the dissection of 
the human body, marks an era in the 
history of Indian education almost as 
important as Macaulay’s minute.” Almost 
all the public funds available for education 
were being expended on schools and 
co'leges founded and controlled by Govern- 
ment. Three forces powerfully contributed 
to foster the new system. In the same 
year in which Macaulay wrote his minute, 
freedom of the Press was established. Two 
years later, by the Act of 1887, a still greater 
encouragement to Western learning was 
given by the supersession of the Persian 
as the language of the Courts. Those who 
had long peen in the habit of learning 
a foreign language—Persian—now learnt 
English instead. But it was the Hindu 
who took advantage of the new opportu- 
nities in any large numbers. The Mussal- 
mans, to whom their knowledge of Persian 
had givena considerable advantage natural- 
ly, protested strongly against the change 
and they stocd aloof from the movement— 
a circumstance which explains their present 
backwardness in education. But in spite 
of opposition, the system of English educa- 
tion took a definite root in the country. 
Still another measure helped its growth. 
In 1844, the noted resolution of Lord 
Hardinge was issued, announcing that 
thenceforward preference would be given 
in all appointments under Government 
to men who had received Western educa- 
боп, and “ especially to those who have 
distinguished themselves therein by a more 
than ordinary degrée of merit and attain- 
ments.” A series of examinations in 
English was instituted for the selection of 
the candidates. Western education thus 
became the passport to the public services. 
The cumulative results of these events, 
coming in quick succession, was that the 
demand for English schools was greater 
than, Government could meet by the 
foundation of institutions under its own 
control. So much valuable work was left 
to be done by private agencies, especially 
tha m issionaries, whose activities continued 
to thrive and to expand. Independent 
English schools grew quickly in number. 

The Magna Carta of Indian Education. 


Simultaneously with these activities, a 
new body of opinion was growing out of 
them, and remforced and directed by the 
ledders among the mussionanes who desir- 
ed freedom for the growth of their own 
educational institutions and were adverse 
to any preferential treatment being given 
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to pupils educated in Government colleges 
still more to any tendency towards making 
Western education a monopoly of Govern- 
ment. The issue was joined when the 
Committee of Public Instruction, in framing 
regulations for putting into operation Lord 
Hardinge's resolution of 1844, gave pro 
minence to the subjects of study in the 
Government colleges and felt it necessary 
to exclude certam books and subjects 
which were studied in the missionary col- 
leges. An animated controversy ensued, 
which was one of the causes which led 
the Council of Education in Calcutta to 
propose, in 1845, the establishment of a 
University in the ferm of an examining 
body, whose examinations would show the 
qualifications of candidates for posts in the 
public service and were to be open to all 
institutions, whether Government or private, 
approved by the Senate of the University. 
The proposal. however, was not then favour- 
ably received by the authorities in England 
but there were other circumstanccs also 
which called for a new declaration of policy. 
Owing to the rapid increase in the desire 
for English education and the inability of the 
Government to provide from public funds 
all the schools which were required, the 
situation had become complex, and the 
policy successfully followed in Enzland as 
regards elementary education ‘in 1840, 
which gave on conditions of inspection, 
Government recognition and aid to schools 
and traininz colleges of various types and 
under different forms of manazement, 
seemed to bs applicable to the conditions 
of education in India. Moreover, higher 
education instead of being concentrated, 
as inthe West, ina few highly organised 
university centres, was carried on by a 
number of scattered colleges, none of 
which deserved full university rank and 
nearly all of which had grown out of 
schools, from which they were not in 
any clear way differentiated. It therefore 
seemed to be necessary to provide some 
means of regulating and standardising the 
work carried on at these scattered insti- 
tutions. In the great Parliamentary en- 
quiry into the condition ef India which 
preceded the confirmation of the Com- 
pany's charter in 1853, Parliament for the 
first time, investigated seriously and 
sympathetically, the development of 
Indian education. The inquiry formed 
the basis of Sir Charles Wood’s Education 
despatch of 1854, mghtly called the 
Magna Charta of Indian education, which 
formed the most important epoch in its 
history, and determined the whole sub- 
sequent course of Indian educational 
development. 
patch must be told at some future date. 


The Summing Up. 
This necessarily brief account of the 


But the story of this des- ` 
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introduction. and early development of 


.Engzlsh education in India, is now com- 


plete. We have seen how from the 
necessarily small beginnings made under 
religious zeal by enterprising missionaries 
inspite of discouraginz circumstances, 
Western education grew to be a mighty 
tree, spreading far and wide and into the 
bowels of the Indian Society, how during 
the course of its development, it first 
encountered opposition and then only 
a halting support from the Company's 
Govemment out of policy and from a 
regard to the safety of its dominions ; how 
among the Westerners themselves, the 
kind of education to be imparted to the 
Indians either Western or Oriental 
formed a subject of sharp discussion and 
acrimonious controversy; how in th? 
midst of this controversy the enlightened 
Indian opinion led by men hke Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy declared unhesitatingly 
for the new learning; how the final 
touch was given by the famous minute 
of Lord Macaulay and the resolution 
of Lord Wiliam Bentinck ; and, lastly, 
how the policy thus laid down inevit- 
ably led by the light of its working, to 
the comprehensive and epoch-making des- 
patch of 1854 and the creation of the 
Universities which was its outcome. 
“There are triumphs followed by no 
reverses ; those triumphs are the pacific 
triumphs of reason over barbarism." 


The following remarks of Sir Michael, 
Sadler in а recent speech may well form a 
fitting close to this narrative :—“ Western 
education in India was about a century 
old. It was not imposed upon India by 
Britain. It was given in response to the 
ardent wish of enlightened Indians and 
it had grown into a great system which 
needed reform. It required larger funds for 
the adequate payment of its teachers, and 
for the supply of libraries and other 
equipment. The gnp of examination 
upon it should be relaxed. It needed 
more cf the personal relationship and 
the corporate life, which were the. best 
features of English Schools and Univer- 
sities. But it had achieved great things 
for the Indian people. It had liberated 
the Indian mind from the thraldom of 
many obsolete ideas. It has helped them 
to assimilate what was highest and best 
in the life and thought and character of 
the West. It has worked as a ferment 
among a conservative people. It bad 
created a new atmosphere in influential 
parts of Indian life. Western education 


‘has been the yeast of the new Indian 


nationalism, and now itis challenged by 
the Indians themselves. ” 

Yes, and because of this chall: npe, the 
lessons fron its past need. to be re- 
peatedly pressed. 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES, 


The following trade enquiries have been received by the Director-Gencral 
of Commercial Intelligence, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, who will wel- 
come replies io be addressed to-him direct by any individual or firm inierest- 
ed. Firms replying to these enguiries should furnish thetr bank references 


. with ‘their replies. 


Piecegoods and Hardware. 

(K—133)—4A firm in Karachi desires 
to act as agents or representatives of 
Indian manufacturers of piecegoods and 
hardware. , 

. р i 
Beeswax and Deer Horns. 

(K—134)—A firm in Cocanada 
(South India) enquires for buyers of 
beeswax and deer, horns. 

* * + 
Cotton. ; 

(K—135)—An Italian firm wishes to 
be put into touch with exporters of 
cotton in Calcutta. 

* 5 * * 
Fruits and Vegetables and 
Spices. 

(K—136)—A. firm in Athens (Greece) 
wishes to get into touch with exporters 
of dried fruits and vegetable and 
spices. | 
* ج‎ x 

Furniture Polish, Curry 
Powder, Butter, etc. 

(K—1 37)—A firm in Gujerat desires 
to be put in touch with purchasers - of 
(1) best furniture polish, (2) curry 
powder and mixed condiment, (3) pure 
butter. ; 

* ¥ * 
Jute Fabrics. 

(K—r138)—A firm in Alexandria 
desires to be put into touch with ex- 
porters of jute fabrics in Calcutta. 

* ж * 
Malta Cumin Seed. 

(K—139)—A. firm in Malta desires 
to be put into touch with importers of 
Malta cumin seed. 
| + + 

Мип; Yarn. 

(K—140)—A firm in South India 
enquires for suppliers of -Munj yarn. 

? * * + 


Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Corn 
Flour, etc. 
(K—141)—A firm in Sydney is 
desirous of being placed in touch with 
importers in India of ‘their manu- 
factures— rolled oats, oatmeal, corn 
flour, starches, etc. 
x * x 
Turquoises, Jade, and Other 
Precious, Stones. 
(K—142)—A firm in Hamburg 


desires to be put in touch with ex- 
porters of turquoises, jade and other 
precious stones. 
* * ж . 
. Dehra Dun Table Rice. 
(K—:162)—A firm in Dehra Dun 
enquires foi purchasers of first class 
lm Dun table rice. 
* * * 
` Edible Oils, Gunnies and 
Rice. 
(K—163)—A firm ‘in Johannesburg 


(South Africa) desires to be put in. 


touch with Indian manufacturers and 
exporters of linseed oil, coconut oil, 
castor oil and other edible oils, 


gunnies and rice, desirous of being re- 
presented in that country. 


Sandalwood Oil and Jamboul 

8. 

(I&—164)—A Calcutta firm enquires 
for purchasers of sandalwood oil and 
suppliers of jamboul seeds. 

* 
Plecegoods and Embroidery. 

(K—165)—A Delhi piecegoods firm, 
who are interested also in embroidery, 
enquire for commission agents іп 
Calcutta. 

* + * 

Soap-Making Machinery, 

Stamps, Dies, etc. 

(K—166)—4 firm in, Akola (Berar) 
enquires for suppliers of soap-making 
machinery, stamps, dies, card board 
boxes, fancy wrappers and other re- 


quisites for toiled soap industry. 
s | * * * 


White Marble. 
(K—167)—A frm in Rockhampton 
(Australia) enquires for purchasers of 
white marble. 


* * + 
Lemons. 
(K—168)—A fim in Lucknow 


(United Provinces) enquires for шше 
5а1е suppliers | of lemons. А 
Plantain Fibre. 
(K—169)—An enquirer in Rangoon 
desires to be put in touch with pur 
chasers of plantain | fibre. 


Wheat and Wool. 
(K—170)—A firm in Ney 


- 


South 


Wales, Australia, wishes to act with 
Indian. firms in Indo-Australia export 
and import trade on a mutual commis- 


sion basis. "They are well-placed to 
export wheat and wool. 
* * * 
Brassware. 


(K—179)—AÀ firm in Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) desires to secure the agency of 
an Indian manufacturer of handmade 
brassware. 

+ * ° 
Myrabolam, Divi-Divi, 
Turmeric, etc. 

(K—180)—A firm in Berhampore 
(Madras Presidency) enquires for pur- 
chasers of myrabolam,  divi-divi, 
turmeric, nux vomica, palmyra fibre and 
stick lac. 


* * * 
Saltpetre. 
(K—181)—A firm at Ghazipur 


(United Provinces) . enquires for pur- 
chasers of saltpetre. 
* `+ 


. Coffee. 
(K—188)—A firm in Swedeıf en- 
quires for Indian exporters of coffee. 
* * + 


Cotton Mills. 
(K—189)—A firm in Madras cn- 
quires for agencies for Madras Presi- 
dency of cotton mills. 
ж + * 
Jute Twine, Hair Pins, Beads 
and Bangles, etc. 
(K—199)—A firm in Madura (South 
India) enquires for the local agencies 
of suppliers of jute twine, hair pins, 
beads and bangles, padlocks and hasps 
and staples. 
* * 
Wool. 
(K—r191)—A firm in Sweden en- 


quires for Indian exporters of wool.. 
+ + * 


Chalmoogra Seeds. 

A correspondent, writing from 
Rahamatgunge, Chittagong, says that 
he is in a position to arrange for the 
supply of a thousand maunds or over 
of Chalmoogra Seeds (delivery f.o.b. 
Chittagong) and would like to corres- 
pond with firmis—Indian or foreign— 
who deal in this line. (Replies to be 
sent to the Editor, "Indian Business.) 
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OLD TIME GROCERY , BUSINESS IN. INDIA. 


n HUNDRED; years ago, or so the 
prices obtaining for ` groce- 
ries in India were a good deal more 
moderate than is the case just now, 
for the profiteer had not then raised 
his horrid head to make life-a mght- 
mare, Thus, & mouth-watering Cal- 
cutta advertisement, of (1821 reveals 
the following ‘as. being typical :— - 

Cheese, per-Ib.,. rupees 3; bottled 
fruits, per bottle, ‘rupees 2; mustard, 
per canister, rupees 4; mixed pick- 
. les, per 12 dozen, rupees 30; sauces, 

per bottle, rupees 2; and: tea, per 
ае rupees 150. ' American sal- 
mon, which was first imported into 
Calcutta and Bombay, ete., about the 
time of the battle of Waterloo, Was 
sold at rupees 25 per keg. . Yet, the 
insurance ' and freightage on all 


By 


‘willing 10 go up- «country if a sull- 
«able salary-be allowed: him." 


Prices Then and Now. 
HORACE WYNDHAM. 


An. individual possessed of all 


these gifts should: have found a berth 
without much ‘difficulty. 


. Before the days.of gas and elec- 


trie. light grocers in India did a big 
pusiness in the sale of candles. One 
such merchant, Mr. 


Clark by nama, 
publicly declared’ in a Calcutta 


‘paper that “his tallow candles mix- 
ed with wax appear equally as good . 


as the best wax candJes; and one of 
his whole candles will burn ten. or 
eleven hours.’ 


Not to be outdone, a rival went 
distinetly one better with the follow- 
ing. annóuncement'in print:— 


“Mr. Shadrach thinks it highly 


goods brought into the country fr om & necessary to take notiee of and to 


England stood very high, and must. 


‘have made а big hole in the retal- 


lers’ profits. Thus, the insurance 
alone was ten guineas per cent. while 
the freightage was £30 per ton. .For- 
tunately for business firms the fierce 
competition that arose brought’ about 
a considerable réduction in these 
rates during the next few years. 

One trouble that firms engaged in 
the grocery business in India. .ех- 
' perieneed during the early days of 
the Jast century was that of seeuring 
the services of qualified assistants. 
If the staff happened to. bé natives - 
(as were most of them) their reli- 
gious observances are said to have 


demanded of them abstention from - 


work on no less than seventy- two 
days in the year. Very nice, this, 
for the employee who insisted on 
drawing his wages all the: tinie but 
quite another pair of shoes for the 
employer who had to pay them. 


Perhaps this explains the follow- 
ing announcement in the  ''situa- 
tions wanted'^ eolumn of a enge 
journal of the period :— 

“Any frm réquiring an English 
assistant who understands accounts, 
and writes and, reads and speaks 
English, French, Portuguese, and 
likewise Latin and the Bengal 
languages, should apply to—He is 


hint to the public that there are one 
or two in this town who have set up 
for wax and tallow chandlers. Never 
having been brought up to the busi- 
ness, they have only got a little in- 
sight into it by frequenting his house 
under the cloak of friendship. They 
undersell him on purpose to get: cus- 


-tqmers; but their want of a- thorough 


knowledge of the art of manufactur- 
ing candles, joined to their ignorance 
of the ingredients necessary for pre- 


-serving tallow in this ehmate, and 


making them burn. clear and last 
long, have brought. discredit on the 


.trade." It would be interesting to 
learn how the other firms met these 


reflections on tlieir commercial integ- 
rity. History, alas, is dumb. on ‘the 
subject! 


Ever since its € ithe sale. 
of tea has been a stand- by to grocers ` 


all the world over. Yet, it was not 
diseovered in Assam (from | ‘whieh 
distriet such vast quantities have 
been obtained) until the year 1825, 
or just twelve months after the. pro- 
vince was taken over by the British 
Government. The Indian Government 
themselves were the first cultivators 
of thé plant. For political reasons, 
however, they soon withdrew from 
the enterprise and transferred their 
gardens to a newly formed associa- 


‘rative proposition. At that 


tion known as the Assam Tea Com- 
pany. 


Two years later Earl Amherst, ihe 
Governor-General, called for a report 
on the possibility of making tea- 
growing in the Himalayas a remune- 
date, 
however, things moved slowly in the 
official world; and it was not until 


18832 that the report of the commis- 


sioners reached England and was 
presented to the House of Commons. 
Parliament appeared so favourably 
impressed thereby that а ‘Теа Com- 
mittee’? was appointed to continue 
investigation. This body got 
promptly to work, and the result was 
that seven acres of land were ac- 
quired and planted in Assam. Time 
passed—in fact, ten years passed— 
before anything more was done and 
the gardens were inspected by ex- 
perts. Those sent for the purpose 
then reported that ‘‘the experiment 
might be safely pronounced a 
SUCCESS. ` | 


Since it had thus been demonstra- 
ted that tea could be grown profit- 
ably in Assam, it then oecurred to 
speculators anxious to turn an hon- 
est penny (or more) that other parts 
of India would yield similar results. 
A deputation of experts was accord- 
ingly sent to China to secure a sup- 
ply of seeds and plants. When, in 


‘due time, these reached India they 


were sown: Something, however, 
went. very wrong, for of 10,000 
selected young plants brought from 


the'Flowery Land, only a mere 1326 


goto the hills alive. 


"The next step in Indian tea culture 
was to engage the services of China- 
men who understood the work. Those 
approached, however, flatly refused 
to leave their own kingdom; and 
it was not until 1849 that any 
Celestial at all (and then only nine) 
agreed to go to India. Still, the nine 
knew their business and proved a 
good investment for their far-seeing 
employers, since they certainly con- 
trived to make tea grow where none 

had a before. 


18 
Т.1843, after many false alarms, 


the first sample of genuine Himala- , 


yan tea reached London. On arri- 
. val 16 was submitted to the Chamber 
of Commerce, where it was pronoun- 
eed ‘‘a good marketable article and 


worth 2s. 6d. per lb." А further 
_teport stated that the sam- 
ple was of ‘һе Oolong 
Souchong fine kind, flavour- 


ed and strong, equal to the superior 
-black tea generally sent as gifts, and 
better for the most part than the 
China tea imported for mercantile 
purposes.’ 


By the year 1848 the Indian gar- 
deng had been considerably extended 


and the original modest seven acres . 


м р 


native growers. 
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had grown to nearly seven thousand, 
with a proportionate increase of dut- 
put. The Directors of the East 
India Company interested them- 
selves in the matter; 
dispatched a well-known . hor- 
ticulturist to North China, 
with instructions to investigate the 
different varieties under cultivation 
there and bring back with him some 
The envoy took his 
mission seriously, and did not hurry 
himself. Still, he finished his task 
in 1851, and returned to India, bring- 
ing with him eight expert nursery- 
men and 12,000 living plants, as well 
as a vast quantity of seedlings. These 
formed the nucleus of the since 
world famous Kangra Valley tea 


The Domestic Water-Tap: 
By J. D. M. 


and - 
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gardens, with the produce of which 
grocers and tea dealers throughout 
the Empire have long been familiar. 


Of course, with the passage of time 
considerable improvements have 
been effected in the culture of the 
tea plant. These are principally due 
to the introduction of machinery and 


.Jabour-saving devices. Still, the vari- 


ous stages of actual manufacture 
adopted seventy years ago were 
much the same as those obtaining at 
the present day. After all, this is 
only natural, for such purely inci- 
dental processes as plucking, prun- 
ing, and “tipping the shoots” ete., 
are matters of season more than any- 
thing else. í 


Wee would have thought that the 
domestic water-tap would one 
day be of. more use to the world than 
as an agency for preventing water- 
waste? What possibilities are lying 
dormant under our very noses! What 
“hopes and , promises the Universe 
extends to the inventor! What vast 
fields for the advantage of mankind yet 
remain unexploited! The steam engine 
owes its growth to the discovery of an 
idle boy. Millions of people came 
before him, but they failed to stretch 
their imaginative powers beyond their 
normal vision. ‘They observed not 
what this boy observed. Nor could 
they construe what agency lay beneath 
that heaving lid, and he it was who, 
observing the heaving lid of a kettle, 
first harnessed the power of which we 
to-day have learnt not to wonder at. 
Millions of house-wives boiled water in 
a kettle each day and for generations, 
but failed to observe this latent power. 
It remained to James Watt to discover 
it, and why should there be no greater 
invention than this, that lies. dormant 
to-day, but which шау eclipse the steam 
engine to-morrow? It is not beyond 
the range of possibilities. We have 
to-day a French scientist, M. Colardeau, 
experimenting with the domestic water- 
tap. He certainly offers us a source of 
power whose possibilities are great. 
. What would Calcutta say, if each house 


"water-tap, 


and flat generated their own electricity, 
drove fans, lighted bulbs, heated 
ranges, ironed clothes and did a 
hundred and one other works? All 
from the domestic water-tap! Thus it 
has come to this that M. Colardeau 
promises us “home-made electricity”. 
He is reported to have presented to the 
Academy of Sciences "recently an 
account of his experiments with the 
domestic water-tap. Did we but know - 
where to procure these applicances 
from? However, he drives an attached 
turbine and a miniature dynamo with 
storage batteries from the domestic 
and this is computed to 
furnish one horse er. The mere 
turning ‘on’ and ‘off’ of the water-tap 
brings the machinery into operation. 
But as a correspondent wrote the other 
day of the water shortage, I say such 
people need not despair, for, if water 
be stored, in the operation the machi- 
nery works automatically. 


ear ihi il 


Ideal Office. 


The purpose of your office should be 
to increase efficiency in all departments 
by supplying the Manager with cost 
figures of departments, to lower cost, 
to increase sales and to give a courteous, 
speedy service to clients. | 
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. THE SUGAR PROBLEM. | 


The Key to [ntensive Agriculture. 
By SIRDAR JOGENDRA SINGH. : 


HAVE been called a sugar enthusiast 
and I plead guilty; І am not an 
enthusiast without reason; without 
enthusiasm no great object has ever 
been achieved. The Government of 
India gave me an opportunity to study 
the sugar problem, and after my life- 
long study and interest in agriculture, 
it just showed me the way to agricul- 
tural development on a scale undreamt 
of in India, bringing within the reach 
,Of the agriculturist, the scientific and 
intensive methods of production 
‘accelerating at the sarhe time industrial 
‘development of the country, and open- 
ing immense sources of new wealth. 
Pursuit of Shadows. 

It is not political changes or consti- 
tutional adjustments—-necessary certain- 
ly to safeguard the vital interests of 
the country but they can only safeguard, 
that is the point which must be made 
abundantly clear, it is .increased pro- 
duction which is necessary to support 
an inereasing’ population. During the 
war people talked of never trading with 
Germany or Russia. To-day it is 
realised that it is impossible to do 
without these markets. The restriction 
on exports which is so much favoured 
in India will prove equally useless. 
The day agricultural: wage go down 
owing to decreased price of production 
will arise again the harrowing specter of 
,famine. What are we doing to avert 
its appearance? The Government and 
the: people alike are ploughing the 
barren field of politics while a starving 
world is asking for more’ food and in 
this matter the Viceroy is no less guilty 
than Mr. Gandhi. Politics are means 
to an end and that end no other but the 
well-being of the people. To abandon 
substance for a shadow, to pursue a 
fruitless quest of self-suffering which 
will come without any seeking if we 
neglect production and court bankruptcy. 
The Government can win confidence 
only by promoting common-weal, by 
organising industries and by developing 
all the resources of the country so that 
people may have proper nourishing 
food. The income in India should not 
be less per head than the amount need- 
ed to support a prisoner. Thousands 
now for want of work take up anything 


which if it does not satisfy their physical 
hunger at least provides. mental. food 
and a promise of future well-being. 


eee the Largest Indian In- 


The largest industry of India is 
agriculture. Nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation eke out a bare existence from 
agriculture. I am not given to exaggera- 
tion. See what ‘‘Moral and Material 
Report for India in 1920’’ says (page 
135), ‘‘Cannot blind the observer to the 
poverty which besets masses of Indian 
population—a poverty of a kind which 
finds no parallel in the more exigent 
because less tropical climate of 
Europe." I invite the Government to 
foster the development of sugar indus- 
try as a means of promoting the deve- 
lopment of scientific agriculture. I 
appeal to the people also not to neglect 
this opportunity... There is great 
truth in the saying that things that ripen 
slowly are the sweetest. Russia made an 
attempt at the realisation of a new kind 


UP 


of Swaraj, and‘ Lenin admitted the 
failure of the system the other 
day. The wise men learn from 


the experience of others, while the 
unwise have to pay for it in 


pain. The point is that we in India 
may attain Swaraj. in a month but will: 


the Swaraj bring more bread? Are 
we to be asked to learn to do without 
things? British industry again is 
vitally concerned in the prosperity of 
India, since India is one of her leading 
markets of the world. . 
Sugar Resolution in the Council of 

State. | 

When I moved my resolution on 
sugar, in the Council of State, I relied 
mainly on the strength of my proposi- 
tion, and made no effort to educate 
opinion. The result was that most 
Members talked of' my asking for 
50,000 acres of land, when I was asking 
only for 5,000 acres in districts 
where areas of 50,000 acres or over 


. were already under sugar cane cultiva- 


tion. After my experience I am 
convinced that education of opinion 
from the press and the platform is of 
utmost importance to ensure the success 
of any measure in the Council. 
culture has never been properly repre- 


. tion readily accepted 


Agri- | 


sented in the Government of India and 
in the Imperial Councils. Agriculture 
therefore has received scant attention 
and 15 development has provided 
frequent topic for conversations but no 
more. The Members of the Council 
were in favour of my resolution but 
some were frightened by tbe idea of 
acquiring land, to provide the establish- 
ment of centra] factories, others fought 
shy of the Government actively asso- 
ciating itself with such an industry and 
fostering it by raising capital and yet 
others were afraid that 1f capital was 
diverted to sugar, railways and other 
things in which they were interested 
would suffer, and then there were those 
who are actually interested in sugar 
manufacture, and they could not wel- 
come competition with factories organis- 
ed on modern lines. "The result was 
that my positive recommendations were 
ruled .out and a pious wish that 
Government may foster sugar industry 
was carried. Incidentally it was an 
interesting psychological study how 
minds work in democratic institutions 
requiring combinations of wills, for*the 
success of any proposition. The 
Council that hesitated over my proposi- 
restriction on 
exports ! 

gr id of the World's Position of 

L4 


I think I may begin with a review of 
the présent position of sugar in the 
world. Cuba is in a very bad condition 
as a result of foolish speculation and 
insane finanee. This year no cultiva- 
tion has been done and it seems it will 
not maintain its production of four 
million tons a year. Im Java the rate 
of wages has doubled. Strikes are 
common, expansion impossible and the 
production is not likely to go up beyond 
1$ million tons while the cost of 
production will make competition with 
India almost possible. Russia is out 
of market altogether. 'The American 
industry of sugar, an important factor 
in the market is in a bad way financially 
and only one or two frims operating in 
the last year have been able to show 
dividends. The expansion in Phillip- 
pines has also come to naught. India, 
therefore, has not only its own market 


- 20 


but the markets of the 
disposal. It may be remarked 
that production in Cuba was increased 
in the space of r5 years from à million 
tons a year to 4 million tons. | 
Sugar Committee's Important Dis- 
covery. 

The Sugar 
and it is one of its most important 
discoveries that thick canes in: India 
have been produced ‘from ’all times and 
yields from these canes compare 
favourably with some of the best canes 
of the world; that everything was in 
favour of growing better varieties of 
cane, if capital and ‘organisation were 
forthcoming. The prices were running 
high when the Sugar Committee 
conducted its enquiry, promising cent 
per cent. return on the capital, but even 
now the margin of profit is very large. 
Sugar was quoted a little while ago in 
Bombay @ 23 6. Cwt. including cost 
and freight which with’ 15 per cent. 
duty makes it @ Rs. 431 a ton at the 
port and to this must be added railway 
frieght for central’ markets. 

India’s Opportunity. 

India has a rare opportunity of 
developing the sugar industry, saving 
the losses which run into lakhs, and 
supplying not only the home market but 
capturing the expandirig markets of the 
world thus creating an enormous new 
wealth. Zf ‘Cuba could increase tts 
supply from half a militon tons to 4 
million tons im 15 years, why should 
India wait for a hundred years? 


That is the question which the Govern- < 


ment and the Dp have to answer. 
"Java and Indis. . 

India has three lila acres under 
sugar-cane—an area five times that of 
java and the largest in the world. 
India consumes two million tons of gur 
and one million ‘tons of sugar and 
makes 30,000 tons of sugar in “modern 
factories! Indian imports range from 
4,00,000 to 9,00,000 tons of sugar. The 


imports during the war fell to about — 


4,00,000 but while the value of 9,00,000 
tons of sugar before the war was 1,534 
lakhs of rupees, the value of decreased 


imports is 2,184 lakhs of rupees which — 


we are sending out, for a crop which 
can be easily raised in the country. 
Let us examine what Java has accom- 
plished to illustrate the possibilities of 
development in India. The ‘Javanese 
agriculturist following old methods gets 
even to-day from” 28 maunds to 37 
maunds of gur per acre, while the 
factories ' secure 4:24 . tons of white 
sugar per acre! --In. 1894 the yields in 


world at its., 
hére ` 


Committee disset. 
"апа . factory 
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Javé were 2.81 tons, of sugar to the 
add! Java has поў reached) these 
resuits Without an cfort. The Sugar 


Syndicate, a private association, in Java; 


. spends xn research 1,200,000: guilders 


in a year (guilder equals 1s. 8d.) and 


‘maintains ‘a very large staff of" sugar 


chemists and engineers, etc. The field 
work is very carefully 
connected. - One of the largest factories 
made 44 thousand tons of sugar last 
yéar; ` Thè cost of'cané per maund is 
about 6 as. in Java to our 5 to 6 as. 
for thin and 84 as. fpr thick cane. 
India géts about x ton of gur per acre, 


less perhaps than what it got five 
‘hundred years ago; while Java gets 
4 times as much sugar. The Java 
industry with its positive record of 


achievement points to one moral, while 
India with its negative record of 
stagnation points to the other. Mr. 
Clarke by improved methods in the sub- 
tropical climate of  Shahjahanpur has 
produced equally good results. 


Indian ‘Yields Compared. 


Let us for a moment glance over the 
averages obtained in different parts of 
India and: compare them with those ob- 
tained in other countries. Mr. Milligan 
in his very interesting review of agri- 
culture in India gives the following 
yields. The figures, therefore, are the 
latest :— ° 

Bengal 108 maunds of gur or 4o tons 
of cane per acre. | 

"Bombay, Madras and Burma 4o tons 
of cane per acre. 

Assam 50.5 tons of cane per acre. 

Central Provines. 10,200 rupees profit 
per acre. 

Shahjahanpur and Hardoi 35 tons of 


‘cane to the ‘acre. 


-Lyallpur 3 tons of gur to the acre. 
Ranchi 35 tons of cane to the acre. 
Now let us take up .some of the 
largest sugur producing coüntriés:-—' ` 
Cuba 1.9 tons of sugar to the acre: 
Hawaii 4.61 tons of sugar to the’ acre. 
Java 4.24 tons of sugar to the acre. 
` It is evident, Indian thick canes whe- 
ther indigenous such:as are grown in 
Bombay, ‘Madras, Burma and Upper 
India or imported canes such as grown 
at Shahjahanpur are equal to any cane 
in thé world in results. The Indian 
average on the entire area is low per 
acre because in Upper India with its 
large. sugan area only thin canes are 
grown. The agriculturist, cannot 
afford to grow thick varieties, ' if “he 
grows them he cannot crush them, with 
his two ‘or three roller mills. He 
grows thin' and hardy canes, requiring 
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little manüre or irrigation. The cost 
pér,ton does not compare unfavourably 
with thick crop but then the land which 
now gives one ton, is capable of giving 
four .tons, if scientific cultivation, 
irrigation and proper manure were 


' available, 


Organisation and Capital Needed. 
The main point 15 that if capital, 
science, irrigation and manure were 


„available the. Indian agriculturist -will 
produce sugar 'crop$ equal to any in the 
world and also reap rich harvest from 


the rotation crops on the d cane 
land. Mr. , ‘Clarke . who . bas, dane 
splendid work in. U. P. has obtaíned 


36 maunds of wheat per acre from land 


Which had been under сапе: benefiting 
from residual manure only.’ - To. secure 
cheap food the Goverment must stimu- 
late production, cheap grain shops can 
give temporary relief. only to the few. 
It is not easy, however, to move the 
Government. Ап officer wha. gave 
evidence before ‘the Sugar Committee 
is dealing with the report and I am 
assured that‘ matter „15. receiving 
consideration but how many.years shall 
we have to wait fer action? : Who can 
tell? It is nearly three years since 
the Committee was appointed. 


The Markets. 


India needs a million tons of sugat 
for home consumption. It can export tó 
England from 12 to 2 million tons of 
sugar. Most of the sugar producing 
countries have reached' their limit 'of 
production, while consumption of sugar 
within the last decade has increased in 
the United States of America by 24 pet 
cent. ; in the United Kingdom by 14 рег, 
cent., and other European countries by 
8 per cent. The market in India itself 
is expanding enormously and with the 
coming prosperity it will expand even 
more, so that there need be no fear of 
contracting markets. Is India going 
to do it? It can do so if it wants to, 
and that within a fixed period but then 
the Councils must bring the responsi- 
bility home to the Government. We 
need capital but more than capital we 
require compact blocks of land of ‘about 
5,000 acres in each district, where areas 
under cane for the last five years have 
ranged’ between 50,000 acres or over. 
These areas will serve as demonstration 
farms and centres of seed distribution. 
Provide. them and capital” will 
immediately follow. The losses from 
the crop will be saved by the establish- 


.ment of modern factories and yields 


more than doubled. 
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It is absolutely necessary to provide 
compact blocks of land for the growing 


of cane just as was done in Java so 


that science, energy and enterprise may 
concentrate over these areas. Java 
factories control their own plantations. 
Land was acquired by compulsion in 
1833 and now the system is working on 
an entirely voluntary basis. А factory 
would: be wrong- to establish itself 
without the assurance of raw material. 
Their owners might hold it up if they 
so desire. Cane deteriorates in trans- 
port and the factory has to be in the 
centre of a plantation. A cane factory 
works only ioo days in the year. and 
cannot take risks of short supplies: The 
larger the factory the better the results ; 
the difference in a factory crushing 100 
tons and r,ooo tons a day is not less 
than Rs. 30 per ton on the sugar 
produced. The Government can provide 
compact blocks of land by giving 
forest areas now under grass, and by 
acquisition and by private arrangement. 
I have no doubt that capitalists will 
take up at least тоо blocks at once. 
‘There are many districts growing 50,000 
acres of cane which are losing enormous 
wealth. What is the Government going 
to do to help the growers to save their 
losses? Acquisition of 5,000 acres in 
a district of million acres for demonstra- 
tion purposes is not too much to think 
of. Large blocks could be acquired 
. and from the pool 5,000 acres reserved 
for sugar plantation and the rest 
distributed amongst the original holders 
. giving them consolidated holdings taking 
only a fraction of an acre from a few. 
Such an acquisition will be in accord 
with the recommendations of the 
Industtial - Commission. ' The sugar 
plantation is an agricultural undertak- 
ing. Tt will employ agricultural 
labour and as in Java allow the neigh- 
bouring villages to grow the rotation 
crops. Once the system is established 
people will clamour to give their land 
to. the factories. I must refer the 
reader to the chapter on Java in the 
Sugar ‘Committee’s Report to realise 
-*hat can be done in the way of im- 
provement. А 
Subsidiary Industries. | 
"То produce an additional 3. million 
tons of sugar we need enormous quanti- 
ties of oil cake equal in nitrogen to 
300,000 tons'of sulphate of ammonia 
which is about roo times ‘the present 
yield from rur iron factories. India 
exported in 7920, 26 million £ worth 
of ‘oil seeds: which if crushed in the 
country will not only give the required 
.Gil.cake but produce a new wealth of 
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26: million £. 
a maund a plantation can .pay, nearly 
3 rupees a maund.-for the- oH cake. In 
pre-war days oil seeds did not fetch a 
better price in some years, which the 
agriculturist will realise from his cake 
alone which would remain in the coun- 
try to enrich his fields. 


Ihe Manufacturing Side. 

Now if from the agricultural possi- 
bilities we turn to the manufacturing 
side India has a long lee way to make 
up. We crush our canes in bullock 
driven muls which cannot deal with 
thick canes and even when crushing thin 
fibrous canes the people slacken off the 
rollers to lighten the load on their teams, 
thus almost losing half the juice. The 
modern multiple milling with macera- 
tion takes out 80.4 per cent. of the 
juice on the cane while the general 
average in India is 52.4 per cent. The 
Sugar Committee calculated available 
sucrose in any given year on the area 
under cane at 3,144,000 tons of which 
only 52.4 per cent. or 1,647,456 was 
extracted involving a total loss includ- 
ing inversion of 1,068,096, representing 
a- loss of many crores every year., The 
facts challenge the Government and the 
people-for action. | 
А Programme of Three Million Tons. 

There can be no doubt that if we save 
our crushing and boiling losses we can 
produce 700,000 tons of sugar a year 
from the crop already grown. Ап addi- 
tional million ton can be secured by 
growing thick cane on the present areas 
in place of thin canes under improved 
methods and if another 4 to І million 
acres from unused forest and waste 
lands were provided for the crop we 
can depend on getting another million 
ton of sugar. A programme aiming 
at the production of an additional 3 
million tons of sugar is well within the 
range of our, capacity. Т can safely 
assert that given capital, science, 
courageous statesmanship and enter- 
prise, Indja can produce 3 million tons 
of sugar within the next 20 years which 
(à soo rupees а ton means an increased 
annual wealth of Rs. 1,500 millions. 
The capital required say at Rs. тоо for 
a ton of sugar comes roughly to 200 
crores at-present prices and may be less 
if prices fall. Divided over 20 years 
we require only то crores a year. It is 
impossible to raise то crores a year in 
India alone. The enterprise, calls for 
both England and .India to jointly 
raise the capital and share in the 
profits. Most of the capital required 
will have to: be invested for purchasing 


With sugar. @ Rs. 15: 
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plant in England, America or Germany 
and England would do India a service 
and provide employment for the un- 
employed by joining in the enterprise. 
The Pioneer Factories. 

In their report the Sugar Committee 
recommend the raising of a loan for a 
pioneer factory carrying a guaranteed 
interest of 7 per cent. free. of income- 
tax and half share in all profits up to 
13 per cent. If one pioneer factory is 
immediately started in every sugar 
growing province of India it will show 
the way and give the Government 
courage to work out the whole pro- 
gramme, We have heard a great deal 


‘of talk of helping the industrial deve- 


lopment of the country for the last ten 
years. Here is an opportunity for the 
Government to fulfil its pledges. 

The Right Thing. 

The right thing of course will be for 
the Government to make a good start 
by raising 10 crores this year in India 
and England. I have reason to believe 
America will respond readily if asked. 
The capital raised in England will be 
spent in England for the factories 
required, and thus provide work for the 
unemployed while the capital raised in 
India will be spent in India on agri- 
cultural side. India and England both 
wil be blessed in this new joint 
undertaking. 

The Government's Duty. 

We need at least доо factories ; thesc 
factories will need 800 chemists, 1,000 
engineers, I,000 managers, 1,000 
accountants and 1,000 secretaries ancl 
thus provide employment for a large 
number of young men who now for want 
of occupation take up anything that 
promises solution of their difficulties. 
If we go ahead with the industry we 
shall produce in 20 years 3 million tons 
of sugar which at Rs. 500 a ton will 
bring 1,500 millions of new wealth to 
India and an additional 1,500 millions 
may easily be expected from the oil in- 
dustry and improved food crops from 
sugar areas which would mean giving an 
additional income per head in India. 
Not a small achievement and not à 
useless ideal to work for. It will bring 
enormous new business to banks, rail- 
ways, commerce and trade. The 
British Government to-day 15 
arranging credits both at home and 
abroad to rehabilitate their industries. 
Why, should the Government of India 
lag behind and indulge in special 
pleadings to postpone action? It must 
either take action or repudiate thc 
report of the Sugar Committee. 
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TO LIGHTEN LABOUR. 


By 


HUS said a friend of mine a 
few days back as we sat chat- 

ting in our verandah and enjoying 
the cool air and the drizzling rain 
of a happy August day in India. 
“How to make labour lesg 
irksome is the problem of 
problems for students of economies 
to solve." ‘‘Yes’’, said I. ‘‘But have 
you ever thought of it?’ “Мо, 
not yet in the true sense of think- 
img."  ''Well then you must.’ 
So said my friend, and we passed on 
to other interesting topics of the day. 
But since that day the question has 
come to my mind off and on, and has 
made me think of a solution of 
one of the most important pro- 
blems for humanity. It is by no 
means a new problem for I remem- 
ber having read about it in my books 
on socialism. In the early days of 
modern material civilization (using 
the term in the sense in which Pro- 
fessor H. S. Jevons has used it, 
where it means standard of acti- 
vities adjusted to satisfy wants) 
when people saw Domestic System 
of industry, with its fire-side seren- 
ity, independent hours, and clean 
surroundings being replaced by Fac- 
tory Organization, with its separa- 
tion from home and its surround- 
ings, the congestion in big cities, at- 
tended with hopeless squalor and 
dirty living, the monotony of long 
hours spent in the company of a 
dead machine, they began to raise 
their voice against it. Some were 
of opinion that people should revert 
to the old methods of production to 
get rid of the evils of the new, while 
others recommended various devices 
to lessen the rigour of life incidental 
to the factory and large-scale pro- 
duction. One of these was what 
has been aptly called the Eight 
Hours Movement, and which has 
been now happily_realised in almost 
all the industrially important coun- 
tries of the world. Others have 
sought to reduce the rigour of labour 
by introducing machines for all 
heavy and monotonous tasks, but 
unfortunately such devices to relieve 
the physical strain have in most 
cases increased the nervous strain 
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by requiring constant and minute at- 
tention on the part of the operative 
while working with a highly com- 
plex and delicate organism, as most 
of the modern machines are. The 
efforts of the advoeates of better 
housing aecommodation, recreation 
grounds, libraries and so forth have 
also tended in the same direction, 
and I admit that they have gone a 
long way to lessen the rigour of 
labour but still the problem remains 
as urgent as ever. What methods 
then could be adopted to make effort 
(I deliberately avoid here the use of 
the term labour because to a student 
of economies it always suggests the 
idea of pain associated with it) 
which is so very essential for the 
production of utilities that are plea- 
surable and a source of enjoyment 
instead of a source of unwelcome 
pain? 

It would not be difficult to realise 
that an exertion in itself is neither 
painful nor pleasurable. Under 
different circumstances one and the 
same exertion may give both pain 
and pleasure, e.g., a ride on horse- 
back along the river walk taken one 
of these fine evenings with a glorious 
sunset in front may be a source 
of great pleasure to some who are 
doing it just for the sake of taking 
air as they call it and who can at 
once return to their house and busy 
themselves with other pleasurable 
things but it can be a source of great 
pain to others who are riding post- 
haste with a letter from a big official 
after having been all day on his 
horse's back. Feeling of  com- 
pulsion therefore is опе of the 
most important  eauses of mak- 
ing labour irksome. And to this 
may be added the wants of variety 
or what people generally call the 
monotony of work. Then again 
severity of strain and the opinion in 
which certain occupations are held 
by the general public also 
play a very important part in mak- 
ing labour painful. Get rid of these 
and you would have made labour less 
irksome—nay, even pleasurable. 
How to eliminate these is the prob- 
lem before us, and has been before 


"thing. 


all those who have cared to think 

over this problem. 

How to Eliminate the Feeling of 
Compulsion? 

We know that it is difficult for a 
normally constituted man to pass 
his time in a state of perfect inaeti- 
vity. Just as he gets tired after doing 
a work for some time so he also feels 
tired after doing nothing for some 
time, and feels inclined to do some- 
If we could so organise 
a society as to give a man 
work only when he felt impelled to- 


wards it, and only that work 
for which he at that time 
felt inclined, and that too 


only for so long as he continued to 
derive pleasure from it then certain- 
ly we would have eliminated pain 
altogether. At this point somebody 
may almost pertinently remark that 
such a society can never exist, as it 
would be impossible to organise pro- 
duction in it. Well to him I say 
that there is nothing impossible in 
this world, only you want the right 
sort of men to do it. But with all this 
I am compelled to admit that such 
an organisation is only capable of 
being realised in a society which 
consists of a limited number of peo- 


ple. To begin with, it would 
require а very close study 
for sometime of a large num- 


ber of typical men and women to 
find out towards what forms of ac- 
tivity they naturally turn after 
different periods of inactivity. Then 
again we will have to study this 
under varied sets of circumstances, 
and after accumulating a very com- 
prehensive experience in this line, 
we will have to adjust wants and the 
production of commodities calculat- 
ed to satisfy these wants to peculiar 
activities studied above. The range 
of wants, and the range of the met- 
hods of producing commodities 
necessary to satisfy those wants 
should be such as not to fall outside 
the range of activities discovered 
above. But if all this were practic- 
able, I say labour would lose its irk- 
someness, and become pleasurable; 
but the difficulty is that the human 
race constituted as it is at present is 
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not fit to realise this in actual life, 
and therefore this method of making 
labour altogether pleasurable has to 
be set aside. Anyway it teaches us 
one thing that as far as possible a 
man should be employed on that 
kind of work only for which he has 
got a natural liking. Every man has 
got one thing or another, I mean 
one kind of activity or another for 
which he has a passion. Thus there 
are some men who are very fond of 
horse-riding, while, there are others 


who take delight in reading. One 
should be a sowar and the 
other а Reader in Economics 


or History or Philosophy as 
he may choose to be. In this way 
although we cannot altogether eli- 
minate the feeling of compulsion, we 
ean do so to a very large extent. 
Length of Hours. 


Then again the feeling of com- 
pulsion ean be very much eliminated 
if the hours of work were not very 
much longer than the period after 
which an average man felt inclined 
to stop.a particular activity. This 
is the utmost that one can say as to 
the length of hours and the result- 
ing mental and physical strain. No 
common length of hours can and 
should be laid down, as the advo- 
eates of the eight-hour movement 
have done, for if you do so you neg- 
lect to take into account the peculiar 
conditions of different trades and 
occupations. Severity of physical 
strain in some occupations as in dig- 
ging earth with a spade in India, is 
so great that continuous eight hours 
work on that would be very irksome; 
while eight hours spent in watering 
a flower-bed may not only be not 
at all irksome but positively pleasur- 
able to some men. Again eight 
hours’ continuous work in the office 
of the Accountant-General in India 
18 far more severe than eight hours 
spent in a typist’s chair. The length 
of the hours as I have said above 
should be fixed for each individual 
industry or occupation and it should 
never be very much longer than that 
time after which an average man 
feels inclined to stop. This can 
only be done after gaining a lot of 
experience, and needs statistical 
study over a large area and a pretty 
long time. | 
Monotony of Work. 


Combined with long hours is the 
phenomenon of monotony of work, 
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and if we were to think for a minute 
we would find that long hours by 
themselves have no meaning unless 
we say long hours spent continu- 
ously in doing a particular task. 
Man, as I have remarked above, is 
never inactive. He is always doing 
this thing or that, sometimes physi- 
cally sometimes mentally. So it is 
not labour for long hours that is irk- 
some, it is labour on the same kind of 
work for continuous hours that is 
irksome, therefore what we should 
attempt is to eliminate this element 
of monotony or continuous work on 
one occupation. It is unscientific 
as well as uneconomic to reduce 
very much the hours of labour of 
workers in a certain industry and 
then to leave the labourers free for 
all the hours of the day. It is un- 


scientific as it fails to understand. 


the significance of monotony and 
long hours, and it is uneconomic ав it 
causes the whole weight of the sup- 
port of a man on one industry and 
thus raises the expenses of produc- 
tion of the commodity produced by 
that industry. What we have to do 
is to distribute the hours of work of 
a man between two, three or four 
occupations in such a way that one 
sueceeds another as a sort of re- 
ereation. Shorter hours without 
any wholesome provision for spend- 
ing the extra hours is likely to lead 
to the multiplication of vices like 
drink, gambling, debauchery and so 
forth. It was perhaps the recog- 
nition of this fact that led people to 
provide reading rooms, libraries, 
play-grounds, in and out-door games, 
theatres and cinemas and various 
other items of enjoyment for their 
hands. But time passed in all these 
beyond a certain limit is nothing but 
wasted from an economic point of 
view, апа therefore efforts should be 
made to alternate the serious осеп- 
pations of a man in a pleasure-giving 
way as far as possible. When I 
say this I do not mean for a second 
to be understood that I deprecate 
such light occupations as mentioned 
above. They are not only useful in 
keeping intact the capacity for the 
work of a man, but also help in de- 
veloping it still more; but if indulg- 
ed to excess they are as harmful as 
the excessive use of all other things. 
A scientific distribution of time be. 


tween various occupations and acti-. 


vities should be arrived at, and it 
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should be aimed at to give society a 
maximum of  satisfaction—where 
satisfaction is the sum-total of eco- 
nomic output plus pleasure derived 
by the man. Neither the maximum 
of output should be aimed at nor 
the maximum of individual  plea- 
sure. 
Public Opinion in which a Particular 
Olass of Labour is Held. 
Another important element in 
making labour irksome or pleasur- 
able is the opinion of the general 
public about it. Generally a task 
held in publie estimation is less irk- 
some than a task whieh is held in 
eontempt. At the first sight it ap- 
pears almost absurd to say that the 
opinion of other people inereases or 
deereases the severity of labour. But 
a little thought would show that 
there is nothing absurd about it. Tt is 
perfectly true and logical. Will 
power exercises a very strong influ- 
ence on the capacity of a man to 
do work for a given length of time. 
It has been seen that a man with 
strong will-power can undergo phy- 
sical and mental fatigue for much 
longer times than a man of stronger 
physique, but weaker will-power. 
Now when а particular kind 
of labour has ап idea of 
contempt about it, it weak- 
ens Ње will-power of man, and 
thereby brings about the senses of 
exhaustion very soon; and quite the 
contrary is the result where a work 
is held in general esteem. Tt is 
very essential therefore that dignity 
of all kinds of labour should be pro- 
elaimed and impressed upon the 
minds of the people at large so that 
all the foolish ideas about physieal 
labour being less honourable than 
mental labour and so forth may be 
eliminated, and a continual psycho- 
logical factor that weakens the po- 
wer of endurance be got rid off. 
Fine Arts and Irksome Feeling. 
These are some of the ways in 
which labour ean be made less irk- 
some and there are others by which 
labour can be made more pleasur- 
able, Inereasing the feeling of 
pleasure or decreasing the feeling of 
pain are almost identical in their re- 
sult, and we would therefore pass 
on to discuss some. of those things 
that are ealeulated to increase the 
feeling of pleasure by doing a partie- 
ular work. One of the most im- 
portant faetors that may help in 
this direction would be the introduc- 
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tion of the. element of.beauty in our 
articles of production and dvelop- 


ment of the sense of appreciation of 


beautiful things їп our workmen. 
That beautiful things are made by 
workmen proves that consumers 
at large have developed tastes for 
artistic things, and not for ugly 
things. Every country therefore 
should make conscious efforts to 
develop tastes of the people for fine 
arts and beautiful things. There 
are people who seem to "believe that 
a desire for things other than the 
mere necessaries of life, and these 
too of the erudest form, is something 
undesirable, but they are mistaken 
and forget that art plays a very im- 
portant part in making labour legs 
irksome. A poliey of few and sim- 
. ple wants satisfied by crude and 
coarse commodities may be a good 
and necessary policy for a nation to 
adopt for а temporary period of 
stress and difficulty, -but if adopted 
as а permanent national policy it is 
bound .to affect  prejudieialy the 
health and happiness of the people. 


Division of Labour and Artistic Pro- 
duction, 


Much of the sense of joy that a 
workman must have felt by pee 
at his finished product, has been lost 
' to him now by the RUM of 

: 


. [ 99FAES are at present imported 
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minut deivision of labour that.is met 
with in the present ‘material civi- 
lization. No sense of joy or pride 
ean gladden the heart of a man who 
makes only pin heads. year in and 
year out, and the more so when he 
makes the same by means of a mac- 
hine where he has only to turn a 
handle or to press a button. What 
pleasure to a man from his work who 
makes long legs of chairs day after 
day and who ean never have the 
satisfaction of looking at the finish- 
ed article as his own | handiwork? 
No doubt division of labour makes 
things cheaper, by increasing the 
productive efficiency of the worker, 
but this is and should be looked 


upon as means towards. an end—the. 
happiness of human kind.. Неге too 
we have to strike a balance ‘and. to. 


carry on division ‘of labour only so 
far as may give the maximum of 
satisfaction—and not the maximum 
of produet only. ; 

Conclusion. · І ges 


"The attempt that I have 


lessén the irksome feeling. in labour 
is by no means exhaustive, апа I 


never meant it to be exhaustive, My 


whole purpose in writing the above 
linês is to bring to the notice of the 
publie the urgency of the problem 
and to excite their imagination to 


Loofahs. 


.made. 
above to suggest ways and means to. 
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think out some  eonstructiye.. and 
practical policy, and to invite criti- 
cism of my ideas about. it. The prob- 

lem-is во large-in magnitude as well 


ag . in importance .: that it 
needs . the service of more 
thar brain, . and then it may 
admit -of some satisfactory solu- 


tion. However, I wish to add here a 
word about the development of artis- 
tic spirit in producers as well as con- 
sumers, and my criticism of efforts to 
adopt coarse and ugly things. When 
I advocate the-use and the produe- 
tion of things beautiful, I do not by 
any means lend my support to a very 
high standard of living, where peo- 
ple луоша be simply running mad 
after collecting all sorts of beautiful 
things. ~.As-uspal I say. that let the’ 
wants of the--people be few but 
wholesome and let them be satisfied 
with beautiful things. If society is 
really to lessen the rigour of life 
and labour it must decrease its un-. 
necessary. wants, because if this is 
not done it would be difficult to orga- 
nise production on. the lineg récom- 
mended in this magazine. Then again 
my partial deelaration against. 
coarse and ugly things should not be : 
interpr eted to mean а run after fine 
things, but a caution, against the 
evils that are likely to result if their 
use were adopted as a permanent na- 

tional policy. . | 


to compete successfully with the lighter- 


into the United Kingdom mostly 
from Japan. This variety is the 
product of Lufa Cylindrica, which is 
not indigenous to India, and experi- 
ments in its introduction in this, country 
have not so far been successful. The 
varieties ordinarily found in India are 
Г. Acutangula and Т. Aegypiiaca, 
The former and the’ sweet subvariety of 
the latter are cultivated: as vegetables, 
while the bitter subvariety of the latter 
grows wild. The former is soft and 
not suitable for use as a loofah but both 
varieties of Lufa Aegydtiaca have a 


hard and durable fibrous coat and there ` 


appears to be no reason why these should 
not sell well in the London market. 
They ‘are inexpensive to cultivate, 


. prolific, and easily prepared for the · 


market. Planted in March, -they are 
j harvested in September and are then 
retted in’ running water for one to two 

weeks, after which the fibrous sponges 
. arê allowed to dry and 'the seeds are 


then knocked out by beating. In order 


coloured Japanese. product bleaching 
would, be necessary, at. any rate until 
the Indian variety has established its 
footing on the market, and careful 
grading by length is essential. Im- 


porters have no use for loofahs less - 


than ten inches long, and bales should 
not contain sizes varying to the extent 
of more than two inches. The loofahs 
now on the market vary in length from 


ten to twenty inches and аге. раскей in. И 


bales of r,ooo to r,soo pieces of the 


larger sizes and 3,000 to 4,000 of, the ae 


smaller sizes. 
Recent quotations шышы in London 
were :— 
r2in./r4in. at 12 to 16s. per roo. 
r4in./16in. at 18 to, 26s, per тоо. 
. I8in./zoin. at 24 to 305. per: 100. 
The Director-General of Commercial 


Intelligence, 1, Council House Street, ` 


Calcutta, will be glad to hear from 


firms in a position to supply Indian... 


Loofahs. in quantity. е Indian 


Trade J ournal. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY IN CEYLON. 


й 


LINDER the patronage of. His 
, Excellency Sir William Manning, 
thel Goverrior of Ceylon, the Young 
Meh' s Association of Colombo will hold 
in February next an All-Ceylon Indus- 
tries Exhibition. The cost of running 
the show will be about Rs. 40,000. 
‘Bhe Government Revenue Officers of 
the} different parts of the island, and a 
large number of influential folk, have 
` promised support. The profits of the 
exhibition will.be used to. establish a 
permanent home for Ceylon arts, 
crafts, and industries. Businessmen 
should note this. 

Establishment of Centrial Depots. 

The Ceylon Honorary Chiefs! Asso- 
-ciation decided recently to establish 
central - depots for the sale and 
, encouragement of Ceylon cottage ware. 
‘Depots on the same line are now being 
established at the different centres of 
the ‘Ceylon Social Service League. 
This will clearly give the workers a fair 
return for their trouble. Just now they 
` are paid very badly by the profiteering 
Colombo shopkeeper- middleman. 
‘Weaving. 
` 'His Excellency the Governor, when 
‘he Ivisited the Rajagiriya Weaving 
School at Colombo, recently, wrote in 
the ! visitors’ book :—‘‘The articles 
"Shown were for the most part of a high 
` standard and I purchase some cloth for 
-my 'personal use." "The Hon. the 
Colonial Secretary wrote :—“I am 
intensely interested' in the work of this 
„school. The rapidity with which the 
pupils seem to acquire proficiency re- 
flects great credit on the principal. 
The movement should go far, as others 
‘in different parts of the island are now 
' following the example.” 

The Rajagiriya Weaving School was 
started. m 1912 with four boys under 
` the principalship of Mr. Dolapihilla, 
the first holder of the Mudaliyar Hewa- 


" vitaràne Japanese scholarship. In the 
first | eight years 63 boys received 
, diplomas. Many of* ‘these opened up 


- weaving factories or schools in different 
parts of the island. Reports show that 
* 16 of these minor weaving schools, 
, Which use ros hand-looms, are now 
giving employment to 150 workers, of 
Whom 27 àre- girls. “A girls’ weaving 
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The. Coming Exhibition. 
By H. DON CLEMENT. 


class was opened at the Rajagiriya 
Weav ing School in August of last year. 
The six pupils instructed now turn out 
excellent cloth. All the yarn now used 
for hand-loom weaving is imported 
chiefly from India. It is treated as a 
manufactured article, and accordingly 
a duty is charged. It is hoped that the 
Local Government will make the im- 
portation of weaving machinery and 
yarn free of customs charges. Arrange- 
ments are now being made by the school 
to import a spinning machine from 
India. 

: The Local Government paid a grant 
of Rs. 15,000 to the school in rọrọ. 
This was doubled last year. Young 
men trained in weaving at the expense 
of the Local Government are posted in 
different parts of the island to encourage 
villagers to take up weaving. The 
rapid multiplication of weaving schools 
has made Government to appoint a 
special organising inspector. The 
Revenue Officer of the Eastern Province 
has created a fund at Jaffna to enable 
weavers to buy improved looms and to 
advance money for furthering’ their 
trade. ‘The Agriculture Department is 


‘strongly encouraging the growing of 


cotton. Here there is always a ready 
sale, at fair-prices, for handloom made 
cloth. The natives always prefer it to 
the imported machine made material on 
account of its greater durability. The 
future outlook of hand-loom weaving 
in Ceylon is сене promising. 
Mat-weaving. | 

The local mat trade is big. Some of 
the material marketed has beautifully- 
coloured patterns worked on them. 
These realise a fair price according to 
the workmanship and quality of the 
material employed. Plain mats of the 
same size sell at a lower price. This 
is sometimes exported in ‘bulk to India 
and Europe for packing. The 
Government Inspector of Industries 
introduced recently a mat-weaving loom, 
which turns out a beautiful artice for 
outerverandah covering.. The new mat 
is reported to be selling well. 
Brass Work. 

Jaffna makes some beautiful ware. 
Other places where brass-ware is manu- 
factured are Tangalla, Kalutara, Kandy 


The Tangalla brass- 
ware industry has existed from time 
immemorial. ‘The chief articles manu- 
factured here are pots and pans, lamps, 
betel-stands, fittings for carts, bells, 
incense burners, locks, bolts and hinges. 
Most of these articles are crude and 
plain. All of these articles are made 
at the. other places named. Of late 
encouragement by tourists and local 
brass-ware admirers has brought out 
some really pretty specimens of wash- 
stand sets, bowls, vases of various sizes 
and shapes, trays, ink-stands, fruits, 
birds and animals. The workers are 
clever but in many cases improvement 1s 
prevented by poverty. Gold. and silver 
wire work of special beauty is manu- 
factured at Jaffna. Galle tortoise-shell 
ware sells well to-day. 

Lacquer Work. 

Lacquer work now manufactured at 
Galle, Kandy and Tangalla compares 
very favourably with the best Japanese 
work. Articles made at Tangalla a 
generation or two ago can yet be seen 
as good as new. The annual sale of 
lacquer walking sticks alone at the 
Kandy Art Museum is very substantial. 
The encouragement on the part of the 
Government is doing much to keep the 
industry running. 


and Negombo. 


' Pottery. 


A kind of painted pottery and 
earthenware toys is made at Matale 
and Kelaniya. When the trade was 
about to die out at Matale some workers 
were taken to Kandy, where they now 
work under Government supervision. 
Pot making is considered a low sort of 
work, so it is being abandoned for 
other employments by the badahala or 
potter caste of people. The heavy 
import of good Indian pot ware has also 
discouraged the manufacture of pots and 
pans locally. There is any amount of 
good clay. <A pottery factory run on 
modern lines, considering the island’s 
growing demands, should pay hand- 
somely. 

Rattan Work. 

The Government Industries Inspector 
is now making arrangements to give 
lessons іп cane-work .in industrial 
schools. Some Malacca cane imported 


' here by furniture dealers is made into 
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fine cane furniture by a few skilled 
workers at Colombo. 
Oarpentry. 

Ivory carving work is done almost 
exclusively at Galle. It is confined to 
very few craftsmen. Moratuwa, Kalu- 
tara and Batticaloa are well-known for 
wood-carving. The  Moratuwa furni- 
ture industry was founded by the 
Sinhalese King, Prakrama Bahu the 
Great, who imported skilled workmen 
from India. At one time some of the 
best furniture of the East went out from 
Moratuwa. Still, the Moratuwa wood- 
workers, many of whom are very poor, 
turn out beautiful abony, teak and 
nadun furniture which is much sought 
after by the wealthy people of the 
island and by furniture exporters. The 
export of furniture of Sinhalese design 
is steadily increasing. 

Lace-making. 

Lace-making is one of the principal 
cottage industries of the island. The 
chief places of manufacture are Cotta 
and Nugagoda, near Colombo, and 
Galle. Lace-making is now taught in 
all girls’ schools. Government is 
giving strong financial support. 
Basket-weaving. 

To encourage basket-weaving the 
Director of Education has informed the 
head teachers of Government schools in 
which basket-weaving is taught that a 
bonus of Rs. 30 will be paid to every 
teacher who satisfies the inspector of 
bafket-weaving that she has done good 
work as a teacher of a class of not less 
than 20 girls during this year. Recent- 
ly, the Kalutara Basket Association 
held a teachers! examination. The 
results are not out still. 

At ‘an agri-horticultural show held 
recently at Kalutara a curious basket 
made of kitul palm fibre and beauti- 
fully decorated with silver fittings was 
noticed. It was said to be over a 
century old. Still it was quite strong. 
The method of making it is lost. It is 
reported that a-pretty basket is made at 
Matara of finely-split coloured rattans. 
The patterns аге attractive. The 
basket, which is very strong, has a 
wooden bottom. Its top covering is 
often of ebony, and the hinges, handle 
and hasp are made of silver. The 
making of bamboo  nursery-baskets, 
packing baskets and plant shields is a 
big cottage industry of Uduwara. At 
Kurunegala are manufactured local 
cane baskets for tea-plucking. 
Hat-making. . 

Encouraged by the big success of the 
Kalutara hat industry two European 
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gentlemen of Colombo started a lady's 
hat manufacturing Company recently, 
and now hats modelled on the most 
fashionable home designs are made of 
nava bark at the Salawa Stores, Slave 
Island, Colombo. The company is 
receiving considerable assistance from 
the Government chemist in its experi- 
ments with various dyes. The Ameri- 
can, London, , Australian, Egypt and 
South African demand for nava hats is 
very strong, so the Colombo hat manu- 
facturing company has decided to put 
up а special plant to clean and cure the 
bark. This will certainly result in a 
better article being turned out. The 
company is now making arrangements 
to grow nava trees, as the present bark 
supply is unsatisfactory. An effort is 
also being made to turn out straw hats 
out of bleached palmirah palm leaf. 
The sale of the Kalutara lady’s hat 
made of the Ceylon date palm leaf .is 
steadily growing. 
Oocoanut-shell Ware. 

The carving of  cocoanut-shell is 


‘carried on to some extent at Galle and 


Kalutara. Some pretty reading-lamps 
were made at the latter place recently. 
Some of the cups, saucers and spoons 
made of cocoanut-shell at Galle recently 
are really very well done. А short 
time ago an unhusked cocoanut carved 
into a man's face attracted some 
attention at Colombo. 

Lead Pencils, 

Locally-made lead pencils, ink, soap 
and distemper have been found to be 
quite as good, as the imported material. 
Lead pencils and distemper are manu- 
factured only in a very small way now. 
There are a few ink factories which are 
doing good business, but more business 
could certainly be done if capital were 
available. The island imports to-day 
a large quantity of bottled inks from 
America, England and India. There 
are a number of small bar-soap factories 
scattered all over the island. There is 
still much scope for extension of this 
industry. Except at one fairly big 
factory at Colombo, little or no per- 
fumed soap is made here. 
Rope-making.  . | 

Many poor people in the cocoanut 
area of the island are engaged in coir- 


- rope making by hand. There is nothing 


like organised work ог · sales,. so the 
middleman makes a very big profit. 
The export of coir торе · is very large 
to-day. It is rapidly growing. Another 
industry which has escaped the notice 


- of the Local Government.so far is 


hemp-rope and string making and net 
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weaving in the fishing villages on the 
sea-board of the Western Province. 
Colombo 'chetties who import hemp 
make much money out of 'this business. 
Local Economic Policy. 

Until a few years ago it was thought 
sound economic policy to transfer what 
had been done for centuries by manual 
labour in homes to machinery іп 
factories. Now it is found that it is 
not quite wise to destroy home 
industries and that still many indus- 
tries could be made to pay a fair 
return. So to-day the development of 
cottage industries is the first care of 
local district administrators. Recent 
exhibitions show that there is a steady 
revival of old cottage industries. The 
Local Government deserves special 
praise for the work of encouragement 
so far done. 

Oil Kings of Britain. 

A steady world-wide agitation is 
maintained upcn the : ‘‘possibility”’ 
of а petrol shortage in the coming 


year. The price of petrol in England 
is only zs. $à2.; but: the price here 
is Rs. 3-3-0 or about 4s. тоф. 
per gallon! And it is still 
rising. Contracts rates have recently 
been put up 6o cts. a gallon 
for three-year-contracts ! Pleas аге 


innumerable for raising the price of 
petrol. No consideration is given to 
the development of the agricultural and 
industrial . resources of the Empire, 
which indisputably depends upon cheap 
transport. And now, Mr. Churchill 
has taken steps to find out if power 
alcohol could be got on a commercial 
basis out of India’s, waste vegetable 
matter, straw, savannah ог elephant 
grass, and bamboo. But are the petrol 
resources of the Empire altogether 
explored? There are great hopes of 
finding oil in India’s North-Western 
frontier, in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
along the foot hills of the Himalayas ; 
also in Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopo- 
tamia. India has her iron kings in the 
far-sighted, enterprising Tatas. It is 
splendid. Who are her own oil kings? 
Should not the stronger sons of India 
plough to win their country’s independ- 
ence? 

Let us take courage by counting the 
British oil. kings :— 

Sir Marcus Samuel, Bart. 

Probably the greatest. of British oil 
kings is Sir Marcus Samuel, Bart., 
Chairman of the Anglo-Egyptian Oil 
Fields Co., the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum 
Co., and the Asiatic Petroleum Co. It 
is a well-known fact that these com- 
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the world. The Shell Co. has its 
strongholds in the Far East. Sir 
Marcus Samuel may well .be called 
England's ‘‘Rockfeller’’. 
| Sir Marcus suggested the, double 
bottom to ordinary ships when oil 
| tankers were being destroyed by the 
ı German submarines during the late war 
| and thus secured a constant supply of 
г petrol for the British Navy. This and 
| other valuable work done by him during 
the war has made him a Baronet of 
; Britain, a Knight Commander of the 
| Order of the Rising Sun of Japan, a 
, Commander of the Order of Leopold of 
Belgium, and a holder of the Legion of 
Honour.of France. 
; He will never be forgotten so long as 
| the. motor lasts for the reply he gave 
,to a deputation of motor owners and 
manufacturers : “The price of a 
icommodity is what it will fetch I” 
‘Mr. H. W. A. Deterding. 


A lesser luminary in the oil business 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| panies do а very large business all over 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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is Mr. H. W. A. Deterding, Managing 
Director of the Asiatic Petroleum Co., 

and Director in several other oil com- 
panies, including the big shell concern. 
He is well-known in England as the 
‘Petrol Napoleon", 


Mr. W. Cohen. 

Mr. Whaley Cohen, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., 
is also a very active member of the 
Boards of Directors of some twenty- 
five other oil companies. He certainly 
is one of London's most clever men. 
Sir Oharles Greenway, Bart. 

Sir Charles Greenway, Bart., is 
Chairman and Managing Director of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., and the British 
Petroleum Co. He is also a member 
of the Boards of Directors of several 
other oil concerns, including the Burma 
Oil Co., and the Bakhtari Oil Co. 


Sir John Trail Cargill. 
Sir John Trail Cargill is Chairman 
of the Burma Oil Co., the largest 
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British-owned oil concern. He is also 
a Member of the Boards of Directors of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., and of the 
United. British West Indian Petrol 
Syndicate. 


Lord Cowdray. 

Lord Cowdray, first Baron of 
Midhurst, and President of Messrs. S. 
Pearson and Sons, Ltd., has developed 
extensive oil fields in Mexico. He 
built a large oil refinery at Jnititlan. 
He supplied a large quantity of oil fuel 
to the British fleet during the war. He 
is one of the few British oil men who 
are taking an active interest in politics. 


Mr. Francis Powell. 

Mr. Francis Powell, as Chairman of 
the Anglo-American Oil Co., concen- 
trates his energy upon the betterment 
of the business of that Company only, 
but, on account of that, he is by no 
means a small man. 

And now, wake up India’s gallant 
sons | 
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‚ and be immediately entered 


. note. be handed to the door-man, — 





Warehouse and Despatch Room. 


T* is an indisputable fact that the 
Profits earned by sheer hard labour 
in other departments can be partially or 
wholly lost in a badly organised ware- 
house. 

The surest way to get robbed is to 
leave many opportunities as invitations 
to potential thieves. A warehouse with 
many doors and open windows from 
which articles can be handed or dropped 
to accomplices have invited many 
cases of systematic robbery in a small 
way totalling to an appalling amount in 
the aggregate. 

Notices stuck about on the Warehouse 
wall threatening prosecution to anyone 
caught in possession of any article be- 
‘longing to the firm have little or no 
good effect. They serve rather as a 
"temptation to a certain type of employee 
іо try and beat the organisation 
indicated by the notice. The same may 
be said of the systematic searching of 


' staff. 


A warehouse should have but one 
open entrance and one open exit. All 
goods received should come in one way 
ito the 
Goods Inwards Book. All goods 
despatched should go out by another 
door and a duplicatexof the despatch 
who 
should be a tested, trustworthy em- 
ployee. and not underpaid. 


Signatures should be obtained for 
all goods at each stage :— 


(a) Packer should sign for 5 cwt. of 

Ground Coffee in the Storeman’s 
‘ Book when received for packing 

in tins. 

The Storeman should sign for 5 

cwt. of Coffee packed in tins 

when the packing and labelling 
is finished and they are handed 
back into store. 

The Warehouseman should sign 

for the same as despatched and 

enter customer and quantity and 
so on at each stage, however 
many stages there may be. 
System cannot prevent fraud but it is a 
great deterrent. Where possible it is 
a good thing to make each deal a thing 
by itself and make a complete clear- 
ance before the next is taken in hand. 

Always have a Carrier’s signature 
book and have your Carrier’s call at 
stated times and arrange for supervision 
of a senior at such times—when goods 
are leaving your warehouse. ' 

An occasional rough-estimate stock- 
taking during the period between detail 
stock-takings is an excellent plan and 
will prevent serious leakage. 

Return every item to store at the end 
of each day and leave no unpacked item 
lying around your Warehouse to tempt. 

Let the proprietor walk as frequently 
as possible through his warehouse and 
notice in how many small ways his 
profits are being wasted and ee 
ЕЕ all such waste, 
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-THE REAL NEED OF INDIA. ` 


ine 3 ` © Ву О. M. Thomas, M.A, LLB. - 


HEN diseussing.-the - needs of 
India, in publie &nd in private, 

I Pave heard, many a time and oft, 
people say with more than ordinary 
assurance that character is the one 
thing necessary for her salvation. 
The pious w belief, Sometimes во 
pieturesquely expressed, is not eap- 


‘able of being shared univer- 
sally and without“  reserva- 
tions. I am not, sure if. i 


am justified in marring their enjoy- 
ment of such an easy “solemnity as 
that in which they grow eloquent on 
the potency of character, by an open 
and ‘avowed expression of dissent. 
However, I have a vague faney that 
private satisfaction ought to give 
way before publie weal. An earnest 
desire to promote the làtter I plead 
as an extenuating eireumstanee of 
my making bold to. give loud expres. 
sion to my cheap scepticism ! d 
That I may preclude the possibi- 
lity of miseoneeption, it is well to 
state at this stage that. it is never for 
a moment implied' that character 
exercises little or no influence over 
the destiny of a nation. [t undoubted- 
ly is a great force. A community of 
men, henest, independent, brave and 
chivalrous, in other’ words possess- 
ing those attributes which constitute 
that complex something called Cha- 
racter is a valuable national asset. 
“That righteousness exalted a nation 
is a truism which. has stood the 
test of time since Isrel went into 


exile and Romulus built the Eternal 


City. All that is true. But one 
demurs to the doctrine of character 
when one takes.the réla&ve' import- 
ance and imminenee of the various. 
needs of modern India. 
present-day people of India, old and 
young, reached sueh unfortunate or 
pathetie pass as to make it necessary 
for moral philosophers to invert 
every tub and to preach devoutly to 
them from over its top “‘to take a 
thought and mend"? ТЕ seems to 
me that the answer to that question 
in the affirmative shows a lack of vi- 
sion of onr future and an ignorance 
of the heritage of our past. The cha- 
racteristic feature of the ancient 
civilization of India as well as that of 
other countries of the Orient, is the 


Мег future: 


Have the Jj 


deep and innate spirituality under- 
lying it. Historically -and .-tradi- 
tionally she is religious. This religi- 
ous spirit which was mainly responsi- 
ble for the very large contributions 
made by India to the culture and 
‘civilisation of the world, is not mere- 
ly a matter of antiquity. It is still ех. 
tant though occasionally the rapid 
changes of social customs and a thin 
veneer of western civilization may 
hide it from the eyes of a casual 
observer. Nor is the turn for the 
"things of the Spirit" which 15. so 
peeuliarly Indian, or Eastern, in.an 
imminent danger of being ‘over. 
whelmed by the. sweep of what is 
popularly designated.as materialism. 


No better testimony to the 
inveterateness of the Indian 
religious instinct can ђе. found. 
than the ° fact that. a pro- 


longed alien education and a sustain- 
ed Western missionary enterprise 
have not in any remarkable degree 
changed it. Now, as long as this 
religious hold lasts—I believe it still 
exists in the Indian. mind—all erav. 
en apprehensions of a probable 
moral breakdown seem to be mis- 


‘placed; furthermore there is hardly 


any necessity for over-emphasizing 
the importance of character. The 
real need of India -is altogether 
different. 

It has been said that the attempt, 
made in certain quarters, to treat a 
high ethical attainment as a panacea 
for all the ills with which India ‘is 
set proceeds on a wrong diagnosis as 
well as on a lack of understanding of 
From the point of view 
whieh is wisely worldly rather than 
otherwise other-wordly, the chief 
causes of many of the familiar ail- 
ments of our country are, broadly 
speaking, political and economic. 
Perhaps ‘the one cause is political. 


We do not hold in: our hands the. 


destiny of our own eountry. The 
pathology of the Indian disease 
could be resolved or reduced irto 
that simple truth. Political sub- 
ordination naturally’ and necessarily 
brings in its wake other evils not less 
startling or serious. 
economic serfdom. 

tive methods of a foreign administra- 


‚ош maladies. 


Jong way. іо bring a “big? 


One such. is ' 
The exploita-: 


tion tend to impoverish any eountry 


and India's proverbial poverty per- 
petuates her foreign domination. 
Quite a commonplace it is that poli- 
tical and economic dependence act 
and re-aet on each other. He who 
pants for a healthy, rejuvenated and 
re-incatnated India must see that the. 
axe is applied to the root of all evils. 
What is that axe? It is not soul- 
force or spiritualisation of politics. ° 
To conciliate ''great"" men, I may 
say that it is not only that. India 
has & reserve.of soul-force, but piti- 
ably lacks in other forces. А train- 
ed and well-developed intellect, is 
perhaps the only weapon due DÀ 
foreible with which weJhave to. figh 
" What, our is 
wants more than anything is a high 
intelleetual development. Nothing 


. but chauvinism could prevent us 


from realising at once that in respect 
of high, original thinking we, at pre- 
sent, are inferlor to many other na- 
tions in the world. Leading educa- 


tionists with long experience of 
Indian students have frequently de. 


plored the utter want of the habit of 
independent judgment characteris- 


tie of the younger generation of In- 


dia. We cannot discount the truth 
of such un-complimentary observa- 


. tions on. the score of prejudice, for 


the same critics have not hesitated 
to pay handsome and eloquent tri- 
butes to the prodigious memory of 
the young Indian. The sad thing is 
that the student population of India 
is most pitifully obsessed with the 
idea of ''seraping through.’’ College 
education is coveted for the sake of 
a degree. The string of letters which 
fires the imagination of our young 
men, rather their guardians, goes a 
dowry 
and sometimes—only sometimes and 
not invariably, as of old—a govern- 
ment job. The temptation to sub- 


ordinate the: real end and aim of 
. higher education, namely the fullest 


and the most harmonious develop- 
ment of.all our faculties to paltry 
considerations of this kind leads to 
the perilous’ practice of ‘‘cramm- 
ing." Absolutely no attempt is made, 
or attention paid, to develop the art 
of thinking, 
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ош Стене, re s of inating 
as they are supposed to be, have to 
bear, very justly, the lion's share of 
the blame for the present intellectual 
~~ torpor of India, They certainly do 
^^. not make the mistake of encouraging 
a originality. Sometimes,  euriously 
. enough, they go out of their way to 
erush it altogether. One of the chief 
but morbid anxieties of an ordinary 
Indian under-graduate is to ascer- 
tain on the eve of his examinations 
ihe whim and fancies of his exami- 
ners, for success generally depends 
upon. the skill to eater to individual 
pr Alas! ` w hat a ars 

























ral mong young коз тра Tn a re- 
‘cent lecture delivered by Dr. Rabin- 
— dranath Tagore at the Caleutta Uni- 
“versity Institute on ‘National 
27 Education,” he said, that ‘‘indepen- 
° dence of judgment and study self- 
confidence are needed by the East to- 
дау. They are specially needed by 
m södern ‘India. 
The want of originality in India 
ich in evidence in every con- 
le. branch of life, But no- 
here is it so conspieuous as in the 
| matter of inventive skill. For seve- 
ral centuries past, India has not pro- 
duced one man to be compared with, 
|. say, Edison. It may be sugg gested by 
- some that Edisons are “sports, 
True but Qur-eountry has not produe- 
еа even h inventors of 
ordinary respectability. Our discove- 
ries in the various branches of Sei- 
 enee.are, with the exception of those 
of Bose and Ray, few and trifling. 
How. regrettable is the proportion 
between € eur Boses and Rays and our 
three hundred and twenty millions. 
Yet there is hardly any country in 
the world which needs inventive skill 
so much as India. Its poverty and 
pathetic clinging to the elemental 
forees of Nature are a sorry spec- 
taele. The somewhat abundant sup- 
ply of raw-materials here lends a 
grim: humour to the tragedy. The 





























. preuner. | 
been eeonomically so dependent on 
Laneashire or Japan and her politi- 
cal salvation would have been speed. 


| шл then forces itself to the front 


A single fact is worth a ship-load of 
argument.—Old English. 


Facts are stubborn things.—Smeollett.. 
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that if we had also the necessary sup- 
ply of intellect it would. have. been 
possible for us to transform the raw 
produce of our soil into finished arti- 
cles without unnecessarily swelling 
the profits of the Western ''entre- 
" India would not have 


jer. 


Science minister to our needs and 
comforts a$ well as to those of the 
outside world, The problem is a vi- 
tal one. The pretty little Charka, 
so good in its own way ought not to 
blind us, Civilization ordinarily 


means a multiplicity of human wants ` 


whieh it is not within the power of 
the Сага to satisfy. The need 0 


m 


lity oL Шой] 18 XN very ev SM 


dent. I wonder if sufficient. publi- 
eity or prominenee is given to this 
RUE of India's needs. Still there 

ean be no doubt as to the reality or 
gravity of the need itself, Professor 
Flinders Petrie recently bewailed 
through the pages of the ''Contem- 
porary Review’’ the result of the 
War “in choking inventive ability 
which he thought "may. be more 
serious than loss of life or money in 
its effeet a generation hence." If the 
hare possibility of a temporary lapse 
to intellectual stagnation makes one 
give expression to such rueful fore- 
bodings, we in India ought to ‘‘sit 
down and weep by the waters of 
Babylon." 


As a corollary is the urgent need 


of India, namely a vigorous deve- 


lopment of the intellect, we have 
also got to take a praetieal view of 
life. Stimulated thinking will bring 
about that outlook. A couple of 
weeks ago Dr. W. Е, Clarke, of the 
University of Chieago when address- 
mg the Mythie Soeiety of Bangalore 
said that the East has a tendency to 
fritter away its energies in ‘idle 


dreams and he wished that it would 


. develop a praetieal outlook on life. 


The righteous indignation which 
abhors the sins of material civiliza- 
tion 15 intelligible, but a return to 


| Tw dup, Му, Reem 


` to look ahead and loc 
brings into relief the : 
E tellect, 
The time has come to brace our- that it concentrates atte 


selves up and to endeavour to make ead to the detriment í 
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The familiar о, 
the present system of e 


The faet is it neither ¢ 
nor the other, | 
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T oreien oe on Te and 
ships should be offered to: 
promising careers. Indu 
selentifie exhibitions о 
more common and prizes 
for indigenous inventive 
people of India should ; 
matter more than the | 
for the ways of the бес 
eal or imperial, are ta: 
all, the prospect of an i 
advancement ean be 4 
brightened by purging the f 
ties of India of their tra 
methods, Vested interes UE 
provineial prestige—be it ofa ? 
Chaneellor—must go by 
for India needs and needs | 
leaven of new thought. 











True courage 


fortune.— Tacitus, 
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To avoid great faults beware of small 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BOLSHEVISM. 


' S we had started so late in the after- 

X. noon, Captain Walker told us we 
should have to ride all night if we 
wanted to reach Perikop, the village in 
No Man's Land, in the morning. He 
did not think my horse would be ‘up 
to it as he had only just come back 
from a ride. Captain Walker took 
the lead at a gallop, sitting very easily 
in the saddle, and we found it difficult 
to keep up with him. I had to borrow 
his whip to get any pace out of my 
horse. 


“Не is like the Russians," said 
Captain Walker, laughing, .''born 
tired”. 


An Exciting Bide. - 

After the rain the sun was shining 
low, but brilliantly, making a rainbow 
on the dark clouds. The short grass 
was still wet and the ground sodden. 
Now and then the horses would slip. 
There was no landmark; the plain was 
quite flat and we followed the telegraph 
poles which led away into the distance 
with monotonous regularity. We were 
alone. Some big birds flying overhead 
broke the stillness with their cries like 
trumpetings, some small rodents went 
running to their holes as we disturbed 
them. Now and then we saw some 
mounted Cossacks riding fast as if in 
fear of danger. Signs of battle were 
to be seen in the many carcases of 
horses lying on the plain. As we pass- 
ed them with the wind coming towards 
us we could smell them from a great 
distance. After a long time we met 
two Cossacks with guns on their 
shoulders, mounted on excellent horses. 
They greeted Captain Walker who spoke 
Russian and rode along with us. After 
a while my horse began to slacken speed 
and I fell behind until the others were 
a good distance ahead. My horse 
seeméd incapable of going any faster, 
but when they were getting far away in 
the distance he began to whinny, call- 
ing to the others to wait for him. The 
party, ahead now began to fall in with 
other riders and presently  slackened 
speed so that I soon came up with them. 
They were riding two and two. The 
new arrivals were mounted on very fine 
horses and rode well, although some of 
them were only boys. "They were rid- 


‘was unmistakably 


.approaching everything. looked 


III.—Glimpses of the War in South Russia. 


By JUEL MADSEN. 


(n collaboration with F. l'irminger.) 


ing as far as a farm in the village of 
Akmask, where they intended tó stop. 


On reaching this village we decided to 


follow their 


horses. 


In & German Village. 

After we had been talking some time 
to the commandant of the village we 
gave our horses to the English sergeant 
and batmen who had driven ahead with 
our equipment. I was surprised to find 
that this was a German village. It 
German in architec- 
ture and име ы The inhabitants 
had been here for about two hundred 
years and had forgotten which part of 
Germany they had originally come 
from. Their language was German, so 
I had to interpret. In Southern 
Russia there are many German and 
Dutch colonies, which have been here 


example que rest our 


for a couple of hundred years or so, 


though they stil retain their native 
character. "Their stone houses are much 
superior to the Russian dwellings which 
are built of clay. As we stood there 
talking to the commandant outside his 
house I: caught sight of. a young Ger- 
man girl sitting before an open window 
drawing. Captain Walker called me 
and we went and had a talk to her and 


admired her sketches. 


A Feeling of Insecurity. 

Jt was beginning to: get dark. The 
moon was high in the sky. I had taken 
off my coat, being warm from my 
ride, and now the- sudden cool of 


oncoming night was very noticeable and. 


made me shiver. A curious eerie, half- 
romantic feeling began to steal over me. 
The incessant danger in which every- 
body went from the ebb and flow of the 
opposing armies who found friends and 
foes in the same village created an air 
of insecurity which settled like a gloom 
on man, woman and child. Just as in 
medieval Europe no person was safe 
and. such a thing as modern liberty was 
almost undreamt of, so here’ to-day, in 

modern Russia, ihe same conditions 
prevailed. My mind went back to the 
past, In the half-light of the dying 
day and the moonlight of the night 
weird 
and ghostly and the wide stretches of 


grey steppes we had lately travelled 


over increased the feeling. 'To the 
villagers the same feeling of danger and 
loneliness must have come, but without 
the romance. Is it any wonder that 
they were singing hymns in the houses? 
А Prussian Reception. 

It was quite dark now, and the com- 
mandant, realizing that we must be 
getting tired after our long ride, took 
us over to one of the houses to ask the 
people to give us something to eat and 
a bed for the night. "The reception we 
met with was truly German almost 
Prussian in its want of hospitality, so 
different from the warm welcome given 
by the Russians. The people moreover 
seemed to fear us, as they feared every- 
body strange to them. The woman of 
the house kept silent when we wished 
her.good evening. I asked if we could 
have,some bacon and eggs. 


“No, we have only that small piece 
of bacon there and that is for all of us." 

"Have you any bread?" 

“No, we have no bread. 


We haven't 
any flour even; ? 


‘A Look of Suspicion. 


We began to feel uncomfortable and 
if we had not been fatigued and des- 
perately hungry we would not have 
troubled her. It was very different from 
the comfortable English farm one of 
the officers kept talking about. One of 
the Russian servants went out in the 
village and got some bread. The. 
sergeant found some sugar and butter 
which he had brought in the carriage 
and put it on the table where a candle 

was burning. We sat down sore from 
our ride and managed to get an appetis- 
ing meal, for the woman gave us some 
eggs. After dinner I went outside in 
the yard and talked to two persons 
whom I took to be father and son, 
sitting in the moonlight against a wall. 
They were talking together, but when 
l approached they stopped talking and 
looked up  suspiciously: When they 
told me about their farm I understood 
the reason of their mistrust. "Their 
farm, they told me, was of the usual 
size of a farm in the Crimea and what 
had happened to his was typical of 
other farms. 
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I asked ^ how many, cows tbey 
had. Before “they had "twenty; now 
they had fout. How many horses? 
Now they had six; before they had 
thirty-six. Thirty had been taken away 
by the different armies. 


“Why haven't you cultivated the 
ground round the village?" I asked. 

“It was cultivated before, but now we 
have no people to work in the fields. 
They are at the front and the horses are 
in the army.’ 


Anxious for Peace. 

It was the old man who answered my 
questions. Now the young man spoke 
because he did not trust me. 

‘Why do you ask all those ques- 
tions?” he said. 

‘Because 1 am a correspondent.’’ 

“Ате you going to w ps the truth 
then ?"' 

. “Ves, that is why I Base come to 
Russia.’ 

“Shall we soon get peace?” he’ ask- 
ed, concentrating all his questions in 
that one.: Because they had been living 
so long under these conditions peace 
seemed to be the one bright gift the 
future could bestow and all EUM good 
things would follow. 

**As far as I understand people in 
Russia were not so afraid of tbe 
Bolshevists as they were in other coun- 
tries," I said, avoiding a question I 
could dnly answer in thé negative. 

“What good would it do to be 
„afraid ?’’ answered the old man. “We 
have reason enough to be afraid as they 
have shot many in the village who were 
friendly to the Dobrovolski. It is not 
like the German war where they had 
the enemy in -front of - them. Here 
they have got him everywhere. One day 
it may be the Bolshevists and another 
the Dobrovolski. A man in that 
house,’’ he pointed, ‘‘was killed by the 
Bolshevists, and when the Dobrovolski 
came they took the man from the next 
house and put him in a smaller one and 
took his farm away from him. In that 
way they have Been treating us the whole 
time. )) 

Here’ the young man said something 
to his father in an undertone, and as 
the old man answered I heard him say, 
“He asked me. I had to answer him. 


Worse Still. 


А man сате up the path as if he were 
a friend of the house. 
ly at me and then asked what we were 
talking about. ‘‘About the  Bolshe- 
vists,” said the old man. ‘‘This gentle- 
man js a correspondent who is going to 


He looked keen- ° 
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tell the English papers the truth at last. 
I have been telling him what we have 
suffered." 

‘Yes, but it's very much worse where 
I come from, as you know. ‘There, 
there is not one family that has not had 
one or two killed and not in an ordinary 
fashion. They have done devilish 
things. They have shot them and 
before they have been dead thrown 
them into the fire. "They have raped 
the women and little children. They 
have emptied the houses of everything 
eatable and taken the houses. But stiil 
worse than the Bolshevists has been the 
robber Magno. He was chief of a big 
band of robbers made up of prisoners 
whom the Bolshevists had released and 
the poorest Russians from the villages. 
"Why have they killed and robbed?" 
he asked. Because they hate the Ger- 
man colonists who lived in better houses 
and conditions than themselves—in fact 
who were showing the Russians how to 
cultivate the land—and still those Ger- 
mans paid the Russians better than 
when they were working for their own 
people and gave them better food. But 
we hope the Bolshevists won't be ruling 
much longer. We would rather have 
Wrangel who is trying to make order 
and wbo gives the people more liberty. 
He allows them to live like human 
beings and there is no robbing and 
kiling where he is ruling. It 1s much 
to be preferred to the Bolshevist terror."' 
A One-legged Boy. 

The old man got up and stretched 
himself. Realizing how late it was 
getting I went inside the house where 
I found the two Captains getting, ready 
to go to sleep on.the floor. They told 
me where I was to sleep and we lay 
down fully dressed with our revolvers 
near at hand. Before I went to sleep 
à boy, who had only one leg, passed 
through the room to visit a  typhus 
patient in the adjoining room. He 
moved easily with his wooden leg, and 
I remember he kicked off a cat 
tried to follow him. It was my last 
impression before I went to sleep. 

A Mirage. 

We started out the next morning. 
After a good night's sleep I felt rested 
and not so stiff in the saddle as I had 
expected., The morning was fine and 
the air fresh and invigorating. We 
were all in good spirits. 


“This is the kind of life," said 
Captain Adams, and urged his horse 
into a trot. 


Presently I could see in the distance 
the glitter of water. І was rather sut- 


that. 
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prised because 1 did nof, know there 
were’ lakes here. Trees and corn rocks 
and buildings could be seen beyond, 
reflected in the water. Then I realized 
there was something unusual in the 
sight, for looking to the right I saw the 
same appearance of water, and to the 
left as well. We seemed suddenly to 
have come to the margin of a sea. 
Then I understood that it was a mirage. 
Captain Walker was pointing with his 
whip to a village in the distance beyond 
the false glitter. 

'Over there we had the Bolshevists 
attacking us one morning. There are 
three churches in that village, a mosque 
for the ‘Tartars, a church for the Rus- 
sians and a synagogue for the Jews. 
The red building you can see to the 
right of the church is not there. There 
is not such a red building within twenty 
miles. It is an effect of the mirage. 
Our cavalry was standing over there, but 
the Bolshevists drove them away. We 
had been sleeping in the village we 
have just left and had' to retreat to save 
our lives. Our cavalry didn't attack 
because the Bolshevists had machine 


guns. In this war there is seldom any 
real attack. It is more like a guerilla 
war. The soldiers will not risk death 


on the battlefield if they can help it. 
They would rather attack small forces 
and make prisoners which they kill 
afterwards at their leisure.” 


Not a Lake! 


As we rode on we came to another 
stretch of water and this time I thought 
it must be a real lake. It had a yellow 
brink and I could see the reflections in 
it and the ripples running over its sur- 
face." 


“If you believe this is a lake," said 
Captain Walker, ‘‘then there must be a 
lake behind us, too. . It is not a lake.’ 

When he found that I was anxious to 
ride and see for myself, he held me 
back and told me that this was a lake. 
The Russian interpreter who had join- 
ed us when we left the village laughed. 

‘Yes, it is a very bad thing—this 
mirage," he said. ‘‘One never knows 
when one has got near the enemy.’ 


Presently, we came. upon people ih 
the fields making trenches. We stopped 
and talked to them. Captain. Walker 
gave them some of his cigarettes. 

“Don’t give them your good English 
cigarettes," said the interpreter. DI 
have some Russian ones. 

“They are making these trenches,” 


3) 


‘said Captain Walker, as we rode on 


again, “їп case they have to’ go back 
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from Perikoff. This trench bs „for, the | 


machine AN “р. 
АТ iers 
machine guns. 


F artber | jon ^ we. ^r 
а with 'riftës an 
‚ About a hundred and fifty yards to my 
right was' a soldier sighting his rifle. 
He stopped and took aim at me. There 
could not be any doubt that he had me 
-Sighted and.at-that. distance it would be 
Almost impossible-for ‘him to miss. 1 
expected:.a. bullet'.at any moment- but 
after. soie seconds’ he lowered -his rifle 
and, took aim: at qur carriage. Then I 
understood he was only practising. 
At the Destination. . 

We had passed ' several villages and 
were now approaching Armiensk, our 
destination, which^ we ‘had recognized 
some. time: ago in the distance from its 
two- churches. We reached it. iat noon, 
ànd although this, was the last village 
near. the, front, everything was quiet and 
people were sleeping in the heat of the 
day. Only:some. Cossacks .came riding 
up, the pennants of their lances waving 
in the breeze.’ These we: passed ‘and 
rode on to our quarters in the village. 
, We had one: big room in a house in 
Which . two Jewish families and a 
Russian priest were living. There was 
a big building in front, and .a smaller 
one at the back of a yard in which we 
put on our „horses. While I was 
arranging .my .various -personal effects 
in the, corner of the ioom allotted to me 
to. make: myself comfortable during my 
stay here, the Russian interpreter came 
and'asked me if I had heard. anything 
of the Bolshevist shooting. that was now 
going on. He appeared rather excited: 
«Соте along !. Come along !”’ he said. 
CI like the sound very much. We have 
heard a grenade fall down near that 
tree over there and seen the stones and 
dust fly up." He pointed through the 
window, 
Indiscriminate Shooting. 

I went out in the yard with him and 


found'a number of people standing 
there, . watching. There was a young 
fellow . looking ' at the scene, smiling, 


and a girl sitting оп the wall. She was 
smiling, too. Some other girls came 
` out to look as well and perhaps also to 
see the English officers. Nobody seem- 
ed to think there was any cause to fear. 
I heard a’ hissing sound travelling 
` through the air in a low ‘arc and again 
smoke and dust rose near the tree, but 
à little. hearer to us this time. Then 
again ‘the hissing sound followed Љу 


the. explasion which I could now place 


exactly, It was now not more than a 
hundted and fifty yards away and fell 
in an old hotse. “Only a few séconds 


‚ TIt'sipretty hear nowy? said 
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later some shrapnel burst oyer our heads, 
` ал пау, felt netvous. . » У E d 


P adus. “The next “one will be here. 
They can: very easily get us." And 
the following grenades burst nearer and 
nearer." { -thought that it would be 
better to go away not only because I 
felt "nervous but: because "t seemed 
foglish to stand in. the very midst of 
danger. i The grenades were falling all 
round us now and automatically I drew 
back from’ the wall when they exploded 
on the other side of it. 

The girls had , stopped smiling and 
had gone into the. houses. The Russian 
priest. had gone into his house 
long ago and only for a few moments 
he .put out his nose and spectacles 
through the door and called one of the 
little girls in. 

As .I heard the: eund of the next 
grenade in the air I‘ felt that it was 
going to fall amongst us. The explo- 
sion came and the earth from the other 
side of the house rose up and fell all 


. over us. As I spoke to Captain Adams 


I knew my. voice was shaking. 

“Tf your name is written on the 
grenade,’’ he said,:‘‘you will be killed, 
if not yow won't. I have had them 
drop all round me. This is nothing." 
But I could hear his voice shaking, too. 
“We'll stay here till night comes and 


then we'll go on to the front." The 
people were leaving the houses with 
shawls over their heads. ‘‘Tell- me 
why they are shooting here?" I asked 


Captain Adams. “І don't understand 
the position." 

‘The Bolshevists are shooting at the 
two churches," he said, ''because they 
are used for observations. We are only 
five versts from the front, aren't we?" 
he.asked a Russian soldier who was 
grooming the horses in the yard. ‘‘No, 
the Bolshevists are ten versts away,” 
the soldier said, ‘‘but it is easy to shoot 
within that distance,’ 
The Trouble Over. 

The shooting ceased for a while and 
I.felt more easy. Two other English 
officers now entered the yard and told 
us that they were going to share our 
quarters.. He had met them before at 
Djankoy. They came in laughing and 
after greeting us went over to talk to a 
woman working in the. yard. The 
woman was laughing and talking, too, 
but I think more from excitement than 
because she, was pleased to see the 
officers. It is a curious habit one some- 
times has in the event of great danger 
or’ SOrTOW., to: smile, or. laugh in a forced 
way. 
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Zl was, curious to see how. the other 
пана adtejl under fire ‘and went in 

ех diréttion! from“ which “the shelling 
was coming again. I found myself in 
the ‘Tartar quarters and as I went the 
‘Tartar women were running away with 
their children and such property as 
they could carry. The Russian 
soldiers, who, as I had noticed before, 
were more phlegmatic than the Tartars, 
were sitting round a nursey talking to 
her and taking no notice. She had 
seen too much distress to be afraid 
in a situation like this, and, as I dis- 


covered later on, had distinguished 
herself greatly. І shall mention her 
again. 

All Quiet Again. 


In the main street the cavalry had 
saddled their horses ready to go away, 
as they told me that Bolshevist spies 
had told the enemy which part of the 
village the cavalry occupied. They 
were waiting outside one of the many 
hospitals for the nurses and patients 


whom they were going to remove 
io another part of the village. 
‘It was time this were done, for I 


watched a grenade fall in the hospital 
ground and the earth come up in a 
shower all over the cavalry and 
frighten the horses. A lump of heavy 
material, perhaps a piece of iron or 
stone, fell on the. road with a thud. 
Near me a group of Russian , officers 
were standing, laughing in the same 
nervous way that I have observed others 
do. They showed me the holes in the 
main street made by the Bolshevist 
grenades. At that moment Captain 
Walker slapped me on the back and 
took me back to our quarters. The 
shelling was still going on; but not so 
heavily. The other officers had found 
a new occupation in, helping a pretty 
girl hang out some clothes. А. Russian 
soldier, who seemed to be her fiance, 
seemed to resent the’ attention of the 
officers, for he followed her about as if 
trying to take care of her. Compared 
with the situation three-quarters of an 
hour ago all was now safe. The ducks 
and hens were again’ out іп the yard d 
even the Russian priest put his hea 
out of the door to look at an aeroplane. 
The officers and I were going to get our 
lunch. We had some bread and butter 
and tinned meat. We went into. our 
room and ate our meal with the help 
of our pocket knives. We were sitting 
very comfortably there, and the shelling 
having ceased, people came back to 
their houses, laughing and chattering 
gaily- "S S PE -_ c 
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.PREVEN TION OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Existing Conditions in India. 


ROM time to time the public are 
horrified by news of ghastly rail- 
way accidents in India in whieh, 
minimise it as the authorities may, the 
loss of life is always appalling. Indian 
railway trains are always so crowded 
especially in the lower classes that the 
casualities are always much greater than 
in Europe or America. Unhappily, 
those with such expert knowledge of the 
subject of railway signalling, especially 
in the electrical branch of it, know only 
too well that a large proportion of these 
accidents are due to preventible causes, 
and these preventible causes are due to 
the parsimony of the Government, all 
Indian railways being State-owned, 
even when worked by companies. In 
too many instances it would appear that 
the Government values its railway 
revenue above the value of the lives of 
the passengers committed to its care. 
The particular safe-guard which makes 
. English and American railways so care- 
ful does not seem to exist here. After 
every railway accident in England or 
America the railway company is called 
upon tq settle claims for damages made 
on account of every one killed or injured 
in the accident. Few such cases come 
before the Courts as the railways will 
know their liability and their lawyers 
promptly satisfy the claimants by pay- 
ing up every reasonable demand. This 
does not seem to be the practice in 
India, which causes me some surprise 
for claims are constantly made and as 
constantly paid by Indian railways in 
respect of goods lost or damaged in 
transit. Is human life less valuable 
than dead property? If I had the mis- 
fortune to be injured in a railway acci- 
dent I should certainly put it to the test 
whether or no I were entitled to com- 
pensation. 
Growth » Signaling: The Tele- 
I have said that many of these acci- 
dents are due to preventible causes and 
these causes lie in defects in the system 
of signalling trains. The safety of all 
trains running upon ráilways depends 
on the signalling whereby authorisations 
are given to the engine drivers to pro- 
ceed ‘on their various routes. Any 
defect in the arrangements for signalling 
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is sure to lead up to an accident of some 
sort sooner or later. In the beginning 
of course, railways depended on the 
skil and care of the men responsible 
for marshalling trains entirely. But 
the human element, however well- 
instructed and careful is not infallible. 
Unaccountable lesions of memory will 
occur even with the best men. The 
electric telegraph was the first aid given 
and it was an incalculable advantage. 
It is not too much to say that railway 
working in anything like a rapid manner 
would have been impossible without it. 
In fact the railway called the electric 
telegraph into being. The original tele- 
graph instruments invented by Cooke 
and Wheatstone were designed for use 
in railways and this was the first pur- 
pose they were put to. Our rather 
phlegmatic grandfathers of the year 
1837 made no demand for rapid com- 
munications. The tardy, cumbersome 
and expensive letter post in the days 
before Rowland Hill were quite hustling 
enough for them. ‘The railways and 
the police authorities were the first to 
recognise the value of the electric tele- 
graph. These instruments enabled 
instantaneous communication of the 
movement of trains to be made between 
station and station on railways and 
enormously facilitated the working. 
The Semaphore. 

It was soon found however, that 
despite the information that could be 
instantaneously conveyed by the electric 
telegraph, visible indications were re- 
quired by the drivers of running trains 
as it was too slow for them to stop and 
obtain verbal instructions at every 
station. on the route. And so the 
semaphore signals familiar to everybody 
came into being. A mere glance at the 
semaphore instructed the driver whether 
he was to stop or proceed, whether he 
was to slow or go at full speed. These 
two, the electric telegraph and the 
semaphore, which latter indeed was used 
for telegraphing before the invention of 
the electric telegraph, were the origin 
of the railway signalling of to-day. It 
is not my intention to enter into a full 
description of modern railway signal- 
ling, nor is it necessary for the purpose 
of this article but I must enter into some 


general details to render my arguments 
intelligible to the laymen whom I wish 
to reach and who are the only people 
who have it in their hands to get an 
improvement upon existing imperfec- 
tions, for all experts, except myself, 
are too hampered by the conditions of 
their employment to speak out what 
they know. 

Interlocking Signals. 

Originally, as I have said before, 
the handling of trains depended entirely 
on the skil and care of the men 
employed to work the signals, electrical 
and mechanical. But mistakes due to 
inadvertence will occur with the best of 
men and it was early found that 
mechanical aids were needed to check 
mistakes due to such inadvertence. 
This gave an opportunity to inventors 
and the safety system known as ''Inter- 
locking Signalling" was formulated. 
Briefly stated this system provides 
mechanical devices whereby conflicting 
signals cannot be operated to the 
danger of running trains, and further 
that the "points" whereby trains are 
switched from one line to another must 
work in unison with the proper signals . 
and no other. 

A Double Imperfection. 

Interlocking signalling, providing, as 
it does, a check on the imperfections 
of the human mind, was an admirable 
invention, but its value must be dis- 
counted by another human characteristic, 
over-confidence. So long as the men 
employed in signalling trains had to 
rely entirely on their intelligence, care 
and wideawakeness, so long were tbey 


imbued by a sense of their sole 
responsibility. But when mechanical 
safe-guards were provided, it was 


natural that they should come to rely 
more and more upon the devices which 
were supposed to make wrong operations 
impossible. If these had been perfect, 
and it must be admitted that various 


inventors have made them more 
and тое perfect,. all would 
have gone well. But as the 


mechanical safeguards were not perfect, 
and theoretically perfect as they are 
to-day they are practically imperfect 
because the Government will not sanc- 
tion the money necessary to make them 
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as perfect as they can be made, a 
double source of danger has arisen. 
The mechanism of the human mind is. 
admittedly imperfect and the  mecha- 
nism by which railway signals are 
worked is not so perfect as it might be 
if it were not restricted by parsimony. 
` The imperfect human mind therefore 
comes to rely on imperfect mechanical 


devices and a double imperfection 
results. If it were not for the fact that 
on ` the whole human beings аге 


intelligent and careful many more 
accidents would result from the im- 
pérféctions of the machinery. In 
many cases the two connect one another ; 
but when inadvertence, the imperfection 
of the human mind, coincides with an 
imperfect function of the machinery, 
terrible accidents follow as a matter of 


course. The remedy, of course, is to 
provide the money to remedy the 
defects in ‘the mechanical system 


because you cannot expect the human 
operators to distrust and at the same 
time rely upon the machinery provided. 
Either you must make the one or the 
other responsible and it is not fair to 
blame an operator for an accident 
resulting from a defect in the machinery 
which has been provided for him to rely 
upon. Yet this is what is done and 
time and again the Government, which 
is the real owner of the railways, has 
been content, as in the case of the 


recent awful railway smash in Burma, ~ 


fo consider everything paid for by 
sending a couple of ill-paid operators 
to prison—and prison is about the 
worst use you can put а respectable 
man to. If you sent. the highly placed 
official, who refused the money to make 
such accidents impossible to prison, I 
admit there would be good, sound, 
common sense for the sentence.. 
Electric Block Signalling. 

The Burma accident with its long 
and lamentable death roll was in my 
mind when Í commenced to write this 
article as it is the third great, and fatal 
accident which has occurred in quite 
recent years, all due to the same pre- 
ventible cause, vis., the imperfections 
of the electri¢ block signalling instru- 
ments for single line working. A slight 
description of this system is necessary 
to: my argument. Оп single line 
railways over which trains travel in 
both. directions (and by far the greater 
part of Indian railways are single line) 
it was early found necessary to divide 
the line into sections or ‘‘blocks’’ and 
provide safeguards to prevent two 
trains entering the same section or 
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block at one and the same time, for 
nothing but ‘a collision could be expect- 
ed in such a case. Sidings are 
provided at every section so that one 
train can be side-tracked to allow 
another to pass. Telegraphic com- 
munications between the two stations at 
the ends of each section enable the 
station masters and signalmen to com- 
municate with a view to holding back 
or sending on a train into the section. 
This is known as the ‘‘perfect block 
system". Here it was found that 
mistakes might be made by the ‘two 
station masters misunderstanding one 
another through inadvertence and there- 
fore special electrical signalling 
instruments were devised to guard 
against such an unfortunate contingency. 
This necessity developed the ‘‘electric 
voucher block system" and instrument. 
Here again a slight description is 
necessary. The system depends upon a 
metallic ‘‘voucher’’ or ‘‘token’’ which is 
handed by the station master to the 
engine driver and is the latter’s 
authority under permission of the 
semaphore signals ' for proceeding 
with his train into a block section. 
The safeguard is that these vouchers or 
tokens are normally held in the electric 
block instruments, one of which is 
situated at each end of the section to 
he operated by each station master. 
А line wire connects each pair of 
instruments. Either of the instruments 
can automatically deliver a token but 
only by the two station masters working 
their two instruments in unison, one to 
give permission to extract a token and 
the other to receive 3t and extract tbe 
token. Upon `а token being extracted 
both instruments become automatically 
locked, so that no other token can be 
extracted even by the mutual consent of 
the two station masters until the token 
which is already out has been returned 
to one or other of the. two connected 
instruments. Thus as only one token 
can be out of the two instruments for 
any one section af the same time the 
engine driver .on receiving a token is 
perfectly safe in taking his train into 
that section. So long as he holds that 
token his train is safe from collision 
with any other. 
Accidents Due to Instrument F'ailure, 

Theoretically this system is perfect 
but owing to the imperfections of thc 
instrument, repeated accidents attend- 
ed by fearful loss of life, have shown 
that in practice it is not. 

A few years ago there was an end- 
on collision between two trains at, I 
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think it was, Dasna on the railway 
leading to Mussooree. In this case it 
was the instrument known as Tyer’s 
- Tablet which failed. Each driver was 
.in possession of a token. Two tokens 
had been extracted from the instru- 
menis where theoretically it was possi- 
ble to extract only one. "The next fatal 
accident was at Boregaon on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. In this 
case it was the Neale’s instrument stil] 
exclusively used on the G. I. P. Railway 
that was to blame. This was a rear 
collision, one train following another 
into the same section and ramming it 
from behind. The cost in life on the 
crowded trains was fearful. In this 
case again both drivers had tokens 
which were supposed to safeguard 
their trains, but both tokens had been 
issued by the same instrument which 
again is theoretically impossible. I 
was deputed to attend the trial of the 
Inspector in this case and have reason 
to know that the enquiry was a farce. 
The presiding Magistrate was densely 
ignorant of the principles of electricity 
and had worse than no knowledge of 
the instruments. Ín my opinion two 
innocent men were sent to prison. In 
the best official manner somebody had 
to be jailed though it would have done 
more good to lock up the dangerous 
instrument and all others of the same 
type. This awful accident was dueeas 
I ascertained on the spot to the failure 
of the locking pawls to lock the 
instrument when the first token was 
taken out and this failure was due to a 
quite  preventible cause. The third 
accident of this kind occurred quite 
recently on the Burma Railway again 
with a long death roll. Again the 
Neale's electrical block instrument was 
responsible. By its failure two tokens 
wefe extracted from the two instru- 
ments and two drivers were thereby 
authorised to proceed into the same sec- 
tion and' the two trains met in end-on 
collision. Again the theoretically im- 


. possible happened. Government issued 


a communique to the effect that the 
failure of the instruments was due to 
an extraneous electric current entering 
the block instrument wire from a 
neighbouring telegraph wire and thus 
improperly working the instruments 
and delivering the second token. 
Nevertheless two very subordinate rail- 
way employees were sent to jail and so 
I suppose Government expects everybody 
including the relations of the numerous 
dead to be as satisfied as themselves; 
but the general public whose lives hang 
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on these and similar instruments when 
travelling by rail will be very 
imprudent if they are so long as every- 
thing possibl is not done to remedy 
the defects in the ‘nstruments which 
cause these death dealing collisions. 
The Defects of Block Instruments. 
-The instruments are simple and it is 
not difficult to point out even to laymen 
the weak points which render these 
failures not only possible but certain 
from time to time. Every such pair 
of electric block instruments depends 
for its safety upon the polarity of the 
electric current sent and received. The 
general public are familiar with the 
fact that a current may be positive or 
negative (J am writing in general terms 
and not technically), The interior 
arrangement of reversing switches in 
the instruments is such that if all 


_ proceeds in order the correct current 


` ments 


and that only can be sent at each stage 
‘of the operations. When one token is 
out the switches are automatically 
reversed so that no current can be sent 
to release another token though com- 
munications can be carried on by the 
reversed current. These аге the 
electrical arrangements. Pawls are 
provided whereby the instruments are 
looked in the reversed position and can 


only be unlocked by the return of the- 


token. The failure of these pawls was 
the cause of the accident at Boregaon 
oa the G. I. P. Railway. They failed 
to engage the stops which if the instru- 
had been properly designed 
would have been impossible. The 
possibility however exists in all instru- 
ments of this typ2 and sooner or later 
will be the certain cause of another 
accident. This is a most serious defect 
and it still exists in very large numbers 
of instruments now in daily use. The 
next contingency exists in the total 
abserce of protection for the instru- 
ments against the entrarce of releasing 
currents from neighbouring telegraph 
wires a cause to which the Government 
ascribes the Burma accident. <A third 
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and equally dangerous possibility is the 
want of protection in the instruments 
against being wrongly connected to the 
batteries after the latter 
disconnected for cleaning. Аз the 
whole safety of the system depends on 
the right negative or positive current 
being sent 1 necd not elaborate the 
imminent danger of a wrong connection. 


Remedies for the Defects. 

These three therefore аге the 
dangerous defects of the electric block 
instruments and the worst of it is 


that all three are remediable if 
only sanction .could be obtained 
for the necessary money  expendi- 
ture. Railway electricians and engi- 
neers are clever men at their work 


and could be trusted to do all that is 
needful but how can they fight against 
parsimony whereby: the public’s lives 
are risked? The maintenance of the 
gear already provided uses up about 
all the money they are allowed and 
they must not spend anything on 
matters not specifically sanctioned. 1 
should not write this criticism, which I 
must expressly state is not a criticism 
of railway electricians and signalling 
engineers who know their job and do 
it so far as they are allowed, if I had 
not good reason to know that devices 
exist for remedying each of the three 
defects I have described above. In 
point of fact I have devised three 
inventions, one to meet each of the 
defects above descrited. I ат not 
interested personally in these inven- 
tions as I have definitely. retired from 
practice and I am quite willing to do 
the travelling public a service by plac- 
ing them at the disposal of the authori- 
ties. The first meets the possibility of 
a mechanical failure of the locking 
pawls. These in the Neale’s instru- 
ment fall by gravity and rust or a 
small obstruction (I have known mice 
to get into the instruments and play 
the deuce with the mechanism) may 
prevent the instrument locking itself 
which occurred at Boregaon. The 





have been | 
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device is a scale beam automatically 
worked by the handle which forces 
down the locking pawls into the correct 
locking position. If any obstruction 
exists the device jams the handle and 
the ‘instrument cannot be worked, so all 
danger from a faculty instrument is 
averted. The next is electrical and 
again jams the instrument if the posi- 
tive and negative battery connections 
are wrongly made. It consists of a 
polarised relay in the run. of the electric 
connections which will only allow the 
right current to pass. If the connec- 
tions are reversed the relay reverses and 
cuts the instrument off the line at the 
same time ringing a bell which informs 
the operator that his instrument is in a 
dangerous condition and must be put 
right at once. Неге ‘again all danger 
is averted by the instrument being put 
out of action. The third is also 
electrical and protects the instrument 
against extraneous electric current from 
telegraph wires. Besides positive and 
negative a third or alternating current 
is used in this device. The alternating 
current will not work the instrument 
but is merely used to operate an iron- 
less relay of my own design which an 
ordinary direct current will not operate. 
and this relay provides the only path 
for the positive or negative current to 
reach the instrument. The alternating 
current is sent simultaneously with the 
direct current, both will pass at one and 
the same time through the one line 
wire. When ап extraneous current 
reaches the instrument it cannot work 
it for the path to the mechanism is not 
made till the ironless relay is worked 
by a simultaneous alternating current. 
Unjustifiable Economy. 

The expense of these or similar 
devices which might be devised by 
others would be trifling compared with 
the heavy loss of rolling stock destroy- 
ed in those periodically recurring acci- 
dents and apart from that the saving of 
human lives would be well worth the 
expenditure. 


Bright Ideas. 


Most businesses are very like other 
businesses however dissimilar they 
appear to be. There is no reason why 


` the candle-maker should not get good 


ideas from the Cotton Mill or the 
Cotton Mill from a Drapery Stores. 
So keep your eyes wide open to catch 
the new, bright idea and adapt it to 
your own requirements. 


Energy. 

About forty ounces of water reduced 
to steam will give one h.p. of energy. 

Most juniors in Indian Business 
houses are like water; they need to be 
reduced to steam before their energy is 
produced. 

If interest in their business will not 
produce the steam one would think self- 
interest, that great energiser, would 
accomplish the feat. 
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. GOLD-MINING IN INDIA. 
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[N discussing the gold-mining in- 

dustry in India, one may be 
permittcd to ruminate on the roman- 
tie history of the famous little Kolar 
Gold Field in the Mysore Siate, 
which is now the largest and the 
most flourishing centre of gold pro- 
duction in the Peninsula. 

It was during the period of the 
great-gold ‘boom’ in 1878-82 in the 
Wynaad tracts that the Kolar area 
was first exploited, when several 
companies with huge capitals were 
floated to work portions of a.coneces- 
sion on the field. But the methods 
of work were ill-conceived, and the 
promoters of the scheme committed 
the concrete error of applying the 
greater part of the capital to pur- 
chase money. leaving but a slender 
margin for working expenses, They 
did not consider it expedient to make 
a study of the main features of occur- 
rence, and a considerable slice o? the 
available tinances was frittered away 
in the pursuance of activities on an 
elaborate seale cver unproductive 
ercund and amidst ancient workings 
which, as it eventually transpired. 
extended to a depth of 300 feet. In 
the year 1885. just ns the business 
was on the point of summary aban- 
donment, the Mysore Company made 
one more final cart which. as it 
happened, was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the great richness of the 
reef and the situation of the aurifer- 
‘ous chutes. Ву 1887 the neighbour. 
ing companies had resumed opera- 
tions, and from then onwards the 
success of the Kolar Gold Ficid was 
assured. 

The Gold Vein. 

The output js derived from a sin- 
gle vein or reef which averages some 
four feet in thickness. and is pay- 
ably auriferous for a distance of up- 
waras of four miles. The deepest 
mines are Champion Reef and Oore- 
gum, which have each reached a ver- 
tical depth of over 4,000 feet. Besides 
the five mines at work on the field, 
namely, Mysore, Champion Reef, 
Ooregum. Nundydroog and Balachat 
& considerable amount of explora- 
tory and mining work has been done 


” 


Romance of the Kolar Field. 
By E. D. H. | 


by 'other companies on the Kolar 
field and in other parts of the Mysore 
country. | 

The following deseription of gold 
oecurrenee in Kolar is of intercst. 
The main Champion Lode runs al- 
most continuously through the My- 
sore, Champion Reef, Ooregum and 
Nundydroog Mines. In places, the 


- quartz has been 30-40 feet wide, but 


the average of the parts worked is 
probably between three and four 
feet, while elsewhere the lode is re- 
presented by mere stringers or vein- 
ed schists, or a mere parting of alter- 
ed schist or lode matter. The quartz 
sometimes branches, and in several 
places there are one, or occasionally 
two, parallel veins, from which a 
good deal of ore has been obtained. 
The veins strike more or less north 
ard south, but in Mysore there are 
marked eurvatures. The dip, or in- 
elination from the horizontal, of the 
veins is to the west, and is least in 
the Mysore Mine, where it is about 
45 deg. and increases further north- 
waras to over 60 deg. These fizüro 
refer.to the upper portions of the 
mines. down to a depth of 3.000 fect 
or so. but, in recent years, the veing 
have shown a general tendency to gef 
steeper with increasing depth, so 
that at 4,000 to 5.000 feet on the 
underline. there are dips of between 
50 and 55 deg. in Mysore, and of 
well over 70 deg., in Champion Reef 
and Coregnm, There are л few large 
zig-zags which are usually called 
‘‘folds’’, though it is probable that 
ihev do not represent the actual 
folding of a once plane sheet or vein 
of quartz, and are more likely due to 
the filling ïn of ziz-zag or branching 
fisenres or dislocations. 

The most important feature is tho 
occurrence of the more valuable por- 
tions of the veins in patches or shoots 
with intervening areas of poor 
quartz or lode matter, and the suc- 
cess of the Kolar Gold Field is due 
to the fact that these shoots are of 
considerable size and value. and suff- 
ciently numerous to permit of new 
discoveries being made before the 
old ones are exhausted. The steady 


progress of the mines is due, not to 


uniformity in the veins, as the dis- 
tributicn cf tha geld is very uneven, 
but to the very extensive exploratory 
work which 15 earrizd on fur beluw 
the points where ore 15 being ex.rae- 
ted, and which permits of work bo- 
ing planned several years ahead cf 
ihe milling requirements. 

In addition to these features, the 
existence of slides or faults cutting 
the veins has received much atten- 
tion in recent years, particularly in 
Mysore and Champion Reef. ‘The 
great blank in the Mysore Mine bet- 
ween the Ribblesdale and Tennant 
sections is due to a great slide slignt- 
ly oblique to the lode, and complicat- 
ed by others more obligus, and it 
seems probable that the great Croe- 
ker's shoot was terminated at its 
northern end by these slides, and not 
by the natural dwindling of ths 
Root. 

How the Gold is Won. 

After the ore has been brought t5 
surface, it is  serecned, end 
the ‘fines’? thus revarated 
from the larger lumps. Tke 
latter are crushed in rock break- 
er; to the size of road metal, and апу 
nieces of waste rock picked cut and 
discarded. In this way, about 18 
ner cent; of the total ore raised is 
eliminated. The ore is then trans- 
ferred to tho stamp mills, where :* 
is pounded with water to a fine sand. 
The material is forced by the stauips 
through wire sereens over sloping 
tahles covered with sheet строег, on 
which mereuvy is spread in a thin 
laver. The fine particles of gold 


adhere to the mercury, and 
form with it an amaleam 
of gold and mercury. The 


amalgam is scrapped from the plates 
at regular intervals, and folded up 
jn a piece of wash-ieather, in wien 
it is subjected to squeezing. During 
ihis squeezing, the excess of mer- 
enry is forced out through the pores 
of the leather. leaving a hard ball of 
amalgam inside which contains 49-50 
per cent. of gold. | Thereafter, the 
remaining mercurial element 1s CX- 
pelled by placing the balls of amal- 
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gam in heated retorts and a por- 
ous mass of 'sponge! gold remains. 
This is then melted in  eru- 
eibls and poured into moulds, the re- 
sult being a solid gold bar or brick, 
in whieh form it is ready for the 
market. 

Now comes the proeess of cyanid- 
ing. While the greater part of the 
gold eontained in the ore has been 


extraeted by the method above des- 


erlbed, the fine sands, which are 
otherwise known as the tailings, still 
contain a certain residue which has 
not come within the influence of the 
mercury. This residue is therefore 
recovered by treating the sands with 
cyanide of potassium, which dissol- 
ves the gold. Within the past few 
years, the treatment plant on the 
Kolar field has been considerably 
improved, and the results show a re- 
markable advance in the level of ex- 
traction. These advanced methods 
. admit of the re-treatment of the old 
waste dumps, some of which contain 
gold running as high as 3 dwis. per 
ton. It is estimated that by this 
means, а further return of $1,000,006 
and possibly more, may be obtained, 
во that the recovery of gold and of 
the final output of the field will be 
considerably enlarged. 

Production Costs. 

Ij wil be understood, of course, 
espeeially in the light of prevailing 
economic eonditions, that the costs 
pertaining to the production of the 
precious metal are variable, The fol- 
lowing is therefore given as an ap- 
proximate estimate of the main 
charges :— . 

Development eosting about, Rs. 
3-0-0 per ton milled. 


Stoping (including timbering) Rs. 


6-0-0 per ton milled. 

Hoisting (including timbering) 
Rs. 2-10-0 per ton milled. 

Treatment of sands costing Re. 
1-2-0 per ton treated. 

Treatment of slimes costing Re. 
1-4-0 per ton treated. 

The total costs in India, inclusive 
of administration, are set down ai 
Rs. 19 per ton of ore milled. These 
do not, however, represent the total, 
and such contingencies as Rs. 2-4-0 
for royalty, and Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3-0-0 
for London Office, depreciation, ete., 
must be taken into account, and by 
which the total is brought up to Rs. 
23 or Rs. 24 per ton milled. In order 
to meet these costs, it is essential 
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that the ore should contain an ave- 
rage of 8 dwts. of gold per short ton. 
Life of the Kolar Field. 

We now arrive at an interesting 
and important point, namely, how 
long may the operations on the Kolar 


` Gold Field be expected to continue 
or, in other words, in how many 


years will'the supply of gold im the 
mines be exhausted? As Dr. 
Smeeth, the Director of Geology in 
Mysore, who has made a careful 
study of the matter, rightly points 
out, the question of the continuance 
of such an important industry is a 
serious one, which is often raised, 
though anything in the shape of a 
definite pronouncement is out of the 
question, 

The auriferous veins, says Dr. 
Smeeth, lie in a narrow belt of horn 
blende schists, of about three miles 
in width, which is cut off on both 
sides and below by a later intrusive 
gneiss. The auriferous veins are be- 
lieved to be older than the gneiss and 
will therefore be cut off along with 
the schists at some depth below the 


-surface. This depth represents the 


ultimate limit of the Kolar Gold 
Field, and we see no reason to ap- 
prehened that it will ‘be less than 
some 10,000 to 15,000 feet from sur- 
face, and perhaps more. The cut 
out may, of course, occur closer to 
surface, but the above figures are 
reasonably probable, and we need 
not hunt trouble. The mines have 
now got down to a depth of rather 
over 5,000 feet on the inclination of 
the veins, or to a maximum vertical 
depth of some 4,900 feet from sur- 
face. This has taken over 30 years 
and, if we assume a downward deve- 
lopment of 200 feet per annum, we 
shall have reached a vertical depth 
of 8,000 feet in twenty years, which 
is well within the ultimate limit sug- 
gested above. It is not improbable 
that, with a low temperature, gra- 
dient and efficient ventilation, min- 
ing can be carried down to 8,000 feet 
and we need not speculate about 
greater depths; but it may be noted 
that down to this depth the ore will 
not be worked out in twenty years, 
and that the total period of work 
will be more probably thirty years. 
We are assuming, however, that not 
only do the veins continue, but that 
the auriferous portions of them or 
the “shoots” continue to 
ocenr with sufficient fre- 
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quency and .of sufficient size с 
to keep up the returns. No one ean 
foresee that this will be so, but while 
we see no reason to apprehend 
any systematic diminution for many 
years, 1t would be sound to contem. 


plate reduction of output in the later 
years. 


The problem of the continuance of 


the Kolar Gold Field is obviously a 
speculative one, and in mining work 
the more unfavourable contingencies 
are wont to occur with undue fre- 
quency, but we do not see any inhev. 
ent improbability in assuming thal 
the Kular Gold Field will continue 
for another twenty to thirty years at 
least, with a probable diminution of 
output in the later years, 
Share Dividends 


The latest dividends declar 
the Indian Gold Mining Ge 
are Indicative of the eminently gub- 
stantial level of result which has re- 
warded activities during the last 
working period. As the “Mining 
World" points out, the poliey that 
seems to guide the directors in their 
deelaration is one of liberality tem- 
pered with eaution and it may usual- 


ly be taken for granted that final di- 


А 


` vidends for the year will not be less 


than the interim payments. 


The interim dividend declare 
the Mysore Gold Company is КЭ ne 
rate of ls. per share (less tax) as 
compared with 9d, for the first half 
of 1920, this distribution, it should 
be noted, being on the total increased 
capital of £610,000. Nundydroog 
Mines, Ltd., will pay 6d per shafe. a 
modest achievement but one which 
16 15 confidently expected, will be. 
come appreciably improved when the. 


new development programme pro- 
gresses. 


The announeement madé b 
Balaghat Gold Mines is ро 
welcome. Besides the full preferen- 
tial dividend for the current year of 
15 per share, the company is paying 
6d. per share on both preferenee and 
ordinary shares as interim dividend. 


The dividend declared on behalf o 
«North Anantapur, whose лыш 
year terminated on June 30 is at the 
rate of 6d. per share on both the pre- 
ferenee and ordinary holdings, to. 
gether with a bonus of 1s. making 5s 

6d. on the preference, and 18, 6d. on 
the ordinary for the full year. | 
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Its Rise, Evolution and Application. 


WE will now turn to the question 

whether a with or without profit 
policy is preferable, and this is a point 
on which there is or was a wide 
divergence of opinion. When it was 
seen that as an effect of the war Com- 
bany after Company was passing its 
bonus a strong reaction in favour of 
the without profit policy set in and 
there was a good deal to be said at the 
time for this view. War claims, 
influenza claims, all in addition to the 
ordinary expected mortality, the 
tremendous depreciation in assets and 
the very great increase in working costs 
and taxation were all hitting the 
insurance companies very hard. These 
were heavily draining the Companies’ 
profits even in spite of the large 
reserves which had been built up by 
most offices during the previous twenty 
years or more; and what seemed to 
make matters worse was that no one 
could see to what it was leading or 
where it was all going to end. Some 
Companies too themselves encouraged 
the movement by considerably reducing 
their without profit rates. People 
figured it out that it was better to pay 
for a fixed sum only and chance the 


future rather than pay the slightly 


higher rate for the right to share in 
profits which at the time seemed wholly 
problematical. Unless one had consi- 
derable technical ‘knowledge and an 
even greater faith in the inherent 
stability and excellence of the British 
Life Office it was not easy to come to 
any other conclusion. The tide how- 
ever has now turned and matters in 
this connection are very different to-day 
to what they were two or three years 
ago. The stability and excellence of 
the offices have no longer to be taken on 
trust; they have been amply demon- 
strated. The very heavy extra mortality 
and depreciation ‘have, in many offices 
at least, been fully met and provided 
for; and though the working costs are 
still very high indeed, and likely. to 
remain so for some time even if not 
permanently, taxation has reached its 
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limit and must decrease rather than 
increase. Offices that have completed 
valuations during the past year are still 
passing or reducing their bonuses; but 
this is almost inevitable when it is 
remembered that during the years 
under valuation all the worst effects of 
the war have been in full operation 
against the Companies while the recent 
improved conditions have not yet had 
time to affect their finances favourably 
though they will do so by the time the 
next valuations fall to be made. ‘The 
passing of a bonus at the present time 
therefore must not be taken as neces- 
sarily a blot on or a defect in the Com- 
pany as in. view of the above mentioned 
considerations it 1s more than probable 
that the bonus prospects in the future 
of the best offices have never been so 
bright as they are to-day. These have 
retained their stringent valuation basis ; 
the earning power of money has in- 
creased while concurrently the assets 
have been boldly written down, thus 
ensuring a larger return than in old 
days ; and the whole investment problem 
has been reviewed in the light of recent 
experience and any bad or doubtful 
securities got rid of. When taxation is 
reduced, as reduced it must be in the 
near future, there is little doubt, even 
should working costs remain as high, 
that the best Companies will find them- 
selves in a better and stronger position 
than ever before, not excepting even 
the palmiest pre-war days, and this will 
naturally be reflected in the bonuses to 
be declared. | 

To return however to the question of 
a with or without profit policy it should 
be borne in mind that the contract 1s 
one that may run over a very long period 
of years and that therefore the distant 
future prospects have to be carefully 
considered as well as or even more than 
the present or immediate future condi- 
tions. Because many of the best offices 
at their latest valuations have declared 
no bonus and because the prospects 
during the next few, years may be con- 
sidered by some to be none tuo rosy 


that in itself is not a sufficient reason to 
decide on the without profit plan. In 
calculating a life assurance premium, 
as it is obviously impossible to foretell 
the future conditions as to mortality to 
be experienced, interest that will be 
earned, working expenses to be incurred 
and the hundred and one other con- 
tingencies that have to be reckoned 
with, every premium must of necessity 
contain an ample margin for safety, 
especially as no office issues policies 
except with a view to making a profit. 
This applies to the without profit as 
well as to the with profit premium. 
Moreover as the premium is fixed and 
cannot be increased nor the sum assured 
reduced it follows that the Company 
cannot take a very hopeful view of the 
future in assessing the margin in its 
without profit rates. If subsequent 
results justify the Company's dark 
forecast it does not matter to the 
assured; the Company has to pay the 
full amount just the same: but if on 
the contrary the results prove favougable 
the assured gets no benefit as the profit 
made out of his policy goes to swell the 
general profits of the Company and 
incidentally the with profit policies’ 
bonus. In the case of with profit 
policies however the Company has a 
considerable unappropriated margin for 
contingencies in the addition made for 
the right to share in the profits and they 
can therefore afford to calculate such 
premiums on a less stringent basis. If 
the results are bad the bonus can be 
reduced or passed altogether; while if 
the results are good the assured gets 
the benefit in the form of larger 
bonuses, to which the without profit 
policies have contributed their quota. 
On the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that the lower without profit rate 
represents in itself an immediate and 
certain bonus of some 20 per 
more or less; and it will be many years 
before the with profit policy for the 
same premium will overtake the' with- 
out: though in the long run the former 
in a good office will eventually pass 
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and leave the lafter far behind. The 
following table will show at a glance a 
comparison of the results of a without 
and with profit policy for the same 
annual premium. The figures given are 
average home rates, whole life scale, 
and are- not those of any office in 
particular :— 
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Thus it will be seen that it takes 
the with profit policy some 20 years to 
overtake the initial start of the without 
profit policy; but that thereafter it 
runs right away from it. 

There are of course occasions when 
the without profit policy is preferable 
` or necessary, as for instance, in the 
case of the man to whom it is imperative 
that the largest possible cover shall be 
obtained for a given sum or who only 
requires the policy as collateral security 
in connection with some larger financial 
scheme; or the poor man who has to 
get the largest amount for the premium 
that he can afford and so is forced to 
take the ''immediate cheapest’’ policy 
гаће than the one that would be 
"cheapest in the long гип”. Also the 
maa who at the present time requires a 
short term — endowirert — assurance 
maturing in 15 years or less. Such a 
man should consider carefully whether, 
if he must take so short a policy, а 
with or without profit one would pay 
him best. Probably at the .present 
moment the latter would in most cases. 

As a general conclusion, ivhile recog- 
nising that each case should be 
considered on its own merits, a with 
profit policy will probably be best if 
the policy may be expected to run for 
a considerable number of years, say, 
20 Or more, and more particularly so 
if it is payable at death only. 

In our last article we considered the 
respective merits of without and with 
proüt policies and came to a conclusion 
ii favour generally of the latter. We 
will therefore now go on to a considera- 
tioa of the nature of the bonus which 
we may .expect our with profit policy 
to earn. . 

The first thing we find is that the 
different offices make their valuations 
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and allot their bonuses at different 
intervals: the majority doing so quin- 
quennially, that is, every five years; a 
few triennially, that is, every three 
years; and fewer still annually. The 
diferent offices have likewise adopted 
different systems and methods of allot- 


ment of boaus but for all practical. 


purposes these may be said to be one or 
other of the following three systcms :— 

(1) А reversionary bonus system, 
that is, one under which an addition is 
made to cach #100 assured payable 
along therewith, 

(2) A tontine or contingent bonus 
system, that is, one under which an 
addition 1s made to the sum assured 
but payable only in the event of the 
assured surviving some pre-determined 
date or event. 

(3) A cash bonus system, calculated 
on the amount of premium paid accord- 
ing to the age at entry and the duration 
of the policy. 

As a matter of fact almost all offices 
give the assured at each valuation the 
option of dealing with the bonus in 
several ways as will be explained later. 

The reversionary bonus, whicH is by 
far the commonest system of allotment, 


may be either Simple or Compound. 


Under the Simple reversionary system 
the bonus at each declaration is allotted 
as a percentage of the original sum 
assured only: whereas under the,Com- 
pound system it is allotted as a per- 
centage of the original sum assured 
plus existing previous bonuses. The 
cifcct of the two systems is very clearly 
demonstrated in the following table :— 





AMIUST OF A Policy POR £. ag 





Ns INCREASED BY A | KVERSIONARY Номоз 
3 19026. | op Jo. рид cENT.EVEAaY Five YrA&S 
eUxma-— 

Simple system. Compound system. 
5 years 5m € ie 
10 ГЕ] ээ 11% 33 1158 
MEC p э» 1230 |, 1313 
$30 +, н, 1200 n 1335 
35 y so 1375 ry 001436 
зо, » 41480 po 1H 
3à 41 33 1525 LT 1058 


When therefore a policy has or is 
likely to have a long time to run, such 
as a death policy particularly on a 
comparatively young life, it would 
generally be advisable to select an office 
which allots its bonus on the compound 
system, sacrificing if: necessary other 
minor advantages in order to secure 
this. When however the policy is for 
a comparatively short duration, such as 
an endowment assurance for 20 years 
the point is not so insistent as it is 
quite conceivable that there may .be 
other considerations which will make up 


tor it. 
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For instance, the rate of an 
office allotting a simple bonus might for 
the class of policy required be so much 
more favourable that the advantage of 
the compound system, over the com- 
paratively snort period in question, 
might pcssibiy be largely or entirely 
discounted thereby. | 

The {олїїйле or contingent bonus 
system is one that came into very bad 
odour & good number of years ago 
owing to' the operations of certain 
American companies and it has been 
adopted only by a few British offices 
but in their hands it has given some 
yery good results.’ lf a man has every 
confidence in his own longevity he might 
perhaps prefer to risk drawing no 
bonus at all in consideration of an 
immediate lower rate of premium with 
the possibility of an eventual large 
bonus. Moreover it must not be for- 
gotten that, as was pointed out in the 
case of the without profit policy, the 
lower premium in itself represents an 
immediate and certain bonus of some 
20 per cent. more or less. 

With regard to the cash bonus system 
little need be said. Only a few offices 
have adopted it. It is complicated to: 
work and does not always give con- 
sistently satisfactory results. 

Midway between the without and 
with profit systems come the plans that 
are variously styled “Minimum Pre- 
mium", ‘Reduced Premium”, ог 
"Discounted Bonus" systems. The 
principle underlying these is the same, 
whatever the name, vizs., that a bonus 
at a certain rate ‘(generally 255. per 
cent.), 15 assumed in anticipation and 
is applied in reduction of the ordinary 
with profit rate. Should the Company 
be able to detlare а `Іагрег bonus than 
the rate assumed the policy will benefit 
to the extent of the difference between 
the assumed and the actual rates. The 
point to be watched however is the 
treatment to which the policy will, be 
subjected in the event of the Company 
failing to earn even the assumed rate. 
In some offices both the premium and 
sum assured are fixed and in that case 
the assured is not affected by "un. 
favourable results; but in others the 
right is reserved to either increase the 
premium or reduce the sum assured 
under such circumstances. One of the 
former policies, that is, one in which 
the sum assured and premium are 
unalterable, would be quite: a good 
compromise for a man who feared that 
future bonuses might not come up to 
expectations but who disliked the idea 
of the without profit policy should 
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results prove favourable. In such event 
the minimum premium policy would 
have the advantage over the without 
profit policy in that it would receive a 
bonus to the extent of the excess 


declared over the rate assumed. ‘The. 


premium charged for the former policy 
is only a very little higher than the 
without profit rate. 

Almost all offices, .as previously 
stated, allow the assured to choose at 
each declaration how he wishes to 
dispose of his bonus. Thus, under the 
reversionary system, he can leave the 
amount as an addition to the policy to 
be paid in full along with the sum 
assured: when it becomes payable; or 
he can surrender it for its present cash 
value; or he'can apply such present 
cash value in reduction of premiums 
either for the rest of the period for 
which they have to be paid or until:the 
next distribution of profits as ће may 


prefer. Likewise in the case of the 
cash bonus the amount declared 
can be taken in cash; applied 


in reduction of premiums as aforesaid ; 
or utilised to purchase a larger rever- 
sionary addition to the sum assured to 
be paid along therewith. This last is 
generally subject to satisfactory 
evidence of good health. So too with 


the tontine or contingent bonus after it 


` has attached to the policy on expiry of 
the contingent period. ' 

Generally speaking, unless there are 
any special circumstances in a parti- 
cular case, it is more profitable to take 
the bonus as an чиш to the sum 
assured. 

If there is one point in life assurance 
more than another on which wrong ideas 
are commonly held it is. probably in the 
matter of surrender values: a surrendér 
value, it may be explained, being the 
sum. at which the office is prepared to 
buy back the policy at the request of 
the assured in order that the contract 
may be cancelled. Many people seem 
to hold the view that as the Company 
has been accepting .the premium 
regularly and has not been called upon 
to make any payment under the policy 
therefore on the surrender of the policy 
being demanded it ought to refund the 
major portion if not the whole of the 
premiums paid. Furthermore they 
seem to think that the difference between 
the amount offered by the Company by 
way of surrender value and the amount 
paid in premiums is clear profit to the 
Company. Actually there could hardly 
be a more erroneous idea. In the 
first place it will be admitted ‘that a 
life office is not a philanthropic concern 
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but is purely a business institution, and 
as such its object is to make profits for 
its members and it must therefore be 
run on ordinary business lines. The 
members, -be it remembered, are the 
policy-holders only in a Mutual Society 
and-the policy-holders and shareholders 
in a proprietary Company. The sharc- 
holders however are in an almost 
negligible. minority and their share of 
profits strictly limited in almost every 
case; and as a matter of fact the profit 
made on the non-participating (without 
profit) policies alone is generally 
sufficient or more than sufficient to 
provide the shareholders’ dividends. 
Incidentally a Mutual Society might 
under the circumstances be expected to 
give better results than a proprietary 


.Сотрапу but as an actual fact it does 


not necessarily do so. To return how- 
ever to the surrender value. The 
commonly held idea as above is based 
on the assumption that a Company 
accumulates the whole of the premiums 
paid under a policy and holds them as 
a reserve for that policy only but does 
it do that? Сап it do that? Just think 
for a minute. A man assures his life 
for, say, #100 at death (to simplify 
matters we will assume that it is a 
without profit policy) paying a premium 
of, say, £3 a year and dies after, say, 
fifteen years. The amount paid in 
premiums is therefore £45, or assuming 
that the Company has been able to 
accumulate them at 4 per cent. com- 
pound interest to £62 gs. 6d. : The 
Company however pays £100; where 
then does the balance of £37 тоз. 6d. 
come from? Moreover, what about the 
office expenses and costs of working 
generally? A life office can no more 
carry on its business free of cost than 
any other concern. "Without going into 
technicalities it may be said that 
every premium paid under every policy 
has to contribute to the claims paid 
under the policies of those who have 
died and to the hundred and one other 
disbursements made and expenses 
incurred by the Company, and that it 
is only such portion of the premium as 
is left over after all such contributions 
have been made that is available for 
accumulation as a reserve. This reserve, 
less only a small percentage for office 
profit is the sum that most offices allow 
as surrender value and in actual 
practice it may be taken to be usually 
somewhere in the region of some 30 to 
40 per cent. of the premiums paid 
exclusive of any extra charges made for 
tropical residence, impaired health or 
other cause. 


securing new business 


It will be seen therefore | 
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that a Company does not make the huge 
profits it is popularly credited with on 
the surrender of a policy; ол the 
contrary it is a moot point whether it 
makes any real profit at all in ordinary 
cases and whether the small percentage 
that is retained as above mentioned is 
rot more than set off by the heavy 
expense that has to be incurred in 
replacing the surrendered policy. It 
is one of the first principles of life 
assurance that every life that goes off 
the books from any cause must be rc- 
placed by at least ore new one; and it 
is common knowledge that the cost of 
is many times 
greater than that of maintaining 
existing business. Furthermore the fact 
that а man surrenders his policy at all 
is generally an indication that he is or 
believes himself to be a good life; for 
if he was advanced in years or thought 
himself a bad life and so unable to 
secure another assurance elsewhere or 
at a later date it is practically certain 
that ordinarily he would never willingly 
abandon his policy. Consequently not 
only has à life gone off the books which 
has to be replaced at a heavy cost but 
it is probably a good one at that, and 
the ratio of good lives to bad is thereby 
adversely affected to that extent. No: 
doubt a Company might make a con- 
siderable profit on the surrender of a 
very old policy but very old policies are 
very rarely, surrendered: the assured 
knows better. The reason why clim@tic 
and other extra premiums are excluded 
from the surrender valuc is Lecause 
such extra ‘premiums are average 
annual ones and are calculated as 
accurately as possible io cover the 
extra risk for the year only and to leave 
nothing over for accumulation as А 
reserve. Likewise experience has shown 
that owing to the heavy cost of securing 
new business the first or the first two 
years’ premiums are more or. less entire- 
ly absorbed by such cost and their 
relative contributions to claims, ete., 
with the result that until the policy has 
been two or three years in force it has 
accumulated no reserve and  conse- 
quently has no surrender value. There 
is another and an important point in 
this matter of surrender values which 
should not be lost sight of and that 
is that, strictly speaking, the concession 
of a surrender value is something out- 
side and a breach of the original con- 
tract. The right to a suriender value 
has now-a-days of course been intro- 
duced as one of the terms and condi- 
tions of most kinds of policy to which 
an assured is given the right to lay 


+ 
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claim but nevertheless the actual 
contract is that in consideration of a 
certain payment by the assured for a 
specified period the Company under- 
takes to pay a certain sum on the 
happening of a specified event. More- 
over it is an entirely one-sided 
concession in that the assured is allow- 
ed to cancel the contract at his pleasure 
but under no circumstances is the Com- 
pany at liberty to do so. As it is the 
duty of a Company to consider the 
interests of the whole body of its 
policy-holders generally it would be 
most unfair if it was to favour any 
individual or individuals at the 
expense of the rest; more particularly 
so when such individuals are following 
a line of action detrimental to the best 
interests of the others who are faith- 
fully abiding by their contracts. 

There is a form of policy which 


seems to be too little known in this. 


country or at any rate too little taken 
of the forms of provision for children's 
education. There are some very 
excellent policies of this nature and one 
would think that they would have only 
to be known to be largely availed of; 
yet experience points to very much the 
reverse. ‘The policy generally takes the 
form of a payment of either one single 
lump sum or else of an annual sum for 
a fixed number of years, usually five, on 
the, child surviving the period, or to 
the" age, selected. Perhaps one reason 
why they are neglected is because on 
first introduction of these policies there 
was a very considerable drawback in 
that the payment of premiums had to 
be continued even after the death of 
the father and breadwinner, should 
that take place during the currency of 
the policy. As very frequently it 
happened that the widow was not in a 
position to afford this expense it led to 
the abandonment of the provision with 


, possible forfeiture of the money already 


paid and consequently to the discredit 
of the scheme. That however has all 
been remedied now as many offices 
grant policies under which no further 
payments of any sort have to be made 
in such event; yet without any curtail- 
ment of the benefits originally provided. 
Moreover should the child die before 
attainment of the.specified age all pre- 
miums already paid would be refunded. 
In these days of high living-costs there 
is many a father weighed down with 
anxiety as to how he is to give his son 
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such an education as he could wish or 
as he has perhaps had himself but the 
scheme referred to will solve all- his 
difficulties if he has not left it until too 
late. If begun while the child is still 
quite young a comparatively ‘small 
annual premium will provide the income 
required for the years the boy will 
spend at school or college: and there 
are probably many men lost to the 
world of science, letters and the like 
all for the want of the necessary funds 
at the critical moment. As this scheme 
is contingent on the life of the person 
effecting the policy he or she will.have 
to be medically examined and passed 
as fit for assurance but except for this 
formality there is no difficulty or trouble 
in securing one of these policies. No 
medical examination of the child's life 
is required nor does it matter whether 
the child is in India or at home. 

If any man is bold enough to recom- 


mend life assurance from the purely 


investment point of view he is apt to 
lay himself open to unmerciful ridicule 
as very many people, while appreciating 
life assurance as a good and necessary 
provision for early death, entirely fail 
to recognise its merits as an investment. 
As a matter of fact it 1s an investment 


second to none for ,periodical savings. 


for which other safe outlet is difficult 
or impossible to find as and when 
required. Owing to the extra premium 
charged for Indian residence the return 
on maturity is necessarily not as good 
in this country as in the case of a man 
resident at home but nevertheless even 
in India it is fair and reasonable and 
after all the return at maturity is by no 
means everything as will be shown. 
To a man subject to the home income- 


- tax, even though resident in this coun- 


try, the return can be quite good. 
Now it is a well-recognised fact that 
with the great majority of people where 
no obligation to pay exists there is a 
marked tendency, human nature being 
what it is, to put off payment or to 
omit it altogether. lt is this factor 
combined with the uncertainty of life 
that is the chief flaw in the not un- 


commonly held view that saving or a 


provident fund is equal or superior to 
life assurance. With the latter how- 
ever the obligation is there and this, 
taken with the fact that no man having 
once secured a policy likes the idea of 
dropping it, results almost unconscious- 
ly in such an automatic adjustment of 
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affairs as to ensure that the premiums 
are regularly met when due as a 
matter of course and without difficulty. 
It is really extraordinary how easy it 
becomes once a start has been made. 
One ‘simply reckons that one’s income 
is so much less апа ће rest follows 
automatically of itself. Moreover the 
habit of saving and thrift inculcated by 
the policy renders in many cases further 
policies or investments possible than 
Were ever contemplated in the first 
instance. If any one doubts this let 
him ask some of his friends who have 
tried. ` This obligation therefore is one 
advantage, -and a very great one, 
enjoyed by a life policy, over ali other 
forms of investment. 


But it may be argued that this 


- advantage is largely a moral one and 


that unless something more material 
can be put forward the case for life 
assurance is not very convincing. It ` 
can; and as the simplest way of 
proving it let us consider what it is that 
one chiefly looks for in a good invest- 
ment, as distinct from a speculation, 
for periodical sums, large or small. 
Briefly it may be said to be 

Safety :—i.¢e., that опе. сап con- 
fidently count on not losing any part of . 
the capital invested. 


Ready opportunity :—i.e., that the 
security or another equally good will 
always be readily obtainable as and 
when the sums for investment become 
available. 

Easy realisation :—i.e., that when 
the time comes one can count on being 
able to realise the state easily and 
quickly. i 

Freedom from depreciation :—t.¢., 
that one can fairly confidently rely that 
on realisation there will be little likeli- 
hood of loss by depreciation. 

A fair return :—t.e., that there shall 
be a reasonably good return on the 
money invested throughout the period. 

Does a good life policy fulfil these 
requirements? Let the following com- 
parative table speak for itself :-— 
ere A 


Goop STOCK 











Lire Ромстү. ЕхснАнак . 
SECURITIES, 
Safety, Always. вро Hardly absolu e- 
ly safe » eee an ly safe except in 
ів no poss bility of the case of Govt, 
losing аһу part of Municipal, etes 


the money paid, loans, though quite 
sufficiently so 


carefully chosen, 





Ready Op. 
portunity. 


Yes, 


СРИИ 
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GOOD STOCK! 
Life Porrcv, EXCHANGE 
SECURITIES, 
Realisation! Easily and іт- | Not necessarily 


mediately realis- 
able in full on death 
or maturity, 

A lean on its 
security from the 
Company or one’s 
bankers is always 


50 : 

Many really first 
class securities аге 
difficult to realise 
just as and when 
rë uired, particu- 
larly if a forced sale 


any arranged | bscomes necessary. 
should urgent ne- 
cessity for it, 








Deprecia- Absolutely safe; Nosuch guaran- 
tion, from any risk of | tee. 
7 depreciation, In these- days 
heavy unforeseen 
depreciation is a 
factor to be antici» 
pated and reckoned 
J with. 
Retura: Varying from Possible a nett 4 
some 2,000 por cent. | ог 5 per cent, more 


or less after "uc. 
tion of income ttx, 


in the event of 
death in the first 
year down to some 
3 per cent, com 
pound interest, 
more ог less, on 


maturity. 





. Most people- content themselves with 
looking at this last item only and dis- 
regarding all other considerations at 
once turn down the life policy as not 
giving a good enough return according 
to their ideas; but that is neither a 
correct nor a fair way of looking at it. 
It is based on the assumption that the 
investor will be able to find safe and 
suitable securities in which to put his 
savings every three, ‘six or twelve 
months just as and when his funds 
become available; that he will be able 


to' successfully resist temptation to 


postpone or omit any payment; and 
finally that he is able to guarantee that 
he wil live long enough to draw the 
full amount at maturity. When put in 
black and white in this way probably 
every one can see for himself the 
fallacy and superficiality of a judgment 
based on such assumptions: yet never- 
theless every one who does judge by 
this one item alone—and there are 
many of ` them—is unconsciously 
subscribing thereto. Let us however 
look a little deeper into the matter and 
see how some of the other factors 
mentioned affect the question. As 
regards opportunity, supposing a man 
can save, say, Rs. 50 a month or 
Rs. 150 a quarter he knows quite well 
. that it is practically impossible for him 
to find safe investments for this sum 
(as a matter of fact the amount makes 
no difference) for a period of, say, 20 
years just as soon as he is ready to pay 
as every three months come round. If 
he has to keep his funds waiting until 
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opportunity offers he is losing interest 
and the Comparison becomes all the 
more favourable to the policy. Then 
as regards realisation he knows that on 
death or survival the policy can be 
realised with little or no trouble and 
the minimum of delay but not neces- 
sarily so with any other security. 
Any man who has had to 
administer an estate well ‘knows the 
difficulty there sometimes is in realising 
even first class securities; and if as not 
infrequently happens the exigencies of 
the case require a forced sale not only 
does realisation often become more 
difücult but our other consideration, 
depreciation, comes very largely into 
play. Even without a forced sale 
however depreciation in all securities is 
in these days causing the greatest alarm 
and distress to very many people and 
there is no saying when matters are 
going to improve. To illustrate its 
effect we will suppose that a man has 
always been able to find and actually 
has invested “£50 a year regularly for 


‘20 years in so-called gilt-edged securi- 


ties returning on an average a nett 5 
per cent. per annum after deduction of 
income-tax (he is unlikely to have been 
able to average a higher nett return if 
as high); and further that he has 
been able to re-invest such 5 per cent. 
dividends on the same terms without 


‘the loss of a day's interest—a perfectly 


impossible supposition іп actual 
practice—then his investment at the 
end of the 20 years ought theoretically 
to realise 1,736. As however it is 
quite impossible for him to have re- 
invested his dividends in actual practice 
according to the above assumption, to 
allow for this we will assume that his 
money has earned an average nett 4j 
per cent. compound interest throughout, 
and in that case his investment in .20 
years' time should theoretically be worth 
£51,039. Supposing however once 
again that when the time for realisation 
came these gilt-edged securities had 
depreciated and then stood at an 
average discount of 20 per cent.— 
many really first class securities are 
standing at a much heavier discount 
than that to-day—then his £1,639 
would only realise’. 451,312 in actual 
cash. Had the same sum been invested 
for 20 years in a life policy in a well- 
chosen office, even for an assured who 
has no interests outside of India, it 
could be expected to realise some 
£1,335 at least (with always the 
knowledge that there would have been 
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a far larger return had he not lived the 
full time): while for a man subject to 
the home income-tax, even if resident 
in India, the yield on maturity might 
not unreasonably be expected to be 
some £1,500 more or less. Such then 
is the effect of depreciation. Every 
one knows how the tremendous upheaval 
of the past six or seven years has caused 
the values of even the finest so-called 
gilt-edged securities to come tumbling 
down until to-day all are far below 
their pre-war levels while many are 
practically altogether unsaleable except 
at an almost prohibitive loss. On 
looking back over this most disastrous 
period however we see one brilliant 
exception standing out conspicuously 
by itself and that is life assurance: for 
life assurance is the only investment’ in 
the world that has withstood the strain 
without suffering depreciation; and in 
consequence as a gilt-edged security it 
stands alone. This is a fact beyond 
question or dispute and its significance 
it is impossible to over-rate. In itself 
too it probably forms a stronger re- 
commendation of life assurance as an 
investment than anything else that could 
be urged. Another point in which the 
life policy surpasses every other form 
of investment is in the matter of 
income-tax. 


‚ There is one weighty and outstanding 
recommendation staring in the face of 
all who can see and that is that the 
wealthiest and most successful and 
capable financiers and men of business 
in the world are some of the most 
heavily assured. They are popularly 
supposed to Бе ` clever, hard, level- 
headed men who are least likely of all 
to be swayed by sentiment in a matter 
of this kind: but if such men, with all 
their knowledge and all their opportuni- 
ties, consider—as tbeir acts prove that 
they do—that life assurance is an 
investment good enough for them and 
for their money we lesser mortals may 
surely foliow their example with per- 
fect confidence and safety. 





So far we have been considering the 
matter from the point of view of 
periodical savings. It is only necessary 
to add that for the man who can afford 
to invest a large sum once for all in 
what is known as a single premium the 
life policy naturally forms an even 
more attractive investment for him. 
This is obvious because the single 
premium is always considerably less 
than the sum of the equivalent number 
of annual payments. 


` ingredient. 


- 
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MANUFACTURE OF GLUE AND GELATINE. 


LTHOUGH in popular parlance, 
the word ''Glue' is used to ex- 

press the idea of any kind of adhesive, 
in trade circles ‘‘Glue’’ is restricted to 
that particular class of adhesives which 


are made from the bones and tissues of 


animals. Compared to the vegetable 
agglutiants such as gum arabic, starch 
paste and the like, glue has considerably 
greater striking power and is conse- 
quently used in all industries wheré a 
strong and permanent adhesive is re- 
quired. In the manufacture of 
matches, veneers, cardboard boxes and 
wall paper, in the making of distemper 
paints, in the sizing of clothes and a host 


of other minor industries too numerous 


glue forms a main 
The importance of glue can 
be approximately gauged from the fact 
that upwards of 7o million pounds of 
glue have been consumed in the United 
States of America alone in the year 
1915. It can even be said, that like the 
sulphuric acid industry, the industrial 
progress of a country can be correctly 
estimated by the quantity of glue it 
consumes per year. 


Gelatine. 


Gelatine is also a product of animal 
bones and tissues,—being in fact a very 
pure form of glue—but it is made with 
greater care, the raw material itself be- 
ing well-selected and graded for its 
manufacture. Gelatine comes in the 
markets in thin sheets, which are trans- 
parent and.vitreous, easily crumbling to 


to mention, 


. powder when broken in the hand. Both 
. glue and gelatine swell up when placed 


in cold water absorbing from 4 to 5 
times its own volume of water in the 
process, and when afterwards heated it 
dissolves in this absorbed water, form- 
ing a thick viscous fluid which has the 


, property of setting to a jelly when cool- 


ed. Glue also possesses this property, 


but in the.case of gelatine the jellying 
power is considerably greater that that 
of glue. Gelatine is an easily assimiable 
nitrogenous foodstuff, and being free 
from any disagreeable taste or odour 
finds considerable application in con- 
fectionary. It is specially recommend- 
ed by doctors as a food for infants and 
invalids. . 


Prospects in India. 
By D. REX. 


It is also very largely used in the 
manufacture of photographic films and 
various other industries. 

Chemistry and Glue Making. 


The manufacture of glue nas been 


practised from time, immemorial. ‘The 
principle underlying the ‘process of 
manufacture in modern days 15 sub- 


stantially the same, as practised by our 
anclents, but considerable modifications 
have been introduced in the details of 
the operations which enable the glue- 
maker of to-day to produce a more 
efficient stuff for a lower price. As in 
all other industries which have revolu- 
tionised the modern world in recent 
times, these improvements are due to 
the advancement of chemical science. 
Empirical methods and zealously guard- 
ed '"Trade Tips" which were handed 
down from posterity are gradually giv- 
ing place to -scientifically | controlled 
methods which enable the manufacturer 
to control the quality of his product 
and rectify his mistakes. 

Constitution, 

Glue and gelatine consist mainly of 
the protein called glutin or gelatin, 
associated with such other substances as 
Chondrin, and Keratin depending upon 
the nature of. the raw material employ- 
ed. Chondrin is the nitrogenous sub- 
stance present in the cartilage of tender 
bones and some tissues, and Keratin is 
that present in the horns of animals. 
Chondrin and  Keratin, if present in 
small proportions add to the adhesive 
power of glue, but decrease its gelatinis- 
ing power. The purity of commercial 
gelatine is tested by the percentage of 
glutin it contains, the chemically pure 
product being glutin itself. Similarly 
the efficiency of a sample of glue 
depends upon the proportion of glutin 
to the Chondrin and Keratin it con- 
tains. 

Sources, 

As mentioned before the raw products 
for the manufacture of glue and gela- 
tine are the parings of hides and skins. 
bones of cattle, sheep, etc., air bladders 
and other membranes of fish. 

Of these, some tissues such as calves' 
ears, tender bones, etc., are carefully 
selected and used for making gelatine. 
The parings of hides and skins form the 


ч 


waste product in tanneries, and unless 
they are promptly removed from the 
tanner's premises they begin to rot and 
emit unpleasant odours. The removal 
of it is as much the concern of the 
tanner as the buying of it is for the 
glue-maker. The raw material is 
therefore comparatively cheap and can 
be obtained in.sufficient quantities in a 


country which has ап established 
tanning industry. In a country like. 
India which is annually exporting 


enormous quantities of raw and tanned 
hides and skins—amounting to 128,748 
tons valued at Rs. rg crores in 1919-20 
—there is no dearth of raw material for 
the glue industry. 

Manufacturing Operation. 

As mentioned before, glue and gela- 
tine are made from bones and fleshings. 
The treatment in each case is different. 
In either case much care must be 
bestowed on the selection ef the raw 
material, as it is an important factor 
in the production of glue of good 


quality, and the manufacturer must be: 


experienced in the line if he wants that 
his products must command а sale. 


, The defects in the stock cannot be over- 


come by any improvement in the subse- 
quent operations. In the manufacture 
of glue from fleshings, the first opera- 
tion is liming; that is, treating the 
stock with a certain percentage of lime 
for a number of days. The object of 
this treatment is to dehair the hides, 
and to soften the stock to a condition 
which insures the rapid and efficient 
extraction of the gelatinous matter when 
boiled. If the tannery waste is used as 
stock, the process of liming is not done 
as the hides and skins are already limed 
by the tanner himself. In that case, 
the fleshings are merely soaked in water 
for a number. of days until they become 
soft. Liming is done in rectangular 
wooden rakes till the fleshings get 
of lime depending upon the nature of 
the stock and individual experience 15 


.put and mixed with the fleshings, and 


ihe whole is kept well-stirred with 
wooden rakes till the  fleshings get 
**plumped". Sometimes a small quan- 


tity of Caustic Soda is added to the 
lime to hasten the softening. Liming 
is an overation which requires consi- 


~ 
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derable skill as overliming and under- 
liming give ia the end products cf 
inferior quality. | 
Washing, 

The next process is washing away the 
lime ton uis glce-sicex. “Laus 15 done 
in washing drums and the stock is 
thoroughly strained till the les: trace of 
lime 1s remo.ed. — SOIECUELECS 1618 DCCCS- 
sary io wash the stocx first witn very 
dilute hydrochloric acid and afterwards 
with cold water. If acid is not used 
there will sili be piesent in the glue 
stock a sma quantity cf lime, enough 
to impart to the glue an aikaline re- 
action. But it is found by experience 
that glue has better keeping power if 
its reaction is slightly acid, and hence 
the last trace of lime is washed away 
with dilute acid. In this it is highly 
important that the water employed for 
washing as well as for subsequent boil- 
ing must be free from injurious chemi- 
cals which may affect the quality of 
glue. 


Boiling or Extraction , 


The washed stock is then boiled ог 
steamed. Various types of apparatus 
are used for this operation, from the 
simple wooden vat fitted with a steam 
coil and outlet for discharging the 
liquors, to the complex steam jacketed- 
iron pans, fitted with pipes for passing 
direct steam, and agitating paddle. 
‘he temperature of extrection should 
not be higher than 80 deg. C, as at 
higher temperatures, the jcllying power 
of glue is destroyed. The stock to be 
extracted is covered with water and 
heated to boiling. The glue extract is 
recovered at different stages, the first 


"run" of the glue-liquor giving the 
best product, the second “тип”! next 


best and so on. As many as five or six 
runs are made, the last run being made 


at the temperature of boiling water to" 


ensure complete extraction. The glue 
extract is then treated with a preserva- 
tive to prevent bacterial infection of the 
finished product. Carbolic acid is the 
best preservative and is largely used — 
but some manufacturers object to its 


A blemish may be taken out of a 
diamond: by careful polishing, but if 
have the 
there is no way to efface it.—Chinese. 


your words 


It is better. to seek advice at the 
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penetrating odour: and use 
sayu ог hyurotuone acid. 
Claritying, 

‘Lhe glue extract is then treated wita 
à sman quantity of atum and aliowed 
lo Scie. ‘ine suspended impurities 
therevy settie to the ovt.cm aad ten the 
cear liquor 15 siphoned oír. ‘Lhe liquor 
13 Wea башым оу sulpaurors ачаа 1£ 
à paie nearly transparent product 15 
required. ‘Ine sulphurous acid is con- 
ducted into the hot пасог in the gascocs 
sate, and the opeiation is s.oppcd until 
а sample ог the liquor is found to have 
the desired shade. Addition of suv- 
Sanes such as tale, zio oxide, ete., 
will improve the colour of the finished 
glue. 


силет 


+ 


_Treatmont of Bones. 


Boncs are first crushed in crushing 
mills and afterwards degreased by the 
bsnzone fat-extraction process. The 
degreased bones are then treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid which dissolves 
the mineral matter leaving the carti- 
laginous core unattacked. This carti- 
laginous matter is the glue yielding 
substance and it is thoroughly washed 
and extracted as in the case of fleshings. 
The process of clarifying and bleaching 
is nest gone through, as described 
before. 


Concontration, 

The clarified glue liquor is then zon- 
centrated by evaporation. Some special 
type of evaporator is used for this pro- 
cess ; but it is always preferable to use 
the vacuum evaporaror if a high grade 
glue is required, as the glue liquor 
loses its jellying power if subjccted to 
high temperatures. 


Jellying the Glue Liquor. 

The concentrated liquor is then col- 
lected in oblong moulds about one foot 
deep, which are then placed in the cool- 
ing room. After some time the liquor 
sets to a jelly, and the moulds are then 
transferred to the cutting room. where 
the glue blocks are cut into cakes or 
sheets about 4 inch in thickness. The 
cutting is done by fine wires stretched 
between wooden posts. 


«со 


least blemish 


me Portuguese. 
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Drying. 


‘the next and no less important 
operation is the drying of the glue 
sheets. The cakes are placed on galva- 
Aised iron nettings in the drying room, 
which is fitted on one side with electric 
fans to blow air into the room. The 
process of drying is one which requires 
cireiul attenuoa. The temperature of 
drying should not exceed а certain 
lnunit—generally 20 deg. C— as other- 
wise the glue jelly melts and sticks to 
the iron netting. 'Too much drying 
cracks and shrivels up the glue cakes. 
On the other hand, if dried too slowly 
tne glue is liable to decompose. ‘The 
efficiency of the glue depends to a large 
extent upon the way of drying. The 
glue thus dried 1s in the form of a cake, 
about 4 inch in thickness. Sometimes 
the glue sold in the market is in the 
form of flakes or powder. Gelatines 
are generally made in sheets or shreds. 
Prospects in this Country. 

In India the raw material for the 
manufacture of glue and gelaune is 
found in abundance. According to the 
report of the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission, there are m [India 180 million 
heads of cattle and 87 million sheep 
and goats. Hides and skins form one 
of the chicf items of the export trade 
of this country; but the time is not far 
off when India will have her own 
tanneries. The export duty of 15 
per cent. on hides and skins, with a 
rebate of 2 3 on shipments to tHe Bii- 
tish Empire ought to be a sufficient 
impetus to the Indian tanners to com- 
pete successfully with their foreign 
rivals. At present quite a large amount 
of tannery waste is either thrown away 
or used as manure; but the success of 
the tanning industry depends to a great 
extent on the utilisation of the bye-pro- 
duct. There are at present only two 
established glue-manufacturing concerns 
in the whole of India, one in Bombay 
and the other in Madras, both of which 
are producing glue of really fine 
quality. But considering the enormous 
quantity of raw material available, 
there is sufficient scope for a dozen more 
of such concerns. 


beginning than the end.—Germay. 





The shortest answer is doing the 
thing.—Old English. 


Better anticipate than be anticipated. 
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' . THE MONKEY PRIEST. 


ALTHOUGH by-no means unique, 
the Monkey ‘Temple on Jeoki 


Hill, near Simla, is well worth a visit; ` 


not only because of the interest attached 
to it but because of the glorious scenery 
surrounding it. ° There is a picturesque 
climb through the woods, with the many 
giant trees, out of which one emerges 
to find oneself facing the temple. From 
the summit of the Hill one obtains a 
fine view of Simla on the one side and 


. ОЁ the snow-capped Himalayas on the 


other, with undulating valleys ihtetven- 
ing thick with wild forest growth. 

‘On knocking at the main door of the 
Temple, the quaint architecture of which 
is not in the least’ incongruous to its 
picturesque surroundings, one meets the 
aged Monkey Priest who seems to fit 
in £o well with the scene. To complete 


OW to attain success in busi- ever: gained the 


E ше, one's advent appears to be 


the-signal for the gathering round in all 


too close proximity for those inclined to 
be nervous of something like two. hun- 
dred monkeys who have been so well 
cared for since their birth that there is 
none оЁ. the shyness or fear one expects 
from an animal not generally considered 
to be domestic. As with the cow and the 
darum these monkeys are considered 

. be holy and free from moles- 
tation, and the religious belief 
in connection -with them "makes 
stories of absorbing interest. 
The old Priest in question is by no 


means backward in hig evident affection ` 


for his charges, and he never tires of 
talking about them and the ages that 
have passed since the days of the 
original Monkey God, Напітал. 


dis 


Success in Undertakings. 
By ' MOFFAT” 


ЕЗ 


Although he has to admit that these 
animals cannot talk, he is firn in the 
belief that they can ‘understand all that 
is said, and ane wonders whether they 
can appreciate the full grandeur of 
their surroundings. They wander freely 
amongst the woods in the valleys, but 
at meal times they gather round 
the temple and at nights find resting 
places in the trees immediately over- 
head. So orthodox is the priest that 
the wherewithal for purchasing food for 
his monkeys can only be accepted if 
deposited on the ground, and so evident 
is it that he is genuinely immersed in his 
beliefs that one is surprised at the 
volubility which would provide one 
With ample material for filling a book 
on the antecedents,of the holy monkeys 
of Jeoki Hill. 


upperhand. With 


. greatest of them all. 


ness ?’’—is a query which every 
man or woman has put to himself or 
herself at some period or other in the 
different phases of. life. It is a sordid 


thought, no doubt, but one that appeals’ 
` to the majority. But -to succeed in 


any one direction, be it business, 
politics, writing, painting ‘or апу other 
of the various industries ‘which 
human energy is directed, pcs 
certain qualities. | Misdirected effort 
leads on to one thing or another, but in 
no case, if misdirected, is success 
certain. Qualities latent one may 
possess. То put these qualities into 
operation requires force. But force or 
enterprise is another quality, and the 
To the few who 
have succeeded it is the early training 
that has been done well. Their success 
we attribute to many causes. One is 
‘“‘luck’’—simple luck. Obsessed with 
this idea, our failures are attributed to 
the same source. But we dare-say, no 
successful person would ever attribute 
his success to the same cause. Even 
they have met with reverses. Still, 
success was in them, the attribute, 
'force", was never killed. No matter 
how near ruin stared them, ‘‘force’’ 


painstaking effort the rent was mended. 
Stage by stage the same ladder was 
scaled. Everywhere the same abyss 
yawned, threatening to overwhelm; 
watching every movement; alert to 
grasp the faltering step. But the 
necessary qualities were not wanting. 
Thus success is attained. Falter we 
must not. Nor must we lose the object 
to which our energies are directed. 
Keeping the goal in view, certain 
qualities we must possess to reach it. 


But being absorbed in the ‘‘goal’’, the 


influences that retard progress must not 
be forgotten. Apart from the qualities 
already mentioned we must have enter- 
prise, honesty and imagination. Few 
of us possess all three at the same time. 
But still we must not despair. We 
must obtain each quality step by step, 
and must strive to retain each, grasping 
those we do not yet possess. ‘‘Luck’’ 
we must divorce from our thoughts as 
a thing that stullifies enterprise. For 
no-one succeeded through ‘‘luck’’ alone 
without possessing those qualities that 
make for success. Nor did anyone 


succeed through one quality alone. А. 


combination of the qualities mentioned 
is the only road to success. 
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A: NOTE ON THE WORD “PUBLICITY”. 


: Common Conception about Advertising. 


COMMON conception about ad- 
vertising is that it is an appeal to 
the public; indeed, the word ''pubii- 
city" is often employed to denote the 
whole of a department of human activi- 
ty, of which commercial advertising is 
an important part. In & certain sense this 
is true; but, in the sense which chiefly 
.matters for practical advertising 
purposes, it is not true. And in this 
distinction lies much, perhaps the whole, 
of the advertising art. 

If, without looking out and taking 

aim, I empty a jug of water from a 
sécond-floor window into a crowded 
street, I shall probably be described (in 
the subsequent Police-court proceedings) 
as having emptied a jug of water ''on 
the public’. What has. aetually 
happened, however, if the deed has not 
failed of success, is that I have emptied 
it on a single member of the public, 
who chanced to be on the right spot at 
the psychological moment. Or, if the 
jug be of more than average capacity, 
and if the ''public" ` happen to be 
passing below my window at an un- 
usually, brisk pace, it is possible that, 
two or three or even more members of 
the body politic may have been included 
in my ministrations. But, speaking 
with strict regard to numerical accuracy, 
it is not correct to say that I have 
` emptied my jug “оп the public". All 
that I have done is to empty it on to 
one or two individuals. viu! selest- 
ing which particular individuals they 
shall be. That is the point. The act, 
in its outcome, is selective; the 
intention behind the act is non- 
selective. 

Or again, supposing I own a theatre 
—at a certain hour each evening my 
doors are (what is technically known 
as) “open to the public’ ’. Yet it is not 
the ‘public’? which pours in through 
them to see my play. It is John 
Smith, with Mrs. Smith (or possibly 
somebody else), William Robinson, 
Mary Jones, Phyllis Green, and a 
-whole host of other perfectly distinct 
individualities, each of whom has come 


to see my.play for reasons of his, cr. 


her own—reasons, probably, utterly 
different in the various cases, or at least 
full of those subtle differences that mean 
much to the student of psychology. An 


onlooker, happening to pass by at 7 
p.m. might say: ''Look at the public 
pouring into that theatre." But 
he would be deceived by the 
illusion of simuttancity. It is because 
all these individuals (for obvious 
reasons) are arriving at more or less the 
same time, that they seem to constitute 
a kind of mass-entity. As a matter of 
fact they are all completely separate. 
Each is an inhabitant of his own little 
mind-world; each has his own private 
anticipation of what the play will be 
like, based on what he has read or 
heard about it, or possibly on other 
quite irrational considerations. So far 
as my Box-Office receipts are concerned, 
I depend, not om the “public”, but on 
purely individual impulse—the kind of 
impulse which prompts Mr. Jones, at 
the breakfast table, to say: “Му 
dear, I think we ought to see that new 
play at the Thespian. I am told it is 
excellent. ГИ get tickets for Saturday 
night", or Mrs. Smith (who has just 
bought a new’ opera cloak) to suggest 
that perhaps a dinner at а restaurant 
aad a theatre afterwards might prove a 
welcome relazetion to her husbard in 
the midst of his busy work. 

The fact is that, from the psycho- 
logical point of view. there 18 no such 
thing as toe ‘“‘pxblic’’—-with one 
impo-tant reservation. Get a large 
number of peool? into one p'ace. in 
close physical contact with cach other, 
and centre their thouehts and emotions 
on а sing'e common interest—and for 
the time being they do become a mass- 
entity. It is a matter of cormoa 
observation that, under sch cirevm- 
stances, there ensues what may be 
described as an interplay, or blending, 
of magnetism. A  mass- -psychology 
is set un, which difers in many curious 
and striking ways from the psychology 
of any of the individuals composing the 
mass. "This is the exp'anation of the 
power of the orator. In ‘so far as he 
is really an orator, he is svch by virive 
of this welding faculty. His primary 
business is one of psychological unifica- 
tion. This is also the exp'anation, and 
the only possible evplanation, of many 
of those unnameable things which are 
done by an angry crowd—at lynchings, 
for example, or in times of revolution. 


By E. A. WODEHOUSE, M.A. 


But the phenomenon has its ciearly 
defined limitations. In order that it 
should come-about, people must be 
gathered together in sufficient numbers 
at th? same time aad in the same place, 
and must be wholly concentrated, for 
the time being, on a single object of 
thought and emotion. 

To revert for a moment to my 
theatre — illustration——when the in- 
dividuals, who have thronged into mv 
doors, are in their places and the play 
has begun, it is possible that (if the 
play be a good one) they will gradually 
become fused into a single sentient and 
thinking mass, and will remain so till 
the curtain falls. That is, indeed, tk: 
highest object of my ambitions. But, 
no sooner has the first note of “God 
Save Ње King’’ shattered the temporary 
spell, than the mass  disintegrates 
instanianeously into its component 
atoms. As separate units the audience 
come in; as separate tnits they emerge. 
And so must it be with all audiences. 
In so far as, in my capacity as a 
business man, it is my duty to advertise 
my play, it is to individuals that I am 
forced to make my appeal, and upon 
the response of individuals that I 
depend for my success. " 
. The same truth holds good of all 
sdvertisins. There is no sch thing us 
“publicity” in the sense of appealing 
to a sing'e pub'ie ennsciovsness. For 
on? reason, the conditions for a mass- 
anpeal are practically. never present. 
The rearest approach to it, and a very 
Тесіле one, is where advertisements are 
thrown on to the screen during the 
intervals of a cinema performance. 
But here the conditions, while seeminely 
present, are really absent; for this 
form of appeal only comes when, with 
tle conclusion of a film, the common 
interest has been suspended and the 
‘mass’? broken up. Moreover, it is 
usually very badly done, and the 
succession of one advertisement after 
another tends to dissipate interest rather 
than to gather it up and centralise it. 
On the other hand, there is conceivably 
an immense potentiality in a svstem of 
genvine mass-advertising, in which the 


~ 


conditions of- one time апа one place, ` 


with close physical contact and a 
common centre of emotional and 
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intellectual interest shall be combined. 
But whether any genius will ever 
succeed in developing this (the only true 
form of ‘‘publicity’’) for commercial 
purposes, is another matter. Personally, 
I must admit that I cannot quite see 
how it is to be done. 


Apart from this purely hypothetical 
development, it may be in truth assert- 
ed that all advertising is an appeal to 
the isolated individual. It is an 
intimate transaction between mind and 
mind. Only in so far as the advertiser 
has no idea which minds will respond, 
and so must perforce leave them to 
emerge of their own accord from out 
the general mass, is his appeal à 
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"public" one. In other words publicity 
here means nothing more than an 
absence of selection. When a fisher- 
man baits his hook, the worm or fly 
thus displayed is, in a certain sense, 
an appeal to tbe piscine public. But 
the real object of the angler is that, not 
the fishy public, but the individual 
fish should respond. Were the crowded 
inhabitants of a trout steam to make an 
attack on the dainty en masse, he would 
probably end in securing more of them. 
Certainly, in any case, he could not 
catch more than one at a time. All 
that the public display implies is that 
it is not in his power to name his victim 
beforehand. That he must leave to 


‘chance and to the peculiar concatena- 
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Refining Raw Sugar. 
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tion of mental states (whatever they 
may be) which induces ome fish to go 
for a bait at sight and another to hold 
back. 


So it is with all advertising. Its 
public character is faute de mieux. 
Could the advertiser, by some gift of 
clairvoyance, know beforehand the 
individuals who are ripe for response, 
he could probably save money by cir- 
cularising them direct. Not knowing 
them, however, he is obliged to employ 
some public medium to which he has 
reason to believe that such individuals 
will have access. In all other essential 
considerations the whole art of advertis-_ 
ing is concerned with the individual. 


N view of the fact that there is a lot 
| of prejudice in India with regard 
to the use of refined sugar treated with 
bone-char, it will be interesting," says 
the Secretary, Sugar Bureau, Pusa, 
to note the method for refining rdw 
sugar without the use of bone-char by 
Mr. C. E. Coates referred to in his 
paper read before the meeting of the 
Sugar Section of the American Chemi- 
. cal Society at Chicago sometime ago. 
. The following brief summary in Facts 
about Sugar will show how this refining 
of raw sugar without the use. of bone- 
char was done :—‘‘Light coloured, large 
grained sugars are fhe best for refining. 
Washing yielded 15 per cent. of green 
syrup of 85 purity and these were 
preferably kept separate from the main 
bulk. The washed sugar of 98.5-99 
purity was melted in press and bag 
sweet water and defecated at 20 deg. 
Beaume, being boiled in pans directly, 
without the use of multiple evaporators. 
For defection, phosphatation or sulphi- 
tation or a combination can be used or 
the Battelle process of boiling with 
lime and carbonating. Also-15-18 165. 
Kieselguhr per ton of raw sugar has 
been used to great advantage, the press 
cake obtained being burned again. The 
residual carbon in it does no harm and 
in fact helps the filtration, but removes 
no colour. The best refining results 
have been obtained with decolourising 
.carbons, having 80-100 times the 
decolourizing power of char.  Norit, 
ricehulls and Darco were the principal 
decolourizers used. 2 to 4 per cent. 
of Norit or raw washed sugar was used 


and the mixture filter pressed through 
the usual presses or Danek presses. 
This Norit was recovered after 5, 3 and 
2 uses and later by washing with 
Hydrochloric acid, soda and water. 
After about ten such revivifications the 
Norit must go through the burning 
process. Thus about о-о lb. of sugar 


. was lost per ioo lbs. of sugar treated 


and the green syrups gave up 50 per 
cent. of their colour. The yield on 
95.50 sugar ran from about 88 to or 
Ibs. refined granulated to roo lbs. raw 
sugar treated. There 15 no inversion 
and only careful control is needed ” to 
bring this work up to the theoretical 
yield — figures." Experiments оп 
similar lines under trained scientific 
supervision are most advisable in this 
country as the market for white sugar 
obtained without the use of bone-char 
for refining is capable of considerable 
expansion and such sugar would not 
fail to command a higher market price 
because it 1s pure swadeshi sugar. 





Discontent is the want of self- 
reliance : it is infirmity of will. Regret 
calamities, if you can thereby help the 
sufferer; if not, attend to your own 
work, and already the evil begins to be 
repaired.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





Good goods in the hands of a bad 
salesman are like silk sox in  blucher 
boots. 
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о, THE CASHEW TRADE. 


n Industry that Deserves Attention. 


O F the few industries peculiar to the 

West Coast the cashew trade 
finds little mention either in directories 
or trade journals. Established on a 
commercial basis only a couple of 


‘years ago, it was hard hit by 
the shortage of tonnage and the 
restriction on exports imposed 


during the latter years of the war. 
The trade owed its prosperity, nay, 
very existence, to the foreign demand 
for the edible nut of the cashew tree, 
so that when that demand ceased, the 
industry itself was practically wiped 
out. Whatever *sale the commodity 
might have had internally was barely 
enough to maintain it. It is hoped, 
however, that it may recover its pre- 
. war prosperity on the return of normal 
conditions to the export and import 
market. 


The Industry Described. 
Briefly, the cashew industry consists 
in preparing for the market the roasted 
nuts of the tree known in botany as 
Anacardium Occidentale. 
wild tree belonging to the family of 
Anacardiacece to which, among others, 
both the wild and cultivated mango 
belongs. It is believed to have been 
introduced on the Malabar Coast by 
the Portuguese. It grows on the hill- 
slopes of the maritime parts of the 
provinces between Bombay and Cochin, 
although it thrives particularly in 
Kanara which forms the chief seat of 
the trade, Mangalore being the principal 
port of export. Though the trade may 
be carried on by the coffee curing firms 
of the West Coast, it is not liable to 
any of the consequences of a crisis such 
` as coffee experienced during the war 
and before the Greek Government came 
to the rescue of the planters. In short, 
the cashew tree is not cultivated in the 
ordinary sense of the term and the up- 
keep of a plantation involves little or 
‘no cost. The initial outlay on an 


In selling, as in courting, the first 
impression counts for a good deal. 


Genius is one-tenth inspiration and 
nine-tenths perspiration. 


Stock-Taking. 
Prepare for this by providing suitable 
ruled sheets of rough paper in pads. 


It is a semi- 


By M. M. P. 
estate is also very small, if any, so that 
no interest on investments need be 
reckoned in calculating the profits. 
The cashew is a seasonal crop and is 
gathered during the first three months 
of the year. 


The Tree. 

The cashew tree throws out its 
branches in oblique tiers and is bushy 
in form without the aid of the pruning 
knife. The soft brown wood of the 
tree exudes an astringent gum of a 


. very inferior quality. Hardy though 


the tree be, it is very short-lived and 
requires to be renewed from time to 
time. Before the Abkari Act was 
brought into force a wholesome spirit 
was distilled from the fruits of the tree 
and much prized for the diuretic pro- 
регез which it possessed. Adminis- 
tered in advanced cases of cholera it 
acted beneficially on the kidneys. 
‘When the distillation was prohibited 
by law, the trees were naturally 
neglected, there being no other demand 
for their fruits. Their popularity 
revived only when a foreign market 
was erected for their edible nuts but 
was again short-lived as I have explain- 
ed above. 


The Fruits. 

The cashew fruits are pear-shaped 
and carry at their lower end a kidney- 
shaped nut. 
outer shell and a kernel enclosed in a 
thin brittle skin. The nuts, raw or 
roasted, possess a bland pleasant taste 
somewhat like that of walnuts, but far 
inferior as an article of diet. ‘The 
earliest known use of the nuts was for 
flavouring Madeira wine. The inven- 
tive faculty of the modern grocer and 
confectioner has, however, found for 
them many a new use to which the 
departed prosperity of the trade was 
due. In short, a rich oil is expressed 
out of the kernels and clarified to be 
employed as a substitute for sweet or 


as completed. 


creased efforts. 


It is composed of a hard - 


salad oil and the residue is used to 
enrich confectionery manufactured on a 
commercial scale. In other words, 
cashew nuts are used in place of costlier 
ingredients like’ almonds. The outer 
shells of the nuts also contain a heavy 
oil which is supposed to have powerful 
caustic properties and is sometimes 
used as a vessicating agent. 

The Process of Curing. 

Like coffee,. cashew nuts too are to 
be cured for the market, but the process 
is much simpler, no machinery being 
required to perform it. Only women 
peelers and garblers are employed. As 
the roasted ‘kernels are delivered at a 
curing factory, they are exposed to the 
sun as long as the least vestige of 
moisture remains and until the skin 
sheathing them is dried enough to yield 
between the fingers of the feelers. The 
garblers next proceed to discard all 
broken and discoloured kernels. A 
fresh sample is known by its bright 
yellowish white colour. Lastly, the 
selected kernels are packed in dealwood 
cases lined with cardboard or tin 
according to the distance of their 
destination. If packed in bags, they 
are damaged by the:damp holds of the 
steamer. ‘They are also susceptible to 
the effects of time and changes of 
weather so that they are often landed 
in a rancid condition at the end of a 
long journey if not properly packed. 
The chief importers of the article were, 
by the way, America, France and 
Germany. І might add in passing, that 
the methods used for roasting are 
primitive and objectionable. Water is 
applied to the nuts at a certain stage 
of the process so that the kernels might 
absorb a part of it and gain in weight. 
The water is also supposed to harden 
the kernels and facilitate their removal . 
from the shells with the minimum of 
breakage. In Mangalore, the commo- 
dity is handled by Peirce Leslie & Co., 
Volkart Brothers and others. 


Speed it up by sending each sheet to 
the typist to be worked out and typed 


Bonus. 
A bonus to staff based on improved 
percentage of results is an approved 
way of encouraging your staff to in- 
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T HE term ‘‘Mail Order’’ is of 

American origin and in that 
country the business has grown to 
enormous proportions. Big advertis- 
ing agencies exist there, which spec- 
ialise in the conduct of such cam- 
paigns. These agencies are experts 
In pushing the sale of any particular 
line of goods. They have the whole 
‘range of newspapers charted with 
records of results obtained from ad- 
vertisements in practically every 
newspaper and journal in the States. 
As the number of these 
runs into thousands, the magnitude 
of such organizations can be ima- 
gined. 


The opportunity for this class of 
business in the States was created by 
the tremendous distances ' between 
towns. ln the wide intervening 
spaees hundreds of wealthy buyers 
live separated by hundreds of miles 
from shopping eentres, and thus de- 
pending upon the advertisement 
eolumns of tho daily newspapers to 
replace the shop windows of the 
eities. The daily papers and Maga- 
. zines have, ші fact, become shop 

windows, in which the great stores 
ean display their goods for those who 
can pay but occasional visits to their 
emporiums. 


As a consequence of this, there 
have come into existence huge de- 
partmental stores which do no other 
trade than '' Mail Order.’’ They spes- 
ialze on that and that alone. They 
have gigantic lists of customers, and, 
if perchance, one of them notifies his 
arrival in town, a representative is 
detailed to take care of him. 


Taking care of such clients involves 
free use of motor car and attendant, 
free hotel and evening entertainment 
at a Theatre, and any good thing 
going. After this, the client may 
adjourn to the stores to plaee an 
order, but he is never pressed. 


The Stores Manager knows that 
his client is secure and treats him 
` practically as a guest, and in a way 
which does not infer that such treat- 
ment is merely a bait for business, 

as it undoubtedly is. The acute 
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MAIL ORDER CAMPAIGNS, 


Storeman sends him his latest cata- 
logue or broehure while memory of 
his spendid time in town is still 
green in the client's mind. 


The catalogue is usually a volume 
of some dimensions as such stores 
ean supply almost anything from & 
toota-pick to an elephant or from a 
Bafely-razor to steam-plough. They 
are not infrequently works of art, 
bound in style making them fit 
objects for any bookshelf. 


Such is the extent to which a Mail 
Order Business can grow. It вап, 
however, be commenced on much 
simpler lines. The postal patent medi- 
cine business may not have commenc- 
ed quite in the way set out by H. G. 
Wells in Tono Bungay but it is safe 
to assert that at the beginning small 
advertising campaigns were run by 
wily quacks who made handsome 
profits from the readiness with which 
the public took every virtue claimed 
for the nostrum as gospel. 


One of the best known examples 
of development by means of the Mail 
Orders secured from press advertise- 
ments is the International Corres- 
pondence Schools and another 
almost equally well-known is Pel- 
manism. 


In England, where practically the 
whole of those members of the pub- 
lic who are potential spenders are in 
close touch with some town or city, 
the Mail Order Busines has not flour- 
ished to the same extent. Where the 
advertisement is designed to secure 
orders for goods, it is most produc- 
tive in those centres where the resi- 
dents eannot easily secure that elass 
of goods, Thus, in America any- 
thing ean be sold in this way; and 
the size of some of the Mail Orders 
secured is stupendous, while in such 
countries as England only certain 
classes of commodities are readidly 
ordered through the post. 


Geographically the position would 
appear to be the same in India as in 
America. Actually, the different 
races, castes and creeds, spread 
throughout this country with their 


5I 


essentially different requirements 
mitigate against the development of 
Mail Order Businesses to anything 
like the same dimensions. 


Mail Order Campaigns by catalo- 
gue have been carried out by most, if 
not all, of the leading Departmental 
Stores, Jewellers, ete., in this eoun- 
try for many years with varying 
success. That is not the Mail Order 
Business as known in America, On 
such simple beginnings, however 
wisely developed, have been built 
tremendous organizations employing 
many thousands of hands and keep- 
ing many hundreds of packers ar 
despatehers fully employed. 


Is there room for such a Mail 
Order Business in India? The writer 
would answer, yes, provided the 
growth of Western ideas and love of 
the many amenities of Western Civi- 
lization is fostered. Whether any 
organization, with the necessary 
capital and courage, will ever arrive 
from overseas to expiog the Indian 
market by extensive publieity and 
up to date service, is a mattef of 
great doubt. 


It is the writer’s frank opinion 
that the Magazines and Periodicals 
in India are not sufficiently valued 
and used by those business men who 
seek orders by post. -A daily paper 
is frequently glanced at casually by 
the reader and thrown down, and in 
spite of this can bring satisfactory 
replies. The buyer of a Periodical of 
from 4 annas to 2 rupees usually 
buys it for a much more exhaustive 
perusal, and such publications are 
frequently read and re-read. Perio- 
dieal and Magazine publicity offers, 
therefore, to the Mail Order seeker 
‘‘snace’’ which attracts from mere 
repetition. 


There are hundreds of lines which 
are awaiting to be exploited by 
means of small advertisements in 
newspapers and journals which 
would gain a ready sale and return 
a fair profit to the man who has the 
courage and business ability to start 
a small Mail Order Business, 
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OUT.OF THE MOUTHS OF MEN. 


True. | 

But for the Reforms the whole of 
India would have been anti-British.— 
Viscount Chelmsford in the House of 
Lords. Кс 


Oüght, To. 


f this, country has “been ie: to 
oe a substantial measure of indus- 
trial peace it alone may have been able 


t. e * 


to aveid a wave of setious depression.— · 


William. Graham, LL.B., M.P. 
* * А 
if Only— | 
Industriàl conferences are excellent, 
provided that they are acknowledged to 
bé.palliatives and preventives, but in 
no sense cures of industrial unrest.— 
Captain Colin L. Coote, М.Р. 
ANE X # 4 
Hopes. 
"I trust, indeed I am convinced, that 
mutual advantage will result and that 
our combined efforts may add lustre to 
25. history of India.—Hs Excellency 
ord «сайіпё to the Princes of India. 
* ж * 


The Future of India. 


It is my warmest prayer that wisdom 
ànd contentment: growing hand-in-hand 
will lead India into increasing national 
greatness within a free Empire.—His 
Majesty the King in his message to the 
people of Ind:a. 

| 0008 


Only Proper. 
if, the-wage-earner in his country's 
interests must receive less for his work, 
let the rest of us agree to reduce our 
demand on the national store in like 
measure.—Z7' he Right Honourable Lord 
Rathereedan. 
+ 


Only Опе. 

There is only one God for us all, 
whether we find him through the Koran, 
the Bible, the Zend Avesta, the Talmud 
‘or the Geeta. And He is the God of 
Truth and Love.—4f/7. M. K. Gandhi 
to the People of Bombay. 


* * * 


We Thought So. 


I am more instrumental than any 


* * 


* * X 


other in bringing into being the spirit of ' 


Utterances: of The Day. 


revolt. І find myself not fully 
capable of Controlling and disciplining 
that spirit. I must do penance for it.— 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi to the Press. 


* * * 


The Need of the Day. 


Unity and confidence were never 
more needed than to-day, and the 
necessity is imposed upon all classes to 
compose their differencés by honest 
consideration of each other's difficulties. 
—J. Allen Parkinson, М.Р. 


К: ж x 


The Truth at Last. 


The non-violence of non-co-operators 


has been worse than the violence of the 


co-operators. For, with non-violence 
on our lips we have terrorised those 
who have differed from us and in so 
doing we have denied our God.—4Afr. 
М. К. Gandhi to the РАШ of Bombay. 


An Аный е СТЯ 


The establishment in each industry 
of permanent national councils of em- 
ployers and employed to deal with dis- 
agreements and the general policy of 
the industry as a whole is an absolute 
necessity for the future success of 
industry.—/. Cairns, М.Р. 


* * * 


The India of To-day. 

The clouds bave rolled away, and 
from amid the deep and. depressing 
gloom which overwhelmed us and 


oppressed our souls in the closing year 


of the last ceutury, there has emerged 
a sun-light of hope.—T/Ae Hon. Str 
Surendranath Banerjea to the Bengal 
Legislative Council. ; 

* * * 


A Tribute to Bombay. 

Round Bombay a halo of romance 
floats, which none can wrest from her. 
This is the gateway of India, and 


through this gate a stream of men have 


passed who knit the East, and West 

together and made a place for India in 

the British Empire.—His Royal High- 

ness the Prince of Wales fn Bombay. 
x + * 


The Choice. 


I shall appear more pleasing to my 
Maker by being what I am, instead. of 


appearing to be what I am not. If I 
can have nothing to do with the 
organised violence of the Government, 
І can have less to do with ‘the un- 
organised violence of the people. I 
would prefer to be crushed between the 
two.—Afr. uM К. Gandhi to the Press. 
+ E 


Exactly. . | 

Industrial peace can only be secured 
by the realisation that deflation is- 
inevitable, by frankness on the part of | 
the employers and employed, by mutual 
effort to reduce costs and by the 
worker’s rejection of the chimerical 
ideas of those irresponsibles who desire 
to subject our trade and commerce to 
specialistic, experiments.—/. C. Gould, 
M.P. 


It Is. 


lo talk of non-violence in connection 
with  non-co-operation is а  pitiful 
travesty of language. Dare we hope 
that Mr. Gandhi may yet be brought to 
realise that the salvation of this coun- 
try lies in co-operation rather thah in 
antagonism and in goodwill rather thar 
in hatred?—His Excellency Lord 
Konaldshay to the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 


* * + 


* * * 


What the Church Desires. 


. What the Church desires is to reform 
the, present system until it is trans- 
iormed. Such reform may amount to 
a revolution when it succeeds in break- 
ing down barriers, in establishing 
freedom, in giving men and women the 
opportunity to become their true selves, 
but it will be a revolution which does 
not smash, but rather builds up. —1 he 
Bishop of Lichfield. 


* 


Án Example to Follow. 


Those who are not on the side of law 
and order are on the side of revolution, 
and revolution means anarchy., The 
Government of Bengal will not hesitate 
to make use of all the powers which it 
possesses to quell disorder and to secure’ 
to the people liberty to proceed peace- 


` fully about their lawful avocations.— 


His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay to the 
Bengal Legislative. Council. 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS. 


PROFESSOR SODDY is report- 
. ed to have arrived in Eng- 
land from Prague, 855 miles away, 
carrying a small canvas bag con- 
taining radium worth £70,000, the 
largest quantity that has ever been 
moved at once in any part of the 
world. The radium was packed in 
nine glass phials, which were cover- 
ed with lead three inches thick. 


‚ fi * * 


Motor-Driven Hair  Cutter.—A 
German ‘barber has invented a sim- 
ple motor-driven hair eutter. А 
110-volt electrie motor drives the 
hair cutter mechanism through а 
reduction gearing, and the barber’s 
hand is not fatigued as in the usual 
hand-operated hair cutters. And 
-it is well to bear in mind that in 
Germany and other European coun- 
. tries a hair eut is a pretty thorough 
job, with every hair cut down to al- 
most nothing. 

* * * * 


Sponge Industry in British Hon. 
,duras.—A report on the possibi- 
ties of the sponge industry in Bri- 
tish Honduras indicates that the 
superior quality of sponges obtain- 
ed from that colony points to the 
existence of a very valuable fishery 
which calls for attention on the 
part of the Colonial Government to 
assist in its development. It 1s re- 
commended that concessions to 
operate on the fishery ground should 

only be granted to British subjects. 
= * ¥ * *» 

English Oooking—-We see it 
stated—writes the ''Daily Mirror" 
—that certain foreign experts are 
coming over for the season-—if there 
is one—‘‘to study English eooking"'. 
Can't something be done to stop or 
to divert them? Where will they find 
what they seek and what, alas, will 
they find? Elderly potatoes, blue- 
boiled and ragged?  Leathery beef, 
underdone? This is English, but it 
isn’t cooking. It із how not to.cook. 
Let us waylay the experts and take 
them to Soho and tell them Soho’s 
Eneglish—or to the best French- 


of the 


“The dime has come," the Walrus said, 
"To talk of many things, 

"Of shoes and ships and scaling-wax, 
"Of cabbages and kings.” 


cuisine hotels, and tell them that’s 
English. Anyhow let’s do something 
to prevent them discovering what 
English cooking is. 
© e » 
Alsatian Potash.—The production 
Alsatian mines, says the 
'*France-Boheme,"! Paris, is develop- 
ing rapidly, and the works in Alsace, 
which are now produeing some 4,000 
tons of potassium chloride a month, 
are about to double their output and 
wil produce an average of ,10,000 
tons a month in 1922. The home 
eonsumption in France only absorbs 
a small percentage of the total out- 
put, and large quantities will eonse- 
quently be available for export. The 
importance of Alsatian potash can 
hardly be overestimated, especially 
in regard to the virtual monopoly 
which: Germany held before the war. 
№ * ¥ » 


Thinning Roots by Machinery.— 


' Among the many useful appliances 


shown at a recent Agricultural Ex- 
hibition in England was a novel form 
of machine for thinning roots. This 
machine is designed to be hauled by 
one horse, except on heavy grounds; 


and it is light in draught and simple 


in construction. Two longitudinal 
shafts carry two'serew dises which 
are driven by chains from a gear box 
fitted’ above. By changing the 
speed of these screw  dises— which 
can be done independently in each 
ease—the distance apart of the 
roots may be altered. Two rows 
may be thus thinned at once. Tur- 
nips, swedes, mangolds, and all 
other roots may be thinned by this 
machine either on the ridge or flat 
at distanees of 9, 10, or 12 inches as 
desired. 
» 005 | 3 Ф 
Wealth in Straw.—The new dis- 
covery that straw—now a drag on 
the market—can be converted into 
as good a feritliser as the product of 
the farmyard has stirred up vivid 
praetieal interest in farmers and 
gardeners. ` Since the announcement 
was published exclusively in the 
“Daily Mail," eager inquiries have 


come from Canadians, among others, 
saying that ‘such a discovery would 
mean an immense source of new 
wealth to Canada, where at present 
much of the straw is burnt as value- 
less. One English farmer has asked 


-the authorities at Rothamstead, Har- 


penden, Ilertfordshire, where ihe. 
method has been worked out, to con- 
vert 100 tons of straw which he 
offers to buy and eart away. 

* + 3e 


Does Smoking Kill Mouth Germs? 
V. Puntoni (Annali di Igiene) from 
a searching review of the literature 
and from many personal experiments 
eoncludes that the remarkable dis- 
infeetant powers exercised by toba- 
eco smoke are not shown in equal 
measure in the mouths of smokers. In 
the mouth a bactericidal action is 
manifested only after the smoking of 
а very great quantity of tobacco, and 
then only upon bacteria of slight re- 
sistance such as the meningoeoceus. 


Baeteria of the resistance 
of the typhoid baccilluy, can- 
not be killed іл the mouth by 


smoking tobacco. The various makes 
and qualities of tobacco showed no 
difference in their bactericidal action 
The bactericidal substances of the 
smoke are soluble in water, one is 
distillable at 100 degrees C, and the 
other is v ot distillable; the former is 
identified as formaldehyde, the 
latter as pyradine. 
i * kii є 

Making Boilers Safe.—To operate 
boilers, and especially water-tube 
boilers with safety, it is necessary to 


prevent the water becoming too 
the 


dense оп  aceount of 

salts dissolved in it. А con- 
tinuous means of measurine 
the density of the water is, there- 


fore, most important, and it is sup- 
plied by a simple ‘‘densimeter’’ Im- 
vented and mannfactured by a Bri- 
tish frm. In this appliance a 
column of distilled water is balane- 
ed against a column of water from 
the boiler, and the difference in the 
levels of the two  .eolumns 
is a measure of the density 


54 . 


of the density of the boiler water. A 
scale is provided by which the pre- 


cise difference in levels can be easily · 


read, thus giving the engineer in 
charge a ready warning when the 
danger point is being reached. This 
apparatus has received the approval 
of the Boiler Insurance Companies. 

(* + * ж 


Possibilities of Tempered Cop- 
рег. А recent accident led to а 
young man diseovering an art whieh 
has been lost since the days of the 
ancient Egyptians. The result of the 
discovery is that the United States 
Steel Corporation have decided to 
pay £200,000 and a royalty of a 
penny a pound to Walter Bunton for 
his process of tempering copper. 
Bunton, who is only twenty-eight 
years of age, was not a trained met- 
allurgist, though he has discovered 


something that has ра еа metallur- - 


gists for centuries. He is a skilled 
mechanic employed by the New 
York Blower Company. An acci- 
dent called his attention to the pos- 
sibilities of tempered copper. Bun- 
ton chanced to find a few pages torn 
from an old book lying in a rubbish 
pile ready for a match. A picture 

caught his eye. Пе picked up the 
crumbled sheets and began to read 
an account of an ancient metallur- 
gist—imcidentally a murderer—with 
whose death the secret of hardening 
copper was lost. It interested Bun- 
ton and he set to work. 

* | * * & 


The Cutlery Trade.—The Sheffield 
cutlery trades are Improving a little. 
' While the table cutlery branch. 18 
still the busiest, there have been 
some satisfactory orders for pen and 
pocket knives, a branch of trade 
which has been stagnant for many 
months owing to German competi- 
tion. Very little is being done ш 


scissors, stocks of which are heavy 


and dear in comparison with the 
German scissors which | London 
merchants аге: still . offering. In 
Canada there has been a growth of 
the cutlery business, but it has affect- 
ed Sheffield very little. Lar ge quan- 
tities of stainless blades, ground and 
finished ready for hafting, are sent 
to Canada. The quiet state of trade 
with Canada is largely due to Cana- 


dian faetors'elearing off the odd- . 


ments accumulated during’ the, war. 
period. In the razor. trade, virtually 
_ nothing is being done. 
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Conservation of Empire’s For- 
ests.—The London ''Times"' gives 
prominence to a special article urg- 
ing the adoption of a definite policy 


for the British Empire in regard to- 


timber. While Canada’s supplies 
assisted the United Kingdom appre- 
ciably during the war, under norma] 
trade conditions little help could be 
expected from that direction, against 
a competitor more favour ably situat- 


ed in the matter of trans- 
port. “Until more field work 
is done," declares the wri- 
ter, ''it will be impossible to 


say whether Canadian forests can 
continue to maintain an indefinite 
supply. The number of trained for- 
est officers in the Empires twelve 
million acres is ridiculously  inade- 
quate, although the ‘laissez faire’ po- 
licy of the differ ent governments of 
the Empire is gradually passing, as 
testified by recent legislation and re- 
commendations of the Imperial Con- 
ference "' 


* * * BF 


Enough Vitamines in Ordinary 
Food.— ‘Broadly speaking it is safe 


to say that the invidual 
always finds a sufficient sup- 
ply of vitamines in his ' 


food so long as that food is reason- 
ably varied and has received no arti- 
ficial or accidental separation into 
parts, and so long as no destructive 
influence has been applied to it," 
reads a paragraph from the report of 
& committee appointed several mon- 
ths ago by the Lister Institute and 
the Medieal Researeh Committee to 
study the distribution of vitamines 
in food. The ‘‘ Journal of the Ame- 
rican Medical Association’’ rebukes 
certain manufacturers of patent 
foods and medicines who are trying 
to make it appear that only by tak- 
ing their preparations can one get 
enough of the vitamines that are so 
essential to health. It sums the mat- 
ter up in these words: ‘Тһе truth is 
the accessory food factors are so well 
distributed throughout the dietary of 
modern man that generally speak- 
ing the individual who uses ordinary 
judgment in seleeting his food is in 


` no danger of suffering from a defici- 


епсу of any of these three factors.” 
* * * 


` Production of Pure Hydrogen. -— 
In ‘‘Comptes Rendus” Claude dis- 
cusses his experiments on the pro- 


fw 
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duction of hydrogen of sufficient 


- purity and low cost to guarantee the 


commercial success of the hyper- 
pressure process for the fixation of 
the atmospherie nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia. Water gas and coal 
gas must be separated as well as car- 
bon monoxide  whieh is both 
objectionable and has here- 
tofore been difficult to eliminate 
completely. Claude makes his 
separation by applying the 
principle of the  insolubility of 
hydrogen and the solubility of other 
gases of the mixture in ether. The 
mixture is compressed to a given 
pressure and passed through the sol- 
vent at a low temperature. ~ All 
gases but the hydrogen are dissolved 
The solvent is drawn off and when 
expanding to atmospheric pressure 
the gases escape, leaving the solvent 
ready for re-use. After a series of 
researches it has been found that 
carbon monoxide can be reduced to а 
minimum by working at a tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees below zero and a 
pressure of about 100 atmospheres. 
By this method the hydrogen con- 
tains less than 0.002 parts of car- 
bon monoxide. 


* * * 


Nothing is Wasted.—To the mod- 
ern chemist there is no such word as 
'*waste." It is the chemist’s special 
duty in the industrial world to hunt 
up the waste products and make 
them useful. Hulls, husks and even 
seeds of fruits and vegetables find 
their way into useful channels. No 
longer are the cores and skins of 
apples disearded as seraps. Apple 
pulp contains pectin, which has the 
happy feeulty of making jelly ‘jell.’ 
So in those fruits which are short of 
it a little addition of apple pulp for 
pection will work the magic 
charm and save the skins. Corn- 
cobs have not escaped the watchful 
суе of the chemist, for whereas 
20,000,000,000 bushels of this refuse 
of the syrup, starch or sugar factor- 
ies were wasted evrey year in the 
United States, the chemists of the 
Carbohydrate Laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture of Wash- 
ington have found that it is pos- 
sible to digest the cobs with hot 
water and thereby extract about 
thirty per cent. of a gum suitable for 
bill posting and labelling. During 
ihe war when it was diffieult to 1m- 


- 
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port many of the necessary produets 
for explosives, the U.S. War Depart- 
ment found that better and cheaper 
nitro-stareh, one of the safest of the 
high explosives, could be made from 
home-grown corn starch than from 
tapioca, formerly imported from 
Java. 
* * х И 


Gold Production in Canada.—Th 
total. gold production. in Canada 
during the first six months of this 
year amounted to 369,391 fine ounces, 
worth dols. 8,194,129, according to а 

‘statement contained in a report on 
the subject issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This amount of 
gold represents 52 per cent, of the 
amount mined during 1920, and the 
report, says the gold mining indus- 
try throughout the Dominion 18 in a 
flourishing condition. A feature of 
the market for gold is that all sales 
to the Royal Mint, Ottawa, are paid 
for in New York Funds. Ontario 1s 
credited with being the premier gold 
-producing province, and during the 
past six months produced 73.5 per 
"cent. of the entire Canadian produc- 
tion. British Columbia ranked 
second, with 22.9 per cent. and the 
Yukon third, with 3.3 per cent. 
‘Quebec, Manitoba and Nova Scotia 
together produced 0.3 per cent. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
the Royal Mint received 396,983.33 
ounces, gross. weight, of precious 
metals. Of this amount the precious 
metal contents was 305,921 ounces 
of fine gold and 51,671.66 ounces of 
fine silver. 
* * ж 
The Smallest Pump ш the 
"World.— What is the smallest pump 
in the world? This is a difficult ques- 
+ion to answer, but it would be equ- 
ally difficult to ight upon any pump 
at once smaller and simpler than 
that recently devised by а 
British engineer. It consists of 
a piece of rubber tubing bent mto a 
loop, with a wooden frame out- 
side the loop and а circular 
eam inside. By placing the cam out 
of the centre and revolving it the 
rubber tube is squeezed in a rotary 
direction giving a kind of “milking” 
action which will force Паша 
through it. One end of the tube 
then becomes the suction pipe and 
the other the delivery pipe of a very 


neat and efficient form of pump. The 


“inventor after- having made a pump 
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. out of serviette ring and piece of 


rubber tubing has taken out a patent 
for a regular engineering mechanism 
on the same principle. He proposes 


to use a flexible rubber of leather 


band suitably water-sealed on its 
width, in place of the tubing, and 
cast-iron or gun-metal casing with 
suction and delivery branches. This 
type of pump, it should be noted, has 
no valve and will therefore be suited 
for use in cases where pump valves 
are apt to give trouble. 
* % * 


‘Indian Industries and Labour." 
The first volume of the ‘‘ Journal of 


Indian Industries and Labour" jis- 


now complete with the issue of Part 
4. To this part of the Journal, Mr. 
B. Abdy Collins, Director of Indus- 
tries, Bihar and Orissa, has contri- 
buted an interesting review of the in- 
dustrial situation in Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa, touching on the natural 
resources of the tract, which ‘‘con- 


tains nearly all the coal and most of - 


the iron ore hitherto located in India, 
besides other minerals such as cop- 


‘per, chromite, mica, limestone, man- 


ganese, monazite, graphite, bauxite, 


china clay and fire clay”. 
The article includes а sur- 
vey of the great metallur- 


gical works already established, the 
schemes in hand for their develop- 
ment, and for the institution of 
new subsidiary industries. The 
author's views on the problems of 
the coal trade and railway trans- 
port will be of general interest, since 
the difficulties with which the indus- 
tries of his province are faced 1n this 
respect are by no means confined to 
Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Kale’s arti- 
ele on the econofnie aspect of the 
boycott of foreign cloth provides 
much food for reflection. A stalwart 
apostle of the swadeshi principle, yet 
he calls attention to the danger of 
diverting labour from mills and 
factories to hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving. The argument for the 
other side is expounded by Mr. K. 
Sanjiva Rao, Textile Expert to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
whose note on hand-loom weaving in 
India deprecates both on economic 
and on social grounds the strangling 
of that industry by factory develop- 
ment, and propounds a scheme for its 
revival even in the teeth of the large 
scale power-loom mills. Much has 
been said and written in the past 
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about the lack of manual skill dis- 
played by the average Indian crafts- 
man, and the erying need for pro- 
viding facilities for his technical 
training. Those interested in the sub- 
ject will do well to,read Mr. Cove's 
article ‘‘Technical Training” in 
which he cites a number of trades, 
which are characterized by bad work 
manship due to lack of training. His 
criticisms are pungent, and it is pos- 
sible that some of his cases may be 
overstated, but few will challenge his 
conclusions; coming moreover from 
,& practical man who for many years 
has been in intimate contaet with 
the class of labour which is the sub- 
ject of his article, his remarks 
should not go unheeded Miss Brough- 
ton’s aiticle on the problem of in- 
dustrial fatigue in India deserves the 
attention of all who are in any de- 
gree. responsible for the efficiency of 
factory administration and the well- 
being of factory labour. Нег ac- 
count of the effect on output caused 
by a shortening of the working 
hours in a well-known English fac- 
tory will no longer come as a sur- 
prise to those who have studied the 
physiological side of labour; but 
many will be interested to hear how 
by a study of the movements involv- 
ed in certain work, by training the 
workers, improving appliances and 
exacting shorter hours of work with 
higher wages, an iron foundry in- 
creased its weekly output from 3,000 
plugs (the estimated capacity of the 
plant) to 20,000—3vhile another firm, 


with larger plant, found it difficult 


to maintain an output of 5,000 plugs. 
A striking commentary on the prac- 
tical effect of good ventilation in fac- 
tories is to be found in the graph 
which accompanies Miss Brough- 


! 


ton’s article. To those  infter-' 
ested in  tanstuffs, particular- 
ly in the exploration of 
new tanning materials, Mr. 


Das's article ‘‘Mangrove swamps in 
the Sunderbans Forest Division, a 
valuable source of  tanstuffs"' will 
commend itself. The writer reca- 
pitulates the results of Mr. Pilgrim’s 
investigation into the tanning quali- 
ties of various mengroves of these 
tracts, and gives in tabular form an 
account of the behaviour of the tan- 
stuffs when utilized experimentally 
‘at the Caleutta Tanning Research 
Institute. ‘‘The Bengal (Smoke) 
Commission had been so successful 
that in less than three years it had 
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diminishetl the dense smoke from 
(Caleutta) factory chimneys by over 
80 per cent.” This statement, made 
in thé House of' Lor ds in 1914, speaks 
for, the efficiency of ihe. measures 
taken to réduee the smoke nuisance 
in Calcutta. Mr. Robson has contri- 
buted an artiele to the Journal in 
which he outlines the way in „which 
the Smoke Commission grappled 
with the smoke nuisance in Cal- 
eutta; his remarks on the reduction 
of fuel-costs ‘due to improved types 
of furnaces will repay reading. The 
general publie too are interested in 
that.smoke reduction and control 
means & eonsiderable saving in the 
laundry bil. Mr. Barbour, of the 
Titaghur Paper Mills has contribut- 
ed an artiele on modern paper-mak- 
ing, whieh will be read with interest 
by persons interested in forest ex- 
ploitation and by paper  manufac- 
turers generally. He refers to the 
vicissitudes of the industry in the 
passt, the difficulties that beset it at 
present and the steps which he advo- 
cates to set it on a firm and perman- 


ent basis for the future. The fourth ` 


part of the Journal contains also 
among..other things a summary in 
tabular form of industrial disputes 
during the third quarter of the cur- 
rent year, summaries of ‘‘industrial 
intelligence” contributed by each 
province, miscellaneous notes (which 
include a note on briquetting experi- 
ments with Indian charcoal under- 
taken in the United States of Ameri- 
са) and’an abstract of the Bulletins 


He who toils with pain vill eat with 
- | pleasure.—Chinese. 


French. 


.Siderable length of time. 


Nothing venture, 
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of Indian Industries and' 
published during the year. 

Vegetable Oil Industry. —The 
bulletin published by the Director of 
Industries, Bombay, . on the veget- 
able oil industry i in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency deals with the present con- 
ditions and the future prospects of 
the industry. The author of, the 
bulletin, Mr. A. Е. Үп, is a well- 
known expert of varied and Qon- 
siderable experience of the vegetable 
oil industry in America and Indis 
and, is exceptionally qualified - to 
write on the subject from the Indian 
point of view. He has been engaged 
on an extensive inquiry for a con- 
A. care- 
ful survey of all existing and easily 
available raw materials, and: of exist- 
ing oil-pressing equipment, has been 
made. The important seeds avail- 
able in the presidency in large 
quantities, which are found to be of 
commercial importance, have all 
been earefully studied, and their 
future propeets deter mined. Even 
the possibilities of finding profitable 
markets for the oil in India and else- 
where have, to some extent, been 
investigated and the factors, both 
favourable and unfavourable, are re- 
ferred to. ‘Also the questiom of the 
best loeation of the factories and 
their best equipment on modern 
lines, has been considered. In fact, 
the bulletin is a complete 'eneyelope- 
dia on the present position and 
future possibilities of the vegetable 
oil industry in the presidency. 


E 


Labour 





nothing  have.— 





Pláutus. 





Wilful wasté brings “woeful want.-—- 


Spanish. 





The way t risé is (o 7 and please. 


—JBen Ji onson. 


French. 
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The Wind Mill—Holland is not 
the only country in which the an-- 
cient windmill is still in common and 
constant use. Nebraska in that very. 
up-to-date country, America ,.has. 
also discovered its value as a. еар 
source of power, says "Everyday 
Science.” , For five hundred miles 
west of Omaha, the traveller is never 
out.of sight of. a windmill. Water, is 
scarce’ there on the - ‘surface, ^ Put 
abundant. & féw feet below, though 
too' deep to nourish the crops. The 
farmer harnesses ‘the’ wind to his 
pumps ahd grows rich. He puts И 
together old. boards, old mails, tin 
cans and iron, and at very little cost. 
has a windmill that draws water, 
euts the feed, sells and grinds the 
corn turns the churn and grindstone: 
in short does a hundred things for 
nothing. His favourite windmill is 
the ‘‘little Jumbo." It resembles a 
big wooden box open at the top, with 
a revolving fan half-covered by the 
sides. The shaft of ‘the wheel is 
horizontal and rests at either ‘end on 
the box edge. The wind catches the 
sails above, while the sides of the box 
shelter those below. One that cost 
less than four dollars, and is only five- 
feet long, pumps six to eight hundred 
gallons of water in an hour. The 
“Tittle Jumbo’’ refuses to work 
when the ivind' is in certain direc- 
tions, but as in Nebraska the winds. 
blow north.and south for nine-tenths 
of the time this does not matter 
mueh. It is, of eourse, this steadily 
blowing wind that really makes the- 

windmill worth while. 


Keeping from falling is better than 
перас ир.---/7аап.. 





А man does not seek his luck, luck 
E seeks its man.— 7 urhis. 


(Good ware easily nds, a buyer.— 





There is no wisdom like frankness. — 





A. looking-glass is the best friend.— 


German. 





There. are we ways Е the wood 
` than one.—Old English. 


—fr EL 





Fairest gems lie deepest.—/talian. 





Genius, like water, S find its level. 
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| . Backward’ бле. 
j! If you have a child that is not thriving, 


[ 

М) the greatest food help that you can give is 
^| Bengers.: 

fj. ' Benger's Food is always prepared with 
j| fresh new milk, nature's greatest-food for 
A growing children. 





PS the Misenum of the milk; changing it into a 
{А highly nutritious food cream which children greatly 
К enjoy. Use fresh cows’ milk for preference; when 
А 2 or goats’ milk is used, it should be suitably 
: ute 


An extra meal of Benger's twice a aay. mid-morning and bedtime, 
has by Doctor's recommendation, helped ошап. of weakly 
42. 


f- children to robust kealth, 

ti Benger’s Food rs sold in Ti ins by Chemusts, efc. Р-У ere. 

j Full particulars and кәре with each tin. Sole Proprietors and 
anutacturers ! 

Й BENGER'S FOOD, LTD „—————————=МАМСНЕ$ЗТЕЕК, England. 

| BRANCH OFFICES: New Үонк (U.s.A.), 90 Boekman Street. 

A | SYDNEY (N.s.W.), 117 Pitt Street, 

ji 
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§ DUKE & CO. 
(ieneral Metal & Hardware Merchants. 


- Government Contractors & Proprietors: 


REGINA ROPE Co. 


Stocks of Barbed Wire, Ropes, 
Wire, Manilla Cotton and Coir, 
§ English Paints of High Quality, 
. Cast and Tool Steel, Round, Square 
and Octagonal, Sanitary Bath Tubs 
? 6 ft. of Superior Quality, 
D 


Commissions t&ken for purchase or sale of 
houses and properties and race horses. 


9, Marquis Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


. Phone: 1671. Tele. Add.: “DUCK” 
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SIKDAR TRON WORKS, jm. 


CAST IRON RAIN WATER AND SOIL 
PIPES, ORNAMENTAL AND PLAIN RAIL- 
INGS, PILLARS, MILL COLUMNS AND 
SPIRAL STAIRCASE, RICE BOWLS, THIN ` 
CASTINGS, STANCHIONS, CORRUGATED 
SHEDS, WATER AND NIGHT SOIL 
CARTS AND OTHER MUNICIPAL 
REQUISITES, ETC., ETC. 
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Managing Agents: 


SIKDAR & COMPANY 


Engineers, Irom Founders : : 
: : and Colliery Proprietors, 


ON GOVERNMENT LIST—Dost Box No. 380 
(Cal) Established 1879, 

TELEGRAFHIC ADDRESS-—' Rainwater. '' 
HEAD OFFICE —12, Clive Street, 'Phone 
No. 91 (Cal.) 

WORKS —135/3, Manicktola Main Road, 'Phono 
No. 9732 (Cal.) 


ay ee Square, Phone No. 4477 
(Ca 
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OUR 


PROCESS DEPARTMENT. 





Invites enquiries for every des- 
cription of Line and Half- 
tone Engraving, Die Sinking 
and Copperplate Engraving. 


THE TATA PUBLICITY 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


APOLLO BUNDER ROAD, BOMBAY, 


CONSULT = 


Elec. Lighting Sets, 
_ Machinery, Lathes, Oil» 
eng.nes, Tools, Blowers, 
Compressers, Pumps, 
Lather, Rolling Mills, 
Sawa, Bath-tubs, Closets, 
Fancy fillings, Stoves, 
Ropes, Railway stores, 
as ete., which we kcep in 

uh stock for promps 
delivery. t: = 33 


50, Church Gato Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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Cultivate 
your 


EXPORT 
TRADE! 


ˆ HE LATEST. 
Y.M.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Ф 


THE KARMA-MIMAMSA. 
By BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.Lj D.Litt. 
Paper, Re. 1. Cloth, Re.- 1-8. 


THE MUSIC OF INDIA. 
Bx H. A. POPLEY, В.А. 


HN 
| Paper, Re. 1-8. * Cloth, Rs. 7 
8 








THE 
MANUFACTURERS' 


HARDWARE 


AND ENGINEERING 


CIRCULAR. 


HYMNS OF THE TAMIL SAIVITE SAINTS. 
E By С. E. PHuiLurs and Francis KINGSBURY. 
б .  . Paper Ке. 1. Cloth, Re. 1-8. 





^ 


"VILLAGE GODS OF SOUTH INDIA. 
By THE BisHoP or MADRAS. 








Е м Paper, Rs. 2. Cloth, Rs. 8. 
З (Due in 4 weeks.) i The only representative Export Paper 
KANARESE LITERATURE. ; ` FOR THE 
. . B¥ E. P. Rick, B.A. (Revised edition.) | WARE Š 
Н | Paper, Re. 1. Cloth, Re. 1-8. #@ | HAR 7 i | 
(Due in 8 weeks.) 4 | 
rr Bv Е. E. Куду, Ma. — — РРО : ge | 
2 Paper, Re. 1. Cloth, Re. 1-8. B 


Its circulation is as great as the combined issues 
of any other five Export Papers published in 
Great Britain. Export Papers having circula- 
tions of a general nature and catering for every 
class of trade under the sun, cannot be so 
efficient as papers which specialise in but one 
group of Allied Trades. 
Cut out the wasted, useless appeals to buyers 
who are not and never will be interested in your 
goods, and place your announcements in a 
per that caters for your class of buyers only. 
he Manufacturers’ Hardware & Engineering . 





| By С. W. BRIGOS, М.А. 13 
^. Paper, Rs. 2. Cloth, Rs. 3. & 
THE. RITES OF THE TWICE BORN. 1 
By Mns, SINCLAIR STEVENSON, M.A. - 3 

' 2 | “Cloth, 215. 


H v AN OUTLINE OF THE RELIGIOUS LITERA- 
~ ТОКЕ OF INDIA. 











Bv J. N. FARQUHAR, M.A, D.Litt. å Circular is the only Specialist Export Paper 
p Cloth, 18s. published in Great Britain. It is the only paper 
W vicc m Н cc uu ت‎ c XM of its kind and has no competitor. 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE. ¥ 


ی 


` By HARRY EMERSON Fospick. 


Paper, Re. 1. Cloth, Rs. 8-15, 
(Due in 1 month.) (Now ready.) 


25,000 


PER ISSUE 
Manufacturers Hardware 


‚ JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN. , 

а * By T. В. Grover, M.A., LL.D. 

i Paper, Re. 1-8. Cloth, Rs. 4-14. 
(Within a month.) 


f “ASSOCIATION PRESS 


and Engineering Circular 


7, Hampton St., Birmingham, England. 


Sample Copies and Advertising Rates will be | 
forwarded to Engineering Export Houses in 


* "e v 
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| YMCA) j India on application. to— 
5, Russell Street, Ca : 7HE MANAGER, " BUSINESS," 
derabasis rom YOUR шюрш» || Qo (^ APOLLO BUNDER FORT, BOMBAY 
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READY ON’ THE 24th DECEMBER t - 
u THE. SPECIAL Ls е 
"CHRISTMAS NUMBER Е 
"= OF- | г 
THE... LOOKER-ON ” o 
Contain beste c asia fund of 
amusing articles and cleyer. sketches, . . „ 


a number of Yuletide stóries specially © MH 
written for this Number and which | 





There is always a preat demand for Special 


w er A بے‎ — — + t mr э 20 А 


Numbers of India's Only; Humorous "Weekly and as 


по pains or expense have been spared i in making--this . ~ = 


‘Christmas. Number exceptionally attractive, you should : 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW... 
The “LOOKER-ON ” is on sale at all the prinċipal Node Agents add book. stalls | 
throughout the Country. “If you cannot obtain а copy write to us direct, TE "E e 
You can become a Subscriber to the “LOOKER ON” by posting ` us Rs. 12. = te 
which will entitle you to a copy every week for one year. Or.you.can receive a copy || 4, — V 
. ^ weekly fof a quarterly püymenht of Rs; 3. nus monthly subscription is Re. 1; з NA 
к т | PUBLISHED BY . 07 e Erw 
THE TATA PU BLICITY CORPORATION, Lr; 
' 40, APOLLO BUNDER | ROAD, 7 Á 
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LIGHT RAILWAY MATERIALS 


For all Light Railway requirements. 


Send us enquiries. We are Sole 
Representatives.in India to the famous firm of 


WILLIAM LITTLE & SONS, 


Glasgow and London. 


ا 


your 








Whose products have long been celebrated as 
being the-high-water mark of quality. 








Particulars and full Price List on application. 





8A, Lall Bazar Street, j: i; 


| RAIKUT & CO. 
| 











ний 


N indispensable adjunct to the 


office is individuality. This is a 
product that is not kept in stock; 


well developed and on the side of 
quality, your success is assured. 
Material of the highest class will 
go a long way towards this end— 
and this you can getat . . . . 


W. H. THORNS & CO. 


A Good Point. 


CALCUTTA. 


Individuality. 
permanent success of your. ` 


it must be worked out. When © 


Churchgate Street, BOMBAY. . 

















1921-1922. 
Xmas and New Year 
Presentation Cakes. 


. Please Register your Orders for Cakes 
| ; and 
Reserve tables for Xmas  Holidays' 
Special Dinners. 


Fancy Chocolate Boxes, French Sweets and 
| Perfumes, Crackers and Choice Wines, Etc. 


EVERYTHING OF BEST QUALITY ONLY | 


Ыы 


Under the Personal Supervision of the Proprietor. 


A, VIANELLI & Qo., 


(Italian Restaurant) 


The Rendezvous of ihe Elite, 
Chowpatty Sea-Face. 


phone :—1898. 
Telegram: < ENERGETIC" 
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The 
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The Subscription 


Yearly 
to the Looker On is Rs. 12, 
` postage free to any address 
in Indias Burma or Ceylon. 


Before installing new lamps, o:l or elec- 
tric, lamp fittings, etc, you are respect- 
fully required to ask for quotations from 
S. BANNISTER & CO, LTD, 
The Lamp Warehouse, 
50, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 
who are specialists in ligbtina and have 
on view the widest selection for lighting 
goods in India. 
ENQUIRIES & 
INVIT 





INSPECTION 
ED. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF 8 


EMINENT INDIANS. 





A Series of Uniform Booklets each with a Portrait and a succinct 


biographical sketch and containing copious extracts 


from the 


speeches and writings of the personages descrihed. 


Toru Dntt 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

Sir P. M. Mehta 

G. K. Gokhale 

Lala Lajpat Rai 

Ravi bora 

К. T. Telang 

Ananda Mohan Base 

W. C. Bonnerjee 

Lal Mohun Ghose 

V. P. Madhava Rao 

Sir T. С, Bose 

Dr. P. C. Ra 

Sir S. Е. Sin 

Prof. D, K. Karve 

Budruddin Tyabii 

Sir Syed Ahmed 

21 Syed Amir Ali 
ir Salar Ju 

M. K. ат Јар 

К. М. Mudholkar 

J. N. Tata 

Sasipada Banerji 

V. K. Chiplankar 

Kesavchandra Sen 

Syed Hassan Imam 


м 


Foolscap 8 vo, 


Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
Devendranath Tagore 
Michzl Madhusudan Dutt 
Dinshaw Edulji Wacha 
Mahadev Gevind Ranade 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 
Surendranath Banerjea 
Romesh Chunder Dutt 

Sir T. Muthusami Iyer 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk 

Н. H. the Agha Khan 

Sir S. Subramania Iyer 

Bai Gangadhar Tilak 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Babu Kristo Das Pal 

V? Krishnaswami Aiyar 
Dewan С. Rangacharlu 
Rahimtulla Mohamed Sayani 
Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar 
Behramji M. Malatari 

Sir C. Sankaran Nair 

H. H. the Gakwar of Baroda 
К. Ragunatha Rau, C.S.I. 
Sir N. C. Chandavarkar 
Pratapchandra Mazumdar 
Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
Dr. Asutosh Alukherjee 


Price Аппаз Four each. 


Saints of India Series 


This is a new Series of short sketches dealing with the lives of 
the most eminent saints that have risen in India. ‘These lives ave 
al based en the original acccunt and biographies to be found ine 


the several Indian lan 


es. Each book also contains a special 


account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each saint taught. 
A unique feature of these sketches consists in the rumerous and 


choice 


uotations from the poems ang uttermnces cf these saints. 


Fach volume has a fine frontispiece. 


DAYANESHWAR | NAMMALWAR VALLABHACHAR YA 
NAMDEV APPAR NANAK 

BKANATH NANDA GURU GOVIND 
RAMDAS KABIR DAYANANDA 
TUKARAM CHAITANYA RAMAKRISHNA 
TULSIDAS VIVEKANANDA RAM TIRATH 


Price Four Annas each. 





“ Friends of India " Series 


- This is a new Series of short biographical sketches of eminent 
men who have laboured for the good of India, which the Publ‘shers 
venture to think will le a welcome addition to the political and his- 
torical literature of the country. These biographies are so written 
as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the student 
as wellas to the politician. Copious extracts from the speeches 


and writings 
given in the sketches. 
LORD RIPON 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


LORD MINTO 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH 


JOHN BRIGHT 
HENRY FAWCETT 


of the Friends of India” on Indian Affairs are 
Each volume has a fine frontispiece. 


A. O. HUME 

Sır HENRY COTTON 
LORD MACAULAY 
SISTER NIVEDITA 
EDMUND BURKE 
Rev. Dr, MILLER 


Foolscap 8 vo. *Price Annas Four each. 





С. A. Natesan & Cot Sunkurama Chetti Street, Madras. 
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MACHINERY BUSINESS IN INDIA: A NOTEWORTHY FACT 8 ` 
| | ( Established 1890). Annual Subscription Ks. 12 (Post Free), E | p 
Е: | | The bulk -of Indian business of late years, in Textile, | d 
Elecírical, and Allied Work has been secured by Advertisers in Е 
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TEXTILE. ENGINEERING, AND ELECTRICAL E 
INDUSTRIES OF INDIA . $ 
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| Published: Monthly by the Indian Textile 3o ournal. à 
yy. Limited at Ormiston Road, Fort, Bombay. n 
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j PATENT, DESIN, AND TRADE- MARKS AGENCY A 

. (ESTABLISHED 1890.) | i у 
" PATENTS OBTAINED IN INDIA, ENGLAND, AMERICA, . d 
ITALY, FRANCE AND OTHER COUNTRIES AT MODERATE 2] 
" RATES. DESIGNS АМО TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED. iF 
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th Please Address: Н 
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Be ا‎ | Тһе New. © Offical: Mn 


ї dx 
TAE Аз Er The first joural of its kind in India. It 
| AERAR 1 will place in the hands of the con- 
trolling heads of labour the . official 
facts and figures they have so long desired. 


Cost of living statistics, causes and settle. 
ment of strikes, together with invaluable 
statistical tables ` and informative charts 
will be found within its pazes 
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The best advertising medium in 
India for Machinery, Raw Materials, 
Light Railways and Equipment, 
Office Equipment, Insurance, Ete., Ete. 


$ 
x 
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Advertisement Space Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Sole Agents, 
The Tata-Publicity Corporation, Ltd., 
40, Apollo Bunder, 


Bombay. 
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